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deavours to  supersede  Nana  Fumuwees  in  the  young  Peishwa's 
favour. — Remarkable  explanation  betwixt  the  Peishwa  and  Nana- 
— Views  of  Mahadajee  Sindia— his  death        .  .     pp.  215-226 
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by  hia  grand-nephew,  Doulut  Rao. — Sindia'e  regular  infantry, — 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

FBOM    A.D.    1772    TO    A.D.    1774. 

AJ).  1772. — CoNSiDEBABLfc  relaxation  in  the  confinement  of 
RugoDAth  Rao  had  taken  place  for  some  time  prior  to  Mahdoo 
Rao's  death.  Ab  the  health  of  his  nephew  declined,  Rugoaath 
Rao  began  intrigues  with  Hyder  Ally  and  the  Nizam,  in  order  to 
obtain  complete  enlargement,  and  secure  hia  succession  aa  Peishwa. 

The  correspondence  was  intercepted  by  the  ministers  during  the 
Peiahwa's  extreme  illness ;  nineteen  persons  implicated  were  sent 
into  hill-forts,  and  the  confinement  of  Rugonath  Rao  would  have 
become  more  rigid  than  ever,  but  Mahdoo  Rao,  perceiving  his 
death  was  near,  interposed,  and  observed  that  it  was  natural  for 
his  uncle  to  desire  his  liberty.  With  his  usual  sound  discrimina- 
tion, he  foresaw  that  his  brother  would  not  be  able  to  conduct 
the  administration  if  Rugonath  Rao  were  not  effectually  restrained 
or  conciliated  ;  judging  on  the  whole,  therefore,  that  the  latter 
course  was  the  more  advisable,  and  that  in  case  of  dissension  the 
government  roust  fall  to  pieces,  he,  in  the  first  place,  sent  for 
Sukaram  Bappoo  and  reinstated  him  as  Dewan.  It  should  be 
premised  that  Sukaram  was  more  favourably  disposed  towards 
Rugonath  Bao  than  any  of  the  other  ministers :  he  had  acted  as  his 
Dewan  in  different  campaigns  ;  he  respected  Rugonath  Rao  as 
a  good  soldier,  and  had  hitherto  retained  his  confidence.  Nana 
Pumuweea  had  as  yet  only  acted  in  a  secondary  situation  under 
Mahdoo  Rao,  his  abilities  had  not  fully  developed  themselves, 
and  Sukaram  Bappoo  was  accounted  the  most  capable  man  in 
the  empire.  It  had  been  previously  settled,  before  Mahdoo  Rao's 
present  arrangementa  were  contemplated,  that  Nana  was  to  act 
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as  Furnuweea  in  the  civil,  and  Moroba,  his  cousin,  in  the  milittur; 
department, 

Bugonath  Bao  was  sent  for  to  Theur,  a  reconciliation  toot 
place,  and  Mahdoo  Bao,  in  the  presence  of  Sukaram  Bappoo 
recommended  his  brother  in  an  impressive  manner  to  the  can 
and  protection  of  his  uncle.  He  also,  on  several  occasions  befori 
his  final  dissolution,  in  conversation  with  his  brother  and  uncle 
calmly  entered  upon  the  discussion  of  their  state  affairs,  and  repre 
sented  the  necessity  of  concord  for  their  mutual  safety  and  thi 
preservation  of  the  government.  ■ 

After  the  usual  time  spent  in  the  performance  of  his  brother' 
funeral  obsequies,  Narrain  Rao  '  early  in  December  repaired  V 
Satara,  where  he  was  invested  as  Poishwa  by  the  Raja.  Sukaran 
Bappoo  received  the  clothes  of  prime  minister,  under  the  name  o 
Karbaree,  whibt  Bujaba  Poorundhuree  was  appointed  Dewan 
and  Nana  Fumuwees  was  recognized  in  the  hereditary  eituatioi 
of  his  family. 

A.D.  1773. — The  first  object  of  the  new  administration  wa 
the  reduction  of  Raiguih,  the  Havildar  of  which  had  been  ii 
rebellion  against  the  Peishwa  for  some  months  before  Mahdo< 
Rao's  death.  It  was  apprehended  that  he  had  designs  of  givin; 
it  up  to  the  Seedee.  and  when  required  to  surrender,  he  repliei 
that  he  held  the  fort  for  the  Baja  of  Satara  and  would  maintau 
it  against  the  Peishwa  until  the  Raja  was  released ;  but  on  ai 
order  from  Bam  Baja  and  the  pajTnent  of  forty  thousand  rupees 
Narrain  Bao,  in  the  month  of  March,  obtained  possession  of  th 
ancient  capital  of  Sivajee. 

The  new  Peishwa  and  Rugonath  Rao  continued  for  some  tim 
in  apparent  amity  ;  but  the  mother  of  the  one,  the  wife  of  th 
other,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  Bramin  ministers,  would  probabl 
have  created  discord  between  men  of  better  temper  and  strong* 
judgment.  Rugonath  Rao,  with  the  consent  of  all  excep 
Sukaram  Bappoo,  who  objected  to  the  violence  of  the  measun 
was  again  made  prisoner  on  the  11th  of  April  and  cor 
April  11.  fined  in  an  apartment  of  the  same  palace  in  whic 
Narrain  Rao,  when  at  Poena,  usuaUy  resided.' 

'  Narrain  Rao  was  the  youngest  of  the  three  sons  of  Baliajee  Bajt 
Bao.  Wiawas  Rao,  the  eldest,  fell,  ae  may  be  remembered,  i 
Panniput. 

»  Mahrotta  MSS.  and  Bombay  Records. 
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Nana  Fumuwees  stood  high  in  the  young  Peishwa's  estimation, 
but  Bujaba  Foorundhuree  and  Hurry  Punt  Phurkay  were  his 
chief  confidante.  The  principal  state  afCairs  continued  ostenaibly 
to  be  transacted  by  Sukaram  Bappoo,  but  the  favourites  were 
inimical  to  hia  administration.  Narrain  Rao  was  particularly 
kmbitious  of  military  fame,  and  looked  forward  with  eagerness 
to  the  ensuing  season,  when  he  proposed  to  make  a  campaign  in 
the  Camatic.  For  this  purpose  troops  were  directed  to  be  in 
readiness,  and  orders  were  dispatched  to  recall  the  armies  from 
HindooBtan.  But  circumstances  occurred  which  occasioned  the 
probability  of  employment  in  the  Mahratta  territories. 

Janoiee  Bhonslay  was  at  Theur  at  the  period  of  Mahdoo  Rao's 
death  ;  but  prior  to  that  event,  he  had  obtained  his  sanction  to 
•dopt  Rughoojee,  the  eldest  son.  of  Moodajee,  who  was  the  only 
me  of  all  the  brothers  that  had  issue  ;  and  Janojee  not  only 
made  the  adoption,  but  was  said  to  have  appointed  Mood^ae  the 
guardian  of  his  heir.  Janojee  died  in  the  month  of  May  near 
Tooljapoor :  Moodajee  and  Sabajee  each  claimed  the  right  of 
guardiAnahip  ;  but  Durya  Bye,  the  widow  of  Janojee,  resisted  the 
pretensions  of  both,  assumed  the  govenunent,  and  appointed 
Sabajee  her  general  and  Dewan,  Moodajee,  unfortunately  for 
binuelf  and  his  son,  had  hitherto  maintained  a  connexion  with 
Rugonath  Rao,  and  hia  pretensions  not  being  supported  by  Narrain 
Rao '  or  his  ministers,  he  could  only  levy  troops  and  assert  his  cause 
by  force  of  arms.  The  Peishwa  in  vain  interposed  his  advice  : 
Uoodajee's  party  were  much  discouraged  by  the  defection  of  a 
considerable  number  of  the  choice  troops,  who  carried  with  them 
the  Juree  Putka  of  the  Sena  Sahib  Soobeh  ;  but  notwithstanding 
the  evil  preside  which  this  created  amongst  his  men,  he  attacked 
his  brother  at  Koombaree  near  Ankolah,  where  he  was  defeated 
with  severe  loss  and  compelled  to  flee  with  precipitation.  The 
Peisbwa's  agent  at  last  procured  a  cassation  of  hostilities,  but 
the  brothers  had  scarcely  met.  when  Durya  Bye,  quitting  Sabajee,' 
)oined  Moodajee.     The  latter  again  took  the  field,  obtained  the 

'  The  Peishwa's  government  acknowledged  Sabajee  as  Sens  Sahib 
Boobeh,  as  he  is  bo  styled  in  an  original  agreoment  of  four  articles, 
by  which  ho  becomes  bound  to  fulfil  the  conditiona  of  the  agreeraent 
nt«rod  into  by  Janojee. 

*  Uurya  Bye  was  probably  actuated  by  Sabajee's  having  beea 
Mknowledged  aa  Sena  Sahib  Soobeh.  which,  if  admitted,  at  once 
M  MidB  her  pretensions  aa  guardian. 
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aid  of  Ismael  Khan  Fatan,  Goveroor  of  Elichpoor,  and  renewed 

hostilities.  Sabajee  applied  to  the  Nizam  and  solicited  the 
Feishwa's  assistance ;  Bugonath  Rao  exhorted  Moodajee  to 
persevere;  the  Nizam  joined  Sabajee';  but  the  attention  of 
all  India  was  arrested,  and  there  was  a  momentary  pause  in  the 
bustle  of  political  affairs,  by  reports,  which  proved  correct,  of  the 
murder  of  Narrain  Rao  Peishwa  on  the  30th  of  August.' 

It  appeared  that  on  the  morning  of  that  day  there  had  been  con- 
siderable conunotion  amongst  the  regular  infantry  in  the  Peishwa's 
service,  and  it  increased  so  much  towards  noon,  that  after  an 
interview  with  Rughoojee  Angria,  who  had  juat  arrived  from 
Kolabah  to  pay  his  respects,  Narrain  Rao,  before  he  went  to  dinner, 
told  Hurry  Punt  Phurkay  to  take  some  precautions  in  case  of 
disturbance,  meaning  that  he  should  secure  the  palace.  Hurry 
Punt,  however,  thoughtlessly  neglected  these  orders  and  went 
to  dine  with  a  friend  in  the  neighbourhood.*  The  Peishwa  in  the 
afternoon  had  retired  to  repose  in  his  private  apartments,  when 
he  was  awoke  by  a  great  tiunult  in  the  palace,  caused  by  a  large 
body  of  infantry,  who,  having  continued  their  clamours  tor  pay 
throughout  the  day,  were  at  last,  about  two  o'clock,  led  to  the 
palace  by  Somer  Sing  and  Mohummud  Yeesoof  on  pretence 
of  demanding  their  arrears.  Khumik  Sing,  one  of  their  number, 
who  commanded  at  the  palace  guard,  joined  them  ;  but  instead 
of  entering  at  the  large  gate  on  the  north  side,  to  which  there  was 
no  impediment,  they  made  their  way  by  an  unfinished  doorway 
on  the  east  side,  which,  together  with  the  waU  surrounding  the 
palace,  had  been  pulled  down  a  short  time  before,  to  make  an 
entrance  distinct  from  that  of  the  quarter  inhabited  by  Rugonath 
Rao.  Narrain  Rao,  on  starting  from  sleep,  neither  resolved  on 
concealment  nor  defence,  but  ran  to  hia  imcle's  apartments,  and 
being  closely  pursued  by  Somer  Sing  he  threw  himself  into  his 
uncle's  arms,  and  called  on  him  to  save  him.  Rugonath  Rao  did 
interfere  and  begged  of  them  to  spare  him.  '  I  have  not  gone 
thus  far  to  ensure  my  own  destruction,'  replied  Somer  Sing  r  '  let 
him  go  or  you  shall  die  with  him.'  Rugonath  Rao  disengaged 
himself  and  got  out  upon  the  terrace  ;    Narrain  Rao  attempted 

'  Mahratta  MSS.  '  Mr.  Mostyn'a  Report. 

'  In  consequence  probably  of  this  neglect,  Hurry  Punt,  it  would 
seem,  was  accused  of  being  one  of  the  partisans  of  Rugoba,  which 
decidedly  waa  not  the  case. 
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to  follow  him,  but  Truleea  Powar,  one  of  the  Mahratto  doineetics 
of  Rugonath  Rao,  who  was  armed,  seized  him  by  the  legs  and  pulled 
him  down,  at  which  instant  another  domestic  named  Chapajee 
Teleekur  in  the  service  of  Narrain  Rao,  entered  the  apartment, 
and,  although  unarmed,  ran  forward  to  his  master,  who  clasped 
his  arms  about  his  neck,  when  Somer  Sing  and  Truleea  Powar 
dispatched  thent  both  with  their  sworda.  Wliilst  this  was  passing 
in  the  interior,  the  whole  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  palace  was  secured 
by  the  conspirators  ;  the  people  in  the  city  heard  of  a  tumult, 
Kmed  men  thronged  in  the  streets,  the  shops  were  shut,  and  the 
inhabitants  ran  to  and  fro  in  consternation,  asking  what  had 
happened.  Sukarani  Bappoo  repaired  to  the  Kotwal's  Chowree, 
or  office  of  the  police  magistrate,  where  word  being  brought  to 
him  that  Rugonath  Rao  was  not  only  alive,  but  had  sent  out 
awurances  to  the  people  that  all  was  quiet,  and  had  even  invited 
Bome  of  them  to  go  inside,  Sukaram  directed  Hurry  Punt  Phurkay 
to  write  a  note  to  Rugonath  Rao  in  his  name,  which  Rugonath 
Rao  answered  in  his  own  hand-writing,  informing  him  of  the 
murder  of  his  nephew  by  some  of  the  Gardees  (regular  infantry). 
Hurry  Punt  Phurkay  then  declared  that  suspicions  which  he 
had  entertained  of  Rugonath  Rao  were  confirmed  ;  and  alarmed 
for  his  personal  safety,  he  instantly  fled  to  Baramuttee.  Sukaram 
B^poo  tranquillized  the  minds  of  the  people,  by  recommending 
them  to  go  to  their  homes  and  to  remain  quiet,  when  nothing 
■hould  molest  them.  Bujaba  Poorundhuree  and  Mallojee 
Ghorepuray  had  an  interview  with  Rugonath  Rao  that  night ; 
and  Trimbuck  Rao  Mama,  repairing  to  the  palace,  bore  off  the 
body  of  the  unfortunate  Peishwa  and  performed    the    funeral 

Visitors  were  admitted  to  the  palace  ;  Mr,  Mostyn,  the  English 
envoy,  and  the  different  wukeels  paid  their  respects,  but  Rugonath 
Rao  remained  in  confinement,  detained,  as  was  pretended  by 
the  conspirators,  as  a  security  for  the  payment  of  their  arrears. 
Rugonath  Rao  was  suspected,  but  there  was  no  proof  of  his  being 
tbeauthorof  the  outrage.  It  was  well  known  that  he  had  an  affec- 
tion for  his  nephew,  and  the  ministers,  considering  the  extreme 
jealousy  with  which  many  of  them  viewed  eacli  other,  arc  entitled 
to  some  praise  for  having  adopted  a  resolution  on  the  occasion 
equally  soimd  and  politic.  They  were  generally  of  opinion  that, 
vhilst  there  remained  a  shadow  of  doubt,  it  was  on  every  account 
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advisable  to  support  Rugoba's  right  to  the  succession  ;  to  this 
Rcun  Shastree,  who  was  consulted,  made  no  objections,  but 
dihgently  instituted  a  search  into  the  whole  transaction.  About 
six  weeks  after  the  event,  ha  ving  obtained  proofs  against  Rugonath 
Rao,  the  Shastree  waited  upon  him  and  accused  him  of  having 
given  an  authority  to  Somer  Sing  and  Mohummud  Yeesoof  to 
commit  the  deed.  Rugonath  Rao  is  said  to  have  actuiowledged  to 
Rani  Shaatree  that  he  had  writton  an  order  to  those  men,  author- 
izing them  to  seize  Narrain  Rao,  but  that  he  had  never  given  the 
order  to  kill  him.  This  admission  ia  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  literally  true ;  for  by  the  original  pt^er,  afterwards  re- 
covered by  Ram  Shastree,  it  was  found  that  the  word  dhurawi, 
to  seize,  was  altered  to  marawi,  to  kill.  It  is  universally  believed 
that  the  alteration  was  made  by  the  infamous  Anundee  Bye  ; 
and  although  Rugonath  Rao's  own  conduct,  in  subsequently 
withholding  protection  even  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  sufficiently 
justifies  the  suspicion  of  his  being  fully  aware  of  it,  the  moderate 
and  general  opinion  in  the  Mahratta  country  is  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  murder  his  nephew  ;  that  he  was  exasperated  by  his 
confinement,  and  excited  by  the  desperate  counsels  of  his  wife, 
to  whom  is  also  attributed  the  activity  of  the  domestic,  Truleea 
Powar,'  who  was  set  on  by  the  vindictive  malice  of  that  bad 

After  Rugonath  Rao  had  avowed  his  having  so  far  participated 
in  the  fall  of  his  nephew,  he  asked  Ram  Shastree  what  atonement 
he  could  make.  'The  sacrifice  of  your  own  life,'  r^hod  the 
undaunted  and  virtuous  Shastree,  '  for  your  future  hte  cannot 
be  passed  in  amendment  ;  neither  you  nor  your  government 
can  prosper ;  and  for  my  own  part  I  will  neither  accept  of  em- 
ployment nor  enter  Poona,  whilst  you  preside  in  the  adminis- 
tration.' He  kept  his  word,  and  retired  to  a  sequestered  village 
near  Waee. 

In  the  meantime  the  arrears  were  discharged,  Rugonath  Rac 
was  released,  and  hia  adopted  son,  Amrut  Rao,  attended  by  Bujaba 
Poorundhuree,  was  dispatched  to  Satora  for  the  clothes  of  investi- 
ture, which  were  brought  back  accordingly,  and  Rugonath  Rac 


'  It  was  given  out  that  this  domestic  was  actuated  by  n  . 
personal  revenge,  in  consequence  of  having  been  publicly  flogged  bj 
Narrain  Rao's  orders.  He  was  executed  foe  the  murder  of  Narrain 
Rao  several  years  afterwards  by  Nana  Fumuweea. 
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wtta  proclaimed  Peishwo.  Sukaram  Bappoo  was  confirmed  as 
K&rbaree ;  but  Chintoo  Wittul  and  Sewdaaheo  Rainchundur,  the 
son  of  Ramchimdur  Baba  Shenwae.  were  the  most  confidential 
of  the  new  PeiBhwa's  ministers.' 

Of  Nairain  Rao  little  need  be  aaid  except  to  contradict  unjust 
calumny.  He  was  murdered  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age  ; 
hiB  folliee  were  those  of  a  boy,  but  the  feelings  and  interest  of  a 
party  blackened  them  into  crimes.  ~  He  was  affectionate  to  his 
relations,*  kind  U>  his  domestics,  andallbuthis  enemies  loved  him.' 
There  is  a  well-known  Poona  anecdote  which,  though  oftener 
told  of  Mahdoo  Bao,  was  one  from  which  the  latter  used  to  say 
his  brother  would  become  an  enterprising  officer.  While  specta- 
tors of  an  elephant  fight  at  the  Gooltekree,  a  small  hill  in  the 
otvirona  of  the  city,  one  of  the  animals,  when  enraged,  came 
full  speed  towards  the  spot  where  they  sat.  Most  of  the  atten- 
dants and  all  the  principal  people,  whose  fears  overcame  their 
politeness  for  the  Feishwa,  hurried  off,  and  Narrain  Rao  jumped 
up  to  run  with  the  rest.  Mahdoo  Rao  caught  his  arm  ;  '  Brother,' 
said  he,  'what  will  the  Ukhbars*  aay  of  you.'  He  instantly 
sat  down  with  composure,  and  the  danger,  which  became  immi- 
nent, was  averted  by  the  extraordinary  bravery  of  a  Mahratta 
Sillidar  named  Appajee  Rao  Pahtunkur,  who,  drawing  his  dagger, 
sprang  in  front  of  the  Peishwa  and  turned  the  animal  aside  by 
wounding  him  in  the  trunk. 

The  Peishwa's  army  imder  Visajee  Kishen  returned  frona 
HindoostAO,  after  the  accession  of  Rugonath  Rao.  We  left  the 
Emperor  preparing  to  resist  their  usurpation  of  his  authority. 
As  Mahadajee  Sindia  could  not  disguise  his  enmity  to  Zabita 
Khan,  and  disapproved  of  the  Mahratta  alliance  with  the  Rohillas, 
be  was  employed  to  the  westward,  collecting  tribute  from  the 
Jhats  and  Rajpoot  states ;  but  Visajee  Kishen  and  Tookajee 
Holkar  continued  in  the  Rohilla  country  with  upwards  of  thirty 
thousand  horse.    Their  absence  from  the  capital  gave  the  Emperor 

>  Mahratta  M88.     Mr.  Mostyn's  dispatches. 

'  A  few  of  his  original  letters,  generally  written  to  Parwuttea  Bya, 
the  widow  o(  Sewdaaheo  Rao,  found  amongat  the  Poona  Records, 
beij   testimony   to   that  trait. 

'  [Bui  aao  the  remarkB  of  W.  Taylor  in  Forreafs  Seltctvmi  {Maraihd 
Stria),  vol.  i,  pt.  ii,  p.  251.] 

*  '  Native  newspapers.'  Narrain  Rao  had  indeed  '  a  gaiette  to 
hinudt,'  but  far  different  from  his  brother's  anticipation. 
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full  time  to  prepare  for  resisting  them,  and  his  preparations  were 
much  more  formidable  than  the  Mahrattas  had  anticipated. 
Visajee  therefore  endeavoured  by  every  means  to  soothe  or 
intimidate  him  into  terms,  and  would  probably  have  succeeded 
but  for  the  more  firm  counsel  of  Nujeef  Kban.  A  battle  took 
place  in  the  environs  of  I>eLhi  on  the  19th  December,  1772,  in 
which  the  Mahrattas  were  victorious  after  an  obstinate  conflict- 
The  Moghul  horse,  although  bravely  led  by  Nujeef  Khan,  behaved 
ill ;  but  the  Emperor's  regular  infantry  acted  with  spirit ;  par- 
ticularly two  battalions  of  Sepoys,  originally  disciplined  by  the 
English,  which  fought  under  the  command  of  a  Frenchman 
named  Madoc,^  and  retired  in  order.  The  terms  required  by  the 
Mahrattas  on  this  occasion  from  the  Emperor  were  far  from 
immoderate  ;  they  obliged  him  to  nominate  the  Peishwa  his 
Bukhshee,  or  commander-in-chief,  and  to  appoint  Zabita  Khan 
the  Peishwa'e  deputy  ;  to  confirm  all  the  promises  he  had  first 
made  to  them  ;  to  cede  Serampore,  lately  taken  from  the  Jhats, 
and  to  give  them  a  grant  of  Korah  and  Kurrab,'  two  provinces 
east  of  the  Jumna,  adjoining  their  frontier  in  Bundelcund,  which 
the  English  Government  of  Bengal  had  obliged  Shujah-ud-Dowlah 
to  cede  for  the  Emperor's  support,  as  long  as  he  chose  to  continue 
imder  the  British  protection  ;  but  as  he  had  voluntarily  relin- 
quished all  the  benefits  of  their  alliance,  they  claimed  the  right 

I  Madoc  was  ooe  of  the  earlioafr  of  thoao  European  adventurers 
who  rose  to  consequence  in  the  immediate  service  of  the  native  states. 
He  was  considered  by  the  natives  a  brave  soldier  but  an  indifferent 
officer  ;  incapable  of  acting  as  a  chief  in  command  ;  and  of  a  faithless 
character.  [His  name  is  also  spelt  Madec.  Keene  caJIs  him  Et^doc 
{Mughal  Empire,  p.  66).  Described  as  ignorant  and  illiterate,  he  is 
supposed  to  have  deserted  from  the  French  army  in  Southern  India 
in  1774,  and  to  have  joined  Najf  KhSn  at  DelhL  Malleson  states 
that  he  commenced  his  career  in  1767,  and  was  one  of  Sombre's  (Samrii) 
officers.  Leaving  Najf  Khan,  he  joined  the  Rana  of  Oohad  in  1776. 
After  his  defeat  by  the  Rohillas  in  Mewatti  district  Madec  fled  to  Agra, 
where  he  raised  another  corps.  This  he  sold  to  the  Kana  of  Gohad 
in  1782.  He  then  retired  to  Europe,  and  was  killed  there  in  a  duel. 
(Compton,  Military  Adventurers  of  Hinduslan,  p.  371.)] 

»  [Kora  (Korah)  is  a  town  in  Fat«hpur  District,  about  one  hundred 
miles  north-west  of  Allahabad,  It  was  the  capital  of  a  Sarkdr  in 
Akbar'a  time.  Kara  (Kurrah),  about  forty  miles  north-west  of  Alla- 
habad, is  a  small  town  in  that  district,  which  played  a  considerable 
part  in  earlier  ages.  Some  of  the  early  English  documents  speak  of 
'  Corah  '  only,  but  the  territory  is  often  described  as  '  Corah  and 
Kurrah'   (Strachey,  HohiUa   War,  p.  37  n.).      O.H.I. ,  p.   503  n.] 
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g  of  the  reverBion,  and  detaiminad  to  repel  any  attempt 
the  Habrattas  might  make  for  their  occupation.  They  resolved, 
however,  to  act  strictly  on  the  defensive  and  to  assist  their  ally, 
Shujah-ud-dowlah,  in  resisting  an  invasion  of  the  province  of 
Oude,  which  it  was  supposed  the  Mahrattaa  meditated  ;  but  after 
an  inactive  campaign  they  quitted  Hindoostan  in  the  end  of 
Hay,'  in  consequence  of  a  positive  recall  by  Natrain  Rao  for  the 
porpoee  to  which  we  have  aUuded.  Visajee  Kiahen,  however,  did 
uot  reach  Foona  till  the  rains  were  nearly  over. 

Aa  Hyder  Ally  had  most  reason  to  apprehend  the  approach 
o(  the  Mahrattas,  so  was  he  most  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
the  confusion  likely  to  ensue  from  the  late  violent  change  in  the 
state.  A  strong  detachment  was  sent  under  his  son  Tippoo  for 
the  recovery  of  the  districts  conquered  by  the  Mahrattas  in  the 
late  war ;  and  Nizam  Ally  was  likewise  preparing,  with  the  hope 
of  profiting  by  Bramin  dissensions  in  the  same  manner  that  they 
bad  encroached  during  the  intestine  broils  of  his  own  family. 

Hoodajee  Bhonslay,  with  his  son,  and  the  widow  of  Janojee, 
joined  Rugonatb  Rao,  and  on  that  occasion  Rughoojee  Bhonslay, 
a«  tbe  adopted  son  of  Janojee,  was  invested  as  Sena  Sahib  Soobeh. 
Sabajee  continuing  the  stronger  party,  Moodajee  remained  with 
tbe  Peishwa;  but  Rughoojee  and  Durya  Bye  returned  towards 
Berar.  Rugonath  Rao  reived  in  the  first  instance  to  oppose 
Nizam  Ally,  and  to  endeavour  to  cripple  his  power ;  otherwise, 
by  crossing  the  Kietna,  he  must  have  left  his  own  territory 
exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  Nizam  and  Sabajee  Bhonslay. 

At  this  critical  period,  when  the  army  had  marched  and 
Rugonath  Rao  was  on  the  eve  of  departure  from  Poona,  Ram 
Sbaetree  waited  upon  hiin  in  the  manner  which  has  been  mentioned. 
The  other  ministers  were  less  sincere,  but  as  Rugonath  Rao 
showed  himself  suspicious  and  distrustful  of  all  the  experienced 
men  who  were  capable  of  supporting  his  government,  they  soon 
became  entirely  estranged  from  his  councils.  Sewdasheo  Ram- 
chundur,  Chintoo  Wittul,  Abbajee  Mahdeo,  and  Sukaram  Hurry, 
the  persons  of  whom  he  made  choice,  were  ill-qualified  to  supply 
their  place.     In  the  month  of  November,  the  Peishwa's  army 

'  Appendix  to  the  Fifth  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Secrecy. 
Bombay  Records,  and  Mahratta  MSS.  The  Seyr  Mutuakhereen  gives 
K  very  confused  account  of  these  (ransactionH  at  Dellii,  which  does 
not  agree  with  any  of  the  authorities  above  quoted. 
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approached  that  of  Nizam  Al)y,  before  the  latt«r  was  prepared 
and  he  was  compelled  to  seek  shelter  under  the  walls  of  Beder 
For  three  weeks  there  were  daily  skirmishes,  in  which  the  Mah- 
rattaa  were  generally  successful ;  the  Moghuts,  when  pressed 
retired  under  cover  of  the  cannon  on  the  works,  and  the  Mahrattas, 
although  they  occasionally  brought  up  guns  to  cannonade,'  wen 
obliged  to  retire  daily  to  their  camp  on  the  bank  of  the  Manjera 
as  most  of  the  wells '  in  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  Beder  wert 
within  gun-shot  of  the  walls  of  the  fort. 

From  the  reports  of  these  partial  actions,  the  unpopularity  o; 
Rugoba  might  be  read  in  repeated  accounts  of  his  being  defeated 
wounded,  or  at  the  point  of  death.'    The  Moghul  army,  however 

'  Rugonabh  Bao  used  a  large  brass  gun  on  this  occasion  callet 
Maha  Kalee  (the  goddess  of  destruction),  which  is  now  at  Foona,  ant 
which  throws  a  ball  a  long.way,  aa  I  fancy  some  of  my  readers  coulc 
WBtity. 

'  Besides,  all  Hindoos  are  very  particular  in  regard  to  water  an< 
always  prefer  drinking  from  a  running  stream. 

'  The  following  extract  from  one  of  Mr.  Mostyn's  dispatches  is  i 
specimen  of  the  invention  of  the  day.  Since  closing  my  addresi 
to  the  Committee  (the  select  committee  of  the  Bombay  Govemmen 
is  meant},  '  I  have  learnt  that  a  party  of  the  Nizam's  foot  approachec 
quite  to  Rugoba's  tout,  undiscovered,  and  were  taken  for  his  owi 
guard,  who  by  some  means  were  absent  that  night.  On  tbeii 
endeavouring  to  enter  the  tent,  some  of  the  servants  found  them  on 
and  alarmed  the  camp.  They  were  then  obliged  to  fly  aa  fast  ai 
possible  ;  however,  one  cut  through  the  tent  walls  and  made  a  blov 
at  Rugoba,  which  took  just  below  his  right  shoulder,  cut  four  inche 
down  the  arm,  and  half  through  the  bone.  Afterwards  a  firing  com 
menced,  when  a  musket  ball  grazed  along  his  left  arm,  so  that  hi 
is  now  lame  of  both  arms,  has  a  fever,  and  several  ulcers  about  hii 
knee.  The  elephant  with  the  gold  standard '  (ray  readers  will  recog 
nize  the  Juree  Putka)  '  the  Moghuls  carried  o^ ;  this  is  looked  upoi 
with  these  people  aa  a  most  unlucky  omen.'  Mr.  Mostyn,  who  ha< 
not  then  much  experience  in  Mahratta  politics,  writes  all  the  abovi 
as  intelligence  which  he  fully  credited  ;  he  might  have  stopped  hi 
evidence  when  he  came  to  such  particulars  as  the  four  inches,  whici 
a  good  member  of  a  Punchayet  would  have  done,  and  extracted  valu 
able  evidence,  not  from  the  falsehoods  spoken,  but  from  what  hi. 
judgment  could  clearly  interpret  as  the  object  of  the  speaker.  Strangi 
as  it  may  appear,  it  was  upon  the  receipt  of  the  dispatch  of  which  thi 
aljave  is  on  extract,  that  Uie  Bombay  Government  came  to  the  reso 
lution,  in  case  of  the  death  or  deposition  of  Rugoba,  to  take  posses 
sion  of  Salaette,  &c.,  by  force  of  artns  ;  and  I  may  remark  that  Mi 
Taylor's  able  letter  to  the  Bengal  Government,  Sth  October,  177(1 
founded  on  Mr.  Mostyn's  intelligence,  is  incorrect.  Col.  Wilks  an 
Mr.  Mill  have  been  led  into  error  from  the  same  circumstance.  Huge 
nath  Rao  was  nob  defeated. 
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sooD  became  straitened  ;  and  Nizam  Ally  could  only  bring  on  his 
supplies  and  reinforcements  by  risking  an  action  with  the  Mali- 
rattas  at  a  great  disadvantage.  He  therefore  proposed 
(Dee.  9.)  to  treat,  and  it  was  agreed  on  the  9th  December  that 
he  should  give  up  territory  yielding  an  annual  sum  of 
twwtty  lacks  of  rupees.  This  cession,  if  judiciously  distributed 
amongst  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  would  probably  have  enabled 
Rugonath  Rao  to  maintain  an  ascendancy  in  the  state ;  but  after 
kQ  was  settled  Nizam  Ally,  with  a  show  of  the  greatest  frankness, 
piaid  him  a  visit,  brought  to  tuB  recollection  their  former  alliance, 
and  being  well  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  in  which 
Rugonath  Rao  stood,  assured  him  of  his  perpetual  friendship  on 
all  future  occasions  ;  he  praised  the  wisdom  of  his  administration, 
affected  even  to  be  proud  of  hia  submission  to  the  great  Rugonath 
Rao,  and  manifested  entire  confidence  in  his  generosity,  by 
placing  before  him  his  seal  of  state  and  desiring  him  to  add  as 
much  more  to  the  cession  as  he  thought  fit. 

Rugonath  Rao,  to  the  great  joy  of  his  domestic  enemies,  in 

■n    effusion    of  misplaced  generosity  immediately  restored  the 

'  whole  ;  and  although  little  can  be  said  in  excuse  for  his  being  thus 

openly  cajoled  by  the  well-known  Nizam  Ally,  it  is  one  of  many 

proofs  that  he  was  still  more  weak  than  wicked. 

Rugonath  Rao,  after  peace  was  concluded  with  the  Moghuls, 
encamped  for  some  time  at  Kulburga,  and  detached  Trimbuck 
Rao  Mama  to  watch  the  motions  of  Sabajee  Bhonslay,  who 
occupied  a  threatening  position  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aurung- 
abad.  This  arrangement  was  precisely  that  which  Rugoba's 
enemies  desired,  and  they  perceived  with  secret  pleasure  that 
his  mind  was  completely  occupied  in  planning  an  expedition  into 
the  Camatic,  where  he  projected  not  only  the  expulsion  of  Hyder 
from  the  Mahratta  districts,  of  which  he  had  possessed  himself, 
but  the  punishment  of  Mohummud  Ally  and  the  English  for 
having  reduced  Tanjore.'  In  prosecution  of  these  designs  he 
proceeded  towards  the  Kiatna,  but  in  the  meantime  a  cabal  was 
forming  against  him.  which  aoon  obstructed  his  progress. 

Sukaram  Bappoo  and  Nana  Kumuwees  ha<l,  on  different 
pretences,  withdrawn  themselves  from  the  army  and  returned 
to  Poona.     They  were  soon  followed  by  Ounput  Rao  Rastia, 

'  It  wascarriedbystorm  ITthSeptembar,  1773.     (Madras  Records.) 
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Babajee  Naik  •  Baramuttaekur,  and  several  other  persona  of 
consequence.  Moraba  Furnuweea  waa  the  last  of  his  old  ministers 
that  quitted  his  camp,  except  Bujaba  Poorundhuree. 

It  was  evident  to  all  but  Rugoba  and  his  immediate  dependants 
that  there  was  some  scheme  ia  agitation.  The  principal  persona 
of  the  Poooa  ministry  at  this  time,  of  whom  so  much  has  been 
written,  were  Sukaram  Bappoo,  Trimbuck  Rao  Mama,  the  two 
Fumuwees,  Nana  and  Moraba,  Bujaba  Poorundhuree,  Anund 
Rao  Jewajee '  and  Hurry  Punt  Phurkay  '  ;  — all  men  raised  by 
the  present  family  of  Peishwas,  and  totally,  as  the  reader  will 
perceive,  distinct  from  the  eight  Purdhana  of  Sivajee  and  Shao. 

There  were  a  variety  of  conjectures  in  the  Mahratta  country  as 
to  the  revolution  meditated  ;  some  said  the  ministers  intended  to 
release  the  Kaja ;  others,  that  a  person  assuming  the  name  of 
Sewdasheo  Rao  Bhow,  and  now  a  prisoner  in  the  fort  of  Ahmed- 
nugur,  was  to  be  set  up  as  Peishwa  in  the  room  of  Rugonath  Rao. 
This  Sewdasheo  Rao,  or  Suddaba,  according  to  the  familiar  name 
by  which  the  person  alluded  to  was  known,  was  a  Kanoja  Bramin 
from  Hindoostan,  who  personated  the  Bhow,  and  raised  an 
insurrection,  which  had  been  suppressed  by  his  c^ture  and  the 
dispersion  of  his  followers.  But  impostors  of  this  description 
obtain  surprising  credence  in  the  Deccan ;  and  it  waa  still  a 
popular  belief  that  the  real  Bhow  Sahib,  confined  for  state  reasons, 
was  about  to  be  released  and  opposed  to  the  unpopular  Dada 
Sahib.* 

A.D.  1774, — The  development,  however,  of  their  real  plans 
soon  put  an  end  to  surmises.      It  having  been  discovered  that 

1  The  nephew  or  grandson  of  Bappoojee  Naik  Baramutteekur,  who 
wae  married  to  the  aunt  of  Ballajee  Bajee  Rao,  and  who  endeavoured, 
with  the  support  of  Rughoojee  Bhonslay,  to  purchase  the  office  of 
Peishwa  in  1740. 

1  Anund  Rao  Jewajee,  coounonly  called  the  Khasgeewala,  from 
having  the  charge  of  all  the  Peishwa's  personal  aSairs.  He  was  the 
son  ot  Govind  Sew  Bam,  already  repeatedly  mentioned. 

'  Hurry  Punt  Phurkay  waa  of  very  low  origin,  having  been  a 
comraon  domestic  in  the  family  of  Trimbuck  Bao  Dixit,  a  banker  in    . 

*  Bugoba  and  Dada  Sahib  were  familiar  or  domestic  names  for 
Rugonath  Rao,  as  Suddaba  and  Bhow  Sahib  were  for  Sewdasheo  Rao 
Chimnajee.  Mr.  Mostyn  mentions  that  the  impostor  was  confined 
in  Doulutabad,  which  is  a  mistake  ;  he  waa  afterwards  removed  from 
Ahmednugur  to  Rutnaguiry,  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  notice 
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Gunga  Bye,  the  widow  of  Narrain  Rao,  was  pregnant,  it  was 
resolved,  on  pretence  of  canying  her  to  a  place  of  safety,  to  convey 
her  to  the  fort  of  Poonindhur.  But  it  is  generally  believed  that 
the  real  motive  was  to  disguise  an  intention  they  had  formed  of 
eventually  exchanging  the  infant  of  Gunga  Bye  in  case  of  its 
proving  a  female,  by  substituting  a  male  child.  For  this  purpose 
several  Braniia  women  in  a  state  of  pregnancy  are  said  to  have 
been  conveyed  into  the  fort  at  the  same  time.  Gunga  Bye 
herself  was  carried  off  from  Poona  by  Nana  Fumuwees  and  Hurry 
Punt  Phurkay  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  January,  but  the  reason 
of  her  removal  was  publicly  announced.  Parwuttee  Bye,  the 
widow  of  Sewdasheo  Bao,  a  lady  very  much  respected,  acconi- 
ponied  her.  The  ministers  forming  themselves  into  a  sort  of 
regency  under  Gunga  Bye  began  to  govern  the  country  in  her  name. 
All  the  adherents  of  Rugonath  Bao  were  thrown  into  confinement. 
Negotiations  were  opened  with  Nizam  Ally  and  Sabajee  Bhonslay, 
both  of  whoni  agreed  to  support  the  widow's  pretensions,  and 
intrigues,  managed  by  Krist  Rao  Bulwunt  in  the  camp  of 
Rugonath  Rao,  were  ready  to  biorst  forth  in  general  revolt  the 
moment  that  a  signal  was  received  from  the  confederates  at 

In  the  meantime  Bugonath  Rao  had  advanced  beyond  Bellary, 
and  had  admitted  an  arrangement  with  Hyder  Ally.  His  pecu- 
niary distress  was  so  urgent  that,  upon  Hyder's  pajdng  a  few  lacks 
of  rupiees  and  promising  to  make  up  the  sum  to  twenty-five  lacks, 
Rugoba  relinquished  all  claim  to  three  of  the  Mohratta  districts, 
and  Hyder  probably  then  foresaw  that  the  rest  must  in  the 
course  of  a  very  short  time  fall  into  his  hands.  In  a  few  days, 
on  hearing  of  the  events  that  had  happened  at  Poena,  Rugonath 
Rao  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  designs  of  levying  a  tribute 
from  the  province  of  Arcot,  and  concluded  a  treaty  at  Callian- 
droog,  by  which  Hyder  recognized  his  right  of  succession  as 
Peishwa  and  agreed  to  pay  him,andonly  to  him.  an  annual  tribute 
of  six  lacks  of  rupees.' 

Rugonath  Rao  had  information  of  the  revolution  before  any 
person  in  his  camp,  and  was  warned  to  be  on  his  guard  against 

>  Mahratta  MSS.  and  Mr.  Mostyn's  dispatches. 

'  Willu.  I  follow  the  Mahratta  MSS.  and  what  can  be  gathered 
from  Mr.  Moityn'a  dispatches,  in  stating  the  payment  by  Hyder 
to  have  been  prior  to  receiving  the  news  of  the  revolution. 
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several  of  his  Surdara,  but  especially  Bhowan  Rao  Pritee  Needhee. 
Uncertain  what  to  do,  where  wiedom  would  probably 'have  done 
nothing,  he  called  upon  Bhowan  Rao  to  account  for  his  being  at 
the  head  of  four  thousand  horse,  when  three  hundred  was  the 
complement  required  to  be  furnished  by  the  tenure  of  his  Jagheer 
lands.  The  Pritee  Needhee  would  not  condescend  to  answer  an 
inquiry  so  abrupt.  Rugonath  Rao  threatened  to  attack  him.  and 
ordered  Moorar  Rao  Ghorepuray  Senaputtee  '  to  plunder  his 
troops.'  Ghorepuray  replied  that  he  was  ready  to  fight  any 
enemy  of  the  state,  but  this  being  a  domestic  quarrel  he  begged  to 
be  excused.  A  similar  answer  was  returned  by  Wamun  Rao 
Govind  Putwurdhun  and  several  other  commanders.  He  then 
ordered  out  his  household  troops,  and  guns  were  brought  ready 
to  open,  in  case  he  should  still  refuse  an  explanation  ;  but  finding 
the  Pritee  Needhee  resolute,  and  his  followers,  mostly  all  from  the 
banks  of  the  Maun  and  the  Yairla,  declaring  to  a  man  that  they 
would  die  with  him,  Rugonath  Rao  went  himself  to  Bhowan  Bao 
and  demanded  an  interview.  He  was  received  respectfully  ;  but 
when  sitting  down  the  latter  laid  his  sword  between  them,  and  on 
being  asked  by  the  Peishwa  why  he  took  such  a  precaution,  '  It 
is,'  said  Bhowan  Rao,  '  lest  the  Punt  Purdhan  should  forget  that 
he  is  about  to  confer  with  the  Pritee  Needhee.'  After  sonte 
general  assurances  on  both  sides,  the  visit  terminated  by  Rugonath 
Rao  agreeing  to  advance  him  a  sum  of  money  ;  and  alt  resort 
to  coercion  ceased.^ 

The  Pritee  Needhee  and  Moorar  Rao  Ghorepuray  continued 
with  Rugonath  Bao,  who  now  commenced  his  march  towards 
Poona.  Wamun  Bao,  with  all  who  openly  declared  for  the 
ministerial  party,  separated  from  his  army,  but  they  always 
encamped  a  march  on  his  left  flank,  with  every  precaution  to 
prevent  surprise,  reserving  attack  until  the  approach  of  some  of 
the  three  divisions  which  were  moving  to  co-operate  with  them. 
Trimbuck  Rao  Mama  and  Sabajee  Bhonslay  were  advancing 
from  Purinda ;  Hurry  Punt  Phurkay  was  on  his  route  at  the 
head  of  a  division  from  Poona  ;  whilst  Nizam  Ally  was  marching 
across  the  country  from  Kulburga,  to  co-operate  with  either  of 
these  armies  that  might  first  appear,  still  however  pretending  to 
be  the  friend  of  Rugonath  Rao.     Trimbuck  Rao  Mama,  jealous 

'  I  have  this  anecdote  from  Appajee  Gonedeo,  who  was  present. 
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of  Rugonath  Rao's  reputation  as  a  aoldier'  and  ambitious  of 
the  honour  of  reducing  him,  finding  that  Sabajee,  who  had  views 
of  hia  own  to  answer,  was  very  tardy  in  hia  advance,  pushed  on 
in  front  of  his  division,  crossed  the  Beema  at  Punder- 
(Naich.)  poor  on  the  4th  March,  when  Rugonath  Rao,  who  was 
close  in  his  neighbourhood,  made  a  sudden  attack  upon 
him  on  a  fine  plain  between  Kasseegaom  and  Punderpoor,  where 
in  less  than  twenty  minut«s,  with  a  force  considerably  inferior 
to  that  of  his  opponent,  Kugonath  Rao  obtained  a  complete 
victory,  mortally  wounded  Trimbuck  Rao  Mama,  and  took  him 
prisoner. 

Rugonath  Rao  was  one  of  the  foremost  in  a  charge  which  he 
made,  supported  only  by  his  own  division,  amounting  to  about 
tea  thousand  horse.  Gungadhur  Rao  Rastia,  second  in  command 
of  Trimbuck  Rao's  army,  was  wounded,  but  escaped."  Neither 
the  Pritee  Needhee  nor  Moorar  Rao  Ghorepuray,  although  both 
in  Rugonath  Rao's  army,  was  engaged  ;  the  former  withdrew 
and  aft«r  a  short  time  joined  Hurry  Punt  Phurkay,  and  the  latter 
took  the  opportunity  of  the  confusion  to  retire  towards  his 
principality  at  Gootee  and  never  more  recroased  the  Kistna. 
Hurry  Punt  Phurkay  immediately  effected  a  junction  with 
Sabajee  Bhonalay  and  the  Nizam,  but  neither  of  them  was  in 
haet«  to  bring  the  war  to  a  conclusion. 

The  succesB  thus  obtained  by  Rugoba  gave  momentary  life 
to  his  drooping  cause.  He  was  enabled  to  raise  a  large  sum  of 
money  in  Punderpoor,  partly  by  contribution  and  partly  by 
pawning  a  portion  of  some  prize  jewels  which  were  brought  back 
by  Vinajee  Kishen  from  Hindoostan,  and  on  his  return,  agreeably 
to  old  Mahratta  usage,  presented  to  Rugonath  Rao  as  the  head 
of  the  government. 

(April.) — The  greatest  consternation  prevailed  in  Poena,  and 
according  to  the  invariable  practice  of  the  inhabitants  on  such 
occasions,  dreading  alike  their  friends  and  foes,  all  began  to  pack 

'  Trimbuck  Rao  Mama  waa,  ae  will  be  recoUectad,  the  officer  who 
defeated  Myder  three  years  before. 

*  Mr.  Mostya's  dispatches  describe  a  stratagem  practised  by  Rugoba 
on  this  occasion,  but  it  is  not  mentioned  in  any  Mahratta  account, 
tod  beeidefl,  from  the  nature  ot  the  ground  where  it  happened,  which 
iia  very  extensive,  bare  plain,  not  apparently  favourable  to  (he  growth 
of  jungle,  I  doubt  the  possibility  of  an  ambuscade  such  as  Rugoba  is 
Mid  to  havn  aontrived. 
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up  their  property  and  fly  to  forts  or  retired  villages,  where  the; 
esteemed  themselves  secure.  Troops  flocked  to  Rugoba's  standan 
and  he  advanced  for  a  few  days  towards  the  capital ;  but  havin; 
no  funds  to  support  his  army,  which  soon  amounted  to  thirty  o 
forty  thousand  men,  beconiing  suspicious  of  their  fidelity,  ani 
indulging  hopes  of  more  effectual  support  from  Sindia,  Holkar,  o 
eventually  the  Ekiglish,  with  all  of  whoni  he  was  negotiating,  hi 
suddenly  shaped  his  course  towards  Burhanpoor.  This  reaolu 
tioQ  he  adopted  at  a  time  when  the  ministers,  jealous  of  ead 
other,  dreading  the  resentment  of  Rugoba,  and  doubting  the  inten 
tions  of  Sabajee  Bhonslay  as  well  as^of^the  Nizam,  were  on  th 
point  of  releasing  the  Raja  of  Satara,  as  a  measure  calculatec 
to  have  ensured  them  the  aid  of  many  of  the  Mahratta  soldiery 
who  were  discontented  or  neutral.  But  the  retreat  of  Rugobi 
at  once  turned  the  scale  of  opinion  in  their  favour,  and  the  desigi 
was  abandoned.  He  was  followed  by  the  combined  armies  o 
Hurry  Punt  Phurkay,  the  Nizam,  and  Sabajee  Bhonalay,  whiol 
together  amounted  to  fifty  thousand  men  ;  but  the  pursuit  wa 
purposely  retarded  by  Nizam  Ally  in  order"  to  obtain  possessioi 
of  some  territory,  promised  by  the  ministers  for  his  treacher; 
to  Rugoba ;  and  thus  the  fugitive  Peishwa  had  leisure  to  lev; 
contributions  from  the  country  as  he  went  along.     The  crisis 

however,  was  passed,  he  had  lost  an  opportunity  o 
April  18.  retrieving  his  affairs,  and  the  birth  of  Mahdoo  Ra< 

Narrain,  on  the  18th  April,  gave  a  finishing  blow  to  hi 
ever  being  recognized  as  Peishwa.  Notwithstanding  the  sus 
picions  created  by  the  scheme  which  was  adopted  for  eventually 
imposing  upon  the  country,  there  is  very  Httle  doubt  but  that  th 
child  was  the  son  of  the  murdered  Narrain  Rao. 

Sukaram  Bappoo  and  Nana  Fumuwees  were  deputed  by  Gungi 
Bye  to  receive  the  clothes  of  investiture  for  her  son,  which  weri 
sent  from  Satara  by  the  Raj  a.  in  charge  of  Mahdoo  Rao  Neelkun 
Poonmdhuroe,  and  the  infant  was  formally  installed  as  Peishwi 
when  he  was  forty  days  old.  One  of  the  first  acta  of  the  minister 
under  his  govenmient  was  to  remove  Rughoojee,  the  adopte( 
son  of  Janojee  Bhonslay,  from  the  office  of  Sena  Sahib  Soobeh 
by  conferring  that  dignity  on  Sabajee,  their  ally. 

Rugonath  Rao  remained  a  short  time  at  Burhanpoor,  in  hope 
of  being  joined  by  Holkar  and  Sindia  ;  but  at  last,  contrary  ti 
the  advice  of  his  friends,  he  crossed  the  Nerbuddah,  when  Mooda 
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jee  Bhonslay  and  all  hie  followers,  except  about  aevea  thousand 
horse,  deserted  him.  On  hia  arrival  at  Indore  he  was  met  by 
Mohadajee  Sindia  and  Tookajeo  Holkar,  received  with  the  greatest 
respect,  and  it  was  generally  reported  that  these  two  chiefs 
would  espouse  his  cause  ;  it  was  also  stated  that  the  two  brothers, 
Govind  Rao  and  Futih  Sing  Gaekwar,  then  contending  for  the 
poeseaaion  of  Guzerat,  as  will  be  hereafter  explained,  had  agreed 
to  submit  their  dispute  to  the  arbitration  of  Holkar  and  Sindia, 
and  to  unite  with  them  in  supporting  Rugonath  Rao.  Nizam 
Ally,  staggered  by  these  rumours,  disappointed  at  not  having 
received  the  promised  cessions,  and  willing  to  sell  hia  aid  to  either 
party  the  more  likely  to  have  the  power  of  granting  his  demands, 
cantoned  for  the  rains  at  Baaum  ;  Hurry  Punt  Phurkay  occupied 
a  position  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Burhanpoor. 

The  mioisteis  very  soon  became  jealous  of  each  other ;  Nana 
Fumuwees  was  too  cautious  to  take  the  lead  in  an  infant  govern- 
ment ;  but,  like  the  generality  of  men  who  have  risen  by  revolu- 
tioa  and  who  seldom  appear  in  the  foreground,  he  aupported 
Sukaram  Bappoo  aa  the  person  likely  to  have  most  weight 
and  consideration  with  the  public.  Thb  conduct  in  him  proceeded 
as  much  from  timidity  as  design.  Sukaram  was  an  old,  cautious, 
time-serving  courtier,  but  he  was  a  man  of  much  more  courage 
than  Nana  Fumuwees,  and  in  the  humble  and  assiduous  attention 
of  his  colleague  and  adherent  he  did  not  foresee  a  future  rival  and 
a  powerful  toe.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  influence  of  Sukaram 
Bappoo  that  his  secession  from  the  cause  of  the  ministers,  which 
Nana  often  apprehended,  would  have  ruined  them.  One  circum- 
stance not  generally  known,  which  was  used  by  Nana  as  an  instru- 
m«it  of  ambition,  was  the  power  he  had  acquired  over  the  mind 
of  the  regent  Gunga  Bye  ;  for,  although  a  profound  secret  at 
the  time,  the  young  widow  was  deeply  enamoured  of  Nana  Furnu- 
weee.  and  was  taught  by  him  the  best  means  of  governing  the  old 


Moraba,  the  cousin  of  Nana,  who  had  been  the  ostensible 
prime  minister  of  Mahdoo  Rao.  was  dissatisfied  on  finding  little 
deference  paid  to  his  counsel,  and  would  readily  have  returned 
to  Rugonath  Rao,  it  he  could  have  effected  it  with  safety  and 
ensured  his  future  power.  Such  of  the  other  mimst«rs  aa  would 
not  submit  to  Sukaram  and  Nana  were  soon  united  in  common 
discontent.      The  cabal,   in  short,   divided  into  two  parties,  and 
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thoir  diaagreement  became  generally  known  by  the  discovery 
of  a.  correspoDdence  on,  the  part  of  Moraba,  Bujaba,  and  Babajee 
Naik,  with  the  ex-Peiahwa.  It  appeared,  from  letters  inter- 
cepted by  Hurry  Punt,  that  these  three  had  formed  a  plan  for 
securing  the  persons  of  Sukaram  Bappoo,  Nana  Fumuwees, 
Gunga  Bye,  and  her  son  ;  all  of  whom,  on  account  of  the  chilling 
cold  frequently  experienced  in  hill-forts  during  the  rains,  had 
come  down  froni  Poorundhur  to  reside  in  the  neighbouring  village 
of  Sassoor ;  but  receiving  intelUgence  on  the  30th  June  of  this 
conspiracy,  they  instantly,  with  undisaembled  panic,  betook 
themselves  to  the  fort. 

Hurry  Punt  Phurkay,  leaving  a  detachment  at  Burhanpoor, 
countermarched  on  Poorundhur  ;  and  Krist  Rao  Bulwunt,  the 
ministerial  agent  with  Nizam  AUy,  by  stipulating  for  the  im- 
mediate cession  of  upwards  of  thirteen  lacks  ^  of  Jagheer  territory 
and  promising  more,  induced  him  to  move  to  Aurungabad  to 
give  countenance  to  their  cause ;  but  the  discovery  of  their 
conspiracy  at  once  defeated  the  designs  of  the  feeble  triumvirate, 
and  Hurry  Punt  was  directed  to  halt  at  the  Ajunta  Ghaut. 

Hyder  Ally,  immediately  on  perceiving  these  commotions, 
seized  the  opportunity  in  order  to  complete  his  conquests  of  the 
whole  of  the  Mahratta  districts  south  of  the  Toongbuddra.  He 
attacked  Sera  in  person,  whilst  his  son  Tippoo  besieged  Gurum- 
condah.^  At  the  same  time  Busalut  Jung,  from  Adonee,  entered 
the  Mahratta  country  and  levied  contributions  as  far  as  Hutnee 
and  Merich.  No  effort  could  be  made  to  save  Sera  and  Gurum- 
condah ;  they  therefore  soon  fell ;  but  Wamun  Rao  Govind 
Putwurdhun  and  Anund  Rao  Rastia  were  detached  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  own  districts,  and  soon  compelled  Busalut  Jung 
to  retire.  These  chiefs  received  instructions  to  return  to  the 
capital  as  soon  as  possible  ;  and  Bhew  Rao  Yeswunt  Fansia, 
RamchunduF  Gunnesh,  Visajee  Kishen,  and  Bhowan  Rao  Pritee 
Needhee  were  employed  in  raising  men  in  the  districts,  who  were 
all  to  be  at  Poona  on  the  Dussera.  Agents  were  employed 
throughout  the  country  to  blacken  the  crimes  of  Rugoba  and 
hold  forth  the  justice  of  their  cause.      The  ministers  at  the  same 

■■  The  amount  actually  ceded,  as  appears  by  the  state 
was  rupees  13,23,339-6-1,  of  which  Rookun-ud-dowlah,  the 
received  rupees  1,38,269-10-1. 

'  Mr.  MoBtyn's  dispatch  17th  April,  1774. 
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breathed  nothing  but  a  spirit  of  union  and  concord ;  they 
TDomed  on  obtaining  the  absolute  submission  of  Rugoba  ; 
their  active  and  judicious  preparations  for  hostility  showed 

they  understood  the  best  means  of  ensuring  pacification. 
jgooath  Rao,  in  the  meantime,  with  a  force  of  about  thirty 
sand  men,  chiefly  composed  of  the  troops  of  Sindia  Bud  Holkar. 
tnced  from  Indore  to  the  banks  of  the  Taptee,  where  he 
cted  to  be  joined  by  Moodajee  Bhonslay  and  Govind  Rao 
cwar.  In  this  situation  be  renewed  bis  negotiations  with 
Glnglish  Government  at  Bombay. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 
FROM  A.D.    1772  TO  A.D.    1776. 

AJ).  1772. — The  Coiirt  of  Directors,  in  a  dispatch  to  tl: 
Presidency  of  Bombay,  of  the  1st  of  April,  1772,  direcf«d  that 
resident  envoy  should  be  appointed  to  the  Peishwa's  court ;  an 
Mr.  Thomas  Mostyn,  of  the  Bombay  Civil  Service,  who  had  former! 
been  at  Poona,  in  the  situation  of  assistant  to  Mr.  Price's  missioi 
was  selected  by  the  Court  of  Directors  for  this  important  duty. 

The  declared  intention  of  the  East  India  Company  in  appgin 
ing  an  envoy  was  tor  the  purpose  of  acquiring  from  time  to  timi 
upon  safe  and  honourable  terms,  such  privileges  and  rights  £ 
might  be  beneficial  to  their  commerce  and  of  security  to  the 
possessions,  by  maintaining  a  friendly  intercourse  with  all  tl 
native  powers ;  but  carefully  abstaining  from  active  allian< 
with  any.  The  Resident  was  instructed  to  communicate  t 
Madras  and  Bengal  direct  all  intelligence  he  could  procui 
relative  to  the  designs  of  the  Mahrattaa  of  a  nature  likely  I 
aiJect  those  Presidencies  ;  but  the  principal  objects  of  the  missic 
were  to  obtain  possession  of  the  island  of  Salsette,  the  port  i 
Bassein,  and  the  small  islands  of  Kenery.  Hog  island.  Elephant 
andCaranja.  Theadvantageof  these  islands  was  justly  considerc 
of  great  importance,  in  order  to  preclude  other  nations  from  havir 
access  to  the  spacious  and  excellent  harbour  of  Bombay  ;  by  fi 
the  most  commodious  port  in  India.  It  was  already  celebrate 
for  its  dockyard,'  and  was  well  adapted  to  become  the  mart,  ni 

1  [The  first  regular  dock  was  opened  in  Bombay  in  1760,  two  mo 
docks  being  constructed  during  the  next  fifteen  years  under  tl 
auperviaion  of  Lavjl  NaHarvanji  Wadia,  the  master-builder.  The 
docks  were  mentioned  by  Grose  (1750).  Ives  (1757),  Niebohr  (170; 
and  Parsons  (1775),  and  were  described  as  '  the  pride  of  Bombay  ai 
the  astonishment  of  travellers.'  They  are  now  included  in  the  Gover 
ment  Dockyard,  and  are  built  on  the  site  of  an  old  bay  or  inlet,  whii 
20 
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only  for  the  supply  of  the  interior  of  western  India,  but  the  empo- 
rium of  the  trade  with  China,  the  coasts  of  Persia,  Arabia,  and  the 
Bed  Sea,  The  occupation  of  Salaett©  likewise  secured  the  prin- 
apai  inlet  to  the  Mahratta  country  for  woollens  and  other  staples 
of  England,  which  are  said  to  have  been  at  that  time  supplied 
to  the  amount  of  fourteen  lacks  of  rupees  annually.  The  expenses 
of  the  Bombay  establishment  far  exceeded  the  receipta,  and  it 
WM  hoped  that  by  the  possession  of  those  places  and  the  Mahratta 
share  of  the  revenue  of  Surat  the  balance  would  be  nearly  equal 
FermiBsion  for  the  envoy  to  reside  at  Poona  was  granted  by 
Hahdoo  Bao  ;  and  Mr.  Mostyn  arrived  there  a  few  days  prior 
to  that  Peishwa's  death  ;  otherwise,  it  was  Mr.  Mostyn's  opinion, 
the  succeeding  administration  would  not  have  allowed  him  to 

Some  time  elapsed  before  any  event  favourable  to  the  views  of 
the  Company  occurred.  The  Bombay  Presidency,  in  consequence 
of  certain  claims  on  the  Nabob  of  Baroach,  due  by  right  of 
•overeignty  to  the  government  of  Surat,  sent  a  force,  just  before 
the  rains  of  the  year  1771,  to  enforce  their  demands,  but  as  the 
expedition  failed,  preparations  were  niade  for  the  renewal  of 
hostilities  after  the  monsoon.  This  armament  was  counter- 
manded in  consequence  of  the  arrival  of  the  Nabob  at  Bombay, 
wboae  object  appears  to  have  been,  merely  to  obtain  a  cessation 
of  arms  by  trusting  to  the  generosity  of  the  English,  in  hopes  that 
the  confidence  he  had  shown  might  operate  in  his  favour,  either 
by  inducing  the  Bombay  Government  to  relinquish  their  claims 
or  by  affonling  him  time  to  cement  an  alliance  with  the  family 
of  Gaekwar.  A  treaty  was  concluded  on  the  30th  November  at 
Bombay  ;  but  as  the  terms  did  not  come  up  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  Nabob's  hopes,  the  English  chief  at  the  Baroach  factory  was 
in  a  short  time  treated  with  great  disrespect ;  on  which  he  was 
desired  to  retire  to  Surat.  The  expedition,  as  before  projected, 
iTBa  carried  into  effect ;  and  Baroach,  with  the  loss  of  the  gallant 

in  early  days  formed  the  only  secure  anchorage  for  small  veeaels. 
Two  more  dockn  were  constructed  on  the  same  site  in  1807  and  ISIO, 
durinf;  tlie  governorship  of  Jonatlian  Duncan.  The  Wadia  family,  as 
muter- builders  of  the  dockyard,  built  170  war  vessel*  for  the  Com- 

Ky,  34  war  vessels  for  the  Hoyal  Navy,  and  H7  vesHels  for  private 
■  between  HSU  and  1863.  Most  of  them  wore  built  of  teak,  and 
WMC  so  strong  and  seaworthy  that  many  of  them  lasted  tor  sinty 
jmn.     (For  a  fuU  description  Bee  B.C.G.,  IBOB,  iii.  286-78.)] 
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and  accompliBhed  General  David  Wedderbura,*  was  taken  I: 
storra  oq  the  ISth  November,  1772,  the  same  day  on  whit 
Mahdoo  Bao  died. 

When  the  Kesident  at  Poona  was  first  sent  for  on  business  i 
the  new  Peishwa,  the  exchange,  or  an  equivalent  for  Baroac 
was  one  o£  tlie  few  things  discuaaed,  but  no  offer  was  naa( 
which  could  lead  to  the  subject  most  important  to  hifi  miufli'nn, 

A.D.  1778. — After  the  murder  of  Narrain  Rao,  during  tl 
progress  of  Rugonath  Rao's  warfare  with  the  Nizam  in  the  neigl 
bourhood  of  Beder,  the  reports  circulated  by  his  enemiee  of  h 
probable  death  or  deposition  induced  the  Bombay  Govemmei 
to  dehberate  on  what  would  then  be  the  state  of  their  relatioi 
with  the  Mahrattas.  They  concluded  that  the  family  of  tl 
Peisbwa.  with  whom  only  they  had  existing  treaties,  must  becon 
extinct  by  the  demise  of  Rugoba  ;  and  they  conceived  that  the 
engagements  with  the  Poona  government  only  existed  whil 
that  family  continued  at  the  head  of  the  administration.  Accon 
ingly,  without  further  scruple  they  determined  that  should  eithi 
of  the  events  alluded  to  take  place,  they  would  possess  themselv 
of  Salsette  hy  force  of  arms.'  The  ready  credit  given  to  tho 
unfavourable  rumours  at  Bombay,  and  a  subsequent  hasty  heli 
in  the  rising  fortunes  of  Rugoba,  are  attributable  to  the  same  biai 
a  desire  of  the  President  and  Council  to  fulfil  the  object  of  the 
employers,  and  court  their  favour  by  possessing  themselves,  ai 
that  too  at  all  events,  of  the  long  coveted  islands. 

A.D.  1774. — When  Rugonath  Bao,  instead  of  marching  wii 
bold  confidence  to  Poona,  shaped  his  course  to  the  northwar 
he  clearly  exposed  his  situation  to  men  less  under  the  infiuen< 
of  interested  hopes  than  the  members  of  the  Bombay  Govemmen 
and  betrayed  his  alarm  to  the  Resident  at  Poona  by  sending  ( 
agent,  with  hurried  and  indefinite  applications,  for  a  great  de 
of  money  and  a  great  many  troops ' ;  which  only  showed  that  1 
Stood  in  much  need  of  aid,  but  had  a  very  confused  idea  of  whi 
plan  he  should  follow  to  obtain  it,  or  how  to  extricate  himw 
from  difficulty. 


'  [General  Wedderbum'a  tomb  Ilea  io  the  north-wi 
Broach  fort,  about  200  yards  from  the  bastion.  He  ' 
November  14,  1772.     (/.G.  Bom.,  1909,  i.  319.)] 

'  Bombay  Secret  Consultations. 

'  Mr.  Mostyn's  Letters.     (Bombay  Records.) 
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The  Bombay  Government  were  willing  to  assist  him.  with  some ' 
men,  conditionally  ;  but  further  negotiation  through  Mr.  Most3Ti 
U  Pooaa  could  not  be  prosecuted  owing  to  the  distant  retreat 
of  Rugoba,  who  continued  his  march  aa  far  as  Malwa.  There, 
after  he  had  recruited  his  forces,  he  determined  to  recross  the 
NerbuddaJi,  and  accordingly  advanced  to  a  position  on  the  Taptee, 
where,  as  already  alluded  to.  he  renewed  his  overtures  to  the 
English  through  Mr.  Bobert  Gambier,  the  acting  chief  or  civil 
governor  of  Surat.  Bjs  agent  informed  Mr,  Gambier  thatRugoba 
was  desirous  of  entering  on  a  treaty  for  the  purpose  of  being 
furnished, with  a  Bufflcient  force  '  to  carry  him  to  Poena,  and  estab- 
liah  him  in  the  government  ;  tor  which  he  would  defray  the 
charges  of  the  expedition,  make  very  considerable  grants  to  the 
Company,  and  enter  into  any  terms  of  friendship  and  alliance 
the   President    and   Council   at   Bombay   might  choose.''     This 

acceptable  proposal  was  received  at  Bombay  on  the 
(Sept.  6.)  6th  September,  when  the  President  and  Council  agreed 

to  assist  Rugoba  with  all  the  troops  they  could  spare, 
which,  including  a  portion  of  artillery,  amounted  to  about  two 
thousand  five  hundred  men.  on  condition  that  he  should  advance 
fifteen  or  twenty  lacks  of  rupees  ;  and.  on  being  established  in 
the  government  at  Poona,  cede  to  the  Honourable  Company  in 
perpetuity  Salsette,  the  small  islands  contiguous  to  Bombay, 
and  Baasein  with  its  dependencies.  The  Mahratta  share  of 
revenue  in  Surat  and  Baroaoh  was,  if  possible,  to  be  obtained ; 
and  also  protection  from  Mahratta  inroads  into  the  Bengal 
provinces  and  the  possessions  of  the  Nabob  of  the  Camatic. 

The  original  of  the  above  resolution  is  signed  by  Mr.  William 
Hornby,'  Governor  and  President,  Mr.  Daniel  Draper,  Mr.  WiDiam 

'  Mr.  Oambier's  Letters,     (Bombay  Records.) 

*  (William  Hornby  became  Governor  of  Bombay  on  February  26. 
1771,  and  held  office  until  January  1,  1784.  His  name  baa  been  given 
to  the  well-known  Vellard  (Portuguese  Vallado,  'a  fence'),  which  was 
onatructed  during  his  governorship  on  the  west  side  of  Bombay 
Uland  between  Mahalakshml  and  Varli,  to  shut  out  the  sea  which 
M  high  tide  rendered  the  central  portion  of  the  Island  aswamp.  Hornby 
is  stated  to  have  built  this  ombankment  without  the  sanction  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Company,  who  were  disinclined  to  face  the  expendi- 
ture (B«.  100,000).  Hearing  that  he  had  completed  the  work  in 
defiance  of  their  orders,  the  Directors  sent  a  dispatch  ordering  his 
luapensioD  from  ofHoe  ;  but  Hornby,  whose  term  had  nearly  expired 
when  the  dispatch  was  received,  kept  it  in  his  custody  until  after 
be  had  handed  over  charge  to  his  successor.     The  Directors  were  irate. 
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Tayler  of  the  Civil  Service,  and  Mr.  John  Watson.  Commodore  of 
the  Bombay  Marine,  who  were  the  counsellors  present  on  that 
menaorable  occasion.  In  the  course  of  the  consultation,  a  doubt 
arose  whether  the  president  and  members  hod  a  legal  right  to 
enter  on  any  treaty  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council,  as  the  operation  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  of 
1773,  which  rendered  the  Presidencies  of  Madras  and  Bonabay 
subordinate  to  Bengal,  was  to  have  effect  in  India  from  the  first 
of  August ;  but  aa  intimation  had  not  been  received  of  the  arrival 
of  the  members  appointed  from  Europe,  without  whom  the 
supreme  parliamentary  council  could  not  be  constitvtfed,  their 
proceeding,  on  mature  deliberation,  was  deemed  unobjectionable. 
The  offers  of  Rugoba,  however,  in  answer  to  the  proposals  of 
the  Bombay  Government  fell  very  far  short  of  what  was 
expected.  He  positively  refused  to  cpde  Salsette,  a  condition 
eo  indispensable  that  Mr.  Gambler  without  delay  repUed 
to  his  proposals  in  such  ternos  as  he  conceived  himself 
authorized  to  offer,  without  wasting  the  time  necessary  for  a 
reference  to  Bombay  ;  of  which  the  President  and  Council  ap- 
proved. Bugoba  adhered  to  his  original  declaration  of  not 
relinquishing  Bassein  and  Salsette ;  he  also  stated  his  inabihty 
to  raise  the  large  advance  of  cash,  but  offered  to  cede  districts 
and  claims  of  much  greater  value  in  Guzerat,  amoimting  in  all 
to  eleven  lacks  annually  ;  to  pay  six  lacks  of  rupees  in  advance, 
and  one  lack  and  a  half  monthly,  for  the  expense  of  one  thousand 
Europeans,  two  thousand  Sepoys,  and  fifteen  guns.  The  Govern- 
ment agreed  to  part  of  these  propositions ;  and,  on  condition  of 
his  making  the  cession  up  to  eighteen  and  a  half  lacks,  they  even 
consented  to  waive  the  grand  acquisition  of  Salsette  ;  but  at  this 
stage  of  the  negotiation  they  were  alarmed  by  the  receipt  of 
intelligence  from  their  envoy  at  Goa  that  the  Portuguese  govern- 
ment had  sent  a  formidable  armament  from  Europe,  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  recovering  their  lost  possessions,  including  Salsette 
andBassein.' 

and  iaaued  orders  that  the  Governor  himself  should  never  open  dis- 
patchea  in  future,  and  that  they  should  be  first  read  and  registered 
by  one  of  the  Secretaries  to  Government,  (Maclean,  Ouide  lo  Bombay, 
1875.)] 

1  [The  Bombay  GovernmeDt  wrote  to  the  Governor- General  and 
Council  saying  that  if  the  seizure  of  Salaette  by  the  Portuguese  had 
taken  place,  '  it  would  not  only  have  effectually  prevented  us  from 
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OfferB  to  Buireader  the  fort  of  Tannah,  by  the  Mahratta  officer 
in  charge,  for  the  sum  of  two  lacks  and  sixty  thousand  rupees, 
bad  been  made  to  Mr.  Hornby  as  early  as  the  preceding  month 
of  February  or  March,  at  a  time  when  the  greatest  confusion 
prevailed  at  Poona,  and  with  the  consent  of  his  Council  Mr. 
Hornby  offered  one  lack.  The  Mahratta  authorities  were  disposed 
to  betray  their  trust  for  one  lack  and  twenty  thousand  rupeea, 
which  would  have  been  complied  with,  but,  on  considering  the 
Mate  of  the  Mahratta  government  and  the  probability  of  obtaining 
pomessioa  by  other  means,  the  negotiation  with  the  Killidar  was 
suspended.  On  receipt,  however,  of  the  inteOigeoce  from  Qoa 
the  scheme  was  renewed,  and  Mr.  Mostyn  was  instructed,  in  case 
of  their  obtaining  possession,  to  use  every  possible  endeavour  to 
reconcile  it  to  the  ministerial  party,  as  a  measure  of  precaution 
to  prevent  the  island  from  faUing  into  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese  ; 
•nd  to  Rugoba  similar  assurances  were  to  be  given.  In  the  mean- 
time information  of  the  preparations  at  Ooa  had  been  received 
at  Poona,  and  had  induced  the  ministers  to  reinforce  the  garrison 
of  Tannah  with  five  hundred  men  ;  which  circumstance,  and  the  . 
■trict  watch  kept  up,  effectually  obstructed  the  designs  of  the 
Mahratta  party  disposed  to  make  it  over. 

In  consequence  of  this  disappointment,  and  the  additional 
obstacles  with  which  they  should  have  to  contend  in  attempting 
to  reduce  it  by  force,  the  matter  was  again  deliberated 
Dec.  9.  on  the  9thDecember,  when  the  President  in  Council  deter- 
mined at  all  events  that  they  ought  to  anticipate  the 
Portuguese.  An  expedition,  consisting  of  six  hundred  and  twenty 
Europeans,  including  artillery,  one  thousand  Sepoys,  and  two 
hundred  gun  Lascars,  was  accordingly  prepared  under  the  com- 
mand of  Brigadier- General  Robert  Gordon ;  and  although  the 
situation  of  Tannah  was  such  as  to  preclude  the  employment  of 
the  larger  vessels  of  the  Company's  Marine,  as  the  Governor 

ever  acquiring  SaUette  for  the  Honourable  Company,  but  the  Portu- 
guese would  then  again  have  had  it  in  their  power  to  obstruct  our 
trade  by  being  in  poBBeaaion  of  the  principal  passes  to  the  inland 
country,  and  to  lay  whatever  imposition  they  pleased  upon  it,  which 
in  former  times  on  every  occasion  they  were  eo  prone  to  do,  which  of 
course  would  have  been  of  infinite  prejudice  to  the  trade,  revenue  and 
interests  of  the  Company  in  these  parts,  insomuch  that  we  ahould 
in  great  measure  have  been  subject  to  the  caprice  of  the  Fortuguese.' 
(See  Danvera,  Btporl  on  Porlvgueae  Records,  pp.   108-10;    B.C.O.,  a. 

lie  '■)] 
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expressed  a  wish  that  Commodore  Wateoa  ahould  supermteod 

the  naval  part  of  the  enterprise,  and  have  joint  authority  with 

General  Gordon,  the  Commodore,  on  the  General's  acquiescence 

in  the  arrangement,  cheerfully  complied.     The  troops 

Dec.  13.  proceeded  on  the  12th  of  December,  and  on  the  ensuing 

day  a  part  of  the  Portuguese  fleet  anchored  in  the  mouth 

of  the  harbour  of  Bombay  and  formally  protested  against  their 

proceedings.    The  President  and  Council  used  many  arguments  •  in 

justification  of  their  meaaurea;  they  declared  they  would 

(Dec.  20.)  iasuenocountermand.andbatteries  were  opened  against 

Tannah  on  the  20th  December.       On  the  eighth  day 

the  breach  was  considered  practicable,  but  it  was  necessary  to  fill 

up  the  ditch  before  they  could  advance  to  the  assault.      They 

attempted  this  operation  on  the  night  of   the  27th 

(Dec.  27.)    December,  when  they  were  forced  to  retire  with  the 

loss  of  one  hundred  Europeans,  including  officers  killed 

and  wounded,  but  next  evening  the  fort  was  carried  by  assault, 

when  the  soldiers,  exasperated  by  their  loss,  put  the  greater  part 

of  the  garrison  to  the  sword.     Among  the  auflerers  at  Tannah 

was  Commodore  John  Watson,  a  brave  and  experienced  officer, 

who  was  mortally  wounded '   on  the  third  day  of  the  siege. 

A  separate  detachment  under  the   command    of   Lieutenant- 

'  [The  main  argumBQt  of  the  Bombay  Council  was  that  the  Marathas 
had  BOized  Salsette  from  the  Portuguese  thirty-seven  years  before, 
and  that  the  Portuguese  had  never  made  any  attempt  during  that 
period  to  retake  '  tlie  countriea  situated  between  Chaul  and  Daman.' 
(B.C.B.,  1909,  il.  116.)] 

'  His  wounda  were  most  painful,  but  rather  HiDgular  to  occasion 
death.  A  caimon  shot  atracb  the  sand  close  to  him,  and  drove  the 
particles  into  his  body.  [The  diary  of  the  Bombay  Government  of 
December  28,  1774,  records  that  '  the  body  of  the  late  John  Watson, 
Esquire,  was  interred  this  morning  in  the  burying- ground  without 
the  town  (i.e.  Sonapur  cemetery  on  the  modem  Queen's  Road),  being 
attended  by  the  principal  inhabitants.'  The  Bombay  cathedral  con- 
tains a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Watson  with  the  following  inscrip-  . 
tion  :  '  To  the  memory  of  John  Watson.  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  the 
Marine  at  the  Presidency,  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  naval  force 
employed  in  the  reduction  of  Salsette  in  the  year  1774.  An  ofiBcer 
who  manifested  an  unremitted  zeal  for  the  interest  of  the  East  India 
Company  and  the  honour  of  his  country  at  the  siege  of  Thana.  He 
was  mortally  wounded  the  2lBt  December  1774,  and  died  in  this  town 
the  27th  following,  in  the  52nd  year  of  his  age.  As  a  testimony  of 
hia  distinguished  merit  and  eminent  services,  the  United  East  India 
Company  erected  this  monument.'  (Forrest's  Seieciioiw  [Maratha 
Series),  vol.  i,  p.  201.)1 
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Colonel  Keating  was  sent  to  take  possession  of  the  fort  of  Versovah 
on  the  Dorthem  extremity  of  Salsette.  The  island  of  Caranja  * 
(or  Oorun  according  to  the  Mahrattas)  was  also  occupied,  and  the 
whole  of  Salaette  reduced  before  New  Year's  Day,' 

In  the  meantime  the  negotiations  with  Rugoba  were  continued, 
but  the  rainisters  having  secretly  engaged  Sindia  and  Holkar  in 
their  interests  and  collected  an  army  of  about  thirty  thousand 
mem,  quitted  Poorundhur  on  the  2Tth  November,  and  advanced 
towards  the  Taptee.  Bugonath  Kao  was  apprised  of  the  secession 
of  Holkar  and  Sindia  in  sufficient  time  to  escape  from  being 
siuTounded,  and  having  thrown  a  strong  garrison  into  Tatneir,  he 
retired  towards  Guzerat ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  advanced 
Btat«  of  the  pregnancy  of  hia  wife  Anundee  Bye,  he  left  her  in  the 
fort  of  Dhar,  where  she  was  shortly  after  delivered  of  Bajee  Rao 
Bugonath,*  destined  to  become  the  last  of  the  Feishwas. 

A^.  1775. — Rugoba  continued  his  retreat  towards  Baroda, 
at  which  place  be  arrived  on  the  3d  January,  with  about  ten 
thousand  horse  and  four  hundred  infantry.  Hurry  Punt  Fhur- 
kay,  after  reducing  Talneir,  was  sent  in  pursuit  of  him,  but 
Sukaram  Bappoo  and  Nana  Fumuweee  returned  to  the  fort  of 
Poorundhur,  where  all  affairs  continued  to  be  transact«d. 

Rugoba's  design  in  retiring  to  Guzerat  was  obviously  to  con- 
clude his  negotiation  with  the  English,  and  to  obtain  the  aid  of 
Govind  Rao  Gaekwar.  The  latter,  at  the  period  of  Rugoba's 
arrival,  was  besieging  his  brother  Futih  Sing  in  Baroda,  assisted 
by  his  uncle  Khundee  Rao  Gaekwar,  Jagheerdar  of  Neriad. 

The  reader  may  recollect  that  Govind  Rao  Gaekwar  was  sent 
by  his  father  Dummajee  to  support  Rugonath  Rao  against  Mah- 
doo  Rao  in  the  rebellion  of  1768.  Shortly  after  its  suppression 
Dummajee  died,  leaving  four  sons,  Syajee,  Govind  Rao,  Manikjee, 
and  Futih  Sing,  The  two  last  were  the  youngest,  and  full  brothers 
by  the  third  wife.  Syajee  was  the  eldest  son,  but  by  Dummajee's 
second  wife.  Govind  Rao  was  his  second  son,  but  by  the  first 
married  wifa      Such  a  claim  to  succession  as  that  of  Syajee  and 

'  [The  town  of  Uran  (Oorun),  which  lies  in  the  north  of  Karanja 
(Caranja)  island  in  13°  52'  N.  and  72"  66'  E.,  about  eight  miles  south- 
eaat  of  Bombay,  is  now  included  in  the  Panvol  Idtuka,  Kolaba  Diet  net, 
•nd  ia  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  nineteen  distilleries  which  supply 
country  liquor  to  the  surrounding  diatricls.     (I.U.  Bom.,  1909,  ii.  UD.)] 

*  Bombay  Records. 

'  Hr.  Hottyn'e  letters,  Mahratta  MSS.,  and  oral  information. 
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Govind  Bao  always  occaaiooe  disputes  among  the  Mahr&ttas, 
as  there  are  precedents  for  the  superiority  of  either  party,  Govind 
Rao  was  at  Poona  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  a  prisoner  at 
large,  in  consequence  of  having  supported  Bugonath  Kao.  His 
claim  to  the  succession,  and  to  his  father's  rank  of  Sena  Khas  Kheyl, 
does  not  in  the  first  instance  appear  to  have  been  disputed.  Upon 
his  paying  a  fine  of  upwards  of  twenty-three  lacks  of  rupees  for 
his  late  delinquency,  a  nuzur  of  twenty-one  lacks,  and  other 
exactions  amoimting  in  all  to  upwards  of  fifty  lacks  and  a  half,' 
and  having  also  ^reed  to  pay  a  tribute  of  seven  lacks  and  seventy- 
nine  thousand  rupees  annually,  to  keep  three  thousand  horse 
constantly  in  the  service  at  Poona,  and  four  thousand  when  the 
Feishwa  was  at  war,  the  title  and  possessions  of  his  father  were 
conferred  upon  Govind  Rao. 

Syajee  Gaekwar,  the  eldest  son,  was  an  idiot,  but  his  youngest 
brother  Futih  Sing  urged  the  claim  of  Syajee  to  the  succession  ; 
and  in  the  year  177 1  Futih  Sing  came  to  the  Peishwa's  court,  where 
he  prosecuted  Syajee's  pretensions,  and  at  last  succeeded.  Ram 
Shastree  is  said  to  have  decided  the  suit  in  favour  of  Syajee, 
and  as  Mahdoo  Rao's  policy  was  directed  to  circumscribe  the 
power  of  the  Gaekwar  family,  he  could  not  have  taken  a  more 
effectual  means,  short  of  absolute  reduction,  than  that  which  he 
adopted,  by  apceding  to  the  views  of  Futih  Sing  in  appointing 
him  Mootaliq  to  his  brother  Syajee,  now  Sena  Khas  Kheyl, 
which  of  course  occasioned  an  irreconcilahle  difference  between 


>  The  following  is  the  exact  account,  s 

IS  extracted  from  the  Poona 

State  Papers. 

Tribute  of  last  year 

.       5,25.000 

Fine  for  non-attendance  in  1768 

.     23,25,000 

Nuzur,    for   confirmation    in   the   title 

of 

Sena   Khaa   Kheyl,   with   the   diBtri< 

and    Jftgheer,     according    to    ancie 

.     21,00,000 

Babey  babut*        .... 

.       1.00.000 

On    account    of    the    amount    levied. 

Mokhund  KaaBce 

2,630 

50.52.630     0 

On  account  of  gold  received  in  part 

Rupees 

3,715     2 

50.48,914  14 

*  Probably  on  account  of  the  districts  conquered  from  Juwan  Mucd 
Khan   Babey  by  Dummajee.  of  which  Rugonath  Rao  promised  to 
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Futih  Sing  and  Govind  Rao.  On  representations,  probably  of 
the  necessity  of  keeping  bis  wbole  force  in  Guzerat  to  enable  him 
to  reeist  any  insurrection  caused  by  the  partisans  of  his  brother 
Govind  Rao,  Futih  Sing  waa  permitted  to  withdraw  the  contingent 
of  hoise,  on  agreeing  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  rupees  6,75,000  a  year 
during  their  non-attendance.  But  Futih  Sing  had  other  views. 
In  bis  own  scbemes  for  supporting  Syaj  ee  he  did  not  overlook  the 
motives  which  induced  Mahdoo  Rao  to  give  him  the  preference 
as  Mootaliq,  and  he  returued  to  Baroda  determined  to  strengthen 
himself  against  any  designs  the  Peishwa  might  meditate.  For 
this  purpose  he  made  overturea  to  the  Bombay  Government 
early  in  the  year  1772,  offering  to  ent«r  on  an  offensive  and  defen- 
rive  alliance  on  terms  advantageous  to  the  Conipany ;  but  his 
proposal  was  rejected  as  at  variance  with  the  orders  of  the  Court 
of  Directors.  Except  a  short  contract,  concluded  with  Futih 
Sing  by  Mr.  Price  on  the  12th  Jwiuary,  1773,  respecting  the  Gaek- 
war's  dividend  of  the  revenues  of  Baroach,  which  was  to  continue 
on  the  same  footing  as  wheo  under  the  government  of  the  Nabob, 
no  other  agreement  of  any  sort  existed  between  him  and  the 
East  India  Company. 

After  Nairain  Rao's  murder  and  Rugoba's  accession  to  the  office 
of  Peishwa,  Govind  Rao'a  claim  waa  again  recognized,  and  prior 
to  Rugoba'e  departure  for  the  Carnatic,  whilst  his  army  waa 
encamped  at  Kulburga,  Govind  Rao  was  invested  as  Sena  Khas 
Kheyl,  and  immediately  set  off  for  Guzerat,  in  order  to  endeavour 
to  wreet  the  government  from  Futih  Sing.  From  that  time  the 
two  brothers  had  been  in  a  atate  of  constant  warfare  until  Rugo- 
nath  Rao'a  arrival,  who,  as  already  noticed,  found  Govind  Rao 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  Baroda. 

As  soon  as  Bugoba  came  into  Guzerat  he  renewed  the  negotia- 
tion with  Mr.  Gambier,  but  it  was  temporarily  impeded,  owing 
to  a  misfortune  which  befel  hia  accredited  agent,  Nowruttundass, 
who  was  taken  prisoner  by  Futih  Sing's  troops,  when  employed 
with  a  party  of  Govind  Rao's  horse  in  raising  revenues  from  the 
districts  south  of  Surat.  Various  drafts  for  a  treaty  had  been 
tendered  on  both  sides,  and  mucli  time  lost  by  the  dilatory 
(Mtr.  fl>)  preciseness,  rather  than  the  indecision,  uf  the  Bom- 
bay Government.  The  treaty  when  finally  concluded 
on   the    6th    March '    consisted    of    sixteen    articles,     by    which 

»  [The  treaty  was  iigned  on  March  7.     (B.C.G.,  1909,  ii.  117.)] 
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all  former  treaties  between  the  two  governments  were  oonfirtned, 
and  neither  party  was  to  assist  theenemies  of  the  other.  The  Bom- 
bay Government  engaged  to  send  immediately  five  hundred  Euro- 
peans and  one  thousand  Sepoys,  with  a  due  proportion  of  artillery, 
to  assist  Rugoba,  and  pledged  themselves  to  make  up  the  number 
to  seven  or  eight  hundred  Europeans  and  seventeen  hundred 
Sepoj^,  with  gun-Lascars,  artificers,  and  pioneers,  the  whole 
amounting  to  three  thousand  men.  Rugoba  engaged  to  pay> 
on  account  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  men,  one  lack  and  a  half 
of  rupees  monthly,  with  a  proportionate  increase  or  decrease 
according  to  the  number  of  men  ;  and  as  a  security  lor  the 
payment,  he  made  over  temporarily  the  districts  of  Amod,  Hansot, 
Versaul.  and  a  part  of  Oklaaeer.  He  ceded  in  perpetuity  Baseein 
with  its  dependencies,  the  island  of  Salsette  and  the  other  islands, 
the  districts  of  Jumbooseer,  Oolpar,  and  an  assignment  of  seventy- 
five  thousand  rupees  annually  upon  Oklaaeer,  the  whole  amount- 
ing to  nineteen  lacks  and  twenty-five  thousand  rupees.  He 
engaged  to  procure  the  cession  of  the  Gaekwar's  share  of  the 
Baroach  revenue,  and  to  pay  all  expenses  the  Company  might 
incur  in  obtaining  possession  of  the  specified  cessions,  which  were 
to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  them  from  the  date  of  the  treaty. 
As  Rugonath  Rao  was  destitute  of  other  funds,  he  deposited 
jewels,  valued  at  upwards  of  six  lacks,'  as  a  security  for  the  pro- 
mised advance,  pledging  himself  to  redeem  them.  The  protection 
of  the  Company's  possessions  in  Bengal,  and  those  of  their  ally 
the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  as  long  as  the  latter  adhered  to  the  existing 
engagement  with  the  Mahrattas.  was  also  provided  for ;  and 
all  British  ships  or  vessels  sailing  under  the  protection  of  the 
British  flag,  which  might  have  the  misfortune  to  be  wrecked  on 
the  Mahratta  coast,  were,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  be  restored  to 
the  owners,  together  with  such  cargoes  and  stores  as  might  be 

Such  was  the  substance  of  a  treaty  between  the  Bombay 
Government  and  Rugoba^  which  occasioned  infinite  discussions 
amongst  the  English  in  India  and  in  Europe,  and  led  to  what  is 
generally  termed  the  First  Mahratta  War. 

'  About  twenty-eight  years  afterwards,  on  I 
in  1803.  these  jewels  were  delivered  to  him  a 
Honourable  Company. 
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AJ).  1775. — The  Bombay  government,  before  the  treaty 
WM  fiaally  settled,  had  prepared  a  force  of  eighty  European  artil- 
lery, three  hundred  and  fifty  European  infantry,  eight  hundred 
Sepoys,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  gun- Lascars,  which,  with  their 
complement  of  of&cera  and  non-commiasioned  ofHcers,  made  up 
the  fift«en  hundred  men  for  immediate  service.  A  reinforcement 
was  to  follow  on  the  arrival  of  tho  troopa  expected  from  Madras. 

Lieutenant- Colonel  Thomas  Keating,  Commandant  of  the 
Artillery  and  Engineers  under  the  Bombay  Presidency,  was  selected 
for  the  con^mand  in  preference  to  Colonel  Egerton,  who  was  the 
next  senior  officer  to  General  Gordon,  but  whose  health  was 
mippoeed  to  disqualify  him  for  active  service. 

(Fsb.) — Lieu  tenant- Colonel  Keating's  detachment  sailed  from 
Bombay  in  the  end  of  February,  but  in  the  meantime  the  army 
under  Hurry  Punt  Phurkay,  accompanied  by  a  part  of  the  troops 
of  Holkar  and  Sindia,  amounting  in  all  to  about  thirty  thousand 
men,  hod  entered  Quzerat  in  pursuit  of  Rugonath  Rao,  which 
obUged  him  and  Govind  Rao  to  raise  the  siege  of  Baroda  and  retire 
beyond  the  Myhie,  near  to  which,  at  the  village  of  Wassud, 
(17th.)  he  was  encamped,  when  on  the  17th  February  the  minis- 
terial army  arrived  in  his  neighbourhood. 

According  to  a  plan  suggested  by  the  local  knowledge  of  Futih 
Siog,  the  ministerial  army,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day, 
tuddenly  crossed  the  river  in  three  divisions  at  separate  fords  ; 
■ad  whilst  Rugonath  Rao's  array  was  preparing  to  repel  the  centre 
MUck,  before  Govind  Rao  and  Khundee  Rao  Gaekwar,  who  were 
encamped  on  the  plain  at  a  short  distance  in  the  rear,  could  come 
to  his  aaeistance.   the  other  divisions  took  him  in  both  flanks  ; 
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a  body  of  Arabs,  whom  he  had  lat«ly  entertained,  refused  to  fight 
without  pay,  Mannajee  Phakray '  and  Sukaram  Hurry,  two  of 
his  best  officers,  were  wounded  in  the  commencement,  the  ground 
was  confined,  the  confusion  universal,  and  Rugoba,  fancying 
that  he  was  about  to  be  seized  by  his  own  troops,  suddenly  set 
off  from  the  field  of  battle  and  fled  with  about  one  thousand 
horse  to  Cambay.  The  Nabob  of  that  plaoe,  who  had  before 
intanded  to  unite  with  him,  was  now  apprehensive  of  the  con- 
sequences of  affording  protection  to  a  fugitive.  Rugoba,  there- 
fore, applied  to  Mr.  Charles  Malet,'  at  that  time  chief  of  the  EngUsb 
factory,  who  had  only  heard  by  common  report  of  the  pending 
negotiation  between  Rugonath  Rao,and  the  Bombay  Government, 
but  readily  assisted  to  get  him  conveyed  to  Bownuggur,  whence 
he  embarked  for  Surat,  and  had  been  four  days  at  that  place, 
when   the  vessels,  on  board   of   which  were  Lieutenant-Colonel 

Keating's  detachment,  anchored  at  Surat  bar  on  the 
(Feb.  87.)    27th  February.       In  the  meantime  the  defeated  army 

of  Rugoba,  under  Govind  Rao  and  Khundee  Ra  oGaek- 
war,  Sewdasheo  Ramchundur,  Mannajee  Phakray  and  Sukanun 
Hurry,  retired  to  Kupperwunj,  and  thence  to  Pulhanpoor.  For 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  junction  with  those  chiefs  it  was  pro- 
posed to  disembark  the  British  troops  at  Canabay.  The  members 
of  the   Bombay   Government  approved  of   that   plan,   with   the 

'  Mannajee  Phakray  waa  one  of  the  legitimate  Sindias  of  Kunneil 
Kheir,  and  in  consequence  wai  more  respected  among  ^he  old  Mahratta 
(arailieB  than  the  great  Mahadajee  Sindla.  We  shall  have  frequent 
occasion  to  mention  Mannajee  Sindia,  sumamed  Phakray  or  the 
heroic. 

'  [Charlea  Warre  Malet  was  bom  in  Someraet  about  1753,  and  at 
an  early  age  entered  the  East  India  Company's  service.  After  filling 
various  appointments,  including  the  charge  of  a  mission  to  the  Mugh^ 
Emperor,  he  was  appointed  Resident  at  Poona  in  17S5.  While  there 
in  1790  he  negotiated  a  treaty  between  the  Company,  the  Peshwa 
and  the  Nizam  against  Tipu,  and  for  these  services  he  was  created  a 
baronet  on  February  24,  1791.  He  subsequently  acted  for  some 
time  as  Governor  of  Bombay,  relinquishing  Che  appointment  in  1T9S, 
when  he  retired  from  the  service  and  returned  to  England.  He  died 
in  1815.  His  wife  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  James  Wales  of  Aber- 
deen, who  painted  the  well-known  picture  of  Nana  Farnavls,  the 
Peshwa  Madhu  Rao  Narayan,  and  Ml^adaji  Sindia.  which  now  haosa 
in  the  hall  of  Government  House  (Ganeshkhind) ,  Poona.  Of  hiB 
eight  sons  the  eldest  was  Sir  A.  Malet,  a  distinguished  diplomatist, 
white  two  of  the  others  did  good  service  in  India.  See  footnote  on 
page  161,  poat,'\ 
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exception  of  Mr.  Daniel  Draper,  one  of  the  membera  of  coimoil, 
who,  at  a  oousullation  on  the  Tth  March,  dissected 
(Mar.  ?•)  because,  as  no  formal  change  or  ratification  of  the 
treaty  had  taken  place,  he  conceived  the  circumstances 
to  be  so  n3uch  altered,  and  their  means  so  inadequate  to  the  end 
propoeed,  that  delay  was  both  justifiable  and  advisable,  at  least 
until  it  could  be  ascertained  what  number  of  Rugoba's  party  was 
likely  to  reassemble,  aad  what  reeources  of  money  and  of  troops 
oould  be  afforded  from  the  other  presidencies.  Mr.  Draper 
noouunended  that  the  detachment  should  remain  with  Rugoba 
at  Surat,  to  protect  that  place  and  Baroach,  to  give  confidence 
to  his  cause,  aad,  with  Kugoba's  concurrence,  to  secure  the 
revenues  of  the  districts  to  be  ceded. 

It  BO  happened  that  the  treaty  was  signed  at  Surat  by  Rugoba 
on  the  6th  March,  the  day  before  this  dissent  was  made,  but  the 
President  and  the  other  members  at  once  decided  that  it  was 
more  advisable  to  proceed  ;  in  short,  that  inaction  would  be 
taatamount  to  desertion  of  the  cause,  and  equally  impohtic  and 
■piriflrmrt  Governor  Hornby  seems  to  have  had  an  idea  that  his 
fifteen  hundred  nien  might  overcome  the  whole  Mahratta  army  ; 
DOT  ia  the  confidence  and  inexperience  of  Colonel  Keating  less 
■f^iarent,  for  on  meeting  the  forlorn  Rugoba  at  Surat,  he  con- 
gratulates the  Bombay  Government  on  their  good  fortune  at 
finding  the  ex-Peishwa  so  entirely  dependent  on  them  for  his 
future  success.    The  British  detachment,  accompanied  by  Rugoba, 

proceeded  to  Cambay,  where  they  landed  on  the  ITth 
(ITtb.)  March  ;    Colonel  Keating,   however,   before   he   quitted 

Surat,  probably  in  order  to  show  his  new  ally  his 
alacrity,  for  it  could  be  attended  with  no  other  advantage,  com- 
metkced  the  war  by  attacking  a  party  of  horse  belonging  to  the 
ministerial  army,  which  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
Mahrattas  withdrew  and  awaitod  his  embarkation,  when  they 
took  ample  revenge  by  plundering  all  within  their  reach  who 
acknowledged  the  EngUsh  authority. 

Colonel  Keating's  instructions  were  far  from  precise,  but  almost 
exclusively  of  a  military  nature.  The  object  of  the  expedition 
which  he  was  appointed  to  command  was  briefly  stated ;  he 
w^  sent,  according  to  the  words,  '  for  the  assistance  of  Rugoba 
•gainst  all  his  enemies,  the  ministerial  party  and  their  adherents ; 
to  move  with  his  army,  and  to  do  everything  for  bringing  the 
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.war  to  a  speedy  and  happy  issue,  that  he  (Rugoba)  may  deeire, 
and  which  he  (Colonel  Keating)  may  think  the  force  under  his 
command  able  to  effect.'  Strict  discipUne  among  hia  troops, 
and  particular  attention  to  the  prejudices  of  the  natives  ;  regular 
and  constant  information  both  of  his  own  proceedings,  and  of 
the  views,  expectations,  and  designs  of  their  aUy,  wore  the 
leading  points  particularly  enjoined  by  Government. 

Colonel  Keating  was  not  authorized  to  act  in  any  politdcf^ 
capacity  beyond  the  tenor  of  these  orders  ;  but  from  an  injudi- 
cious and  excessive  zeal,  often  as  prejudicial  to  the  public  service 
as  its  opposite  detect,  he  was  ambitious  of  distinguishing  himself 
as  a  politician,  and  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  Futih 
Sing  shortly  after  he  landed  at  Cambay,  for  the  purpose  of 
detaching  him  from  the  ministerial  party  by  persuading  him  that 
it  was  for  his  benefit.  But  those  who  do  not  perceive  their  real 
interest  before  it  is  pointed  out  by  an  enemy,  are  not  likely  to  be 
convinced  by  mere  reasoning.  Colonel  Keating  had  no  personal  ' 
knowledge  of  Futih  Sing,  no  direct  overtures  had  been  made, 
and  the  British  detachment  hod  as  yet  gained  neither  advantage 
nor  reputation.  Nothing  under  these  circumstances  was  to 
be  espect«d  from  negotiating,  especially  with  a  Uahratta,  but 
humiliation  and  disappointment.  Before  quitting  Cambay 
Colonel  Keating's  detachment  was  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of 
two  companies  of  European  grenadiers  and  one  battaUon  of 
Sepoys  from  Madras,  which  made  up  the  stipulated  complement 

of  two  thousand  five  hundred  men.     On  the  19th  of 
10  1     April  the  detachment  formed  a  junction  with  the  fugitive 

army  of  Rugoba  at  the  village  of  Dumiuj,  eleven  miles 
north-east  from  Cambay,  where  Rugoba's  late  followers  assembled, 
principally,  it  would  appear,  in  hopes  of  receiving  their  arrears. 
Mannajee  Phakray  and  Sukaram  Hurry  were  officers  of  reputation 
and  faithful  to  Ruigoba's  cause,  but  their  own  followers,  amount- 
ing to  six  or  eight  thousand,  were  without  pay  ;  mutinous  and 
clamorous  ;  the  whole  multitude  which  assembled  in  their  camp, 
estimated  at  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  men,  were  worse  than 
useless.  Colonel  Keating,  pleased  with  the  formidable  spectacle 
which  the  tents,  and  flags,  and  crowd  of  a  Mahratta  camp  present, 
congratulated  himself  and  the  Presidency  on  their  prospects,  but 
in  the  same  dispatch  earnestly  solieiu  a  supply  of  treasure,  and 
informs  the  Government  of  his  having  advanced  what  he  could 
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from  his  military  chest,  that  the  spirit  of  such  an  army  might  not 
be  damped. 

The  ministerial  party  had  succeeded  in  detaching  Khundee 
Rao  Gaekwar  from  the  cause  of  Rugoba,  but  were  considerably 
weakened  by  the  return  of  Holkar^and  Sindia,  with  about  twelve 
thouaand  horae,  to  Malwa,  tor  reasons  which  are  nowhere  satis- 
factorily shown,  Rugoba'a  party  interpreted  their  departure 
as  a  seceaaion  in  his  favour,  and  it  probably  did  proceed,  on  the 
part  of  Sindia,  from  hie  being  called  upon  by  Sukaram  Bappoo 
to  account  for  arrears  due  to  the  Feishwa  ;  a  circumstance  to 
which  may  be  attributed  the  enmity  which  subsisted  between 
Mahadajee  Sindia  and  Sukaram  ever  after  this  period,  but  could 
have  occasioned  no  material  alteration  in  Sindia's  policy,  as  both 
Sindia  and  Holkar  were  at  Poona  a  few  months  afterwards. 

It  was,  however,  confidently  asserted  by  Rugoba's  party  that 
Sindia  intended  to  join  them,  and  that  Holkar  would  never  act 
against  Mahadajee  Sindia.  The  whole  army  under  Hurry  Punt, 
when  joined  by  Futih  Sing,  amounted  to  about  twenty-five  thou- 
sand men,  of  whom  five  thousand  were  infantry.  Hurry  Punt, 
in  permitting  the  crowd  to  assemble  about  Rugoba  at  such  a 
distance  from  the  capital,  after  the  season  when  the  revenues 
were  collected  and  when  the  rains  might  be  expected  in  the 
course  of  six  weeks,  acted  more  j  udiciously  than  if  he  had  harassed 
his  own  troops  to  prevent  the  junction  of  his  enoraies. 

(April  28. V—On  the  23d  of  April  the  army  of  Rugoba,  the 
atrength  of  which  lay  in  the  British  detachment,  moved  from 
Durmuj  to  Wursura,  and  thence  to  the  Saburmattee.  They 
then  moved  northward  towards  Kaira,  but  did  not 
(May  8.)  reach  Mahtur, '  a  village  thirty  miles  north  of  Cambay, 
until  the  3d  of  May.  This  inactivity  in  the  first  instance 
«Bs  unavoidable ;  the  reinforcements  had  not  arrived,  and  the 
commissariat  of  the  Bombay  troops  was  extremely  defective;  the 
delay  in  advancing  was  attributed  to  the  numerous  carts,  baggage, 
•od  bazar ;  but  no  doubt  was  partly  owing  to  the  want  of 
arrangement  on  the  part  of  the  commanding  officer ;  and  above 
all  to  the  indecision  of  Rugoba,  who  was  inclined  to  proceed  to 
Ahmedabad  and  remain  in  Guzerat  during  the  monsoon,  but  the 

•  [U&tar  (Hahtur)  i 
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Bombay  Government  disapproved  of  this  intention,  and  etrongjly 
recommended  him  to  push  on  to  Poona  at  once. 

Before  the  army  arrived  at  Mahtur  they  had  two  pjartial  actions 
with  Hurry  Punt  ;  the  first  took  place  on  the  28th  April  at  the 
village  of  Ussaumlee,  and  was  entirely  maintained  by  the  Bnglish 
detachment  with  very  trifling  loss  ;  the  second  was  fovir  days 
afterwards,  when  fifty  or  sixty  of  Kugoha's  army  were  killed  (a 
wounded,  a  loss  which  dispirited  them  ever  after  ;  but  the  eaiomj 
experienced  a  much  greater,  having  made  an  attempt  on  the  left 
of  the  English  line,  where  they  met  with  a  severe  repulse. 

Colonel  Keating  at  length,  by  positive  orders  from  Bombay, 
prevailed  on  Bugoba  to  change  the  direction  of  his  route 
ft  1  and  proceed  towards  Foona.  They  accordingly  moved 
on  the  6th,  and  before  they  reached  Neriad^  on  the  8th, 
were  again  twice  opposed  ;  once  in  the  mode  usual  for  Mahratta 
horse,  and  a  second  time  in  the  same  manner,  but  supported  by 
some  pieces  of  cannon.  As  Neriad  was  a  considerable  town  in 
poBseesion  of  Ehundee  Bao  Oaekwar,  Bugoba,  to  punish  his  de- 
fection and  administer  to  his  own  necessities,  imposed  a  oontri* 
bution  of  sixty  thousand  rupees ;  but,  after  wasting  one  we^ 
he  could  only  collect  forty  thousand.  On  the  l^Jh  the  anny 
crept  forward  three  miles  further  to  the  westward,  and  expected 
to  have  a  decisive  action  at  the  Myhie ;  as  it  was  known  in  ths 
Mahratta  camp  that  Hurry  Punt  Fhurkay  had  received  ordata 
from  Poena  to  attack  Bugoba,  in  case  he  should  attempt  to  pass 
that  river. 

Colonel  Keating,  in  the  meantime,  had  continued  his  oorre- 
spondence  with  Futih  Sing  Oaekwar,  and  although  aware  that  it 
bad  been  discovered  by  Hurry  Punt  Phurkay  from  the  first,  he 
still  persuaded  himself  that  he  should  be  able  to  bring  over  Futih 
Sing,  He  even  entered  into  a  treaty  on  the  22d  April,  secret  aa 
he  supposed  and  as  Futih  Sing  pretended ;  and  Colonel  Keating 
was  so  credulous  as  to  send  an  agent.  Lieutenant  Oeorge  Lovibond, 
to  the  camp  of  Futih  Sing,  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  ratified. 
The  agent  was  very  grossly  insulted,  and  the  mission  must  have 

»  [Nadiad  (Neriad),  situated  in  22°  42'  N.  and  76°  62'  E.,  is  now  a 
thriving  town  on  the  Bombay,  Baroda  and  Central  India  Railway. 
In  1776  it  was  one  of  the  prettiest  cities  in  Gujarat,  flanked  by  niim 
strong  gates  and  a  dry  moat.  It  woe  ceded  by  the  Gaekwar  to  tiie 
British  Government  in  1 803,  together  with  Kaira,  Matar  and  Mahudha. 
{I.O.  Bom.,  1909,  i.  285-6.)] 
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fuiiusbed  a  subject  for  ridicule  in  every  Mahratta  Kutha  and 
UkhbU'  '  of  the  day.  But  Colonel  Keating  knew  sa  little  af  the 
'  people  aa  to  be  insensible  of  the  derision  to  which  his  notable 
'  dipknoacy  exposed  him.  The  circumstMicea  of  the  mission  are 
too  characteristic  to  be  passed  over.  The  agent,  attended  by 
thn  wukeel  of  Futih  Sing,  was  carried  to  the  camp  of  Hurry  Punt ; 
aod  on  expressing  his  surprise  at  being  brought  there  was  merely 
told  by  the  wukeel  that  his  master  had  joined.  During  the 
evening  some  inferior  people  about  Hurry  Punt  and  Futih  Sing 
wa<e  sent  to  visit  the  British  envoy.  Early  next  morning  the 
wukeel  told  Mr.  Lovibond  that  a  tent  was  pitched  for  his  reception, 
wlia«  he  must  meet  Futih  Sing  and  his  Dewan  to  execute  the 
trMty.  In  this  tent  he  was  kept  the  whole  day  ;  not  without 
expressing  his  impatience,  but  Mr.  Lovibond.  by  not  bursting 
into  a  passion,  which  would  be  expected  in  a  European,  probably 
diaiq>pointed  them  of  half  their  mirth.  At  laat,  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  a  single  horsemui  rode  up  to  the  door  of  the  tent 
and  desired  the  gentleman  to  follow  the  army  'to  Dubhaun.  On 
his  complying,  the  palanquin  in  which  he  travelled  was  surrounded 
by  ft  party  of  Hurry  Punt's  horse,  and  he  was  thus  exposed  as  a 
priKHtM-  to  their  whole  army.  At  this  time,  the  wukeel  coming 
up  with  much  seeming  concern  confirmed  the  truth  of  his  being 
a  prisoner,  and  earnestly  begged  of  him  to  save  his  master  by 
detrtroying  the  treaty  and  his  other  credentials.  The  good- 
natured  Englishman  contrived  to  do  this  most  effectually,  and 
after  the  horsemen  had  brought  him  to  the  middle  of  Futih  Sing's 
camp-bazar,  they  rode  off  and  there  left  him.  The  wukeel  imme- 
diately urged  him  not  to  lose  an  opportunity  so  favourable,  but  to 
follow  him.  He  was  then  carried  to  the  tent  of  the  Dewan,  where 
after  one  hour  came  Futih  Sing  himself.  He  expressed  great 
gratitude  for  the  precaution  Idr.  Lovibond  had  taken  in  his  favour 
by  deatroying  the  treaty,  which  he  begged  to  excuae  himself  from 
renewing  at  that  time,  owing  to  the  vigilance  of  Hurry  Punt  and 
the  other  great  officers,  but  that  he  would  soon  be  able  to  elude 
their  jealousy,  and  make  his  escape  to  Baroda.'  The  envoy  of 
Colonel  Keating,  after  having  thus  furnished  subject  for  what 
Tould.  if  well  told,  occasion  as  much  laughter  to  Mahrattas  as  the 

*  Ukhbara  are  native  newspapers  ;    for  an  explanation  of  Kuthas 
th»  reader  may  refer  to  vol.  i,  p.  IB. 
'  Mr.  Lovibond'a  letter  to  Colonel  Keating  is  on  the  Bombay  Records. 
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story  of  the  sleeper  awakened  among  Araba,  was  escorted  back     ' 
to  the  British  camp.     There  are  certain  kinds  of  ridicule  which     \ 
are  peculiarly  national,   and  the  full  force  of  this  imposture, 
practised  by  two  personages  in  such  high  authority  as  Futih  Sing  *  { 
and  Hurry  Punt  Phurkay,   would  probably,   from  its  seeming    ' 
puerility,  be  at  that  time  little  understood,  except  by  Mahrattas  ; 
but  the  Bombay  Government  in   their  judgment  disapproved 
of  Colonel  Keating's  proceedings,  and  ordered  Mr.  Mostyn  to 
join  his  anny  for  the  purpose  of  transacting  its  political  afiaiia. 
The  troops,  however,  had  advanced  too  far  from  Cambay  through 
a  hostile  country,  to  enable  Mr.  Mostyn  to  overtake  them. 

(Hay  17.) — -The  army,  after  passing  Neriad,  continued  their 
march  towards  the  Myhie,  and  arrived  at  Nappar'  on  the  17th. 
From  Neriad  their  route  lay  through  a  highly  cultivated  country, 
along  a  narrow,  deep,  sandy  road,  which  only  admits  one  cart 
abreast,  being  enclosed  on  both  sides  by  high  milk-bush  hedges. 
Numerous  topes,  or  groves,  appear  in  every  direction  ;  the  country 
on  both  sides  is  generally  a  succession  of  enclosed  fields,  the  borders 
of  which  are  lined  by  stately  trees,  such  as  the  mountain  neem, 
the  tamarind,  the  moura,  and  the  mango.  Guzerat,  from  Borroah 
and  Godra  to  Kattywar,  is  in  general  a  perfect  flat ;  between 
Neriad  and  the  Myhie  there  are  a  few  undulations,  which  add 
considerably  to  the  beauty  of  the  country,  but  tend  to  obstruct 
the  progress  of  an  army,  by  confining  the  line  of  wheeled  carriage 
to  the  narrow  road  just  described.  After  passing  Nappar  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  the  country  opens  on  a  fine  plain,  interspersed 
with  trees,  extending  from  Arass'  to  near  the  banks  of  the  river, 
which  are  full  of  extensive  and  deep  ravines. 

Rugoba's  horse,  after  their  first  skirmish  on  leaving  Cambay, 

'  [Napad  (Nappar)  is  now  a  village  in  the  Anand  tdluka,  Kaira 
District.  With  other  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  it  came  into 
poBseasioQ  of  the  British  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Bassein 
(December  31,  1802).     (I.G-  Bom.,  1909,  i,  286.)! 

'  [The  plain  of  AdaB(AraBaj,  lying  between  Anand  and  the -MaU 
river,  was  the  scene  of  three  battles  in  the  eighteentli  century.  In 
the  first  (1723)  the  Mughal  governor  of  Surat  was,  through  thetroachen 
of  Pilaji  Ga«kwar,  defeated  and  slain  by  the  deputy  of  Nizam-nf- 
Mulk.  At  the  second  (1775)  Raghunath  Rao  was  defeated  by  the 
Maratha  confederation.  The  third,  which  took  place  a  few  month! 
later,  ia  that  described  by  the  author.  James  Forbes  (1749-1819), 
author  of  Orienial  Memoirif,  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  third  battle,  m 
which  he  has  left  an  account.     (7.0.  Bom.,  1909,  i.  281-2.)] 
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instead  of  acting  on  the  flanks  and  guarding  the  baggage,  used 
ciHiBtaiitly  to  intermix  with  it,  and  with  the  charawteristic  feeling 
of  Mahrattas,  depressed  by  previous  discomfiture,  on  occasione 
of  the  smalleet  danger  crowded  for  safety  towards  the  British 
detachment.  Colonel  Keating,  at  Rugoba's  request,  in  order  to 
give  them  a  little  confidence,  had  formed  two  guards  consisting 
eodi  of  two  hundred  rank  and  file,  one  hundred  Europeans  and 
one  hundred  native  infantry,  supported  by  two  guns.  One  of 
tibeee  guards  was  posted  in  the  rear,  and  one  on  the  reverse 
6ank  of  the  whole  army  ;  the  front  and  rear  of  the  British 
detachment  were  composed  of  European  grenadiers  ;  and  the 
orders  were  that,  in  case  of  an  attack  on  the  fiank,  the  rear- 
gtianl  should  move  to  its  support,  whilst  the  division  of  grenadiers 
occupied  their  place  ;  but  in  case  the  attack  should  be  made  on 
the  rearguard,  the  division  of  grenadiers  should  fall  back  and 

(Maj  18.) — On  the  morning  of  the  18th  May,  when  marching 
in  this  order  towards  the  Myhie,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Nappar,  a  smart  cannonade  from  six  guns  suddenly  opened  on 
tbeir  rear  from  behind  a  grove  on  the  left  side  of  the  road,  where 
■  large  body  of  the  enemy  were  advancing.  Colonel  Keating 
inunediately  halted  the  line,  rode  back,  found  Captain  Myers, 
who  comm^ded  a  division  of  grenadiers,  moving  according  to 
the  instructJonB,  and  having  ordered  down  another  gun  and  a 
howitzer,  soon  silenced  the  artillery  of  the  enemy  and  drove  back 
the  advancing  body.  Two  of  the  enemy's  cannon  were  not  with- 
drawn with  the  rest,  and  Captain  Myers,  with  some  of  the  other 
officers,  proposed  '  having  a  dash  at  their  guna '  ;  to  which 
Colonel  Keating  assented,  and  sent  for  the  other  company  of 
grenadiers.  The  object  of  attack  was  in  an  enclosed  field,  the 
road  t«  which  was  of  the  same  kind  as  that  already  described, 
between  two  high  milk-bush  hedges.  As  soon  as  both  companies 
of  grenadiers  wore  formed  with  the  rearguard,  they  were  directed 
to  advance  with  order  and  regularity,  an  injunction  which  Colonel 
Keating  found  it  necessary  to  repeat ;  Captain  Myers,  however, 
■gain  quickened  hie  pace  until  he  got  near  the  guns.  He  then 
halted,  and  had  just  formed  for  the  attack  when  a  body  of  the 
enemy's  horse  charged  him  ;  but  being  supported  by  the  artillery 
which  Colonel  Keating  directed  in  person,  they  wore  driven  hack 
with   great  slaughter.     The  division  had  reformed  to  prosecute 
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their  object  when  another  charge,  more  desperate  than  the  first, 
was  again  made  and  repulsed,  though  many  of  the  grenadiers 
were  cut  down,  and  among  the  rest,  the  gallant  Captains  MyerB 
and  Sede.  This  was  certainly  the  crisis  which  generally  gains 
or  loses  an  action  ;  Colonel  Keating  performed  the  duty  of  a  good 
captain  of  artillery,  but  as  a  commander  he  neglected  to  support 
his  exhausted  men  with  fresh  troops.  The  Mahrattas  took 
advantage  of  the  oversight,  placed  two  elephants  to  block  up  the 
narrow  road,  and  being  encouraged  by  a  treacherous  Carooon 
in  Rugaba's  army,  charged  the  rear  of  the  division,  thus  completely 
cut  o£F  from  the  main  body.  But  the  troops,  aa  yet  undismayed, 
facing  about,  attacked  and  routed  them.  By  this  time  a  body  of 
Arabs  and  Sindians  in  Bugoba's  army  were  advancing  in  their 
irregular  manner,  and  Rugoba's  horse,  by  careering  about 
between  the  advanced  body  and  the  British  line,  occasioned 
infinite  confusion,  and  could  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the 
enemy,  who  for  a  moment  seemed  to  have  relinquished  the  attack ; 
when  suddenly  one  of  the  companies  of  European  grenadiers, 
without  any  apparent  reason,  went  to  the  right  about  and  re- 
treated at  a  quick  pace  ;  this  retrograde  movement,  as  was  after- 
wards discovered  by  a  court  of  inquiry,  was  partly  the  fault  of 
their  officer,  whose  word  of  command  to  face  to  the  right,  for 
the  purpose  of  retiring,  was  mistaken  for  '  right  about  face.' 
Without  orders  from  Colonel  Keating  the  retreat  was  at  all  events 
inexcusable ;  and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was  attended 
with  disastrous  consequences.  The  Sepoys  immediately  fancied 
themselves  defeated,  they  also  turned,  and  the  rest  of  the  Euro- 
peans followed  their  example.  Some  order  was  preserved  until 
they  gained  the  milk-bush  hedges,  when,  in  spite  of  aU  the  exertions 
of  their  officers,  they  broke  their  ranks  and  ran  towards  the  line 
in  the  greatest  confusion,  whilst  the  enemy  came  amongst  them, 
sword  in  hand,  and  made  a  great  slaughter.  Colonel  Keating 
in  vain  attempted  to  rally  the  grenadiers ;  those  men,  who  had  a 
few  minutes  before  fought  with  aU  the  ardour  and  constancy  of 
British  troops,  now  fled  disgracefully  ;  but  the  support  of  the 
line  and  the  fire  of  the  whole  artillery,  within  forty  yards,  again 
drove  back  the  Mahrattas,  who  finally  sustained  a  severe  defeat. 
Such  was  the  battle  of  Arass  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  circum- 
stances attending  it,  which  are  related  principally  from  the  candid 
narrative  of  Colonel  Keating,  it  is  a  victory  recorded  by  the  best 
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of  testimony,  the  onemy,  in  terms  highly  creditable.'  But  it 
was  dearly  purchased.  The' loss  on  the  part  of  Colonel  Keating's 
detachment  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  men  ; 
of  whom  eighty-six  were  Europeans,  dad  eleven  of  them  officers. ' 
(May  29.) — 'Colonel  Keating  arrived  at  Baroach  on  the  29th 
Hay,    where  he  deposited  his  wounded.     On  the  8th  June  he 

a^in  marched,  intending  to  cross  the  Nerbuddah ; 
'"'™*''''but  as  the  proposed  ford  waa  found  impracticable,  the 

army  on  the  10th  moved  up  the  river  towards  Bowpeer. 
1^1      After   a  march  of  about  twenty  miles,   at  five   o'clock 

in  the  evening.  Colonel  Keating  received  inteUigence 
that  Hiury  Punt  waa  atill  on  the  north  side  of  the  river, 
about  eight  or  ten  miles  further  on.  Having  now  less  respect 
for  his  enemy,  and  having  found  the  simple  secret  in  Mahratta 
warfare,  of  always  being  the  first  to  attack.  Colonel  Keating 
reeolved  on  moving  forward  as  soon  as  he  had  allowed  his  men 
some  refreshment.  Accordingly,  he  was  again  in  niotion  before 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning  ;  but  the  troops  of  Kugoba,  like  their 
ill-omened  master,  whose  presence  seemed  to  blight  the  fairest 
jKvspect  in  every  affair  in  which  he  was  engaged,  on  this  occasion, 
for  the  first  time  since  their  former  slight  check,  stimulated  by 
the  hope  of  plunder,  and  elated  by  having  received  a  little  pay, 
pMt  of  a  lack  of  rupees  advanced  to  Bugoba  by  the  Baroach 
factory,  showed  an  inclination  to  advance,  crowded  the  road,  broke 
through  Colonel  Keating's  line  of  march  in  several  places,  and 
at  last  obhged  him  to  halt  till  daylight.  The  enemy,  therefore, 
saw  him  long  before  he  could  get  near,  struck  their  camp  in  the 
greatest  confusion,  threw  their  guns  into  the  river,  sent  their 
heavy  baggage  across  the  Nerbuddah,  and  retreated  along  the 
north  bank  with  the  loss  of  an  elephant  and  a  few  cauiels,  which 
were  plundered  by  Rugoba's  horee. 

Colonel  Keating's  intention  o(  proceeding  to  the  southward, 
according  to  repeated  orders  from  Bombay,  was  now  set  aside 

I  Mahratta  HSS. 

■  Tlie  officers  killed  were  Captains  Myers  and  Serle ;  Lieutenanl« 
Horris,  Henry,  Frosaer,  Anderson,  and  Young. 

The  officers  wounded  were  Captain  Frith,  Lieutenant  Dawson, 
Eoaigns  Denon  and  Torin.  Rugoba's  Arabs  were  also  eevere  sufferers, 
bot  they  wreaked  their  vengeance  on  the  treacheroua  Carcoon,  whom 
(bey  aeieed,  and,  contrary  to  Rugoba's  express  orders,  put  him  to 
instant  death  by  literally  cutting  him  in  pieces  with  their  swords. 
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for  many  Judicious  military  reasona,  urged  by  Bugoba,  of  which 
the  Presidency  afterwards  approved ;  and  it  was  therefore  de- 
termined to  retire  to  Dubhoy,  nineteen  miles  south-east  of  Baroda, 
whilst  Rugoba'a  troops  were  enctunped  at  Bheelapoor,  a  village 
on  the  Dadhur  between  these  places. 

Colonel  Keating  then  proposed  to  the  Bombay  Government,  at 
the  repeated  solicitation  of  Gkivind  Rao  Gaekwar,  to  reduce 
Baroda  as  soon  as  the  violence  of  the  monsoon  abated,  to  which 
they  assented.  In  the  meantime,  preparations  were  in  progreaa 
at  the  Presidency  for  the  purpose  of  reinforcing  Colonel  Keating's 
detachment,  replenishing  their  anununition,  and  completing 
their  stores. 

Futih  Sing  was  now  in  earnest  in  his  desire  to  enter  into  a 
treaty ;  and  Colonel  Keating,  foreseeing  more  advantage  to  the 
cause  by  admitting  his  overtures  than  by  reducing  him,  recom- 
mended to  Rugoba  the  conclusion  of  such  an  agreenient  as  might 
reconcile  Govind  Rao  to  the  measure,  secure  the  alliance  of  Futih 
Sing,  and  ensure  relief  to  Bugoba's  urgent  necessities,  by  a  supply 
of  treasure. 

Futih  Sing  agreed  to  furnish  three  thousand  horse,  to  be  at  all 
times  kept  at  Bugoba's  service  ;  but  if  required,  two  thousaod 
more  were  to  be  provided,  for  which  pay  was  to  be  allowed : 
a  Jf^heer  of  three  lacks,  which  Futih  Sing,  by  his  agreem«it  with 
Mahdoo  Rao  Bullal,  was  bound  to  reserve  in  Ouzerat  tor  hia 
brother,  G«vind  Bao,  was  no  longer  to  be  required  ;  but  in  lieu 
of  it  Bugonath  Rao  agreed  to  bestow  a  Jagheer  of  ten  lacks  on 
Govind  Rao  Gaekwar  in  the  Deccan.  Twenty-six  lacks  of  rupees 
were  to  be  paid  to  Rugoba  in  sixty-one  days  ;  and  the  East  India 
Company,  as  guarantees  and  negotiators  between  the  partiefli 
were  to  receive  the  Gaekwar' s  share  of  the  revenue  in  Baroaoh 
and  several  villages  in  perpetuity,  estimated  at  (2,13,000)  two 
lacks  and  thirteen  thousand  rupees. 

This  pacification,  effected  through  Colonel  Keating's  manage* 
jnent,  was,  as  circumstances  then  stood,  politic  ;  for,  although 
Govind  Rao  afterwards  seceded  from  the  agreement,  he  deolared 
himself  satisfied  at  the  time.* 

'  From  Colonel  Keating's  reports  to  the  Bombay  govammenti 
which  nre  my  chief  authority  for  the  above,  it  is  evident  that  there 
muat  have  been  considerable  modificatioDs  In  the  treaty,  of  which 
the  following  production  is  the  only  copy  that  I  have  found  either 
in  English  or  Mahratta.     It  is,  however,  from  very. high  authority. 
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The  war,  thus  waged  in  Guzerat,  was  also  prosecuted  by  si 
The  Mahrstta  navy  in  the  ministerial  interest,  at  the  ci 
iDent  of  the  war,  consisted  of  six  ships,  one  of  forty-sis  guns,  one 
of  thirty-eight,  one  of  thirty-two,  and  two  of  twenty-stK  guns, 
with  ten  arrned  vessels,  mounting  each  from  two  to  nine  guns, 
besides  swivels.  This  fleet  was  met  at  aea  by  Commodore  John 
Moor'  in  the  Revenge,  frigate,  and  the  Bombay,  grab.      Though 

bmng  an  enclosure  of  a  latter  of  30th  Jaauary,  1S02,  from  Mr.  Jonathan 
Duncan,  when  Governor  of  Bombay,  to  Sir  Barry  Close,  resident  at 
Poona. 

'  Translate  of  the  copy  of  the  treaty  between  Bugonath  Bajeerao 
Pundit  Purdan  on  one  part,  and  Futty  Sing  and  Seajee  Rao  Shumshere 
Buhadur  on  the  other  part. 

That  Seajee  and  Futty  Sing  Shumshor  Buhadur  had  disobeyed 
and  joined  with  the  rebels,  but  now  by  the  means  of  Colonel  Thomas 
Keating,  for  and  in  behalf  of  the  united  English  East  India  Company, 
have,  by  promislDg  presents,  accommodated  mattore  with  Punt^t 
Perdan,  the  following  are  the  articlei  of  the  Gaekwar's  proposals. 

Article  I. — That  Seajee,  and  Futty  Sing  Gaekwar  Shumsher  Buhadur, 
do  hereby  agree  to  pay  the  sum  of  eight  lacks  of  rupees  every  year 
to  the  Sircar. 

II.  That  they  are  to  attend  as  usual  with  a  troop  of  3000  good 
horse  and  men,  which  number  is  not  to  be  lessened. 

III.  In  the  late  Madoo  Rao's  time  they  used  to  pay  every  year 
three  lacks  of  rupees  to  Govind  Rao  Gaekwar  Sena  Kaskel  Shiunaher 
Buhadur,  which  sum  is  settled  not  to  be  paid  him  in  future,  about 
which  Oovind  Rao  is  to  make  no  claim  against  Soajoe  and  Futty  Sing. 

IV.  Condo  Rao  Gaekwar  Hemut  Buhadur  is  to  be  continued  od 
the  same  footing,  and  agreeable  to  the  agreement  made  in  the  time 
of  the  late  Damajee  deceased. 

V.  That  the  government  and  revenue  of  the  Pergunnahs  of  Baroach 
have  been  wholly  ceded  to  the  Company  agreeable  to  the  agreement 
made  between  them  and  Sreemunt  Pundit  Predan,  about  which  Seajee 
and  Futih  Sing  are  not  to  make  any  dispute, 

V'l.  The  Purgiumohs  Chickaly  Veriow,  near  Surat,  and  Coral, 
near  the  Nerbuddah  river,  and  about  15  cose  distant  from  Baroach, 
which  together  make  three  Furgunnaha,  the  Gaekwar  hag  ceded  to 
the  Honourable  Company  tor  ever,  on  account  of  the  peace  they 
have  made  between  the  Gaekwar  and  Sreemunt  Funt  Purdan. 

VII.  That  in  the  court  of  Sreemunt  Punt  Purdan,  the  Gaekwar 
must  pay  a  due  attention  to  everything  that  is  rcEisonable,  without 
having  any  communication  with  its  enemies. 

VIII.  Iliat  for  the  confirmation  and  compliance  of  the  above  articles, 
the  Honourable  Company  stand  security  ;  and  should  the  Gaekwars 
appear  any  way  false,  the  Honourable  Company  is  not  to  prelect  them. 
Rugoba  is  also  to  fulfil  the  above  articles  without  any  difference. 

1  [See  Low.  Hiatory  of  the  Indian  Navy,  i.  1513  f.,  where  the  Com- 
modore's name  is  spelt  Moore.  References  to  the  engagement  in  Bom- 
bay in  1781,  pp.  84,86.  and  Parson's  7'roreif,  p.  217,  are  given  in  B.O., 
xiii.  III.  ii.  !>02.     Kote  that  another  Bevenge,  a  small  man-of-war,  had 
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the  Mahrattas  were  formidable  in  appearwice,  the  Commodore 
stood  down  to  attack  them,  when  they  bore  away  with  all  Bail 
set,  but  having  singled  out  their  largest  ship,  the  Shumaher  Jung 
of  46  guna,  both  the  English  vessels  gave  her  chaee,  and  at  last 
the  grab,  being  an  excelleitt  sailor,  brought  her  to  action.  The 
Revenge  came  up  to  the  assistance  of  the  Bombay,  and  after  an 
engagement  of  three  hours  the  Shumaher  Jung' blew  up,  her 
commander,  with  most  of  the  crew,  perished,  and  the  ship  was 
totally  destroyed. 

On  the  side  of  Rugoba  everything  seemed  favourable  ;  elated 
by  the  successful  exertions  of  his  alliea,  he  presented  the  Company 
with  the  permanent  cession  of  the  valuable  districts  of  Hansot 
and  Amod,  then  estimated  at  2,77,000  rupees  of  annual  revenue. 
The  whole  amount  acquired  by  the  war,  including  cessions  by 
Futih  Sing,  was  valued  at  rupees  24,15,000,  of  all  which  the 
Bombay  Govenuuent  had  obtained  possession,  excepting  Baaseia 
and  its  dependencies. 

The  state  of  the  young  Peishwa's  affairs  wore  an  aspect 
proportionally  unpromising.  Hurry  Punt  Phurlcay,  after  the 
surprise  at  Bowpeer,  left  Gunnesh  Punt  Beeray  in  command  of  a 
detachment  for  the  protection  of  Ahmedabad,  and  returned  to 
the  Deccan  by  a  ford  about  one  hundred  miles  above  where  his 
heavy  baggage  had  crossed.  Sukaram  Bappoo  and  Nana  Fur- 
nuwees  were  much  disheartened  in  consequence  of  his  defeat,  and 
dreaded  the  consequences  which  generally  follow  disaster  in 
India,  by  the  defection  of  allies.  Moodajee  Bhonslay  had  a  few 
months  before  prevailed  over  his  brother  Sabajeo  ;  and  although, 
whilst  Rugonath  Rao  was  a  fugitive  in  Ouzerat,  the  former  had 
solicited  and  obtained  through  Nana  Fumuwees  from  the  young 
Peishwa  a  confirmation  of  the  rights  and  honours  of  Sena  Sahib 
Soobeh  for  hia  son  Rughoojee,  together  with  such  privileges  for 
himself  as  pertained  to  the  guardianship,  yet  the  ministers  ware 
apprehensive  that  the  rising  fortunes  of  Rugoba  would  ensure 
him  the  support  of  the  Raja  of  Berar.  Sev^al  men  of  conse- 
quence already  began  to  turn  their  eyes  on  Rugoba  ;  and  Nisam 

covered  herself  with  glory  in  an  engagement  with  the  Maratha  fleet 
off  Kenery  Island  in  the  early  years  of  the  Company's  rule  in  Bombay. 
On  that  occasion  the  Revenge  was  commanded  by  Captain  Minohin  j 
with  him  was  the  gallant  Captain  Keigwin,  who  was  Commodore  for 
"- -~      (Fryer's  Travels  (Hakluyt),  vol.  iii.  p.  164.)] 
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AQy,  in  hopee  of  being  able  to  exact  something  additional  from 
(be  one  party  or  tlie  other,  or  at  least  to  retain  what  be  had 
already  recovered,  opened  a  negotiation  with  Rugoba,  which  greatly 
alarmed  the  ministers,  especially  as  the  death  of  Rookun-ud- 
dowlah,  bappraiing  about  this  period,  obstructed  their  former 
correct  intelligence  of  his  master's  real  designis.  Nizam  Ally 
augmented  tbeir  uncertainty  by  pretending  to  disbeheve  the 
truth  of  Mahdoo  Bao  Narrain's  legitimacy,  and  by  proposing,  as 
a  oonoiliatory  measure  to  all  parties,  that  Amrut  Rao,  the  adopted 
son  of  Rugonath  Rao,  should  be  made  Peishwa.  By  this  moons 
Nizam  Ally  exacted  a  further  cession  from  the  ministers  of  nearly 
eighteen  lacks  of  rupeee '  of  annual  revenue.  Great  promises 
were  also  made  to  Sindia  and  Holkar ;  nor  did  any  sacrifice, 
that  could  ensure  the  exclusion  of  Rugoba,  appear  too  great  to  the 
ruling  Bramins  at  Poona.  The  cause  of  Rugoba  was  estremely 
unpopular ;  of  the  generaUty  of  the  Bramins  in  Poona,  even 
those  who  were  disposed  to  acquit  him  of  the  atrocity  of  having 
oonspired  against  the  life  of  his  nephew,  remembered  with  indig- 
nation the  criminal  opposition  he  had  always  shown  to  the  wise 
and  virtuous  Mahdoo  Rao  ;  they  reflected  with  regret  on  his 
limnm  to  the  state,  and  on  the  unfortunate  issue  of  all  his  measures ; 
the  weakness  and  folly  of  his  whole  conduct  they  viewed  with 
contempt;  and  his  present  connexion  with  the  usurping  and 
impure  Europeans  they  regarded  with  je^ousy  and  detestation. 
Odiers,  and  such  were  probably  the  majority  of  the  MahrattA 
nation,  true  to  no  party  and  guided  by  no  principle,  hitherto 
considered  Rugoba  as  an  unfortunate  person  with  whom  it  was 
unwise  to  be  connected ;  but  the  defeat  of  Hurry  Punt,  the 
■ubeequent  discomfiture  of  his  deputy  Gunnesh  Punt  by  Ameen 
Khan,  on  officer  of  Rugoba's,  the  siege  of  Ahmedabad  carried  on 
by  the  same  officer,  the  preparations  of  the  English,  the  doubts 
of  the  young  Peishwa's  legitimacy,  and  the  desire  of  many  of  the 
Mohratta  chiefs  to  become  independent  of  the  Bramin  ministry, 
occaoioned  a  revolution  in  the  opinions  of  many,  and  an  anxiety 
in  the  minds  of  all.  In  short,  such  was  at  this  period  the  state 
of  the  Mahratta  country,  that  _it  is  generally  believed  that  any 
miccees  of  equal  importance  to  that  at  Arass,  on  the  opening  of 

>  He   obtained   rupeee    17,84.576     B    0.      State   Acrounta,    Poona 
Records.) 
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the  expected  campaign,  would  have  brought  the  nuiustry  'iniio 
the  t«nns  of  Rugonath  Rao  ;  and  as  the  fact  of  Mahdoo  Rao 
Narram's  legitimacy  would  have  been,  proved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Enghsh,  Rugoba  appeared  certain  of  being  established  as 
regent.  But  fortune  was  preparing  a  change,  far  different  from 
such  a  prospect. 
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FROM   A.D.     1774   TO    A.D.     1778. 

(1774.) — The  Supreme  Council  in  Bengal  assumed  the  powers 
ol  general  administration  in  the  afEairs  of  British  India  on  the 
20th  October,  1774 ' :  and  during  the  ensuing  month  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Bombay. Government,  requiring  an  account  of  the  state 
of  that  Presidency.  This  letter  was  received  at  Bombay  on  the 
7th  December,  but  as  the  President  and  members  were  then  in 
the  midat  of  preparations  for  the  expedition  to  Salsette,  they 
deferred  the  consideration  of  the  Bengal  letter  until  after  the 
troope  had  proceeded  on  their  deatination,  and  sent  no  reply 
until  the  last  day  of  the  year. 

Three  months  afterwards,  or  on  the  3l3t  March,  the  Bonibay 
Government  further  reported  to  Bengal  their  proceedings  up  to 
that  date.  But  early  in  February  intelligence  of  the  siege  of 
Tannah  reached  the  Governor- General  in  Council,  by  the  way  of 
Tellicherry  and  Madras,  before  they  received  the  reply  from 
Bombay  of  the  3lBt  December.  The  delay  on  the  part  of  the 
Bombay  Government  certainly,  to  say  the  least,  wore  the  sem- 
blance of  a  premeditated  evasion,  and,  as  new  authority  is  generally 
tenacious,  the  Governor- General  and  Council  addressed 
{Vn6.)  another  letter  on  the  3d  February,  censuring  the  Bombay 
Preaidenoy  for  having  gone  to  war  with  the  Mahrattas, 
and  peremptorily  requiring  immediate  and  special  information 
of  the  cauaee  and  motives  of  their  conduct.  On  the  21st  May 
the  Bombay  Government  received  the  reply  to  their  first  letter, 

■  (Three  members  of  the  Council,  GcnoraJ  Clavering,  Colonel  Monson, 
Md  Mr.  Francis,  arrived  in  Calcutta  on  October  19,  1774,  and  met 
the  loUowing  day  to  hear  the  instructions  of  the  Directora.  The 
fourth  member,  Ur.  Richard  Barwell,  who  had  been  in  (he  Company's 
wrvice  since  1766,  took  his  aeat  a  few  days  later.^ 
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of  the  Slat  December,  wherein  the  Supreme  Grovemment  offered 
no  opinioa  reapectiiig  the  capture  of  Salsette,  but  disapproved  of 
the  intention  of  joining  Rugoba,  not  because  Rugoba  was  making 
war  againat  his  lawful  prince  and  was  generally  obnoxious  in  the 
Mahratta  coimtry,  or  because  the  Bombay  Government  had 
unjustly  espoused  the  cause  of  a  man  branded  with  the  crime-of 
murder ;  circiunstancea  of  which  the  Bombay  Government,  it 
is  justice  to  them  to  say,  were  never  well  informed,  and  of  which 
the  Supreme  Government  were  ignorant  ;  but  they  disapproved 
because,  to  use  their  own  words,  '  it  was  inconsistent  with  your 
negotiations  with  the  ruling  powers  at  Foona,  and  with  the 
authority  of  this  government. '  They  also  e3q>ressed  appreheniaioiis 
that  the  measure  might  involve  them  in  hostilities  with  Sabajee 
Bhonslay,  the  enemy  of  Rugoba  and  their  neighbour.  To  which 
the  Bombay  Government  replied  that  they  neither  have,  nor 
ever  had  any  negotiations  with  the  ministry  at  Foona,  and  that 
they  need  be  imder  no  apprehension  in  regard  to  Sabajee  Bhon- 
slay, as  he  had  been  killed  in  action  by  Moodajee,  the  friend  of 
Rugoba,  who  was  now  the  acknowledged  guardian  of  Rughoojee 
and  the  ruler  of  Berar  ;  all  o£  which  was  perfectly  true — victory 
had  declared  for  Sabajee  ;  Moodajee  was  surrounded  by  hia 
brother's  troops ;  and  on  the  point  of  being  made  prisoner, 
when  Sabajee,  in  the  exultation  of  the  moment,  drove  his  el^ihant 
up  to  that  on  which  Moodajee  was  riding,  and  called  out  to  h'"* 
to  submit.  Moodajee  repUed  by  the  discharge  of  a  pistol,  which 
laid  his  brother  dead  and  left  him  undisputed  regent  and  guardian 
of  the  young  Rughoojee,  who,  it  will  bo  remembered,  was  his  son.' 
To  the  report  of  their  proceedings- up  to  the  31st  March,  the 
Bombay  Government,  on  the  12th  August,  received  a  reply 
from  Bengal,  dated  on  the  31st  May.  Long  before  that  time 
the  minds  of  the  President  and  members  of  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment were  in  a  state  of  strong  excitement,  caused  by  those  well- 
known  controversies  between  Warren  Hastings  and  his  council, 
which  afterwards  occupied  so  much  of  the  time  and  attention  of 
the  British  Parliament.'     But  on  the  present  occasion  Prefiident 

'  MahrattB  MSS.  Where  I  do  not  expressly  acknowledge  my 
authorities  from  a-d.  1774  to  1783,  I  beg  the  reader  to  underatand 
that  I  write  from  the  Records  of  the  Bombay  Government. 

1  [The  difficulties  which  Warren  Hastings  had  to  face  in  oonae- 
quence  of  the  open  hostility  of  Clavering,  Monaon  and  Francis,  eon- 
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and  members  united  in  a  violent  condenuiation  of  the  Bombay 
measureB  ;  they  declared  the  treaty  with  Bugoba  invalid,  and 
the  Hahratta  war  *  impolitic,  dtuigeroiis,  unauthorized,  and  un- 
juBt ' ;  they  proteeted  against  the  Bombay  Government  for  all 
oonseqaenoes,  and  peremptorily  required  them  '  to  withdraw 
their  forces  to  their  own  garrisons, .  in  whatsoever  state  their 
afiairs  mi^t  be,  unless  their  safety  should  be  endangered  by 
MI  instant  retreat'  The  Governor- General  and  Council  also 
intimated  their  intention  of  Bending  an  agent  of  their  own  to  open 
a  n^otiation  with  the  ruling  party  of  the  Mahratta  state,  and 
desired  the  Bombay  Government  to  retain  possession  of  Salsette 
and  Basaein,  but  on  no  accoimt  to  form  any  treaty  without  their 
previous  sanction. 

The  BtMnbay  Government  stated  in  reply  that  the  negotiations 
which  led  to  the  meaaureB  thus  hastily  condemned  had  been 
begun  before  the  controlling  adminiBtration  was  formed  ;  they 
defended  their  conduct  on  the  grounds  of  the  necessity  of 
determining  with  promptitude,  and  recapitulated  their  reasons 
for  deciding  and- acting  in  tlie  manner  they  had  done  ;  pointed 
out  the  evils  prevented  by  the  capture  of  Salsette,  and  the  fair 
■od  honourable  advantages  secured  to  their  employers  and  their 
country  by  the  treaty  with  Rugonath  R40.  They  dwelt  on  the 
■faame  and  degradation  which  must  be  the  consequence  of  re- 
tracting a  solemn  treaty  in  support  of  an  object  equally  just  and 
practicable,  and  pledged  themselves,  on  their  own  responsibility, 
to  fulfil  their  engagements.  They  sent  Mr.  Williani  Tayler,  a 
member  of  their  council,  to  Bengal,  who  advocated  their  cause 
with  much  ability  ;  and  his  report  on  Bombay  affairs,  dated 
9th  October,  1775,  displays,  at  that  early  period,  a  very  consider- 
able knowledge  of  the  history  and  character  of  the  Mahrattas. 

The  Supreme  Government,  however,  adhered  to  their  opinion 
of  the  expediency  of  the  orders  which  they  had  tj'ansmitted. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Upton,  of  the  Bengal  establishment, 
was  selected  by  Mr.  Hastings  as  envoy  plenipotentiary,  and 
instructed  to  repair  to  Poona  and  conclude  a  treaty  between  the 
Uahratta  state  and  the  Bombay  Government.  The  President 
and    Council   of    that  establishment,    being  excluded   from  all 

linued  until  the  death  of  MonsOD  in  September  1776,  when  Hastings 
was  enabled  with  his  own  casting  vote,  and  with  Barwell  oh  his  ally, 
to  dBfeat  further  opposition.] 
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participation,  strongly  remonstrated  against  this  proceeding  as 
wanton  degradation  of  their  authority,  and  their  representatio: 
were  supported  with  energy  by  their  deputy  at  Bengal. 
trust,'  says  Mr.  Tayler,  '  that  it  will  appear  to  your  Honours,  & 
that  at  the  time  it  pleased  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  to  arm  yi 
with  controlling  powers  over  the  Presidencies,  it  waa  by  oo  meaj 
their  intention  that  they  should  appear  so  much  degraded,  ai 
so  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  the  native  government  as  tl 
Presidency  of  Bombay  must  be,  unices  you  will  commit  the  treat 
of  peace  to  their  management. 

*  Our  honourable  employers  and  the  whole  British  natic 
may  be  naturally  led  to  suppose  that,  in  your  opinion,  ti 
members  of  that  government  are  devoid  in  every  degree  • 
integrity  and  abilities  ;  which  woidd  be  the  most  cruel  and  unju 
of  all  imputations  ;  for  I  can  dare  to  afHrm,  not  a  person  wl 
concluded  that  treaty  was  actuated  by  any  other  motive  the 
their  .obedience  and  duty  to  their  employers,  whose  interes 
appeared  to  them  to  be  most  materially  benefited  by  the 
engagements .' 

Such  was  the  language  then  held  by  the  Bombay  Govemraen 
with  apparent  sincerity  as  well  as  spirit,  and,  as  far  as  we  ha^ 
yet  detailed  of  their  conduct  and  prospects,  certainly  with  n 
inconsiderable  degree  of  reason.  It  must  be  recollected  tht 
the  President  and  members,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  rii 
and  progress  of  their  connexion  with  Rugoba,  were  strongl 
impressed  with  the  belief  of  his  being  innocent  of  the  nourder  < 
his  nephew.  Many  of  our  countrymen,  who  by  long  resident 
in  the  Deccan  have  become  acquainted  with  the  notoriety  c 
the  fact,  although  perhaps  represented  with  exaggeration,  hav 
from  this  circumstance  alone  entertained  strong  doubts  of  th 
integrity  of  Mr.  Hornby  and  his  Council ;  and  some  inveigl 
with  a  feeling  far  from  reprehensible,  against  Englishme 
who  could  seek  by  such  an  instrument  to  attain  their  ends  an 
gratify  their  ambition.  But  to  account  for  this  belief  on  the  p&i 
of  the  Bombay  Government  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  Sukarai 
Bappoo  was  originally  concerned  in  Rugoba's  conspiracy  againe 
the  liberty,  though  not  the  life,  of  Narrain  Rao.  After  the  murde: 
as  it  was  deemed  by  the  ministers  generally  a  measure  of  pn. 
dence  to  affect  a  disbelief  of  Rugonath  Rao's  participation,  c 
course  Sukaram  Bappoo  had  stronger  reasons  than  any  of  then 
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for  professing  that  opinion.  It  waa  this  impression,  from  the 
reports  first  circulated  at  Poona,  which  the  members  of  the 
Bombay  Government  received  from  their  envoy,  Mr.  Moetyn  ;  and 
before  it  was  possible  for  them  to  ascertain  the  real  circtwistances 
(bey  were  engaged  as  a  party  hostile  to  the  ministers,  when  it 
wao  aa  much  the  interest  of  the  one  to  uphold  Rugoba's  innocence 
as  it  was  of  the  other  to  aggravate  his  guilt;  Parties  so  influenced 
diverge  from  the  truth  in  all  countries,  more  especially  in  India, 
where  a  witness  is  so  apt  to  suit  the  word  to  the  wisb  of  his 
auditor.  The  same  reasons  operated  in  creating  a  belief  that 
the  child  named  Mahdoo  Rao  Narrain  was  supposititious. 

The  Bengal  Presidency,  where  they  had  Mahratta  connexions, 
received  their  first  information  through  the  government  of 
Sabajee  Bhonslay,  a  partisan  of  the  ministers.  They  were  also, 
no  doubt,  irritated  at  the  neglect  of  their  orders  and  the  apparent 
contempt  of  their  authority  ;  and  as  we  find  men,  in  all  situations, 
too  often  influenced  by  their  feelings  when  they  should  be  guided 
only  by  their  judgment,  we  may  suppose  that  they  saw  in  their 
full  force  the  evils  of  inordinate  ambition  and  the  wisdom  of 
that  Parliament,  which  had  ao  opportunely  vested  them  with 
power  to  control  such  an  unjustifiable  enterprise,  by  interposing 
in  behalf  of  justice  and  moderation.  The  clause  in  the  Act  of 
Parliament  was  not  sufficiently  specific ' ;  the  intention  of  estab- 
lishing a  uniform  plan  of  action  with  respect  to  peace  and  war 
required,  at  a  distance  so  remote  as  India  from  England,  the 
Rtrongest  authority  in  the  Supreme  Council ;  but,  as  their  powers 
were  not  clearly  defined,  the  members  of  government  should 
liave  perceived  that  a  firm  but  calm  exercise  of  power  for  a  long 
period  was  the  beat  way  of  establishing  an  efficient  control, 
unless  they  could  obtain  an  amendment  of  the  statute.  But 
they  violently  stretched  their  power  in  support  of  what  they 
deemed  propriety,  and  issued  mandates  characteristic  of  an 
inexperienced  and  arbitrary  government,  which,  to  gratify 
temporary  resentments  or  forward  its  impatient  selfish  will, 
Wfakens  much  more  than  it  strengthens  the  efficiency  of  distant 
authority. 

Mr.  Hornby  and  his  Council  were  not  blameless  oven  in  what  has 

'  (For  a  brief  analysis  of  the  Regulating  Act  and  aa  exposition  of 
iU  major  defecta,  baaed  upon  Sir  C.  Ill>ert'!i  The  Oovemmeni  of  India, 
tnO.H.l.,  pp.  520-2.] 
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already  been  mentioned,  and  their  subsequent  conduct  accelerated 
rather  than  averted  the  misfortunes  which  ensued.  But  the 
precipitate  interference  of  the  Governor-General  and  Ck>unoil  was 
attended  by  eif  eete  pernicious  to  the  interests  of  their  country ; 
effects  which,  but  for  the  weak  government  of  France,  might, 
together  with  the  loss  of  the  American  colonies,  have  proved  a  fatal 
blow  to  Great  Britain.  Confining  reflections,  however,  to  the 
boundary  of  Maharashtra,  suffice  it  to  say  that  it  depressed  the 
Bombay  Presidency,  lowered  its  political  importance,  and  ob- 
structed that  advancement  and  prosperity  which,  from  Ita 
situation  and  maritime  advantages,  it  would  otherwise  naturally 
have  attained  ;  it  iimnediately  tended  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  the  ministers  at  Poonindhur,  and  it  ultimately  cemented  the 
tottering  confederacy  of  the  Malirattas  under  the  administration 
of  Nana  Fumuwees. 

The  President  and  Council  of  Bombay,  on  receiving  the  Bengal 
order  of  the  31st  May,  directed  an  immediate  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities ;  and  as  soon  as  the  roads  permitted.  Colonel  Keating, 
accompanied  by  Rugoba,  returned  towards  Surat.  But  instead 
of  strictly  retiring  within  the  Company's  districts.  Colonel  Keating, 
on  the  earnest  recommendation  of  Rugoba,  was  permitted  by 
the  Bombay  Government  to  encamp  at  Karod,  a  village  about 
twenty-five  miles  east  of  Surat,  which,  although  a  deviation  from 
the  orders  of  the  Supreme  Government,  was  afterwards  ac- 
knowledged as  a  useful  support  in  faciUtating  their 
(Dm.  S80  negotiations  at  Poorundhur ;  at  which  place  Colond 
Upton  arrived  on  the  28th  December. 
Mr.  Hastings  was  sensible  that  the  condemnation  of  the 
Bombay  measures  was  unnecessarily  violent,  but  he  had  been 
one  of  the  first  to  recommend  a  controlling  authority  in  India, 
which  in  that  remote  empire,  considered  of  itself,  was  an  object 
in  the  highest  degree  important.  The  mandate  issued  was  now 
irrevocable  ;  Sukaram  Bappoo  had  been  informed  by  a  letter 
from  the  Governor-General  that  the  conduct  of  the  Bombay 
Government  was  contrary  to  the  Company's  order,  '  because  they 
have  directed  all  their  officers  not  to  make  any  war,  nor  enter 
on  any  dispute.  My  employer,  the  King  of  England,'  says  the 
Governor-General,  '  has  directed  that  all  the  Company's  Gov^non 
in  India  should  obtain  mine  and  myCouncil's  permission,  ea  King's 
Grovemor  and  Council  of  Bengal,  either  to  make  war  or  peace.' 
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In  short,  that  he  had  therefore  issued  orders  to  desist  from 
hostilities,  requested  of  the  ministers  to  do  the  aame,  and  in- 
timated his  intention  of  sending  an  envoy  to  negotiate  a  peace. 
If  the  Govemar-Geoeral  of  British  India  had  then  said  '  to  dictate 
a  peace,'  and  shown  a  determination  to  maintain  that  ground, 
however  bold  the  words  may  sound,  he  would  probably  at  that 
moment  have  succeeded  with  Sukaram  Bappoo  Mid  Kana 
Fumuwees. 

After  the  dispatch  of  the  first  letters,  the  Supreme  Government, 
eveo  for  the  soke  of  consistency,  would  have  been  obliged  to 
r^ulate  their  future  measures  by  the  tenor  of  those  orders. 
Advices  having  been  received  of  the  successes  in  Guzerat,  it 
seemed  not  improbable  that  a  revolution  might  have  taken  place 
before  Colonel  Upton's  arrival  at  Poona.  Adopting,  therefore, 
the  same  equitable  principle  with  which  they  had  professed  to 
»et  out,  that  a  substantive  state  has  a  right  to  make  any  change 
in  its  internal  government  which  only  affects  itself,  the  envoy 
was  instructed  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  either  party  whom  he 
mig^t  find  the  acknowledged  authority  in  the  empire.  But  the 
Govemor-Oeneral  and  Council  had  in  effect  already  become  parties ; 
and  the  members  of  the  Bombay  Government,  who  felt  and  wrote 
as  if  the  Supreme  Government  had  ranged  themselves  on  the  side 
of  their  enemies,  remark  with  some  justice  in  one  of  their  dis- 
patches to  the  Court  of  Directors,  '  they  have  acknowledged  the 
legitimacy  of  the  government  of  the  ministers,  before  they  could 
have  any  competent  knowledge  of  the  justice  of  their  pretensions.' 
A.D.  1776. — The  ministers  soon  perceived  the  advantages 
thus  placed  in  their  hands ;  and  as  Bramins  in  politics  mis- 
construe moderation  and  attribute  concession  solely  to  fear, 
they  BSBiuned  a  high  tone  of  demand  and  menactj  which  Colonel 
Upton,  judging  by  himself,  believed  to  be  firm  and  sincere.  The 
Supreme  Govemntent  were  under  a  mistake  in  imagining  that 
Bassein  as  well  as  Salsette  was  in  possession  of  the  Bombay 
Presidency.  The  envoy  was  enjoined  to  require  the  cession 
both  of  these  and  of  the  islands  in  Bombay  harbour,  and  also 
of  the  Mahratta  shoree  of  revenue  in  the  city  of  Baroach,  with  such 
other  advantages  tor  the  Company  as  circumstances  might  enable 
him  to  obtain. 

Colonel    Upton's    correspondence  bears    ample    testimony   of 
■incerity  and  moderation  ;    but  he  was  ill-qualified  to  conduct 
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&  negotiation  with  Mahratta  Bramins.  The  ministera  great 
extolled  the  just  and  honourable  motives  which  '  had  determim 
the  great  Governor  o£  Calcutta  to  order  peaw  to  bo  concludec 
But  when  Colonel  Upton  proposed  retaining  Salsette,  &c.,  tl 
cession  of  Baesein,  and  the  revenues  of  Baroach,  they  afiectt 
to  consider  such  an  application  as  perfectly  unauthorized,  bx 
pertinently  asked  the  envoy,  '  how  the  Bengal  Govenunen 
who  had  so  justly  condemned  the  war,  could  yet  be  so  ready  i 
avail  themselves  of  its' advantages.'  The  only  reply  to  this  wi 
that  Salsette  had  been  taken  possession  of  as  a  precautiooai 
measure,  long  deemed  necessary  to  the  safety  of  Bombay  an 
the  prosperity  of  its  commerce ;  but  the  minist«rs  persisted  i 
their  language,  and  expressed  a  wish  '  that  they  had  not,  on 
supposed  confidence  of  the  power  of  the  Governor  of  Calcutt 
over  the  people  of  Bombay,  suspended  hostilities,  and  thereb; 
at  an  enormous  expense,  maintained  a  vast  army  inactive,  wit 
which  they  should  otherwise  long  since  have  settled  the  businesE 
They  demanded  the  immediate  surrender  of  the  delinquei 
Rugoba,  and  the  entire  restoration  of  the  territory  occupied  b 
the  Bombay  Government  since  the  commencement  of  the  wa 
on  which  they  would,  as  a  favour  to  the  Governor- General,  agrt 
to  pay  twelve  lacks  of  rupees,  in  order  to  reimburse  the  Eai 
India  Company  for  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  Bombay  Goven 
ment.  They  seconded  their  arguments  with  threats,  and  mistoo 
the  mild  remonstrances  of  the  envoy  for  timidity.  Coloni 
Upton,  conceiving  the  negotiation  at  an  end,  expressed  this  opinio 
to  the  Governor-General  and  Council  in  a  letter,  dated  7t 
February,  when  they  immediately  determined  to  support  th 
cause  of  Rugoba  with  the  utniost  vigour.  They  prepared  troop 
for  embarkation,  ordered  a  large  supply  of  treasure  to  be  traoi 
mitted  to  Bombay,  and  directed  troops  to  be  sent  from  Madrai 
They  wrote  letters  to  Rugoba,  to  Nizam  Ally,  and  Hyder  ;  aif 
endeavoured  in  the  same  manner  to  induce  Moodajee  Bhonalaj 
Mahadajee  Sindia,  and  Tookajee  Holkar  to  embrace  their  caus« 
or  at  all  events  to  engage  their  neutrality. 

The  favourable  change  in  the  sentiments  of  the  Bengf 
Government  towards  himself  reached  Rugoba  almost  as  soon  a 
it  got  to  Bombay,  and  raised  his  spirits  and  expectations  ;  bu 
the  ministers,  almost  immediately  after  they  had  carried  thei 
meoacee  to  the  highest  pitch,  acceded  at  once  to  the  greater  ptu 
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at  Colonel  Upton's  original  demands  ;  and  before  8 
time  to  reach  Calcutta  that  the  negotiation  was  broken  oft,  the 
treaty  of  Poonmdhur  was  settled.  It  was  signed  on  the  lat 
Hatch,  and  conaiBted  of  nineteen  articles,  but  two  of  them  were 
afterwards  erased  by  rawtual  consent,  and  an  additional  clause 
signed.  The  treaty  was  made  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Upton  on 
the  part  of  the  Company's  Government,  and  by  Sukaram  Bappoo 
and  Nana  FumuweeB  on  that  of  the  Peishwa'g  ;  but  the  titlee 
of  Rao  Pundit  Purdhan  are  only  mentioned  in  the  treaty,  the 
name  of  the  Peiahwa  having  been  omitted. 

The  substance  of  the  articles  was  a  general  peace  between 
the  EInglisb  Kast  India  Company  and  the  Mahrattas.  Salsette 
to  be  retained  or  restored  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor-General 
and  Council ;  if  restored  the  Peishwa's  government  agreed  to 
relinquish  territory  worth  three  lacks  of  rupees  of  annual  revenue 
ae  an  equivalent.  To  this  exchange  the  Supreme  Government 
could  not  be  expected  to  accede,  although  Nana  Fumuweea 
afterwards  pretended  that  it  had  been  preferred  with  perfect 
confidence  as  a  question  of  equity,  from  a  reliance  upon  the 
juBtice  of  Mr.  Hastings.  All  claims  on  the  revenue  of  the  city 
of  Raroach,  together  with  territory  ia  its  neighbourhood,  produc- 
ing three  lacks  of  rupees,  were  ceded,  as  the  treaty  states,  '  by 
way  of  friendship  to  the  English  Company.'  Twelve  lacks  of 
rupeea  were  also  yielded  in  payment  of  the  expenses  incurred)  by 
the  Bombay  Government.  The  cessions  made  by  Futih  Sing 
Gaekwar  were  to  be  restored  to  him,  provided  it  could  be  proved 
that  he  had  no  authority  to  make  such  aUenations  without  the 
cooaent  of  the  Peishwa's  government.  The  treaty  between  the 
Bombay  Government  and  Rugoba  was  formally  annulled-  The 
EInglish  troops  to  return  to  their  garrisons,  and  the  army  of 
-Rugoba  to  be  disbanded  within  a  month.  A  general  amnesty 
to  be  proclaimed  to  all  the  followers  of  Rugoba,  four  only  excepted, 
whom  the  ministers  knew  to  be  particularly  implicated  in  the 
murder  of  Narrain  Rao.  If  Rugonath  Rao  should  refuse  to 
disband  his  army,  the  English  agreed  not  to  assist  him.  On 
condition  of  his  assenting  to  the  prescribed  terms,  the  Peishwa 
tnd  his  ministers  consented  to  afford  him  an  establishment  of 
one  thousand  horse,  to  allow  him  two  hundred  domestics,  to  be 
chuaen  by  himself,  and  to  pay  him  twenty-dve  thousand  rupees 
monthly  for  his  other  expense,  but  his  residence  was  fixed  at 
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on  the  Godavery.  It  was  particularly  specified 
that  no  assistance  should  be  afforded  to  Rugonath  Rao,  or  to 
any  subject  or  servant  of  the  Feishwa  who  should  excite  disturb- 
ance or  rebelhon  in  the  Mahratta  dominions.  The  treaties  of 
1739  and  1766,  and  all  other  agreentents  not  suspended  or 
dissolved  by  the  present  articles,  were  confirmed.  It  was  mutually 
agreed  to  assist  the  crews  and  restore  the  wrecks  and  cargoes  of 
vessels  of  the  respective  nations  thrown  on  each  other's  coasts. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  disappointment  of  the  Bombay 
Government  when  they  learnt  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  They 
seemed  to  consider  their  own  interest  and  d^nity  sacrificed  to  a 
jealous  assumption  of  authority.  They  had  no  power  to  protest, 
and  could  therefore  only  vent  their  indignation  by  entering  dis- 
sents on  their  own  records  against  almost  every  article,  with  the 
view  o£  ultimately  submitting  their  objections  to  the  Court  of 
Directors.  They  certainly  had  cause  for  irritation  in  the  manner 
in  which  their  conduct  had  been  condemned  and  their  power  in  a 
great  degree  suspended  ;  but  they  seem  to  have  been  determined 
to  find  objections,  and  even,  petulantly  hinted  that  Colonel 
Upton  must  have  been  in  bodily  fear,  or  he  never  would  have 
consented  to  terms  so  derogatory  to  the  English  nation  :  they, 
however,  '  with  more  propriety  ask.  Who  is  this  Rao  Pundit 
Purdhan  ?  why  is  hia  name  omitted  !  if  Colonel  Upton  has  had 
proof  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  child,  said  to  be  the  son  of  Narrain 
Rao,  why  is  that  circumstance  left  in  doubt  T  or  if  not  proved, 
why  is  Rugonath  Rao,  the  rightful  Peiahwa,  wholly  excluded  t '  • 

Rugoba  could  never  entirely  comprehend  the  nature  of  the 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  Governor-General  and  Council ; 
but  under  a  supposition  that  it  arose  from  their  deeming  the 
advantages  he  had  granted  inadequate,  he  proposed  not  only 
to  confirm  the  treaty  of  Surat  by  a  new  agreement  with  the 
Bengal  Government,  but  with  the  single  exception  of  Viziadroog 
(Gheriah)  to  cede  the  whole  Concan,  to  put  the  Company's  troops 
in  possession  of  one  of  the  passes  in  the  Ghauts,  to  purchase 
annually  ten  lacks  of  rupees"  worth  of  their  woollens  and  metals, 
at  an  advance  o!  fifteen  per  cent,  on  the  prinae  cost  including  all 

'  Although  the  circurastonce  is  nowhere  explained  by  the  Mahrattaa, 
the  omission,  on  the  part  o(  the  ministers,  of  the  name  of  M^doo  Rao 
Narrain  was  most  likely  a  precaution,  as  in  case  of  the  child's  death 
it  probably  was  their  intention  to  get  Guoga  Bye  to  adopt  a  son. 
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charges ;  be  also  proposad  that  they  should  unite  to  subdue 
Nizam  Ally  ;  and  niade  several  other  ofEers  of  which,  as  none 
oouM  be  accepted,  a  further  enumeration  is  unnecessary ;  but  one 
inducement  was  too  remarkable  to  be  passed  over,  as,  with  his 
Mahratta  ideas,  it  must  have  appeared  irresistible.  Rugoba 
offered  to  cede  ten  per  cent,  of  all  the  Jagheers  in  the  Mahratta 
empire  ;  including,  of  course,  the  Mahratta  possessions  in  the 
Decoan,  and  those  of  Holkar,  Sindia,  and  Gaekwar  in  Hiudoostan 
and  Guzerat ;  which  would  have  placed  the  East  India  Company, 
with  respect  to  those  Jagheers,  precisely  on  the  footing  of 
Surdeshmookb. 

Bugoba,  on  hearing  of  the  terms  stipulated  for  him  by  the 
treaty,  declared  that  he  would  rather  maintain  the  war  himself 
than  submit  to  them.  He  pretended  to  have  received  overtures 
from  Bbowan  Rao,  Pritee  Needhee,  and  Dhonsa,'  one  of  the 
officeiB  of  Nizam  Ally.  Mahadajee  Sindia  had  always  sent  the 
most  friendly  assorances  to  Rugoba,  to  which  he  was  induced 
partly  from  enmity  to  Sukaram  Bappoo,  but  principally  in  order 
to  preserve  his  own  consequence  and  place  himself  as  umpire 
between  the  Bramin  factions  ;  a  situation  to  which  Mahadajee 
Sindia  with  remarkable  poHtical  sagacity  early  aspired.  After 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  were  promulgated  he  continued  an 
intercourse  witli  Rugoba,  not  avowed,  but  sufficiently  known  to 
alarm  the  ministers  ;  Rugoba,  however,  whatever  he  might 
pretend,  was  not  deceived  by  these  professions ;  none  of  his 
Indian  allies  afforded  him  any  substantial  aid,  excepting  Hyder, 
who  sent  him  eighty  thousand  rupees  as  a  present' 

The  Bombay  Government  magnified  everything  that  could 
tend  to  forward  their  own  views  or  verify  ^their  predictions. 
Instead  of  submitting  as  became  them  j^instead  of  using  every 
endeavour  to  give  effect  to  the  spirit  of  the  orders  from  the 
Supreme  Government,  and  to  a  solemn  engagement  under  the 

>  The  bye-noine  by  which  Ibrahim  Beg.  Zulur-ud-dowlah  Sabit 
Jung  was  beat  known.  Dhonsa  is  the  Hindoostanee  name  for  one 
ol  the  drums  usually  carried  by  parties  of  horse. 

•  Large  Buma  are  said  to  have  been  sent  by  Hyder  Ally  to  Rugoba, 
but  except  the  80,000  rupees  above  mentioned,  no  other  money 
appear*  by  the  Bombay  Records  to  have  been  received,  and  it  could 
hardly  have  oacaped  the  vigilance  of  that  Government  at  a  time 
when  they  had  the  greatest  difliculty  in  supplying  even  a  pittance 
to  Bugoba. 
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constituted  authorities  of  their  country,  every  symplota  of  com- 
motion, and  every  prospect  of  obstructing  the  treaty  of  Poorund- 
hur,  was  hailed  with  a  satisfaction  which  they  had  the  caution 
not  to  express,  but  scarcely  the  decency  to  oonceaL' 

An  impostor,  already  mentioned,  who  had  assumed  the  name 
of  Sewdasheo  Chinuiajee,  eight  or  nine  years  after  the  battle  of 
Panniput,  was  made  prisoner  during  the  lifetime  of  Mahdoo 
Rao,  and  after  being  confined  in  different  places,  was  finally 
'  delivered  over  to  the  custody  of  Bamchundur  Naik  Paranspey, 
Soobehdar  of  Butnaguiry  in  the  Ck)ncan.  Paransp^,  perceiving 
the  distracted  state  of  affairs  at  Poena,  the  dissensions  among 
the  heads  of  the  state,  and  the  probabihty  of  attaining  a  sover- 
eignty for  himself,  released  his  prisoner  and  proclaimed  him  as 
Sewdasheo  Rao  Bhow,  unjustly  imprisoned  by  the  traitorouB 
ministers.  The  impostor  is  known  to  have  been  a  Kanoja 
Braniin  from  Hindoostan,  a  man  of  some  abilities,  and  of  the 
same  cast  as  the  famous  Kuvee  Kulus  of  Sumbhajee;  TTjn  story 
obtained  inamediate  credence,  and  the  Bombay  Government,  to 
whom  he  very  soon  sent  wukeels  and  addressed  letters,  received 
the  overtures  of  Suddaba,  as  they  called  him,  with  complacency, 
and  were  evidently  hopeful  that  this  freah  insurrection  would 
work  in  their  favour. 

Rugoba,  from  the  date  of  the  treaty,  was  allowed  the  space  of 
one  month  to  disband  his  army,  a  period  which  was  afterwards 
prolonged,  but  perceiving  that  there  was  no  immediate  chance 
of  inducing  the  Governor- General  to  assist  him,  he  aakcd  and 
obtained  an  asylum  from  the  Bombay  Government  in  Surat, 
where  he  was  admitted  with  merely  his  baggage  and  two  hundred 
domestics.  From  Surat  he  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Directors, 
and  following  the  example  of  hia  brother  Ballajee  Rao,  addreesed 
a  letter  to  the  King  of  England.  Colonel  Upton  remonstrated 
against  the  breach  of  treaty  occasioned  by  the  protection  afforded 
to  Bugoba.  The  Bombay  Goveriunent  declared  it  no  breach  of 
the  treaty ;  they  justified  their  conduct  on  a  former  letter  from 
Bengal,  dated  in  the  preceding  October,  which  permitted  them 
to  afford  an  asylum  to  Bugoba  in  case  his  personal  safety  should 
be  endangered  ;  and  they  declared  that  nothing  but  absolute 
necessity  should  compel  them  to  give  up  the  unfortunate  man 
to  his  persecutors  ;  that  Colonel  Upton  must  know  Uttle  of 
Asiatics  in  the  situation  of  the  ministers,  if  he  was  not  aware 
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th&t  until  they  had  rid  themselves  of  bo  just  an  object  of  dread 
tbey  would  never  consider  themselves  safe,  and  that  common 
humanity,  as  well  as  the  law  of  nations  and  good  policy,  dictated 
the  propriety  of  what  they  had  done,  even  if  unsupported  by 
authority  from  BengaL 

The  army  of  Rugoba,  before  it  disbanded,  encamped,  for  a 
abort  time  aft«r  the  final  period  allowed  had  expired,  close  to 
Suiat,  waiting,  as  they  said,  for  the  payment  of  their  arrears. 
Hurry  Punt  Phurkay  in  a  letter  to  Foona  intimated  his  intention 
of  attacking  them ;  but  from  the  position  in  which  they  were 
allowed  to  remain  he  could  not  but  apprehend  that  the  English 
intended  to  support  them.  The  Bombay  Government,  on  the 
plea  of  apprehendii^  danger  from  the  contiguity  of  the  contending 
Mahratta  armies,  but  in  reahty  to  await  events,  threw  their 
fidd  army  into  Surat  and  Baroach. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Colonel  Upton  complained,  or  the  ministers 
threatened,  in  consequence  of  these  proceedings ;  the  Bombay 
Govenunent  paid  little  attention  to  the  one,  and  they  treated 
the  other  with  scorn  ;  they  expressed  their  astonishment  and 
surprise  that  the  envoy  of  the  British  nation  should  suffer  the 
Habratta  ministers  to  declare  that  they  should  be  induced  to 
follow  the  example  of  Hyder,  who  had  secured  a  peace  on  terms 
very  honourable  to  himself,  and  that,  in  case  of  a  renewal  of  the 
war,  they  would  carry  fire  and  sword  to  every  part  of  the  Com- 
pany's possessiona  in  India.  Such  a  n:ienace  was  indeed  derogatory 
to  the  British  character  and  highly  discreditable,  not  to  Colonel 
Upton,  but  to  those  of  his  nation  who  by  a  perverse  conduct 
provoked  the  threat,  and  compelled  their  envoy  to  admit  that 
the  meaeuree  they  pursued  were  not  regulated  in  that  spirit  of 
good  faith  which  should  certainly  have  actuated  them  from  the 
moment  a  treaty  was  concluded. 

The  language  used  in  vindication  of  the  protection  afforded 
to  Rugoba  was  specious.  The  measure  had  its  supporters  in  the 
Council  at  Bengal,  but  the  majority  condemned  it,  as  well  as 
the  pernicious  nature  of  the  opposition  which  waa  practised  by 
the  Bombay  Government. 

Mr.  Haatuigs,  although  he  ratified  the  act  of  his  envoy,  did 
not  approve  of  the  treaty  of  Poorundhur,  as  terms  more  suitable 
might  have  been  obtained.  Several  of  the  articles  were  certainly 
tar    from    specific,   and   the    ministers   afterwards    took    every 
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opportunity,  not  merely  of  putting  the  most  constrained  inter- 
pretations on  doubtful  pOBsagea,  but  of  contravening  what  thej 
muBt  have  known  vae  really  intended  in  the  articles  to  which 
they  hod  subscribed.  The  consequence  was,  that  thou^ 
hostilities  had  ceased,  peace  could  not  be  considered  as  establisbed. 

Whilst  affairs  were  in  this  unsettled  state  a  dispatch  was 
received  at  Bombay,  on  the  20th  August,  from  the  Court  of 
Directors,  dated  5th  April,  1776,  in  which  they  approved,  '  under 
every  circumstance,'  of  the  treaty  of  Surat ;  and  recommended 
that  the  Bombay  Government  should  retain  possession  of  the 
districts  ceded.  It  being  likewise  known  that  prior  to  the  date 
of  that  dispatch  the  Court  of  Directors  had  received  information 
of  Colonel  Upton's  being  deputed  to  treat  with  the  nunisteis, 
the  President  and  Council  of  Bombay  at  first  came  to  a  resolution 
of  keeping  possession  of  all  such  districts  as  were  not  given  up. 
This  determination  was  tantamount  to  a  renewal  of  the  war,  and 
several  of  the  menabers,  stating  their  belief  that  very  great  com- 
motions were  about  to  take  place,  in  which  their  own  safe^ 
would  require  them  to  bear  an  active  part,  expressed  their 
satisfaction  at  having  obtained  this  sanction  to  their  meamu'eB, 
and  recoQimended  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  their  former  inten- 
tions. But  Mr.  Draper,  who  was  not  present  at  the  first  consulta- 
tion, entered  a  dissent,  which  gave  a  different  interpretation  to 
the  Court's  dispatch  and  induced  the  Government  to  alter  their 
resolution.  Mr.  Draper  was  of  opinion  that  the  Court  of 
Directors  only  meant  that  they  should  retain  possession  whilst 
the  negotiation  by  Colonel  Upton  was  pending,  but  that  after  a 
treaty  was  concluded  under  the  sanction  of  the  Governor-General 
and  Council,  it  could  never  be  intended  that  the  terms  should 
not  be  exactly  fulfilled. 

The  Court  of  Directors  could  not  be  insensible  to  the  advantage 
of  a  supreme  authority  in  India  ;  but  the  control  over  themaelTefl, 
establialied  by  the  new  Act  of  Parliament,  had  not  jwrhaps  quite 
ceased  its  operation  on  their  minds  ;  their  feelings  were  enlisted 
against  the  innovation,  and  the  natural  bias,  occasioned  by  a 
prospect  of  great  advantages  on  the  West  of  India  from  Uw 
treaty  with  Rugonath  Rao,  prevented  their  fully  perceiving  the 
dangerous  tendency  of  supporting  nien  in  the  situation  of  the 
Bombay  Government.  They  might  have  withdrawn  censure  from 
them,  and  condemned  the  precipitancy  of  the  Govemor-Qenenl 
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ftod  Council,  but  they  should  have  supported  constituted  authority 
and  insisted  on  an  adherence  to  one  plan  and  one  interest.  The 
Coart,  by  their  approval  of  the  first  measures  of  the  Bombay 
Government,  encouraged  the  members  to  persevere  in  their  covert 
cqipoaition,  when  the  circumBtoncea,  by  the  conclusion  of  the 
Ifeaty  of  Poorundhur,  were  entirely  changed. 

Before  the  opening  of  the  season  the  pretended  Suddaba  was 
at  tbe  bead  of  twMity  thousand  men  tuid  had  got  possession  of 
upwards  of  twenty  forte  in  the  Concan.  A  very  great  proportion 
of  the  vulgar  among  the  Mahratte  population,  with  whom 
impostors  of  that  description  are  always  dangerous,  believed 
that  he  was  the  real  Sewdasheo  Chinuiajee,  and  the  Bombay 
Government  were  equally  convinced  of  the  reality.  They  coun- 
tenanced his  cause  in  various  waj^a  ;  and,  although  they  did  not 
actually  join  in  the  insurrection,  they  permitted  one  of  their 
surgeona  te  attend  and  accompany  this  Suddaba,  and  Mr,  Dick, 
the  commercial  resident  at  Fort  Victoria,  wait«d  upon  him  to 
pay  his  reepecta.  After  the  impostor  had  possessed  himself  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  Concan,  he  ascended  the  Ghauts  in  the 
month  of  October.  He  was  opposed  at  the  Shore  Ghaut,  and 
hia  troops  were  temporarily  checked,  when  he  headed  them 
himself  with  spirit  and  speedily  carried  the  pass.'  The  fort  of 
Rajmachee  shortly  after  sent  him  offers  of  submission.  Pre- 
teoded  overtures  of  accommodation  were  made  to  him  by  the 
ministers,  by  which  he  was  for  a  short  time  amused,  until  Ramjee 
Patell,  one  of  Sindia's  ofUcera,  and  Bhew  Rao  Fhansay  came 
»uddenly  upon  him  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rajmachee,  when 
his  whole  force  fled  precipitetely  into  the  Concan,  closely  pursued 
by  Sindia's  troops.  Some  of  the  insurgents  were  sheltered  under 
the  walls  of  Tannah,  and  the  impostor  having  embarked  at 
Bellapoor  fled  to  Bombay,  where  he  would  have  been  allowed 
to  land,  but  as  Mr.  Uomby  was  absent  on  Salsette  at  the  time, 
Iho  pretended  Sewdasheo  Rao,  who  probably  judged  it  better 
to  make  another  effort  before  finally  abandoning  his  party, 
excused  hin^self  from  landing,  promised  to  come  back  on  the 
Ktum  of  Mr.  Hornby,  wid  repaired  to  Koiabah.  On  his  arrival  at 
that  place  he  was  seized  and  confined  by  Rughoojee  Angria,  to 
whom  the  Bombay  Government  made  an  unsuccessful  application 

■   Letter  from  Dr.  Blakeman  wliii  Bn»'  tliu  action. 
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for  his  releaaa  ;  but  Angria  conveyed  him  as  a  priaoner  to 
Poona,  where  he  was  bound  to  the  foot  of  an  elephant  and 
trampled  to  death.' 

The  countenance  shown  to  the  impostor  naturally  occasioned 
complaints  from  the  ministers,^  but  their  remonatrances  became 
still  more  strong  when  they  received  information  that  Rugo- 
nath  Bao  had  on  the  11th  November  repaired  .to  Bombay,' 
where  he  had  been  received,  and  an  allowance  settled  upon  him 
of  ten  thouaand  rupees  a  month.      Rugonath  Rao  had  in  the 

'  The  Bramins  of  Poona  have  two  stories  respecting  the  fate  of 
this  criminal,  both  intended  as  apologies  for  the  execution  of  a  Bramin 
under  a  Bramin  government.  One  is,  that  the  impostor  was  not  a 
Bramin,  but  a  goldsmith  ;  and  the  other  is,  that  he  was  secretljr 
removed  and  immured  in  a  dungeon  at  Alimednugur,  ^here  he  was 
starved  to  death,  and  a  condemned  criminal,  by  trade  a  goldsmith, 
substituted  to  deceive  the  populace.  Starvation,  insufficient,  un- 
wholesome food,  and  a  damp  dungeon  was  really  the  dreadful  execu- 
tion frequently  reserved  for  Bramlns,  and  practised  by  the  Bramin 
government  by  way  of  evading  the  inexpiable  sin  of  depriving  one 
of  that  sacred  class  of  hfe.  Amount  other  stories,  raised  by  the 
Peishwaa  to  prejudice  the  vulgar  against  the  race  of  Sivajee,  it  was 
protended  that  the  boon  of  the  goddess  Bhowanee,  the  truUi  of  which 
no  one  couid  deny,  which  granted  the  Mahratta  sovereignty  to  hia 
lineal  descendants  for  twenty-seven  generations,  had  been  taken 
away  because  Sivajee  killed  two  Bt:amin  spies  with  his  own  hand, 
having  shot  them  with  arrows,  by  means  of  that  unerring  aim  which 
was  one  of  the  gifts  of  the  goddess,  and  impiously  hit  them  in  the 
forehead,  right  through  the  distinguishing  mark  of  their  cast. 

'  [A  letter  from  the  Peahwa  to  Colonel  Upton,  received  on  Novem- 
ber 19,  1776,  began  as  follows  :  '  I  have  just  now  heard  that  Rag- 
hunath  Rao  arrived  at  the  port  of  Bombay  on  the  2eth  of  Ramzan, 
and  the  Governor  of  that  place  gave  him  an  asylum  in  the  said  port 
He,  also,  before  gave  protection  in  the  above  port  and  Salsette  to 
the  followers  of  the  seditious  Sadaahivrao  with  elephants,  horses,  and 
baggie  belonging  to  the  Sorkar.  These  actions  are  very  foreign  to 
the  meaning  of  the  treaty  under  the  Company's  seal,  concluded  by 
you  between  the  Sarkar  and  all  the  English.'  (Forrest's  Seleeitotu 
iMardtkd  Serks),  1885,  i.  286.)] 

'  [Ragbunath  Rao,  during  his  sojourn  in  Bombay,  '  fixed  his  resi- 
dence on  Malabar  Hill,  where  be  built  a  lofty,  habitable  tower,  sinco 
removed.  He  was  in  the  habit  occasionally  of  passing  through  the 
cleft  (i.e.  the  Yoni  at  Malabar  Point)  ;  and  being  a  Brahman  of  con- 
siderable piety,  was  doubtless  much  benefited  by  such  regeneration.' 
(Moor,  fltnda  Panthfon,  (1810),  p.  397.)  Possibly  Raghunath  Rao 
sought,  by  passing  through  the  sa<;red  orifice,  to  cleanse  himself  from 
the  stain  of  implication  in  the  murder  of  the  Peshwa  Nar&yan  Rfto. 
The  ruins  of  the  tower  in  which  he  resided  are  mentioned  by  Maria 
Graham  in  her  Journal  of  a  EfKidetwe  in  India  (1811).] 
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month  of  August  refused  a  fresh  ofier  of  five  lacks  of  rupees 
Bimually,  with  penniBsion  to  reside  at  Benares,  wiiich  was  made 
through  Colonel  Upton  ;  and  it  appeared  that  he  had  quitted 
Surat  as  if  he  had  intended  to  join  the  pretended  Sewdasheo 
Rao,  hut  having  heen  obliged  to  seek  shelter  in  the  fort  of 
Tanapoor,  he  requeetod  the  commander  of  one  of  the  Com- 
pany's cruisers  to  give  him  a  passage  to  Bombay,  which  the 
officer  did  not  consider  it  proper  to  refuse. 

At  last.  Colonel  Upton  having  received  an  order  of  recall  from 
Bengal,  and  the  Bombay  Government  having  been  directed  to 
send  a  resident  envoy  to  Poona,  Mr.  Mostyn  waa  selected  by  them 
for  this  purpoae.  The  ministers  objected  to  that  gentleman's 
appointment,  ae  they  conceived  that  he  waa  the  person  who 
suggested  the  capture  of  Salsette  and  that  he  was  their  enemy, 
but  this  objection  was  overruled. 

AJ).  V772. — Mr.  Mostyn  was  of  opinion  that  the  Poona 
ministATS  were  able  to  maintain  themselves  in  power,  that  the 
object  of  the  British  Govemnaent  should  therefore  be  directed 
to  keep  weU  with  them  whilst  they  could  support  an  efficient 
authority.  He  ^pears  to  have  had  a  sincere  desire  to  fulfil  the 
conditions  of  the  treaty,  and  to  settle  every  point  in  an  equitable 
manner,  but  the  ministers  were  prejudiced  against  him,  and  he 
was  determined  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  his  situation.  He 
repaired  to  Poona  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  immediately 
entered  upon  the  adjustment  of  the  articles,  which  remained 
nearly   in  the    same    unsettled   state   as    when    the    treaty   was 

It  was  evident  that  '  a  country  of  tlu«e  complete  lacks  of 
rupees,'  aa  expressed  in  the  treaty,  meant  territory  producing 
Bnoiially  a  revenue  amounting  to  tliree  lacks  of  rupees  complete  ; 
but  the  Persian  word  Kwnai,  or  Karnil,'  which  was  employed  to 


'  [Jama  Kamil,  or  Kamal,  means  complete  or  standard  a 
In  B«ngal  the  term  usually  denotes  the  settlement  made  by  Akbar's 
miniBUr,  Todar  Hall.  In  Madras  it  was  applied  to  the  assessment 
o(  the  revenue  of  the  Northern  Circars  made  about  a.i).  1512-70; 
tUa  U>  one  Bubeeauently  framed  about  1684-7  for  the  whole  of  the 
Daccan  on  the  prmciples  of  Todar  Mall's  assessment.  In  Khandesh 
■rrordingly  it  denotes  the  highest  rate  which  any  village  had  been 
nude  to  pay,  although  this  not  infrequently  fell  short  of  the  estimated 
natal  calculated  at  an  earlier  dale.  (Wilson's  (llnniMiry.  p.  229.) 
See  also  B.O.  xiii.  pt.  ii.  6^9.; 
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mplet«,  is  also  a  revenue  term  which,  though  variously 
explained,  may  be  said  to  signify  the  highest  assessment  ever 
known  to  have  been  fixed ;  and  to  this  interpretation  the 
ministry  adhered,  although  the  Bombay  government  offered  to 
accept  the  cession  at  an  average  of  a  certain  number  of  years. 

The  article  in  regard  to  Futih  Sing  Gaekwar  was  artfully 
designed  on  the  part  of  tho  ministers  to  induce  the  Gaekwar  to 
declare,  not  only  hia  dependence  on  the  Peishwa,  but  hia  having 
no  right  to  make  any  alienation,  or  to  conclude  aay  treaty  without 
the  express  approbation  of  the  Mookh  Purdhan.  Futih  Sing 
readily  acknowledged  his  dependence  ' ;  but,  as  he  perceived  the 
design  of  the  nainisters,  he  evaded  the  other  concessions,  and 
claimed  restitution  from  the  Bombay  Government,  not  as  the 
niinisters  wished,  but  because  Bugonath  Rao  had  faUed  to 
perform  the  agreement  for  which  the  cessions  were  made ;  tbeee 
and  some  other  points  continued  in  dispute  ;  the  ministers 
oSered  to  settle  five  lacks  of  rupees  to  be  paid  annually  to  Rugoba 
through  the  Governor- General  and  Council,  provided  he  would 
retire  to  Benares.     But  a  new  inipediment  soon  presented  itself.  ■ 

The  mere  suspicion  of  a  French  intrigue  always  awakened  the 
most  active  vigilance  of  the  English  Government  in  India,  and 
an  ostensible  agent  of  France,  received  with  distinction  by  the 
ministers  at  Poona,  a  distinction  more  pointedly  marked  by 
studied  neglect  towards  the  British  envoy,  aroused  the  attention 
of  the  Governor-General ;  and  as  a  war  with  France  was  expected 
the  circumstance  naturally  excited  very  considerable  anxiety. 

A  French  merchant  ship  arrived  at  Choule  in  the  middle  of 
March  with  a  cargo  consisting  of  military  aad  marine  stores, 
cloth,  and  other  staples  of  European  exportation.  From  that 
ship  several  Frenchmen  landed  and  proceeded  towards  Pocma. 
One  of  the  strangers  had  announced  himself  as  ambassador  from 
the  Court  of  France,  and  in  that  character  he  was  received  by  the 
Mahratta  court  in  the  beginning  of  May.'  But  before  entering 
on  the  object  or  proceedings  of  this  mission,  which  are  interwoven 

'  This  acknowledgement  on  the  part  of  Futih  Sing  was  not  an 
admission  that  he  had  no  right  to  alienate  the  districts ;  one  of  die 
agreements  produced  by  the  ministere  rather  inferred  that  the  Oaekr 
war's  ihare  of  Guzerat  was  at  his  own  diapoHol. 

'  Bombay  Records,  and  the  Sixth  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Secrecy,  from  which  last,  for  the  ensuing  five  years,  there  is  v  ~ 
complete  information  as  far  as  the  British  government  w 
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with  the  progress  of  the  British  nation  in  India,  and  are  reserved 
for  a  future  chapter,  it  is  requisite  to  mention  a  few  oircumstancea 
relative  to  Mahratta  history,  both  to  account  for  what  may 
immediately  follow,  and  to  preserve  a  link  in  the  chain  of  other 
OveotB  which  will  be  explained  at  a  future  period. 

(A.D,  1778.) — The  peace  of  Poorundhur  was  of  the  greatest 
emisequence  to  the  ministers,  and  the  suppression  of  the  insur- 
rection under  the  pretended  Sewdasheo  Boo  added  materiaUy 
to  the  stabiUty  of  their  government ;  they  detached  Bhew  Rao 
Yeewunt  Phansay  into  the  Concan,  who  speedily  reduced  the 
forte  garrisoned  by  the  forces  of  the  late  insurgent ;  but  their 
it&iTB  to  the  southward  were  in  a  less  prosperous  state.  Hyder 
had  occupied  the  whole  of  the  Peishwa'a  districts  south  of  the 
TooDgbuddra  ;  Bellsry,  in  possession  of  a  chief  originally  under 
the  authority  of  Busalut  Jung,  had  been  taken  by  treachery  ; 
Goatee,  after  a  respectable  defence,  was  also  acquired  in  a.  dis- 
honourable manner,  and  Moorar  Rao  Ghorepuray  was  shamefully 
immured  in  the  noxious  atmosphere  of  an  unhealthy  hill-fort, 
where  ke  perished.  Under  a  pretended  authority  froni  Bugonath 
Bao,*  Hyder  advanced  for  the  purpose  of  taking  possession  of  the 
whole  Mahratta  country  to  the  southward  of  the  Kistna  ;  and 
before  the  raius  of  1776  he  had  pushed  his  conquests  as  far  as 
the  territory  of  the  Nabob  of  Savanoor,  but  withdrew  the  greater 
part  of  his  army  to  the  south  of  the  Toongbuddra  during  the 
monsoon-  The  ministers  sent  a  small  force  under*  Koneir  Punt 
Putwurdhun  to  drive  Hyder's  garrison  from  Savuioor  ;  but  his 
troops  were  defeated,  and  Pandoorung  Punt  Putwurdhun,*  the 
Mcond  in  command,  was  taken  prisoner  by  Mohummud  Ally 
and  Bajee  Punt  Burway ' ;  the  former,  one  of  Hyder's  officers,  the 
latt«r,  the  agent  of  Rugoba  in  command  of  a  body  of  auxiliary 
Hahrattas,*  who  acted  in  concert  with  Hyder's  troops.  In  the 
ensuing  season  the  troops  of    Nizam  Ally,  under  Ibrahim  Beg 

'  Colonel  Wilka  mentions  that  Hyder  sent  Rugonath  Rao  sixteen 
lacks  of  rupees  at  diflerent  periods.  1  can  only  find  24.000  pagodas, 
•od.  aa  before  remarked,  1  scarcely  think  that  such  receiptH  could 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Bombay  Liovernment. 

>  Father  of  the  present  Cliintamun  Rao. 

'  He  was  a  near  connexion  of  Rugonath  Rao  by  liia  first  wife, 
vboae  aumame  was  Burway  [Barve].  Anundee  Bye,  his  becond  wife, 
was  of  the  family  of  Oak  [Oke]. 

•  Mahratta  MSS.     Wilks. 
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(DhoDtia).  and  those  of  the  Mahratta  ministars  under  Fureehram 
Bhow  Putwurdhun,  took  the  field  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating 
against  Hyder ;  but  the  former  was  bribed,  and  the  latter  re- 
crossed  the  Kistna  without  risking  an  action.  Hun; 
(1777.)  Punt  Phurkay,  after  the  rains  of  1777,  was  detached 
into  the  Carnatic  with  the  greater  part  of  the  disposable 
force,  but  met  with  no  success.  Mannajee  Phakray,  who  had 
joined  the  army  of  the  Poona  ministry  after  the  troops  of  his 
master  Ilugoba  were  disbanded  at  Surat,  was  induced  by  Bajee 
Punt  Burway  to  unite  with  Hyder,  and  many  of  the  Mahratta 
Mankurees  had  engaged  to  accompany  him ' ;  but  Hurry  Punt 
defeated  a  part  of  the  scheme  for  corrupting  his  army  by  an 
able  retreat,'  and  shortly  after  extinguished  the  treacherous 
intrigues  of  his  officers  by  seizing  Yeswunt  Bao  Manay,  the 
Deshmookh  of  Muswar,  a  powerful  chief,  and  blowing  him  from 
a  gun.^  But,  besides  the  war  with  Hyder,  other  disturbances 
to  the  southward  demanded  the  attention  of  the  ministers. 

Sumbhajee,  Raja  of  Kolapoor,  the  last  of  the  lineal  descendants 
of  the  great  Sivajee,  died  in  December,  1760,  without  issue.  About 
two  years  afterwards  his  widow,  Jeejee  Bye,  adopted  as  her 
husband's  heir  a  boy  named  Sivajee,  the  son  of  Shahjee  Bhonslay, 
Patell  of  the  village  of  Kanwut  in  the  district  of  Indapoor,  and 
having  placed  him  on  the  musnud,  conducted  the  aSairs  of  the 
principaUty  in  his  name.  Great  irregularities  took  place  during 
the  minority  of  Sivajee,  both  by  sea  and  land.  Piracy  prevailed 
to  an.  extent  before  unknown  on  the  coast,  which  induced  the 
English  to  send  an  expedition  in  1766,  and  reduce  both  Malwan 
and  Bairee,  the  former  belonging  to  Kolapoor  and  the  latter  to 
Sawuntwaree.  The  reigning  Peishwa,  Mahdoo  Rao  Bulla),  was 
exasperated  against  Kolapoor,  both  on  accoimt  of  plundering 
incursions  into  his  territories  and  the  hereditary  connexiiMi 
which  the  Kolapoor  state  maintained  with  the  Nizam,  In  order 
to  circumscribe  its  power  and  punish  its  aggressions,  Mahdoo  Rao 

'  Mahratta  MSS. 

'  Wilka,  Hyder  himself,  in  a  letter  to  the  Bombay  Government, 
the  known  friends  of  Rugoba,  gives  Hurry  Punt  no  credit  {or  hil 
retreat,  but  takes  abundance  to  himself,  by  representing  it  as  a  victoiy 
he  had  gained.  [The  letter  from  Haidac  All  to  the  President  of  oia 
Council,  dated  January  S,  1778,  will  be  found  ia  Forrest's  StUctiinu 
{Maraihd  Series),  i.  308.] 

'  Mahratta  MSS. 
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1  the  Baja  of  several  districts,  and  added  them  to  the 
Ja^eer  of  his  own  relations,  the  family  of  Futwurdhim  ;  but 
duriDg  the  late  disturbances  the  Kolapoor  state,  having  embraced 
the  cause  of  Bugooath  Rao,  recovered  the  districts,  and  one  of 
the  ministerial  officers  named  Kamchundur  Hurry,  in  attempting 
to  re-occupy  them,  was  defeated  by  Yessajee  Sindia,  an  officer  of 
the  Raja.  Mabadajee  Sindia  was  therefore  sent  to  support 
Ramchundur  Hurry,  and  succeeded  in  restoring  order. 

A.D.  1778. — In  the  meantime  Hyder  reduced  Kopaul  and 
Bahadur  Benda,  and  in  the  end  of  AprU  formed  the  siege  of 
Dharwar.  Hurry  Punt  proceeded  to  Merich,  apparently  with 
the  design  of  forming  a  junction  with  Mahadajee  Sindia  at 
KoliqKK>r,  and  advancing  in  concert  to  attack  Hyder.  Nothing 
could  be  more  distant  from  their  real  intentions ;  but  the 
report  was  credited  by  every  person,  excepting  Hurry  Punt, 
Mahadajee  Sindia,  and  Nana  Fumuwees.  Hyder  fully  beUeved 
it ;  and  as  Hurry  Punt's  army  was  now  more  to  be  depended 
upon,  the  former  foresaw  that  he  should  be  compelled  to  recroaa 
the  Toongbuddra  as  soon  as  the  Mahratta  generals  advanced. 
He  therefore  used  every  endeavour  to  bring  about  an  armistice  ; 
but  Hurry  Punt  pretended  to  be  inflexible  until  Hyder  paid  him 
B  large  sum  of  money,'  and  purchased  the  return  of  the  Mahrattas 
to  their  capital,  a  measure  which  on  their  part  had  become 
absolutely  necessary  ;  and  on  this  occasion  Hyder  was  outwitted. 
This  artifice  on  the  part  of  Hurry  Punt  is  connected  with  a 
stroke  of  policy  which  ranks  high  in  Bramin  estimation,  and  which 
will  appear  in  the  course  of  our  narrative  ;  but  in  the  meantime, 
that  we  may  not  lose  sight  of  the  other  Mahratta  authorities  in 
following  more  interesting  events,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
pagMUit  prince,  Bani  Raja,  worn  out  with  years  and  infirmities, 
died  at  Satara  on  the  12th  December,  1777.  Bhowan  Rao, 
Pritee  Needhee,  also  died  about  the  same  time,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  SOD,  Pureshram  Sree  Newass,  the  present  Pritee  Needhee, 
bora  OD  the  day  of  his  father's  death. 

In  regard  to  affairs  in  Berar  it  has  been  already  shown  that 
Moodajee,  after  the  fall  of  Sabajee  in  1775,  waa  acknowledged 
regent.  But  Ibrahim  Beg  (Dhonsa),  the  intimate  friend  of 
Sabajee,  waa  sent  by  Nizam  Ally,  as  was  pretended,  to  avenge 
'  Mahratta  MSS.  I  could  not  discover  the  amount  in  the  state 
tccounts,  nor  is  the  sum  specided  in  the  Mahte 
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his  fate,  but  in  fact  to  take  advantage  of  a  strong  paiH^y  against 
Moodajee,  who,  cooacious  of  inability  to  oppose  the  force  sent 
against  him,  surrendered  the  forte  of  Gawelgurh,  Numalla, 
Manikdroog,  and  Chunderpoor,  as  the  price  of  peace.  Nizam 
Ally,  however,  restored  those  forts  shortly  afterwards,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  coming  to  Klichpoor,  when  Moodajee,  acoompanied 
by  his  son  Rughoojee,  Sena  Sahib  Soobeh,  manifeeted  the 
humblest  submission,  entered  into  an  agreement  of  faithful  co- 
operation, and  bound  himself  to  suppress  the  depredations  of  the 
Goands,^  who  were  at  that  time  troublesome  in  the  districts  of 
Nizain  Ally.  A  like  subnvissive  demeanour  towards  the  Foona 
Durbar,  and  a  bond  for  the  payment  of  ten  lacks  of  rupees, 
obtained  a  confirmation  of  the  regency,  through  the  favour  of 
Nana  Furnuwees.  Sabajee  had  always  kept  a  wukeel  at  C^cuttA ; 
and  the  same  custom  was  observed  by  Moodajee,  as  it  was  con-' 
venient  on  account  of  his  possessions  in  Kuttack.     The  Govemor- 

'  A  BBvage  race  inhabiting  the  wilda  of  Gondwaneh.  [The  Qonds 
(Goands)  are  the  moat  important  non-Aryan  or  Dravidian  forest- 
trib«  of  India.  In  19LL  they  numbered  three  milhona,  of  whom  moro 
than  two  miUions  inhabit  the  Satpura  plateau  in  the  Chhindwarai 
Betul.  SeonI,  and  Mandla  Districts,  and  the  jnocceaBible  hill-rangea 
in  the  Chhattiagarh  and  Chanda  Diatricta  of  the  Central  ProvincM. 
The  name  of  the  tribe  is  probably  a  Teliigu  corruption  of  Ehond — 
another  large  forest-tribe  which  may  originally  have  formed  oae 
tribe  with  the  Goods,  and  have  obtained  a  Beparat«  name  and  language 
after  the  tribe  migrated  north  into  the  Central  Provinces  and  Orisaa 
from  ita  original  home  in  South  India.  By  the  fourteenth  century 
Gond  kingdoms  had  been  established  in  parts  of  the  Central  Provincea, 
the  Gonds  having  probably  aubverted  the  former  Rajpiit  dynaatiea 
between  the  twelfth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  wben  Muhammadan 
invasions  had  weakened  the  central  power  of  the  Hindus.  The  Qond 
Statea  were  governed  tolerantly  and  beneficently,  but  OOuld  not 
combine  for  defence,  so  that  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  pliun 
country  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  invading  Marathaa.  Under  Moraths 
treatment  the  Gonds  lost  their  civilization  and  became  cruel  and 
treacherous  savages  ;  but  after  the  introduction  of  British  rule  they 
settled  down  and  became  timid  and  inoffensive  labourers.  The  Gond< 
proper  have  two  aristocratic  Bob- divisions,  the  Raj-Gonda,  or  land- 
holding  clasa.  and  the  Khatolas  ;  but  a  number  of  separate  functional 
castes  have  developed  out  of  the  tribe.  The  tribe  is  organized  on  a 
totemistic  basis,  and  aupplies  evidence  of  survivala  of  the  Matriarohatei 
of  marriage  by  capture,  and  of  service  for  a  wife  (cf.  the  case  of  Jacob 
and  Rachel].  The  Gonds  worship  village  godlings  presiding  over 
crops  and  disease,  their  ancestors,  and  the  weapons  and  creatures 
of  the  chase.  (For  a  fuU  account,  see  RuaseU,  T.  and  C.C.P.  119111), 
vol.  iii  ;  also  Sleeman,  Rambtt*,  &c..  ed.  V.  A.  Smith  (Itllfi),  pp. 
xxiii,  68,  102,  el  paaaim.)] 
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General,  however,  both  misunderstood  the  relative  situation  of 
Moodajee     in     the   Mahratta    empire,    and    over-estimated    his 

Futih  Sing  Gaekwar  in  February,  1778,  after  having  paid  up 
ureara,  ten  and  a  half  lacks  of  rupees  of  tribute,  one  lack  as  a 
[seeent  to  Sukoram  Bappoo  and  Nana  Fumuweee,  besides  an 
offering  to  the  state  of  five  lacks  of  rupees/  was  appointed  Sena 
EhasKheyL 

Ram  Raja,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  had  adopted  the 
•on  of  Trimbukjee  Raja  Bhonalay,  a  Pat^ll  of  the  village  of 
Wawee  and  a  descendant  of  Witoojee,  the  brother  of  Uallojee 
and  uncle  of  Shahjee,  the  father  of  the  great  Sivajee.  Trimbukjee 
Raja  commanded  a  body  of  two  hundred  horse,  with  which  hia 
aatt  aerved  as  a  Sillidar,  when  selected  as  heir  to  a  throne  and 
tenant  of  a  prison.  He  was  styled  Shao  Maharaj.  During  the 
time  of  Ballajee  Bajee  Rao  it  had  been  artfully  contrived  that 
there  were  only  a  few  families,  old  but  of  no  power,  with  whom 
the  Raja  of  the  Mahrattaa  could  intermarry.  To  this  day  the 
Raja  of  Satara  would  think  himself  degraded  by  a  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  Nimbalkur  and  of  Jadow,  although  from 
Umn  Sivajee  was  descended  in  the  maternal  line.  This  artifice, 
which  may  have  been  managed  by  bribing  the  Oopadbeeas  and 
Bhastrees,  explains  the  reason  why  it  is  scarcely  known  that  Shao 
was  married  in  Aurungzebe's  camp  to  a  daughter  of  Sindia  of 
Kunneirkheir. 

Records  of  facta,  except  receipts  and  aceountB  in  their  own 
favour,  would  often  have  proved  inconvenient  to  faithless, 
■hifting,  time-serving  Bramins  ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that 
their  prejudice  against  all  other  historical  record  may  originate 
in  cauaea  of  very  remote  date,  connected  with  the  foundation  of 
their  religious  institutions. 

•  >  Poona  State  Accounts, 
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CHAPTER  XXVin. 
FBO^  A.D.  ,1777  TO  A.D.   1779. 

A.D.  1777.— On  the  10th  of  October,  1777,  Mr.  Hornby,  in  a 

minute  of  Council,  entered  on  a  review  of  the  Mahratta  affaira, 
and  remarks,  '  that  they  were  fast  verging  to  a  period  which 
must  compel  the  £)ng1ish  nation  either  to  take  some  active  and 
decisive  part  in  them,  or  relinquish  for  ever  all  hopes  of  bettering 
their  own  situation  on  the  West  of  India.'  Ho  laments  the 
control  by  which  the  Bombay  Presidency  was  fettered,  remarka 
the  secret  divisions  among  the  Mahratta  ministers,  the  views  of 
Sindia  and  Holkar  to  their  own  aggrandizement,  the  suooeaaeB 
of  Hyder,  the  defection  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  and  the  demise 
of  Gunga  Bye,  the  young  Peiahwa's  mother,  who  had  been  the 
cause  of  her  own  death. ' 

The  French  ambassador  was  discovered  to  he  an  adventurer 
nansed  St.  Lubin,'  who,  after  imposing  on  the  English  Government 
at  Madras,  went  home  to  France,  where  he  so  far  succeeded  in 
deceiving  the  French  ministry  as  to  obtain  authority  to  proceed 
to  Poena  and  ascertain  what  advantages  could  be  gained  by 
an  alliance  with  the  Mahrattas.      St.  Lubin  endeavoured  to  obtain 

'  This  event,  on  which  the  President  Qxpressee  some  doubt,  wu 
really  true ;  Gunga  Bye  was  the  cause  of  her  own  death,  by  having 
taken  medicine  foe  the  purpose  of  concealing  the  consequence  of  hM 
illicit  intercourse  with  Nana  Fumuweea.  « 

'  [The  exploits  of  St.  Lubin  are  revealed  in  detail  in  letters  trom 
J.  Madgett  and  W.  Farmer,  a  servant  of  the  Company,  dated  Novem- 
ber 9  and  U,  1777.  respectively  (Forroat,  Selectione  (Marathd  Seritt), 
i.   291,  296).     His   main   object    was    to   establish    a   factory,    sup- 

gorted  by  a  military  force,  at  Foona,  and  to  obtain  a  sea-port  neat 
embay.      Had  he  aueceeded,  the  French  might  have    regamed  their 
former  importance  in  India,  which  bad  disappeared  after  the  captuN 
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the  cession  of  the  port  of  Choule,  with  the  fort  of  Bewadunda ; 
•od,  in  order  to  induce  Nana  Fumuweea  to  enter  upon  «i  offensive 
•ad  defensive  alliiuice,  he  offered  to  bring  two  thousand  five 
liundred  Europeans  to  support  the  ntinistry,  to  raise  and  discipline 
tan  thousand  Sepoys,  and  to  furnish  abundance  of  military  and 
marine  stores.  He  affected  the  utmost  horror  at  the  conduct  of 
the  English  in  supporting  Rugoba  ;  a  painting  had  been  executed 
under  hia  direction  in  France,  to  represent  the  cruel  and  bar- 
barous murder  of  Narrain  Rao ;  and  this  picture  he  exhibitad 
himself  before  the  Durbar  in  a  burst  of  grief,  which  drew  tears 
from  some  of  the  spectators,  whilst  in  others  it  excited  ridicule 
or  contempt.  A  cheat  in  the  character  of  a  European  gentleman 
was  new  to  the  Mahrattas,  but  the  diacenunent  of  Nana  Fumu- 
weea could  not  have  been  even  t«mporarily  obscured  by  such 
niperficial  artifice.  It  is  probable  that,  in  the  great  encourage- 
mwit  he  ailact«d  to  give  St.  Lubin  and  in  various  potty  indignities 
offered  to  the  British  envoy,  he  hod  no  other  object  than  to 
excite  the  jealousy  of  the  English,  without  being  aware  o£  the 
dangerous  nature  of  the  experiment  on  wliich  he  ventured. 
Nana  Fumuwees  was  inimical  to  all  Europeans ;  but  the  despic- 
able conduct  of  St.  Lubin  must  have  tended  to  lower  the  French 
nation  both  in  his  estimation  and  that  of  the  Mahrattas  in 
generaL  Mr.  Bolts,  originally  in  the  Company's  service  in  Ben- 
gal, who  was  in  Poona  at  the  same  time  as  an  avowed  agent  of 
the  house  of  Austria,  received  no  such  civilities.  Nana  probably 
perceived  that  St.  Lubin  was  a  fitter,  tool  ;  and  Mr.  Bolts,  who 
was  early  dismissed,  might  have  viewed  that  circumBtance  as 
complimentary  to  his  character.  The  creduhty  which  prevailed 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  respecting  India,  and  an  uncommon 
plausibihty  of  address,  had  enabled  St,  Lubin  to  impose  on  several 
young  men,  one  of  them  an  Knglislunan  and  sonie  of  them 
of  good  family  in  France,  whom  he  persuaded  to  embark  in  his 
enterprise.  But  unprincipled  men,  however  superior  they  may 
(ancy  thamselves,  liave  generally  foibles  which  speedily  discover 
their  true  character  ;  and  those  of  St.  Lubin  seem  to  have  been 
egregious  vanity  and  excessive  irritability  of  temper. 
Bombay  Government  had  no  intention  of  permitting  '  a.  Tei>etition  of 
the  (cene  of  wars  and  intrigues  formerly  acted  on  the  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel,  which  will  certainly  be  fatal  to  the  intluence  of  the  Engliah 
OD  this  coast  and  may  end  in  our  total  subversion.'  (Forrest,  Seltc- 
litmi  {Manilhd  Sr.rka),  vol,  i,  p.  xvii.)] 
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Most  of  hia  companions  were  estranged  from  him  ;  suspicion 
soon  brought  on  alt-eroation,  and  St.  Lubin  would  have  murdered 
them '  to  prevent  exposure  in  India  and  obstruction  to  his  hopes 
from  France,  but  they  sought  and  obtained  protection  from 
Mr.  Mostjrn's  assistant,  Mr.  Lewis,  during  the  absence  of  th« 
former  at  Bombay.' 


'  The  attempt  in  oue  instance  is  clearly  proved  ;  he  fired  a  brace 
of  pistols,  one  after  the  other,  at  M.  de  Corcelle,  within  a  few  yards ; 
one  ball  penetrated  bis  olothes,  but  missed  htm. 

s  Mr.  Williaro  Gamul  Parmer,  of  the  Bombay  Civil  Service,  happened 
to  be  at  Poona  for  the  benefit  of  hie  health,  and  took  that  opportunity 
of  ascertaining  the  views  of  the  French,  which  he  communicated  to 
the  Governor,  probably  for  hie  private  information,  but  as  it  contained 
useful  intelligence,  it  was  put  upon  record  ;  the  letter  was  dated  Poona, 
1 1th  November,  1777.  '  This  St.  Lubin  is  a  most  perfect  adventurer, 
and  I  beheve  has  cheated  even  the  ministry  of  France  in  this  business. 
He  introduced  himself  to  the  confidence  of  Monsieur  de  Sartine,  aa 
to  Indian  matters,  by  a  memorial  he  presented  relative  to  this  county, 
which  Monsieur  de  Corcelle  assures  me  he  has  frequently  seen,  bl 
this  memorial  he  has  not  forgot  himself.  He  has  made  himself  the 
generalissimo  at  one  time  of  Hyder's  army,  the  very  man  who  framed 
the  treaty  between  him  and  the  Mahrattas,  for  which  he  the  next  day 
received  two  lacks  of  rupees  :  but  what  chieHy  introduced  him  to  this 
business  was  his  particular  intimacy  with  the  Raja  of  the  Mahrattaa. 
He  was  the  constant  companion  of  his  children,  used  to  learn  them 
to  ride,  in  short  he  had  not  in  the  world  a  better  friend  than  the  Raja, 
There  certainly  could  not  be  so  &t  a  man  in  France  to  send  out 
to  sound  the  ground  here  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Mahratta 
state,  if  circumstances  should  prove  favourable.  You  may  perfectly 
judge  from  this  of  what  the  character  ia  capable  in  the  way  lA 
representation. 

'  Drunk  and  sober,  jointly  and  separately,  I  have  examined  all  the 
Frenchmen  with  whom  we  have  yet  had  connection,  that  is,  Madjett, 
Monsieur  de  Corcelle,  who  was  to  have  been  made  engineer  by  St. 
Lubin  ;  and  Monsieur  de  Coronet,  the  captain  of  the  ship,  whom  I 
found  means  to  get  to  eat  soup  with  us.  They  are  all  in  such  a  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  Monsieur  St.  Lubin,  that  it  is  the  first  wish  of 
their  lives  that  he  may  prove  totally  a  counterfeit,  and  not  be  sup- 
ported by  the  ministry  of  France  ;  for  in  fact  their  lives  may  perhapi 
depend  on  Lubin's  reality,  and  the  justifying  his  conduct.  I  have 
turned  the  matter  every  way  to  persuade  them  that  he  was  a  counter- 
feit, in  order  to  fish  out  their  arguments  to  the  contrary  ;  but  they 
are  all  perfectly  convinced  of  the  facts  mentioned  in  Madjett's  letter. 
The  captain  of  the  ship  confirmed  to  me  repeatedly  what  Madjett  had 
often  mentioned,  that  hia  owner  had  given  him  his  orders  relative 
to  St.  Lubin,  in  consequence  of  recommendations  from  Monsieur  de 
Sartine.  They  all  agree  perfectly  with  regard  to  the  ideas  entertained 
of  hira  at  Bourdeaux ;  that  it  was  first  talked  of  sending  out  a  body  of 
men  under  Monsieur  Dumas.  The  fact  of  the  intelligence  the  captain 
and  supercargo  received  at  Cochin,  of  Lubin'a  destination,  the  captain 
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The  encouragement  givea  to  St.  Lubin  by  Nana  Fumuwees 
might  have  had  the  effect  of  alarming  the  Bombay  Govemmant, 
and  inducing  them,  in  the  subordinate  situation  they  had  been 
taught  to  consider  themeelves,  to  accept  the  stipulations  of  the 
tieaty  of  Foorundhur,  under  the  disadvantages  which  the  minis- 
ten  would  have  imposed,  had  they  not  been  uniformly  support«d 
by  the  Court  of  Directors.  In  a  letter  from  that  body  of  the 
Iftth  April,  1777,  which  was  received  exactly  seven  months 
afterwards,  and  was  a  counterpart  of  a  dispatch  previously  sent 
to  the  Bengal  Government,  a  repetition  of  the  approval  of  their 
conduct,  and  of  regret  at  the  great  and  unnecessary  sacrifice 
made  by  the  treaty  of  Poorundhur,  was  still  more  clearly  expressed 
than  in  the  preceding  year.  The  Court,  to  be  sure,  repeat  their 
determination  to  adhere  to  that  treaty  ;  but  should  its  conditions 

oonfinned  to  me.  Picot  and  Briancourt  acknowledged  him,  and 
Briancourt  has  gone  so  for  as  to  request  the  consulship  of  Choul. 
The  Count  de  Mendave,  a  man  of  good  family  in  Prance,  who  has 
been  seeking  hia  fortunes  in  this  country,  ana  is  now  with  Bueolut 
Jvng,  beard  of  him,  has  offered  to  join  him,  and  makes  interest  for  a 
good  employment  under  him  ;  you  will  observe,  Sir,  that  although 
it  aeems  de  Belcombe  disavows  him  as  an  ambassador  from  the  king, 
y«t  he  takes  no  effectual  measures  to  remove  him  ;  and  it  is  a  known 
bet  that  St.  Lubin  sent  by  a  Frenchman  a  dispatch  to  Belcombe 
in  the  month  of  July  or  August  last.  They  all  perfectly  agree  in  the 
drcumBtaoce  of  the  summons  given  to  attend  at  the  Nanah's  to 
witneae  the  treaty.  Nanah  was  sworn  by  his  Bramin,  and  St.  Lubin 
by  hia  Padre,  and  Nanah  kept  the  book.  The  dispatch  of  Monsieur 
Paacal  du  Santy  to  Surat,  in  order  to  carry  from  thence  hia  dispatches 
tor  France,  is  certain.  We  have  learnt  by  a  Frenchman,  lately  arrived 
bore,  that  he  has  been  seen  at  BriaAcourt's ;  his  destination  via  Suez, 
Thia  Frenchman  says  that  he  wanted  to  take  hia  passage  in  an  English 
8oow,  I  suppose  Barrington,  but  that  it  WEia  refused,  and  he  is  now 
to  go  in  a  vessel  belonging  to  a  black  man. 

'  You  see.  Sir,  how  much  Lubin  has  at  stake  by  the  total  defeat 
of  all  his  schemes,  perhaps  the  loss  of  life,  or  imprisonment,  if  these 
fallows  find  that  he  ia  an  impostor  ;  everything,  therefore,  with  him 
dapenda  on  his  being  able  to  persuade  the  minister  to  hurry  out  a 
body  of  men  instantly  on  the  receipt>of  his  dispatches,  or  order  them 
from  the  iaianda.  I  leave  you.  Sir,  further  to  judge  what  he  is  capable 
of,  when  he  has  wrote  that  they  are  in  perfect  posBeseion  of  the  port 
ud  bsrbour  of  Choul  ;  and  to  make  the  possossion  more  valuable, 
be  wanted  the  gentleman  who  took  the  draft  of  it  for  him,  to  put 
•even  fathom  water  where  there  were  only  three  and  a  half.  The 
Bouriahing  state  of  this  country,  the  power  of  Nanah,  the  certain 
destruction  of  the  Engtiah,  the  great  advantage  to  France,  all  these 
ba  baa  dwelt  on,  as  I  am  well  aasured.  in  a  manner  that  cannot  fail 
to  make  great  iDipreasions  in  France.' 
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aot  be  fulfilled  by  the  miniaterB  they  authorize  on  alliance  with 
Bugoba,  on.  the  t«nxiB  of  the  treaty  of  Surat,  which  tiiey  con- 
sidered more  for  the  honour  as  well  as  the  advtmtage  of  the 
Company  than  that  which  was  concluded  by  Colonel  Upton. 

A.D,  1778- — In  the  meantime  dissensions  among  the  parties 
at  Poona  continued  to  increase.  Nona  Fumuwees  despised  the 
abilities  of  his  coiisin,  but  with  a  Bramin'a  caution  he  waa  at  moie 
pains  to  conceal  his  contempt  than  his  enmity.  Moraba  was 
supported  by  all  the  partisans  of  Rugoba,  particularly  Buchaba 
Poorundhuree,  Sukaram  Hurry,  Chintoo  Wittul,  and  Wishnoo 
Nerhur.  This  faction  gained  Tookajee  Holkar,  whose  defection 
from  the  cause  of  the  ministers  became  avowed  by  his  excusing 
himself  when  ordered  to  support  Hurry  Punt  Phurkay  in  the 
Camatic.  The  English  envoy  attributed  the  confidence  he 
could  perceive  in  Nana  to  an  assurance  of  support  from  France. 
Immediately  after  the  death  of  Gunga  Bye,  Sukaram  Bappoo 
began  to  be  jealous  of  hia  hitherto  humble  coUeague,  and  now 
imited,  but  cautiously  and  with  no  decision,  in  a  plan  for  the 
restoration  of  Rugoba.  Moraba  made  the  proposal  to  Bombay, 
and  requested  that  the  Government  would  immediately  bring 
Rugoba  to  Poena.  Preparations  were  accordingly. begun,  and 
the  President  and  Council  determined  to  afiord  their  assistance 
without  delay.  Their  resolve  waa  approved  by  the  Supreme 
Government ;  and  it  was  determined  at  Bengal,  in  consequence 
of  the  war  in  which  they  were  about  to  engage  on  the  west  of 
India,  as  well  as  the  apprehended  schemes  of  the  French  in  the 
same  quarter,  to  support  the  Bombay  Presidency  with  six  batta- 
lions of  Sepoys  and  a  proportionate  artillery  from  the  Bengal 
establishment,  to  which  some  cavalry  were  afterwards  added.^ 
This  force  was  directed  to  assemble  on  the  Jumna  opposite  to 
Kalpee  ;  the  command  was  given  to  Colonel  Leslie,  and  he  waa 
directed  to  march  across  India  towards  Bombay,  and  place 
himself  under  the  orders  of  that  Presidency. 

'  [The  approbation  and  support  of  the  Supreme  Government  were 
gained,  after  a  Btormy  debate,  only  by  the  casting  vote  of  Hastings. 
Messrs.  Francis  and  Wheler  condemned  the  resolutions  as  illegal, 
unjust,  and  impolitic.  Hastings  and  Harwell  argued  that  the  emer- 
gency justi&ed  the  illegality,  that  it  waa  not  contrary  to  the  Treaty 
of  Purandhar,  because  the  principal  person  with  whom  the  treaty 
had  been  made  had  proposed  it,  and  that  it  was  not  impolitic,  beoau»e 
it  would  give  the  English  permanent  influence  in  the  Maratha  Empire. 
(Forrest,  SeUctiong  {Mardthd  Series),  vol.  i,  pp.  xvii,  xviii,)] 
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But  although  the  Bombay  Government  agreed  to  aid  the 
scheme  of  Moraba,  it  was  with  a  proviso  that  Sukaram  Bappoo, 
the  principal  authority  in  signing  the  treaty  of  Poorundhur, 
should  state  in  writing  that  the  invitation  was  niade  at  his  desire. 
This  decided  declaration  Sukaram,  unfortunately  for  himself, 
refused,  and  the  plan  was  in  consequence  suspended,  but  it  was 
the  deliberate  opinion  of  the  Bombay  Government  that  their 
own  safety  depended  on  their  effecting  a  change  in  the  Poona 
administration.  The  complex  political  machine  which  Nana 
Fumuweee  managed  on  this  emergency  with  consummate  artifice, 
was  at  first  a  little  deranged  by  a  premature  attempt  to  apprehend 
Moraba,  who  made  his  escape  from  Poona.  This  exposure  would 
have  disconcerted  most  men ;  but  Nana,  through  Sukaram 
B^poo,  persuaded  his  cousin  to  return,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
a  new  ministry  should  be  formed,  including  Moraba  and  Bujaba 
Poorundhuree  ;  but  Bujaba  was  not  so  easily  persuaded,  and 
Sukaram  Hurry  nobly  declared  that  nothing  should  ever  induce 
him  to  abjure  the  cause  of  a  generous  master  who  had  been  his 
protector  from  youth  to  manhood ;  that  Bugonath  Rao  was  a 
Boldier  ;    and  Nana  a  cunning,  cowardly  courtier. 

Moraba'a  party,  by  the  aid  of  Holkar'a  troopa,  obtained  the 
complete  ascendancy  ;  and  Nana,  who  was  obliged  to  retire  to 
Poorundhur,  pretended  to  acquiesce  in  the  plan  for  conducting 
Rugoba  to  Poona,  on  condition  of  obtaining  security  for  himself 
and  property.  The  Bombay  Government  ^ain  received  notice 
to  prepare  ;  but  the  weak  Moraba  imagined  that  he  had  attained 
his  object,  and  fancied  himself  at  the  head  of  the  administration. 
Nana  affected  his  usual  deference  for  Sukaram's  opinion,  and  was 
scrupulously  respectful  to  hia  cousin.  Consultations  took  place 
respecting  the  restoration  of  Hugonath  Rao,  and  Moraba  began 
to  perceive  the  force  of  Nana'e  objections.  He  could  not  but 
recollect  that  when  he  was  minister  under  Mahdoo  Rafl,  the  con- 
duct of  Rugonath  Bao  had  invariably  tended  to  dissension,  loss, 
or  dishonour.  He  therefore,  though  still  pretending  to  be  desirous 
of  reinstating  Rugoba,  began  to  evade  the  question  when 
pressed  by  his  English  friends. 

A  majority  of  the  Council  in  Bombay,  seeing  that  their  hopes 
from  Moraba's  party  had  vanished,  soothing  themselves  with 
the  hope  of  a  continuance  of  peace  with  France,  and  with  an  idea 
of  being  able  through   Moraba  to  destroy  the  influence  of  the 
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French  at  Poona,  came  to  a  resolutioD  on  the  22d  April  of 
countermanding  Colonel  Leslie's  detachment ;  but  on  the  3d 
of  the  ensuing  month  they  reversed  thia  resolution,  for  reaaona 
which  will  be  explained,  and  directed  Colonel  Leslie  to  advance. 
Moraba  had  given  Mr.  Mostj^n  aasurancea  that  St.  Lubin  should 
be  dismissed  ;  but  his  departure  was  delayed  from  day  to  day ; 
and  it  was  soon  discovered  that  St.  Lubin,  by  Nana's  contrivaQce, 
had  been  able  to  persuade  Moraba  to  enter  into  hie  views.  But 
in  effect,  notwithstanding  appearances,  Nana  Fumuwees,  unleea 
when  under  the  immediate  influence  of  fear,  would  have  been 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  French  views  had  they  ever  attempted 
an  establishment  in  the  Mahratta  country.  His  jealousy  of 
Europeans  would  never  have  admitted  a  French  force  sufficiently 
strong  even  for  the  expulsion  of  the  English  troin  the  small 
settlement  of  Bombay,  unless  he  could  have  been  certain  of  crush- 
ing them  afterwards.  Nana  Furnuwees  never  entirely  believed 
that  St.  Lubin  could  bring  troops  ;  and  one  deception,  which  the 
impostor  adopted  to  obtain  credit,  by  writing  to  Goa  and  Damaun 
for  permission  to  pass  two  French  regiments  through  the  Portu- 
guese territories,  seems  only  to  have  succeeded  where  he  least 
wished  it — with  the  English,  by  whom  his  letters  were  intercepted. 
All  the  events  that  have  just  been  detailed  had  occurred  by  the 
time  Mahadajee  Sindia  and  Hurry  Punt  united  at  Merich.  Both 
these  officers  were  in  Nana's  interests  ;  and  the  well-concerted  plan 
of  threatening  Hyder,  during  Nana's  danger,  deceived  both  Hyder ' 
and  Moraba ;  nor  did  Moraba  awake  from  his  dream  of  security 
until  Hurry  Punt  and  Mahadajee  Sindia,  arriving  by  different 
routes,  united  at  Poonmdhur  on  the  8th  June.  Nana  reassumed 
his  former  power,  occupied  the  principal  passes  in  the  country 
with  his  troops  ;  and  through  Sindia's  influence,  seconded  by  a 
bribe  of  nine  lacks  of  rupees,  detached  Holkar  from  the  con- 
federacy. Moraba  once  more  resorted  to  negotiation  with  tJie 
English  (the  detail  of  which  will  require  more  particular  notice), 

but  the  opportunity  was  lost.  On  the  1 1th  July  Moraba 
(Jnlyll)  waa  seized  by  a  party  of  horse  belonging  to  Mahadajee 

Sindia,  and  shortly  after  made  over  to  Nana,  by  whom 
he  was  thrown  into  confinement  in  the  fortress  of  Ahmednugur. 

1  This  circumstance,  already  noticed,  ia  well  known  in  the  Mahratta 
country,  but  is  not  mentioned  in  any  English  record,  and  has  escaped 
the  notice  of  Colonel  Wilks. 
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The  whole  of  his  party  were  Eurested  except  Sukoram  Bappoo, 
whose  confineiuent  was  only  reserved  because  his  being  ostensibly 
at  liberty  was  esseotial  in  regard  to  the  treaty  with  the  English. 
Bujaba  Poprundhuree  was  thrown  into  the  fort  of  Wundun, 
and  the  others  into  different  hill-forts  in  the  Ghauts.  The  un- 
shaken constancy  of  Sukaram  Hurry  to  his  master  Kugoba 
deserved  a  better  fate.  He  was  chained  in  irons  so  heavy,  that 
although  a  very  powerful  man  he  could  scarcely  lift  them  ;  his 
food  and  water  were  insufficient  to  allay  his  hunger  or  to  quench 
hifl  thirst ;  but  he  survived  fourteen  months  :  and  when  so 
emaciated  that  he  could  not  rise,  '  My  strength  is  gone,  and  my 
life  is  going,'  said  the  dying  enthusiast  ;  "  but  when  voice  and 
breath  fail  my  fleshless  bones  shall  still  shout  Bugonath  Rao  1 
Rugonath  Rao  1 ' ' 

The  deep  artifice  of  Nana  Fumuwees  had  succeeded  in  baffling 
the  designs  of  his  own  countrymen,  but  he  had  still  to  encounter 
the  intellect  and  vigour  of  Englishmen.  The  national  jealousy 
he  had  ventured  to  awake  rose  with  an  aspect  which  terrified 
him.  TheappUcation  of  the  Besident  at  Poona  to  the  ministers, 
and  to  Sindia  and  Holkar,  for  passports  to  facilitate  the  march 
of  a  body  of  British  troops  from  the  east  to  the  west  of  India,  for 
the  declared  purpose  of  counteracting  the  designs  of  the  French, 
seems  at  first  to  have  been  viewed  by  the  Mahrattas  as  a  threat. 
They  probably  considered  that  if  it  had  been  intended  to  send 
troops  to  Bombay,  they  would  have  been  embarked  from  the 
coast  of  Malabar  or  Coromandel,  and  replaced  from  Bengal ;  an 
opinion  in  which  many  competent  judges  among  our  own  country- 
men coincided  ;  but  the  unfavourable  season  of  the  year,  the 
ill-tj«atment  to  which  the  Bengal  Sepoys  had  been  invariably 
exposed  on  board  ship  ;  and  perhaps,  though  never  avowed,  the 
grandeur  of  the  enterprise,  together  with  some  idea  entertained 
by  Mr.  Hastings  from  the  first  of  forming  an  aUiance  with  Mooda- 
jeo  Bhonslay,  were  the  motives  which  influenced  the  Govemor- 
General  in  choosing  the  overland  route. 

Although  the  choice  was  more  than  questionable  in  regard  to 
the  mere  military  aid  they  could  afford,  yet  the  political  effect 

'  Sukaram  Hurry  was  a  Furvoe,  and  is  not  a  singular  instance  of 
the  unshaken  fidelity  of  that  class  in  the  history  of  Maharashtra. 
Hia  daughter  is  alive  in  Satara.  [Vide  note  on  the  Prabhua  on 
pp.  IOS-9,  vol.  i.] 
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was  very  confiiderable  ;  Emd  had  the  Deccan  become,  ae  the 
Coromandel  coast  had  been,  the  theatre  of  war  with  Frenoe, 
this  eoterpristng  march  would  have  proved  of  much  impOFtantM 
in  raising  friends  to  the  English,  and  in  spreading  opinions  of 
their  power  essential  to  their  preeervation.  In  England,  however, 
in  the  language  of  the  day,  it  was  considered  one  of  '  the  frantic 
military  exploits  '  of  Mr.  Hastings ' ;  but  had  the  English  Councils 
in  India  not  been  at  various  periods  guided  by  men  whose  views 
and  genius  went  far  beyond  the  ordinary  opinions  of  their  contom- 
porariea,  the  British  Empire  in  India  might  never  have  existed  ; — 
nor  is  it  too  much  to  suppose  that  we  should  at  this  moment 
have  lamented  our  errors  in  the  overgrown  prosperity  of  our 
European  rival,  the  exhaustion  of  our  resources,  or  perhaps  the 
annihilation  of  our  power. 

When  the  President  and  Council  at  Bombay  accepted  the  first 
invitation  of  Moraba's  party,  the  Supreme  Government  approved 
of  their  having  done  so,  because  the  principal  person  who  had 
signed  the  treaty  of  Poorundhur,  the  articles  of  which  still  re- 
mained unfulfilled,  was  one  of  those  who  had  joined  in  the  applica- 
tion ;  and  the  other  party.  Nana  Fumuwees,  not  only  obstructed 
the  fulfilment  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty,  but  was  supposed  to 
be  negotiating,  if  he  had  not  actuaUyconcluded,s  secret  agreement 
with  the  French,  which  threatened  the  existence  of  the  Company's 
possessions  on  the  west  of  India.  Under  these  circumstances,  in 
a  dispatch  dated  the  23d  March,  the  Governor-General  and  Council 
authorize<l  the  Bombay  Government  'to  assist  in  tranquillizing 
the  diasensions  of  the  Mahratta  state  '  ;  they  directed,  that  in 
whatever  manner  the  ruling  party  should  choose  to  conduct  the 
administration,  personal  security  should  be  denxanded  for  Kugoba, 
and  the  expenses  of  any  military  expedition  that  might  be  required 
should  be  borne  by  the  Mahratta  government.  Bassein,  and  some 
territory  in  its  neighbourhood,  were  to  be  demanded  in  exchange 
for  Baroach,  whilst,  in  order  to  defeat  the  designs  of  the  French, 
it  was  ordered  that  there  should  be  an  express  stipulation,  pre- 
venting all  European  settlements  within  the  Mahratta  territories, 
unless  sanctioned  by  the  supreme  British  Government  in  India ; 
and  they  announced  that,  lest  the  French  should  obstruct  these 
objects.  Colonel  Leslie's  detachment  would  take  the  field  for  the 
support  of  the  Presidency  of  Bombay. 

'  Mr.  Dundas's  Speech,  IT82. 
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The  first  ploo,  however,  having  been  defeated,  as  we  have  Been, 
by  the  apparent  reconciliation  of  the  ministers,  the  Bombay 
GovemmeDt,  for  the  reasoDB  ab^ady  enumerated,  had  dropped 
their  intentions  ;  but,  upon  receiving  the  orders  of  the  23d  March, 
they  deemed  tbemeelves  authorized  to  call  upon  the  new  adminis- 
tration, to  know  whether  or  not  they  held  the  Mahratta  state 
bound  by  the  treaty  of  Poorundhur,  and  to  demand  exphcit 
aosweis  on  the  points  still  in  dispute.  Instructions  to  their 
envoy  were  addressed  to  that  effect,  and  they  directed  him  to 
remonstrate  on  St.  Lubin's  being  still  kept  at  Poena.  Nana 
Furnuweee  perceived  that  in  regard  to  the  English  he  had  com- 
mitted himself  farther  than  he  had  intended  or  might  be  enabled 
to  retract,  and  his  enmity  bad  been  too  actively  exercised  against 
Rugoba  ever  to  hope  for  reconciliation  with  him  or  his  friends. 
St.  Lubin  was  dismissed  early  in  the  month  of  July,  before  Moraba 
was  placed  in  confinement  ;  but  Nana,  on  St.  Lubin's  taking 
leave,  although  he  entered  on  no  absolute  agreement,  was  at 
that  moment  sincere  in  hia  assurances,  when  he  declared  that, 
if  the  envoy  could  bring  a  French  corps  to  his  aid,  he  would  grant 
his  nation  an  eetabliahment  in  the  Mahratta  territories. 

Sindia  and  Holkar,  as  Mr.  Hastings  had  foretold,  granted  paas- 
parta  for  Colonel  LesUe's  detachment,  because,  as  their  territories 
*ore  exposed  during  their  absence,  it  was  their  object  that  the 
British  troops,  if  they  came  by  that  route,  should  pass  as  friends. 
The  ministers,  however,  obaerved  to  Mr.  Mostyn  that  as  the 
detachment  was  sent  on  account  of  the  French,  by  the  dismissal 
of  the  envoy,  both  their  advance  and  their  passports  were  no 
longer  necessary  ;  Nana  at  the  same  time  sent  secret  orders  to 
the  Mahratta  officers  and  to  the  Rajas  in  Bundelcund  to  oppose 
LeoUe's  progress. 

It  was  at  this  conjuncture  that  Moraba's  party  nukde  a  specific 
application  to  Mr.  Mostyn,  which  that  gentleman  intended  to 
carry  to  Bombay  himself,  but  postponed  doing  so  in  hope*  of 
r«^iving  answers  to  the  demands  whicli  had  been  formally  made 
on  the  Mahratta  government,  agreeably  to  the  authority  from 
Bengal.  A  part,  of  Moraba's  proposals  contained  satisfactory 
assurances  on  every  point  referred  ;  but  Nana,  who  was  fully 
apprised  of  all  that  was  going  foi^'ard,  in  order  to  create  delay, 
kept  back  the  replies  of  the  acknowledged  and  executive  authority 
of  the  state  until  Mr.  Mostyn  at  last  set  out  on  the  6th  July, 
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when  Nana  seat  them  to  hia  asaiatiuit,  Mr.  Lewie,  who  tranamitted 
them  to  Bombay. 

Theae  replies  positively  denied  having  entered  on  any  treaty 
with  the  French,  but  in  general  they  were  nierely  a  brief  sununary 
of  the  argumenta  they  had  before  used  in  their  interpretation  of 
the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Poorundhur.  In  regard  to  the  impor- 
tant question  of  whether  or  not  the  new  ministry  held  themselves 
bound  by  that  treaty,  they  observed,  '  the  English  should  keep 
that  treaty  faithfully,  when  they  should  do  the  same.' 

About  the  time  that  these  evasive  answers  were  received  in 
Bombay,  intelligence  arrived  of  the  war  with  France,  and  the 
President  and  Council  after  deliberating  upon  the  replies  and  the 
proposals  from  Moraba's  party,  were  of  opinion  that  the  former 
were  a  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Poorundhur  ;  and  that  they  in 
consequence,  under  the  authority  granted  by  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment in  their  dispatch  of  the  23d  March,  were  at  liberty  to  pursue 
such  measures  as  might  be  expedient  for  the  subversion  of  a 
party  in  the  Mahratta  state  decidedly  hostile  to  the  English 
nation ;  and  extremely  dangerous  to  their  interest,  in  the  event 
of  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  France  against  their  poaseasiona  on 
the  west  of  India. 

They  therefore  resolved  to  make  equitable  stipulations  for 
placing  Rugoba  in  the  regency,  but  with  an  express  proviso  that 
the  government  should  be  conducted  in  the  name  of  the  young 
Peiahwa,  Mahdoo  Rao  Narrain,  and  that  the  entire  powers  should 
be  surrendered  to  him  on  the  expiration  of  his  minority.'  The 
whole  was  to  be  kept  secret  until  the  opening  of  the  season,  whea 
it  was  intended  to  carry  their  plane  into  effect  with  the  utmost 
vigour  ;  and  in  the  meantime  they  directed  Colonel  Leslie,  who 
had  been  before  instructed  to  proceed  to  Surat,  to  alter  his  route 
and  march  on  Joonere. 

But  they  had  scarcely  signed  their  resolution  when  they  received 
accounts  of  the  seizure  of  Moraba  and  his  friends  and  the  defection 
of  Holkar  ;  circumstances  which  destroyed  the  party  of  Rugoba, 
but  made  no  alteration  in  their  plan,  which  they  determined  to 
prosecute  at  all  hazards. 

Nana  Fumuwees  perceived  the  gathering  storm,  and  his  prepa- 
rations to  meet  it  were  in  progress,  whilst  those  of  the  Bombay 

'  By  Hindoo  law  the  age  is  sixteen  ;  with  the  Mahrsttas  tlw 
usage  is  from  sixteen  to  twenty  years  of  age. 
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Government  were  only  reaolv^.  To  prevent  obBtruction  from 
Sukanun  Bappoo,  he  was,  on  the  plea  of  great  age,  removed  from 
the  administration  and  guarded  by  a  body  of  Sindia's  troops, 
who  were  placed  over  his  person  and  house,  though  Nana  Fumu- 
weeB  and  Sindia  stiU  occasionally  pretended  to  be  guided  by  his 
advice.  Sillidara  were  recruited  all  over  the  country  and  directed 
to  oasenible  ftt  the  Dussera,  Vessels  in  the  different  ports  were 
nfitted,  the  forts  were  provisioned  and  repaired,  fresh  instructions 
were  dispatched  to  harass  Leslie's  march,  but  positive  orders 
wore  also  sent  not  to  avow  that  the  opposition  was  made  by 
authority  from  Foona.  An  agent  was  sent  to  Bombay  to  amuse 
the  Government  by  making  overtures  to  Rugoba,  but  the  vigil- 
ance of  Mr.  Lewis  hod  apprised  them  of  the  intention. 

In  the  end  of  August  the  Bombay  Government,  for  the  first 
time,  received  some  general  information  from  the  Governor- 
General  and  Council  of  their  intention  of  forming  an  alliance  with 
Moodajee  Bhonslay,  and  they  were  directed  to  enter  on  no  engage- 
ment hostile  to  the  government  at  Foona,  excepting  such  as  was 
absolutely  defensive.  But  on  this  the  President  and  the  majority 
of  the  Members  of  Council  observed  that  Moodajee  was  so  wholly 
unconnected  with  their  design  of  establishing  Kugoba  in  the 
ngency,  that  this  intimation  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  interrupt 
their  proceedings.  However,  up  to  the  12th  of  October  no  prepara- 
tions had  been  begun  at  Bombay,  and  Mr.  John  Camao.  one  of 
the  Members  of  Council,  and  the  declared  successor  of  Governor 
Hornby,  in  consequence  of  the  delay  submitted  a  minute,  urging 
the  necessity  of  vigorous  preparation  and  representing  all  the 
evils  of  procrastination.  Mr.  Camac,  though  best  known  on  the 
west  of  India  in  his  civil  capacity,  was  originally  a  military  officer 
on  the  Bengal  establishment,  where  he  had  risen  to  the  rank  of 
brigadier- general  and  been  distinguished  by  his  services.  Mr. 
Draper,  with  his  usual  deliberation  and  in  this  im>tance  with  the 
clearest  judgement,  dissented  from  Mr.  Camac's  proposal,  because 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  judge  what  might  be  the  object  of 
the  Governor-General  and  Coimcil  in  treating  with  Moodajee 
Bhonslay  ;  he  perfectly  agreed  in  tho  propriety  and  expediency 
of  removing  Nana  Fumuwees  when  it  could  bo  effected  with  cer- 
tainty, but  circumstances  had  niaterially  altered  at  Poena  since 
their  first  resolutions.  Their  own  force,  particularly  in  Europeans, 
was  very  weak,  and  Colonel  Leslie's  strong  reinforcement  waa  still 
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at  ft  great  distance  ;  he  was  therefore  of  opinion  that  a  delay  of 
about  two  months  ought  to  be  their  object.  All  these  suggestions 
were  sound,  and  apparently  too  evident  to  be  disputed  ;  but  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Bombay  Government,  in  regard 
to  Ri45oba,  were  precisely  as  described  by  Mr.  Hastings,  '  their 
passions  were  enlisted  in  his  cause,  it  was  in  effect  their  own.' 
Mr.  Camac,  whose  peculiar  situation  in  having  superseded  Mr. 
Draper,  ought,  on  every  view,  to  have  ensured  delicacy  and  for- 
bearance, scarcely  concealed  his  contempt  of  Mr,  Draper's  caution 
and  strenuously  supported  the  proposals  of  Govranor  Hornby. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  the  majority  that  no  time  should  be  lost; 
the  French  might  probably  arrive,  an  incident  the  truth  of  which 
t\fr.  Draper  admitted,  and  that  too,  he  observed,  '  with  their 
garrison  drained  of  troops  and  Bombay  at  their  mercy,'  but  his 
voice  was  overruled,  and  Mr.  Camac's  zeal  was  rewfuided,  in  the 
first  instance,  by  his  being  appointed  president  of  a  conunittee 
to  settle  the  preliminaries  with  Rugoba. 

The  Bombay  Government  had  lost  a  respectable  counsellor  in 
the  death  of  General  Robert  Gordon,  the  commanding  officer  of 
their  forces.  He  was  succeeded  by  Colonel  Charles  Egertou,  an 
officer  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  army  at  home  and  had 
served  on  the  continent  ot  Europe  ;  but  a  man  extremely  weak 
and  totally  unacquainted  with  India,  its  natives,  or  ite  warfare. 
His  health  was  so  infirm  as  to  render  him  unfit  tor  active  service, 
but  as  he  had  been  before  set  aside  in  favour  of  Colonel  Keating, 
Mr.  Hornby  on  the  present  occasion  assented  to  his  being  appointed 
to  the  command.  In  a  regular  service,  however,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  men  whose  rank  is  their  only  recommendation  may 
be  convenient  commanders,  but  if  their  intended  directors  prove 
deficient  in  ability,  or  should  they  happen  to  fall  under  an  influence 
contrary  to  what  has  been  designed,  the  misfortune  and  disgrace 
that  may  result  from  such  selections  ought  in  justice  to  be  attri- 
buted to  those  on  whom  the  choice  depends. 

Many  officers  of  rank,  who  at  that  time  entered  the  Company's 
service  at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  came  to  India,  less  with  an 
idea  of  attaining  rank  or  honour  than  of  making  fortunes  by 
any  means.  Their  pay  was  inadequate,  and  as  the  manner  of 
regulating  the  supplies,  carriage,  and  equipment  of  an  army,  was 
without  system,  the  shameless  corruption  and  erabezzlem^iti 
which  frequently  prevailed  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  govem- 
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meata,  without  either  suggesting  efficient  checks  or  engaging  by 
high  confidence  those  better  feelings  which,  with  the  ideas 
common  to  their  profession,  they  would  perhaps  in  most  instances 
have  retained. 

This  jealousy  was,  on  the  present  occasion,  one  cause  of  the 
^pointnient  of  two  Members  of  Council,  who,  together  with  the 
Commanding  Officer,  formed  a  committee,  in  whom  was  not  only 
vested  the  political  authority,  but  every  other  arrangement  tor 
conducting  Bugonath  Rao  to  Poona  ;  leaving  the  mere  detail  ol 
duty  and  of  march  as  the  sole  occupation,  separately  entrusted, 
to  the  senior  military  officer  of  their  army, 

On  the  first  proposal  of  a  committee  Colonel  Egerton  assented 
to  the  measure,  conceiving,  as  ho  afterwards  explained,  that  it 
was  int«nded  solely  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  preliminary 
an«Dgement8  with  Rugoba,  but  he  afterwards  made  repeated 
objections  and  protested  against  the  measure,  as  contrary  to  the 
orders  of  the  Court  of  Directors  and  derogatory  to  his  situation 
as  Commanding  Officer. 

The  basis  of  the  new  agreement '  with  Rugonath  Rao  differed 
little  from  the  treaty  of  Surat,  as  far  as  the  Company  was  con- 
Mrned  ;  but  in  regard  to  Rugoba  it  was  most  expressly  stated 
that  the  English  were  to  place  him  at  Poona  as  regent,  and  in  other 
respects  the  articles  were  nearly  in  conformity  with  the  instruc- 
tions from  Bengal.  As  the  Bombay  Government  had  decided 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  Mr.  Draper,  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  they  would  have  used  dispatch  in  sending  off  their  troops, 
but  their  preparations  were  extremely  dilatory.  At  last  an 
advanced  party,  consisting  of  six  companies  of  native  grenadiers 
from  different  corps,  with  a  small  detail  of  light  artillery,  em- 
barked from  Bombay  on  the  evening  of  the  22d 
(KOT.  22.)  November,  landed  at  Aptee,  and  moved  forward  under 
Captain  James  Stewart,  who  took  possession  of  the 
Bhore  Ohaut  without  opposition  and  encamped  at  the  village  of 
Kundalla.'    The  advance  had  embarked  before  the  treaty  was 

'  (The  new  treaty  was  dftt«d  November  24,  1778,  and  contained 
HvenMen  articles.  For  details,  see  Forrest,  Setectuma  (Marulkd 
Stritt).  i.  334-8,)] 

■  [Khandata  (Kundalla).  which  la  now  a  statiun  on  the  Great  Indian 
Peninsula  Railway,  lies  about  forty-one  miles  north-west  of  Poona, 
lod  is  a  favourite  hol^woather  retreat  of  Bombay  residenta.      The 
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eigned  ;  and  at  this  moment  an  unexpected  cause  of  delay  arose 
from  the  perverse  conduct  of  Rugoha,  who  perceiving  that  the 
Bombay  Covomment  had  gone  too  far  to  retract,  and  that  his  con- 
currence was  indispensable,  started  objections  and  pertinaciousljr 
adhered  to  them  until  a  part  of  his  demands  were  granted.  This 
disposition  to  take  every  possible  advantage  of  those  friends  who 
had  done  so  much  to  uphold  his  cause  occasioned  considerable 
vexation  ;  but  for  the  present  this  disappointment  was  forgotten 
in  the  animating  bustle  of  expected  service,  and  the  brilliant 
hopes  entertained  of  the  result. 

The  troops  embarked  at  Bombay  for  Panwell '  on  the  23d ; 
took  possession  of  the  small  fort  of  Bellapoor,  and  disembarked 
at  Panwell  on  the  25th  of  November.  Inchiding  the  advance 
under  Captain  Stewart,  and  a  detachment  of  sixty  rank  and  file 
left  at  Bellapoor,  the  army  was  composed  of  five  hundred  and 
ninety-one  Europeans,  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  native  infantry,  and  five  hundred  gun  Lascars  ;  the  whole, 
officers  included,  amounted  to  throe  thousand  nine  hundred  men. 
)?r6parations  sufficient  to  have  enabled  the  commanding  officer 
to  move  from  Panwell  were  not  completed  for  several  days  ;  but 
the  delay  which  afterwards  took  place  in  making  roads,  and  in 
the  observance  of  various  formalities,  was  equally  unnec^eary  and 
inexcusable. 

A  proclamation  declaring  the  objects  of  the  expedition  was 
issued  in  Rugoba's  name,  and  probably  intended  to  be  dissemi- 
nated by  means  of  his  people.  When  the  troops  first  entered  the 
village  of  Panwell,  the  Carcoon  in  charge  of  it,  on  the  part  of 
the  ministers,  retired.  Colonel  Egerton  immediately  occupied  his 
house  ;  and  as  he  had  received  two  copies  of  the  proclamation,  he 
assembled  the  inhabitants,  whom  he  describes  as  well  satisfied 
with  the  change  of  government  when  he  had  read  the  proclamation; 
and  he  was  therefore  not  a  little  surprised  on  finding  intelligence 
had  reached  Bombay  that  the  inhabitants  were  retiring  from  the 
village,  and  that  a  complaint  bad  been  made  against  him  for 

neighbourhood  aSords  fine  viewa  of  the  Ghata,  which  run  north  and 
south  in  litiBB  of  great  natural  beauty.     (I.G.  Bom.,  1909,  i.  518.)] 

I  [Panvel  (PanweU],  lying  in  IS"  69'  N.  and  75°  T  E.  on  the  high 
road  from  Bombay  to  Poena,  is  now  the  headquarters  of  the  Panviel 
Idluka,  Kolaba  District.  It  has  a  considerable  coasting- trade,  and 
is  locally  well  known  for  the  manufacture  of  wheels  for  bullock-oarts. 
{I.O.  Bom.,  1909,  U.  139,  140.)] 
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occupying,  ajid  of  course  defiling,  a,  Bramin'a  house.  This 
accusation  Colonel  Egerton  repelled  by  declarii^  that  he  was 
actually  living  in  the  govenunent-houae,  it  never  appearing  to 
«it«r  his  mind  that  the  government  agent  was  a  Bramin.  It  may 
seem  frivolous  to  record  such  absurdities,  or  the  petty  disputes  of 
Mr.  Camac  and  Colonel  Egerton,  which  commenced  regarding 
the  military  honours  to  be  paid  to  the  former.  Unfortunately 
Mr.  MoBtyn,  the  person  beat  qualified  to  direct  the  expedition, 
waa  taken  ill,  and  without  once  attending  the  committee  returned 
to  Bombay,  where  he  died  on  the  1st  of  January.'  Mr.  Camac 
waa  fully  eenaible  of  his  loss  ;  and  at  au  early  period  expressed 
apprehensions  of  the  great  discouragement  his  illness  might  prove 
to  the  Mahratta  party  still  inclined  to  the  cause  of  Rugoba. 

Colonel  Egerton,  on  Mr.  Mostyn's  being  taken  ill,  declared  that 
the  powers  of  the  committee  were  suspended  ;  but  his  objections 
were  overruled  by  an  order  from  Bombay,  although  by  this 
decision,  there  being  only  two  members,  Mr.  Camac,  as  president 
with  a  casting  vote,  became  virtually  commander  of  the  army. 

(Dm.  83.) — The  whole  force  accompanied  by  Bugoba,  Amrut 
Bao,  his  adopted  son,  and  a  few  straggling  horse  that  had  joined 
them,  ascended  the  Ghauts  by  the  23d  of  December  ;  by  that 
time  some  partial  skirmishing  had  taken  place  between.  Captain 
Stewart  and  small  parties  of  the  enemy,  in  which  the  Sepoys 
showed  great  zeal.  Colonel  Egerton,  at  the  top  o£  the  Ghouts, 
divided  his  force  into  two  brigades  ;  the  one  commanded  by 
Lieutenant -Colonel  Cay,  the  other  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Cockbum,  still  reserving  the  advance  ae  a  separate  corps  under 
Captain  Stewart.  These  three  divisions  advanced  alternately 
at  the  rate  of  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  daily,  the  march 
rarely  exceeding  two  miles,  and  the  one  division Uways  occupying 
the  ground  which   the  other  had  quitted.     In  this  manner,   in 

■  [St.  Thoraoa's  Cathedral.  Bombay,  contains  a  tablet  to  the  ineinory 
of  Thomas  Mostyn  with  the  following  inscription  ; 

'Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  MoBtyn,  Esq.,  who  died  January  Ist, 
1779,  aged  48  years.  Skilful  in  the  politics  of  Hindustan,  He  resided 
•everal  years  in  a  public  character  at  the  Mahratta  Court.  Of  a 
cool,  discerning  mind  He  discharged  his  duty  with  Diligence,  Firmness 
sod  Integrity.  A  faithful  Servant  of  the  East  India  Company.  In 
private  life  he  was  blessed  with  mildness  and  gentleness  of  mr 
A  cheerful  Companion.  A  benevolent  Master.  A  steady, 
Friend.'] 
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eleven  days  they  reached  Karlee,*  a  village  eight  miles  from  tho 
ground  which  Captain  Stewart  had  first  occupied.  This  extra- 
ordinary mode  of  warfare,  which  the  Corantanding  Officer  after* 
wards  declared  was  owing  to  want  of  provisions  and  carriage  in 
the  commissariat,  and  which  Mr.  Camao  describee  as  what 
Colonel  Egerton  might  have  seen  in  Germany,  eneouraged  the 
enemy,  who  brought  down  infantry,  rockete,  and  guns  to  harass 
them  i  but  they  were  attacked  and  driven  back  on  every  occasion 
with  the  greatest  spirit.  During  the  march  from  Kundalla 
the  army  lost  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cay,  an  excellent 
Dec.  31,  officer,  who  was  mori»lly  wounded  by  a  rocket  on  the 
1779.  31st  of  December ;  but  at  the  village  of  Karlee,  on  the 
_  .  4th  of  January,  Captain  Stewart,  who  on  the  present 
and  several  other  occasions  had  distinguished  himself, 
was  killed  by  a  cannon  ball,  to  the  general  regret  of  the  army. 
'  He  was,'  says  the  Bombay  Government,  '  a  most  active, 
gallant,  and  judicious  officer,  and  possessed  of  the  true  military 
, spirit.'  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  hia  name  is  to  this  day 
famihar  in  tlie  Mahratta  country  by  the  appellation  of  Stewart 
Phakray,^  which  expresses  something  more  than  the  gallant 
Stewart,  a  circumstance  that  marks  the  strong  impression  made 
by  his  conduct;  andwhat  soldier,  wherever  he  may  fall,  could  deeire 
a  nobler  epitaph  tlian  that  such  a  tradition  should  be  preserved 
by  his  enemies  1 

The  dilatory  preparations  at  Bombay  afforded  Nana  Furnu- 
wees  and  Mahadajee  Sindia  ample  time  to  aasemble  the  army. 
Sukaram  Bappoo'a  restraint  was  at  this  crisis  deemed  impolitic, 
probably  from  the  same  cause  as  before,  on  account  of  the  situa- 
tion in  which  he  stood  with  the  British  Government,  as  one  of  the 
two  ministers  who  concluded  the  treaty  of  Poorundhur  ;  a  recon- 
ciliation had  therefore  been  brought  about,  and  he  ostensibly 
resumed  hia  office  as  minister.  The  principal  part  of  the  military 
operations  were  entrusted  to  Mahadajee  Sindia,  Hurry  Punt 
Phurkay,  and  Tookajee  Holkar.     But  they  took   care  to   plaoe 

'  [Karli  (Karlee),  a  village  in  the  Maval  taluka,  Poona  District,  is 
now  a  station  on  tho  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway.  It  is  rfilefly 
remarkable  for  the  famous  roi^k-cut  Buddhist  caves,  which  lie  two 
and  a  half  miles  from  the  station.  {I.G.  Bom,,  1909,  i.  616-18  ;  Fer- 
gusson,  Hiatory  of  Eastern  and  Indian  Archiiecture.)] 

5  [See  lahtur  Fhakde.  (i.e.  Stewart  Phakray)  by  C.  A.  Kineaid, 
Bennett,  Coleman  &  Co.,  Bombay,  and  note  on  p.  456,  vol,  i.]      '    . 
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Holkar,  of  whom  Nana  was  justly  suspicious,  in  a  situation 
from  which  he  would  have  found  it  extremely  hazardous  to 
effect  a  junction  with  Bugoba.  The  whole  Mahratta  army, 
on  the  approach  of  the  English^  advanced  to  Tullygaom.^ 
Bhew  Rao  Yeswunt  Phansay,  with  seven  guns,  four  thousand 
iofftntry  and  fi.ve  thousand  horse,  had  been  sent  on  some  time 
before  to  oppose  the  Bombay  troops  ;  and  it  was  with  Fhansay'e 

party  that  the  skirmishes  had  hitherto  been  maintained. 
(Jui.  6.)  On  the  6th  of  January  Colonel  Egerton,  in  consequence  of 

sickness,  was  obliged  to  resign  the  command  of  the  army, 
which  devolved  on  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cockbum  ;  but  Colonel 
Egerton  continued  a  member  of  the  committee,  as  a  party  of  the 
enemy's  horse  had  cut  ofi  the  communication  with  Bombay. 

On  the  9th  of  January  the  army  reached  Tullygaom,  where 
the  Mahrattas  made  a  sho>#  of  resistance  ;  but  when  the  line 
advanced  in  order  of  battle  they  retired.  The  village  had  been 
destroyed  by  order  of  Nana  Fumuwees,  and  the  committee 
heard  that  similar  orders  had  been  given  for  burning  Chinchore  ' 
and  Poona.  On  receiving  this  intelligence,  instead  of  pushing 
forward  eighteen  miles,  the  distance  between  Tullygaom  and  the 
coital,  the  apparent  determination  of  the  enemy  alarmed  them  ; 
and  Rugoba's  assurance  that  no  person  of  consequence  would 
declare  for  him  until  some  advantage  had  been  obtained  had  quite 
a  contrary  eSect  from  what  he  had  intended,  and  instead  of  being 
animated  to  exertion  the  committee  sank  into  despondency. 
With  eighteen  days'  provisions  for  their  troops,  they  in  the  same 
breath  came  to  a  resolution,  first  of  negotiating  with  some  of  the 
chiefs,  and  then  of  retreating.  Mr.  Lewis,  who  had  remained  at 
'  [Talegaon  (Tullygaom),  properly  TalBgaon-Dobhade,  is  twenty 
mijee  Dorth-weet  of  Poona,  and  is  now  a  station  on  the  Groat  Indian 
Peninsula  Railway.  The  Dabhade  family,  whose  ancestor  Khande 
R&o  was  appointed  Senopo*l  in  1716,  are  hereditary  paleU  of  the  town, 
(/.O.  Bom.,  IflOe,  i.  533-4.)) 

'  (Chinohvad  (Chinchora)  lies  ten  miles  north-west  ot  Poona,  and 
i»  famous  for  a  shrine  of  the  god  Ganpatt,  who  is  said  to  have  become 
incarnate  in  the  person  of  a  boy,  Moroba,  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Moroba  was  succeeded  by  a  line  of  incarnations, 
known  as  the  Deva  of  Chinchvad,  which  died  out  in  1810.  The  family, 
which  now  controls  the  properties  and  temples  of  the  Devs,  lives 
in  a  mansion  built  partly  by  Nana  FamavTs  and  partly  by  Hari  Pant 
Phadkj.  {I.a.  Bom.,  1909,  i.  513-13.)  See  also  Fraier,  The  Golden 
Bough,  3rd  ed.,  vol.  i ;  The  Magie  Art,  pp.  405  f.,  tor  a  reference  to 
the  Chinchvad  Devs.] 
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Poona  till  the  last  moment  and  had  made  good  his  way  to  Bombaj', 

was  with  the  army,  and  at  this  moment  assured  the  committee 
that  a  party  of  horse  in  the  interests  of  Moraba  were  in  the  Concan, 
and  might  soon  be  espected  to  join  their  army  ;  but  this  ciT' 
cumstance  was  disregarded.  When  Mr.  Camac  proposed  e 
retreat  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Coclcburn,  Captain  Hartley  and  Mr 
Holmes  of  the  civil  service  were  present,  and  both  these  gentle- 
men ventiired  to  suggest  that  it  would  be  better  to  await  the  result 
of  the  negotiation  where  they  then  were.  Lieutenant-Colone 
Coekbiirn  on  being  called  upon  for  his  opinion,  said  he  had  no  doubt 
that  he  could  carry  the  army  to  Poona,  but  apprehended  the  impos 
sibility  of  protecting  the  baggage,  provisions,  and  cattle  ;  of  whici 
last,  of  bullocks  alone,  there  were  19,000.  The  committee 
however,  determined  to  adhere  to  their  resolution  of  retreating. 
Bugonath  Bao,  whose  advice  at  such  a  moment  was  of  greai 
importance,  earnestly  begged  of  them  to  defer  their  resolution 
but  the  man  who  had  led  fifty  thousand  horse  from  the  Nerbuddal 
to  the  Attock  was  equally  odious  to  his  countrymen  and  dee 
picable  among  his  allies  ;  not  one  day  would  the  committee  dela^ 
in  deference  to  his  opinion,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  on  the  night  o 
the  11th  of  January,  the  heavy  guns  having  been  thrown  into  i 
large  tank  and  a  quantity  of  storee  burnt,  an  army  of  two  thousant 
six  hundred  British  troops  began  its  retreat,  secretly  aa  wai 
supposed,  before  fifty  thousand  Mahrattas,' 

It  was  vainly  imagined  that  they  could  make  one  march  befor 
being  discovered  ;  and  when  the  advanced  guard,  under  Captaii 
Gordon,  was  fired  upon  by  a  party  of  horse  at  two  o'clock  in  fchi 
morning.  Colonel  Cockburn  conceived  that  the  enemy  must  havi 
obtained  the  intelligence  from  Bugonath  Bao.     The  army,  a 

'  [The  Committee's  letter,  ordering  the  retreat,  ran  as  follows 
'  To  Lieutenant-Colonel  William  Cockburn,  commanding  the  Englial 
forces  now  at  Talegaon. 

'  Sir, — Having  maturely  deliberated  upon  the  necessity  of  th 
measure,  you  are  hereby  directed  to  march  back  the  army  imde 
your  command  towards  the  pass  at  Khandala  as  expeditiously  a 
possible.'  J.  Camac.  Charles  Egerton.'  {Printed  on  p.  366  o 
Forrest's  Seleetiona  {Maratha  Sfrits),  1885,  i.)] 

.  '  Mr.  Lewis  aeema  to  have  estimated  them  at  about  ten  thouaam 
infantry  and  twenty- five  thousand  horse.  Lieu  tenant -Colom 
Cockburn  declares  there  were  above  one  himdred  and  twenty  thousan 
men.  The  Mahrattas  themselves  say  at  least  a  lack,  and  I  believ 
there  may  have  been  above  one  half  of  that  number. 
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already  noticed,  was  divided  into  two  brigadea,  besides  six 
companies  of  grenadier  Sepoya,  whicb  were  kept  distinct  as  a 
reserve.  On  the  present  occasion  the  two  brigades  were  vmited 
nnder  Lieutenant- Colonel  Cockburn,  having  a  strong  advanced 
guard  at  some  distance  in  front,  with  the  six  companies  of  grenadier 
Sepoys  and  two  guns  considerably  in  the  rear. 

On  the  death  of  Captain  Stewart,  Captain  James  Hartley  was 
ielect«d  to  command  the  reserve.  Captain  Hartley  was  a  young 
man,  who  had  been  in  the  Company's  service  fourteen  years  ; 
be  was  well  known  to  the  Sepoys,  who  have  much  discernment  in 
the  character  of  their  officers,  and  are  very  different  under  diflerent 
men  ;  but  in  the  hour  of  need,  where  they  have  experienced  kindness 
and  seen  their  commanders  worthy  of  confidence,  there  probably 
never  was  an  instance  of  misconduct.  An  officer,  even  in  a 
subordinate  rank,  has  often  a  charge  not  only  difficult  in  itself, 
but  of  higher  national  importance  when  leading  the  natives  of 
India  than  is  likely  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  junior  officer  in  any 
other  branch  of  the  British  service.  He  has  not  merely  to  do 
duty,  not  his  only  to  animate,  or,  what  is  often  more  difficult, 
to  restrain,  but  to  support  the  minds  of  his  men  and  infuse 
his  own  spirit  when  he  may  perceive  them  despondent  or 
discontented. 

As  soon  SB  Colonel  Cockbum  heard  the  firing  in  froni^  he  ordered 
Major  Frederick,  with  two  companies  of  Europeana,  to  support 
Captain  Gordon  ;  but  the  Mahrattas  had  succeeded  in  plundering 
a  part  of  the  ba^ago,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  rear  was  also 
attacked.  The  army,  however,  continued  to  move  on  till  day- 
light, when  they  found  themselves  completely  surrounded,  and 
large  bodies  of  horse  coming  on  as  if  to  charge  the  main  body  ; 
the  troops  were  inunediately  halted  and  the  line  formed ;  but 
the  strength  of  the  attack,  as  had  been  the  practice  in  Deccan 
warfare  since  the  days  of  Shah  Jehan,  was  made  upon  the  rear. 
Hartley's  Sepoys  received  them  with  the  greatest  animation  and 
Readiness,  drove  them  back,  and  were  with  difiiculty  restrained 
from  pursuing  them.  Shortly  after  sunrise  the  attack  on  the 
rear  was  renewed  by  the  main  body  of  the  Mahratta  army, 
consisting  of  both  cavalry  and  infantry  ;  and  their  guns,  having 
been  brought  up,  opened  on  the  line,  but  the  heaviest  fire  and 
the  brunt  of  the  onset  were  still  in  the  rear..  The  gallant  band 
of  Sepoys,    though   now   sore   pressed,    had   excellent   European 
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officers,  and  not  only  stood  tfaetr  ground  with  spirit,  but  fought 
with  perfect  enthusiasm. 

Captain  Hartley  sent  an  officer  to  Lieut«n{tnt-Colonel  Cockbum, 
requesting  him  to  bring  up  the  main  body  to  his  support ;  to  this 
Colonel  Cockbum  objected,  as  a  large  body  of  horse  threatened 
to  charge  his  left  in  oase  he  quitted  his  position  ;  but  he  directed 
Eve  companies  of  Eurc^eans  and  two  companies  of  S^oys  to 
support  Captain  Hartley.  With  thie  reinforcement  Hartley, 
holding  possession  of  a  rising  ground,  sustained  the  whole 
weight  of  a  persevering  attack  with  the  steadiest  intrepidity. 
About  ten  o'clock  Colonel  Cockbum  had  sent  him  peremptory 
orders  to  retreat,  but  fortunately  Lieutenant  Dawson,  who  was 
charged  with  this  message,  met  by  the  way  Lieutenant  Rattray, 
an  officer '  in  Captain  Hartley's  confidence,  to  whom  he  com- 
municated his  errand,  when  both  concurring  in  the  fatal  conse- 
quence that  must  attend  such  an  order,  Rattray  took  the  riak 
of  stopping  the  messenger,  of  explaining  to  Colonel  Cockbum,  aa 
i£  from  Captain  Hartley,  the  efiects  of  retiring  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  of  begging  that  he  would  allow  Captain  Hartley  to 
await  a  more  favourable  opportunity.  To  this  proposal  Ooloael 
Cockbum  consented ;  before  noon,  however,  he  sent  Mf^or 
Frederick  from  the  advance  to  the  rear,  desiring  him  to  take  the 
command,  but  not  to  depart  front  the  disposition  previously 
made  by  Captain  Hartley. 

During  the  whole  of  this  time  the  main  body  was  partially 
engaged  ;  principally  occupied  in  returning  the  fire  of  the  Mahratta 
artillery,  or  cannonading  such  of  their  horse  as  ventured  within 
range  of  the  guns.  The  loss  hitherto,  except  at  the  position 
occupied  by  Hartley,  was  very  inconsiderable,  and  the  fire  from 
the  enemy  had  slackened,  when,  about  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Major  Frederick  was  ordered  to  retire  to  the  main  body,  which, 
he  effected  in  a  creditable  manner  ;  and  the  whole  moved  towards 
the  advanced  guard,  which  had  halted  at  the  village  of  Wurgaom.' 

The  baggage,  bazar,  and  camp -equipage,  so  useful  to  the 
comfort,  of  an  Indian  army  when  successful,  becomes  quite  th« 

'  Lieutenant  Rattray,  of  the  Bengal  establishment,  served  as  a 
volunteer  with  one  of  Hartley's  companies. 

'  [WadgaoQ  (Wurgaom)  is  now  the  headquarter  town  of  the  Mawal 
tdliika,  Poona,  and  is  situated  on  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway, 
twenty-three  miles  north-west  of  Poona.      {I.Q.  Bom.,  1909,  i.  633-4.)] 
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contrary  in  adversity ;  and  on  the  present  occasion  the  proportion 
WBB  immoderately  great.  The  followere  had  quitted  the  &ink 
tad  crowded  in  between  the  divisions  of  the  troops,  80  as  greatly 
to  impede  the  retreat  ;  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
when  they  got  suSiciently  near  the  village,  the  followers  ran 
forward  and  pressed  towards  it,  to  seek  shelter  from  the  enemy's 
rockets,  which  were  now  showered  upon  them.  This  press 
created  the  greatest  confusion,  the  enemy's  horse  took  advantage 
of  the  circumstance,  charged  through  the  baggage  and  the  ranks, 
and  when  altering  the  village  of  Wurgaom,  considerable  loss  was 
■ustained.  The  troops  however  soon  extricated  themselves, 
(he  horse  were  driven  oQ,  the  guns  placed  in  commandiqg  situa- 
tions, and  by  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  army  had 
(18th.)  aomereepite.  Early  on  the  ensuing  morning  theenemy's 
guns  opened  on  the  vill^e,  and  a  body  of  infantry 
advanced  to  attack  it.  They  were  repulsed,  but  the  troops  were 
supposed  by  some  of  the  ofBcers  to  be  dispirited ;  doubts  of 
their  being  able  to  retreat  began  to  be  expressed — the  Commanding 
Officer,  instead  of  crushing  such  dangerous  despondency,  if 
whispered  in  his  presence,  was  himself  infected  by  the  spreading 
contagion.  Some  desertions  had  taken  place,  and  alarming 
reports  of  many  more  were  circulated.  It  is  under  such  circum- 
•taacea  that  a  good  officer  of  Sepoys  is  proved.  Captain  Hartley 
addressed  hia  men  collectively  and  individuaUy  ;  there  are  times 
te  assume  the  officer,  and  moments  where  the  officer  must  be  the 
acquaintance  and  friend.  Hartley  was  both  respected  and  beloved  ; 
he  spoke  to  his  men  ;  his  officers  seconded  him  ;  and  the  deser- 
tions from  hia  corps  ceased.  On  the  thirteenth  the  total  loss 
of  fighting  men  in  the  preceding  day  was  found  to  amount  to 
three  hundred  and  fitty-two,  of  which  fifty-six  were  killed,  one 
hundred  and  fifty-one  were  wounded,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  were  missing ;  many  of  the  last  were  supposed  te  have  deserted. 
'Among  the  killed  and  wounded  fifteen  were  European  officers, 
whose  presence,  even  on  occasions  of  success,  is  of  great  conse- 
quence, but  at  such  a  time  it  is  invaluable  to  native  troops. 

A  fku^er  retreat  was  deemed  impracticable,  and  Mr.  Farmer, 
the  secretary  of  the  committee,  was  sent  to  negotiate  with  the 
ministers.  They  at  first  demanded  the  surrender  of  Rugonath 
Rao,  which  the  committee  would  have  complied  with,  but  they 
were  saved  from  this  disgrace  by  his  having'entered  into  a  separate 
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{^reement  with  Mahadajee  Sindia,  to  whom  he  afterwards  gave 
himself  up.  Sindia  was  aiming  at  an  aaceadancy  which  Nana 
Fumuwees  was  atudioualy  endeavouring  to  prevent ;  yetaach  was 
so  necessary  to  the  other  in  the  Mahratta  empire,  that  although 
their  ultimate  views  were  at  variance,   their  present  iutarests 

The  ruling  party,  of  which  Nana  and  Sindia  were  now  the  real 
authorities,  insisted  on  the  committee's  entering  on  a  treaty  tea 
the  surrender  of  the  whole  of  the  territory  the  Bombay  Govern- 
ment had  acquired  since  the  death  of  Mahdoo  Rao  Bullal,  together 
with  the  revenue  possessed  by  the  Company  in  Baroacb  and  Surat^ 
which  the  Mahrattas  never  had  possessed.  Mr.  Farnier,  who  was 
compelled  to  write  mysteriously,  as  his  letters  to  the  committee 
passed  through  the  hands  of  Nana  and  Sindia,  expressed  himself 
by  saying,  'they  seem  to  me  to  feel  themselves  in  that  situation  with 
respect  to  us  which  the  Turkish  vizier  felt  himself  in  regard  to 
Peter  the  iirst,  at  the  time  the  Empress  Catherine  sent  her  jewels 
to  the  vizier.''  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cockburn  was  then  called 
upon  for  hia  opinion  in  writing,  when  he  declared  that  a  retreat 
was  impracticable,  ond  thot  he  could  not  charge  himself  with  such 
a  responsibility.  Captain  Hartley,  who  was  present  when  the 
declaration  was  made,  not  only  differed  from  Colonel  Cockbum's 
opinion,  but  showed  him  a  plan  by  which  it  might  be  ensured  ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Coekbum,  however,  adhered  to  what  he  had 
stated.  Mr,  Camac,  as  he  afterwards  proved,  expressed  an  opinion 
at  the  time  that  he  thought  the  retreat  might  be  accomplished, 
and  that  it  ought  to  be  attempted  rather  than  submit  to  the  humi- 
hating  terms  insisted  upon  ;  but  he  did  not  choose  to  press  it. 
As  such  was  Mr.  Carnac's  opinion,  the  plea  of  delicacy  or  deference 
towards  the  military  authorities,  unfortunately  tor  hini,  can  little 
avail ;  for,  as  he  ordered  the  retreat  from  Tullygaom,  he  ought 
to  have  adhered  to  that  order,  which,  however  injudicious  or 
disastrous,  could  not  have  proved  disgraceful  The  committeff 
rephed  to  Mr.  Farmer's  communication  by  desiring  him  to  inform 
the  ministers  that  they  had  no  power  to  enter  on  any  treaty 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Supreme  Government  '  Show  us 
then,'  said  Mahadajee  Sindia,  when  this  message  was  delivered, 

'  [The  letter  ia  which  these  words  oeour  is  dated  January  14,  1779, 
and  may  be  read  in  full  at  pp.  369-70  of  Forrest's  Sdecliont  {MarStiM 
Series),  i.j 
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'  the  power  by  which  you  have  taken  upon  you  to  break  the  treaty 
concluded  by  Colonel  Upton.' 

But  uninediately  after  the  committee  had  dispatched  the  reply 
alluded  to,  which  was  at  least  dictated  in  the  language  of  fair 
dealing,  they  sent  Mr.  Holmes  to  Mahadajee  Sindia,  invested  with 
full  power  to  conclude  a  treaty.  Mr.  Carnsc  reconciled  himself  to 
Uiia  measure  by  the  lormer  message  through  Mr.  Farmer,  from 
which  he  argued  that,  if  the  ministers  aubraittod  to  be  duped,  it 
must  be  their  own  fault ;  and  so  far  from  intending  the  good  faith 
which  he  pledged,  he  afterwards  declared  that  he  granted  the 
powers  to  Mr.  Holmes  under  a  mental  reaervatiiyn  that  they  were 
of  no  validity. 

The  separate  negotiation  thus  opened  with  Sindia  flattered 
him  exceedingly  and  accorded  most  fully  with  his  plans  of  poUcy  ; 
but  no  ebulUtion  of  joy  prevented  Im  taking  every  advantage  of 
the  EInglish.  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  the  control  he  now  had 
and  was  determined  to  preserve  over  Nana  Furnuwees.  Mr. 
Holmes  settled  that  everything  was  to  be  restored  to  the  Mahrattas 
as  held  in  1773.  The  committee  were  obliged  on  the  spot  to 
send  an  order  countermanding  the  advance  of  the  Bengal  troops. 
and  Sindia's  favour  was  purchased  by  a  private  promise  to  bestow 
on  him  the  English  share  of  Baroach,  besides  a  sum  of  forty-one 
thousand  rupees  in  presents  to  his  servants.  The  committee 
were  so  completely  humbled  that  they  viewed  with  gratitude  the 
kindness  of  Sindia  in  sufiering  the  army  to  depart  ;  they  were 
obliged  to  give  two  hostages,  Mr.  Williajn  Garaul  Fanner  and 
Lieutenant  Charles  Stewart,  as  a  security  for  the  performance  of 
their  engagement ;  but  their  first  act  on  descending  the  Ghauts 
was  to  suspend  the  countermand  they  had  addressed  to  the 
officer  commanding  the  Bengal  detaelunent. 

On  the  return  of  the  troops  to  Bombay,  the  immediate  object 
of  attention  was  the  measure  of  reword  and  punishment  through- 
out the  army.  Colonel  Egerton  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cockburn 
were  suspended  from  the  service  by  the  Government  ;  no  opinion 
as  to  the  personal  conduct  of  Mr.  C'amac  was  then  passed,  but  in 
anticipation  of  the  order  of  events,  as  the  characters  are  in  future 
quiW  undistinguished,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  observe  that,  when 
the  whole  of  the  proceedings  came  before  the  Court  o£  Directors, 
after  a  deliberate  investigation,  they  addressed  a  dispatch  to 
Bombay,   in  which  they  enumerated  the  particular  demerits  of 
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the  parties  blamed,  passed  a  just  censure  on  the  behaviour  of 
Mr.  Camac  and  Colonel  Egerton,  and  dismissed  them  from  the 
Company's   service.      They   also   distnissed   Lieutenant-Colonel 

Cockbum,  the  justice  of  whose  sentence  was  certainly  not  question- 
able, and  the  occasion  called  for  example  ;  but  we  may  lament  the 
errors  of  an  ofUcer  whose  reputation  was  deservedly  considerable 
until  chance  raised  him  to  a  station  above  his  abihtiee.  Four 
years  before,  Colonel  Cockbum's  character  had  been  recorded 
by  General  Gordon  in  the  following  words  :  '  Cool,  clear,  steady, 
and  determined  as  an  officer  ;  he  has  twice  within  theee  two  years 
led  our  troops  to  assault,^  which  have  been  attended  with  glory 
and  success  to  him  and  the  troops,  and  much  advantage  to  our 
employers.     I  do  not  know  a  better  regimental  officer.' 

But,  although  some  were  thus  punished  by  the  judgement  of  the 
Directors  in  England,  others  were  dismissed  at  Bombay,  and  many 
were  applauded  and  promoted  for  their  conduct  on  the  12th 
January.  The  gallant  and  judicious  behaviour  of  Hartley  was 
represented  in  its  true  colours,  and  his  merit  was  at  first  univ^ 
sally  acknowledged ;  but  the  Governor  and  Council  having  raised 
him  at  once  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel,  although  he  might 
have  merited  the  distinction,  such  prontotion  being  unprecedented 
in  the  Company's  service,  was  deemed  so  improper  and  injurious, 
that  every  officer,  before  senior  to  Colonel  Hartley,  represented 
the  injustice  and  degradation  to  which  he  was  personally  subjected. 
Some  time  after,  when  an  answer  arrived  from  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors, it  proved  a  source  ol  mortification  to  Hartley,  as  although 
he  was  not  deprived  of  his  rank,  his  further  promotion  and  his 
pay  as  Lieutenant- Colonel  in  the  Company's  service  were  sus- 
pended until  the  whole  of  those,  formerly  his  seniors,  should  in 
the  usual  routine  be  promoted  over  him. 

The  Bombay  Government  were  reduced  to  a  situation  of  great 
distress  ;  their  measures  had  been  obviously  imprudent  and  im- 
poUtic,  ill-concerted,  and  badly  executed.  Success,  that  grand 
apology  for  statesmen's  blunders,  had  not  attended  the  schemes 
which  they  had  been  labouring  to  be  permitted  to  attempt. 
From  the  time  the  Supreme  Council  exercised  their  first  authority 
by  a  precipitate  interference,  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Bombay  Government  endeavoured  by  argument  and  artifice  to 

1  General  Gordon  alluded  to  Baroach  and  Tannah. 
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bring  about  their  own  designs,  and  instead  of  taking  an  enlarged 
and  dignified  view  ol  the  national  interests  and  government  in 
India,  which  would  have  been  an  honour  to  themselves  and  a 
reproach  to  their  opponents,  they  lost  the  commanding  ground 
on  which  they  stood  by  following  a  course  that  brought  about  its 
own  undoing.  The  character  of  their  proceedings  bears  strong 
marks  of  personal  interest  and  personal  resentment. 

In  Bengal,  whatever  their  practical  errors,  the  views  of  men 
accustomed  to  think  as  great  statesmen  are  always  apparent  in 
their  consultations  and  transactions ;  but  in  Bombay  the  spirit 
of  commercial  adventurers  still  lurked  at  the  council  table.  Their 
contracted  policy  was  directed  merely  to  carry  their  point  in 
favour  of  Rugoba,  and  to  aggrandize  their  own  Presidency.  In 
sending  oft  their  expedition  it  would  seem  as  if  they  had  been 
actuated  by  the  puerile  desire  of  showing  the  Bengal  Government 
what  Bombay  could  do  without  their  assistance.  The  excuse, 
subsequently  made  on  this  point,  of  expected  assistance  from 
the  Bengal  detachment  cannot  be  admitted,  as  it  would  appear 
in  their  replies  to  Mr.  Draper's  dissent,  and  in  the  means  taken 
to  ascertain  the  progress  of  the  Bengal  detachment ;  but  the 
importance  of  its  co-operation  seems  scarcely  to  have  been  con- 
sidered until  some  time  after  their  own  army  had  taken  the  field. 
In  short,  the  Bombay  Government  neglected  opportunity,  they 
overlooked  changes  of  circumstance,  they  desperately  sent  a 
handful  of  men  against  the  strength  of  the  Mahratta  empire, 
and  conunittod  the  conduct  of  an  enterprise,  practicable  only  by 
celerity,  address,  and  resolution,  to  men  totally  unfit  for  such  a 
charge.  Their  army  had  returned  defeat«d,  their  treasury  was 
exhausted,  their  credit  insignificant,  and  their  reputation 
aulUed.  But  under  these  discouraging  circiunstances  the  merit 
of  fortitude,  ability,  and  vigour  is  justly  due  to  Governor  Hornby. 
There  was  no  consolation  in  a  retrospect,  the  present  raisforttmes 
were  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  misconduct ;  and  in  anticipation 
there  was  censure  for  what  was  passed,  and  danger  in  what  was  to 
come.  Mr.  Hornby,  in  the  first  place,  judiciously  recommended 
to  the  members  of  his  Government  to  abstain  from  all 
recrimination,  to  allow  their  motives  and  their  measures  as 
recorded  to  await  the  judgement  of  their  superiors,  and  that 
iverj'one  should  bend  hia  mind  to  the  consideration  of  the  future, 
lor  the  purpose  of  preventing  and,  if  they  did  come,  surmounting 
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the  iinpending  perils  tbey  had  so  much  reason  to  apprehend. 
He  took  an  imrewrved  wid  full  view  of  their  situation,  and 
although  evidently  humbled  ho  displayed  the  strong  mind  of  an 
English  chief,  and  convinced  hia  Council  that,  whilst  they  acted 
with  the  unanimity  and  firmneaa  which  became  their  country, 
they  were  not  only  above  contempt,  but  might  soon  overcome 
their  difficulties  and  retrieve  tlieir  affairs.  He  disavowed  the 
validity  of  the  disgraceful  articles  of  the  Wurgaom  convention  j 
for  although  Mr.  Camac  had  ostentatiously  intimated  to  Nana 
Furnuwees,  probably  to  enhance  his  own  consequence,  that  he 
was  entrusted  with  the  Company's  seal  and  with  full  powers,  he 
had  no  authority  to  conclude  a  treaty,  nor  could  the  Bombay 
Government  have  delegated  such  a  commission.  Mr.  Hornby 
determined  at  all  hazards  to  resist  the  cessions  made  by  tho 
committee ;  but  as  every  point  was  indispensably  referred  to 
Bengal,  there  appeared  no  necessity  for  publishing  a  defiance  to 
the  Mahrattas.  The  intentions  of  the  Bombay  Council  were, 
however,  suiBciently  declared  by  their  preparations,  and  every 
effort  was  made  to  recruit  and  improve  their  army. 

(Feb.  19.) — On  the  19th  February  Mr.  Hornby  laid  an  elaborate 
minute  before  his  Council,  in  which  he  took  a  view  of  Mahratta 
politics,  and  the  line  of  conduct  which  he  thought  the  most 
eicpedient  for  the  British  authorities  to  pursue.  The  end  he 
proposed  to  attain  was  that  of  securing  a  peace,  so  as  to  exclude 
the  French  from  the  Mahratta  dominions,  and  to  retain  the  terri- 
tory then  in  possession  of  the  English.  He  assumed,  as  matter 
of  certainty,  that  Sindia  had  indicated,  by  several  parts  of  his 
conduct,  an  aversion  to  tho  French  and  a  desire  to  form  an  alliance 
with  the  English  against  Nana  Furnuwoes.  In  the  supposition 
thus  adopted  Mr.  Hornby  was  not  wholly  wrong  ;  for  had  Nana 
by  any  means,  foreign  or  domestic,  become  too  powerful,  Mahada- 
jee  Sindia  might  have  sought  assLstance  from  the  English  ;  but 
whilst  Nana  Furnuwees  held  the  reins,  principally  by  the  support 
of  Sindia's  power,  it  was  completely  the  interest  of  the  latter  to 
uphold  Nana's  administration.  The  President  was  of  opinion  that 
the  sum  of  forty- one  thousand  rupees,  promised  to  Sindia's  servants, 
ought  to  be  paid  ;  and  that  Baroach,  or  an  equivalent,  should  be 
given  to  him  for  the  act  of  kindness,  humiliating  as  it  was,  ia 
permitting  their  army  to  return.  All  these  suggestions  were 
submitted  to  the  Supreme  Government ;  but  in  the  meantime,  the 
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principal  hope  of  retrieving  their  afiaire  was  in  the  near  approach 
of  the  Bengal  army,  to  the  progresB  of  which  a  retrospect  is  now 


(1^8.) — Colonel  Leslie  crossed  the  Jumna  in  May,  1778,  and, 
notwithstanding  profesaiooe  of  friendship  made  by  the  Mahratta 
officars,  they  manifested  an  opposition  which  induced  him  to  take 
poesesBion  of  the  fort  of  Kalpee.  It  was  expected  by  the  Bengal 
Government  that  the  anny  would  have  crossed  the  Nerbuddah 
before  the  rains  ;  but  some  of  the  Rajpoot  chiefs  in  Bundelcund, 
instigated  by  the  Mahrattas,  attempted  to  cut  off  the  supplies, 
murdered  an  officer,  and  frequently  killed  foragers  and  followers. 
Colonel  Leslie,  however,  instead  of  steadily  pursuing  hia  route, 
entered  on  a  war  with  those  chiefs,  took  part  in  their  feuds,  and 
thus  engaged  in  a  task  equally  endless  and  unavailing.  He 
attacked  and  carried  with  Httle  difficulty  their  principal  post  at 
Hhow,  three  koa  west  of  Chatterpore  ;  he  drove  a  large  body  of 
men  from  a  strong  position  on  the  banks  of  the  Kaine,  and  not- 
withstanding repeated  orders  to  proceed,  he  wasted  the  whole 
monsoon  in  this  unaccountable  manner.  In  five  months  he  had 
not  advanced  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles ;  and  in 
the  fourth  month  the  estimated  expense  of  his  army  amounted 
to  twelve  lacks  of  rupees. 

Mr.  Hastings  did  not  hastily  withdraw  hia  confidence  from 
Colonel  Leslie,  but  be  was  at  length  compelled  to  admit  that  his 
conduct  was  indefensible.  He  was  therefore  recalled,  and  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Goddard'  was  appointed  to  succeed  to  the  command 
of  the  army,  but  prior  to  the  date  of  the  order  of  recall.  Colonel 
LeeUe  had  died  of  a  fever  on  the  3d  October,  1778. 

Colonel  Goddard  inunediately  assumed  command  of  the  troops, 
and  a  few  days  afterwards  commenced  his  march  from  Rajegurh 
in  Bundelcund  towards  the  Nerbuddah.  His  route  lay  by 
Hooltan,  Khemlasaa,  Beilsah,  Bhopaul,  and  Hoossingabad ;  at  the 
last- mentioned  place  he  forded  the  Nerbuddah  on  the  2d  Decem- 
ber. Before  Colonel  Goddard  had  quitted  the  Bundelcund  territory, 
BalUjee  Punt,  the  Mahratta  officer  stationed  at  Sagur,  by  whose 
machinations  Leehe's  progress  was  at  first  arrested,  after  many 

'  [Warren   Haitings  wrota,   'I  have  every  reaaon   to   be  saliafied 
with  Colonel  Qoddard.     He  is  one  of  the  beat  executive  officers  in  the 
Mrvice,    rmnarkably    Uvely    and    ent«rpriBing.'      (Forraat.    StUcliojit 
{ilaralhd  Striti),  i.   xx.)] 
II — H 
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professions  of  friendship,  made  a  perfidious  attack  on  t 
ot  the  army,  in  which  he  was  completely  foiled.  The  conduct 
of  the  Nabob  of  Bhopaul  was  precisely  the  reverse  of  that  of  the 
Hahratta  officer :  he  treated  the  English  with  the  greateet 
confidence  and  hospitality,  furnished  them  with  every  supply 
and  every  possible  assistance,  at  the  risk  of  incurring  futura 
enmity  from  the  Mahrattas,  without  the  support  of  his  new  friends. 
This  generous  behaviour  on  the  part  of  the  Nabob  was  nev^ 
forgotten  ;  and  it  laid  the  foundation  of  a  friendship  which  in 
modem  times  has  been  laudably  extended  to  his  deeceodante  by 
the  British  Government. 

After  Colonel  Goddard  had  crossed  the  Nerbuddab,  he  halted  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  river,  to  await  some  communications  from 
Moodajee    Bbonslay    particularly    connected    with    his     future 

The  views  of  the  Supreme  Government,  in  contracting  an 
alhanco  with  the  ruler  of  Berar,  were  intimated  to  Bombay  in 
the  month  of  August,  but  merely  in  a  general  manner.  The 
execution  of  the  plan  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Elliot,  a  gentleman  ■ 
eminently  qualified  for  any  embassy,  but  the  design  was  formed 
on  defective  information.  It  had  for  its  object  an  alliance  with 
Moodajee  against  the  Poena  ministers,  for  the  purpose  of  attain- 
ing permanent  peace  and  complete  security  to  the  Company's 
possessions  against  the  attempts  of  France,  by  ^tablishing  and 
upholding  Moodajee  Bbonslay  as  Raja  of  all  the  Mahrattaa. 
Mr.  Hastings  in  this  plan  was  precisely  adopting  the  scheme 
originally  suggested  by  Wittul  Sondoor,  the  minister  of  Nizam 
Ally. I  He  was  not  aware  that  Moodajee  had  no  claim  to  the 
Mahratta  sovereignty  ;  but  even  had  such  been  the  case,  as  the 
British  Government  so  long  acknowledged  the  Peishwa's  supre- 
macy, as  the  Bombay  Presidency  had  concluded  an  authorized 
treaty  with  Kugonath  Rao,  declaring  him  regent  during  the 
minority  of  the  young  Peishwa,  the  measure  was  in  the  one  view 
unjust,  in  the  other  inconsistent,  and  on  the  whole  complicated 
and  injudicious.  Had  Moodajee  really  been  heir  to  the  throae  of 
Sivajee  it  would  have  been  very  impolitic  to  have  afiorded  the 

'  It  seems  to  have  been  first  auggeated  to  Mr,  Hastings  by  Beneeram, 
the  wokeel  of  Sabajee.  See  letter  from  the  Bengal  Government  to 
the  Court  of  Directors,  19th  December,  1774.  App.  5.  Beport  from 
the  Committee  of  Secrecy, 
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means  of  unitmg  an  empire,  hostile  to  all  the  world,  which  was 
of  itself  falling  to  pieces.  The  scheme  was  first  interrupted  by 
the  death  of  Mr.  EUiot,  which  happened  on  the  I2th  September, 
when  on  his  route  towards  Nagpoor.  The  Governor-Genemi,  in 
consequence  of  that  event,  directed  the  secret  instructions, 
addressed  to  Mr.  Elliot,  to  be  made  over  to  Colonel  Goddard, 
whom  Mr.  Hastings  empowered  to  treat  according  to  their 
purport ;  and  about  the  same  time,  as  the  new  plan  required  that 
they  should  retain  the  raeana  of  carrying  it  into  effect,  the  Govemor- 
G«)eral  and  Council  suspended  the  power  of  the  Bombay  Govern- 
ment over  Colonel  Goddard's  army,  on  the  plea  of  a  failure  in  the 
original  plan  for  which  the  power  had  been  granted.  It  was  also 
reeotved  to  strengthen  Colonel  Goddard  by  a  reinforcement  of 
two  additional  battalions  of  native  infantry,  which  were  directed 
to  assemble  on  the  western  frontier  of  the  province  of  Bengal, 
under  Major  Jacob  Camac. 

Moodajee  in  the  first  instance  would  have  acceded  to  the 
Govemor-Generare  views,  but  before  any  explanation  had  taken 
place,  he  had  received  intelligence  of  the  designs  at  Bombay  in 
favour  ol  Rugoba,  and  of  the  vigorous  preparations  of  his  own 
countrymen  at  Poena  ;  both  of  which,  for  obvious  reasons, 
teuded  to  deter  him  from  ent«ring  on  any  immediate  alliance. 
The  favourite  ambition  of  hia  family  was  however  roused,  and  in 
a  conversation  with  Lieutenant  Watherstone,  the  agent  deputed  by 
ColonelGoddard,Moodajeeadnuttedthe  great  desire  he  entertained 
of  embracing  the  proposal  at  a  fit  time  ;  but  whilst  he  wished  to 
prolong  the  negotiation,  he  declined  embarking  in  any  enterprise 
at  that  period.  Moodajee's  plan,  which  was  not  disclosed  till 
some  tinie  aft«r,  differed  from  that  of  Mr.  Hastings  i  it  was 
iimilar  to  what  Rughoojee  seems  to  have  intended  on  the  death 
of  Bajee  Rao  in  1740,  and  was  more  practicable  than  the  one 
proposed.*  Moodajee  foresaw  that  opposition  would  be  made 
to  pretensions  in  his  own  person,  but  he  knew  there  would  be 
much  leaa  diifkiulty,  and  a  powerful  party  against  the  Bramin 
»! ministration,  by  bis  assuming  the  character  of  protector  at 
.Satara  (bis  authority  in  Berar  was  nothing  more),  and  declaring 

■  '  Let,'  iays  Moodajee,  in  hia  own  proposals  to  Mr.  Haatings.  '  a 
lioeal  descendant  of  Maha  Raja  Chutter  Puttee  Siva-jee  Bhonslay 
continue  on  the  musnud  of  the  SsCsra  Raja  ;  but,  till  the  power  and 
■uthority  of  the  Raje  (aovereign(y)  is  establiahed,  nothing  is  done.' 
ISse  Appendix,  No.  IBl,  5th  Report,  Cor  -  - 
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that  his  sole  design  was  the  restoration  of  the  imprisoned  Raja's 
authority. 

About  the  same  time  that  Moodajee  declined  Ckilonel  Ooddard'a 
overtures  through  Lieutenant  Watherstone.  urgent  applications 
were  received  froni  Bombay,  dated  6th  and  19th  DecoHiber, 
requesting  Goddard  to  advance  with  all  expedition,  in  order  to 
support  their  army  which  had  taken  the  field  in  the  cause  of 
Rugoba. 

Although  Colonel  Goddard,  prior  to  the  receipt  of  this  requisi- 
tion, was  in  possession  of  the  order  which  withdrew  him  from  the 
authority  of  the  Bonibay  Government,  he  considered  the  interest 
of  his  country  so  much  at  stake,  that  without  hesitation  be 
resolved  to  march  straight  to  the  west  coast.  This  decision  was 
extremely  creditable,  as  Colonel  Qoddard  had  not  merely  to  fight 
his  way  through  the  Mahratta  army,  but  he  incurred  the  serious 
responsibility  of  acting  on  his  own  judgement,  where  failura  might 
be  ruin  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  where  he  personally  ridced 
nothing  by  waiting  for  orders  at  Hoossingabad.'  He  commenced 
his  march  about  the  26th  January,  and  arrived  at  Burhanpoor 
on  the  30th  of  that  month.  The  contradictory  lettersr  written 
by  the  field  committee,  during  and  subsequent  to  the  convention, 
though  they  aflorded  no  information  of  the  state  of  aSairs  and 
might  have  perplexed  most  men,  only  induced  Goddard  to  quicken 
his  progress.  After  refreshing  his  men  at  Burhanpoor,  he  resumed 
his  march  on  the  6th  February,  and  in  twenty  days  reached  Surat, 
a  distance  of  three  hundred  miles,  and  by  the  expedition  thus 
used  avoided  a  body  of  twenty  thousand  horse,  which  w«re  dis- 
pat-ched  from  Poona  to  intercept  him. 

The  Bombay  Government  expressed  the  liveliest  gratitude  for 
the  honourable  and  generous  motives  which  had  induced  him  to 
hasten  to  their  relief ;  and  they  showed  their  sense  of  it  by  im- 
mediately offering  him  a  seat  on  the  Council,  and  recommending 
that  he  should  be  appointed  their  Commander-in-Chief.  Colond 
Goddard  had  gained  on  their  esteem  by  his  repairing  to  Bombay 
in'  person,  and  communicating  with  all  the  respect  due  to  them 
and  to  his  own  situation,  joined  with  the  becoming  couite^ 
and  frankness  of  a  soldier. 

(Mar.  17-)— On  the  17th  March  the  Bombay  Government  fltrt 
received  a  copy  of  the  instructions  intended  for  Mr.  Elliot ;  the 
'  [i.e.  Hoahangabad.] 
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first  copy  had  been  sent  from  Bengal  in  November,  but  had  un- 
fortunately miacairied.  The  state  of  the  negotiatioQ  with  Mood- 
ft)ee  Bhondlay  they  now  leamt  from  Colonel  Goddard,  who  seemed 
still  to  be  of  opinion  that  an  alliance  would  take  place.  The 
Bombay  Goveinineat  were  not  sanguine  on  this  subject,  and  as 
Hahadajee  Sindia  bad  shown  none  of  those  favourable  intentions 
towards  the  English  imputed  to  him  in  Mr.  Hornby's  minute 
of  the  19th  February,  they  now  perceived  that  they  were  on  the 
eve  of  being  compelled  to  engage  as  principals  in  a  war,  to  maintain 
which  their  absolute  want  of  funds  was  the  first  and  most  alarm- 
ing consideration. 

In  this  exigency,  making  allowance  for  defects  in  the  original 
infiMmation  on  which  some  of  his  calculations  were  made,  Mr. 
Hornby  submitted  a  very  judiciotis  plan  of  operations  in  a  minute 
laid  before  his  Council  on  the  30th  March  ;  he  there 
(Mar.  80.)  pointed  out  a  method  of  at  once  obtaining  resources 
and  distressing  their  enemies,  by  entering  into  a  treaty 
with  the  Gaekwar  family  oa  the  terms  solicited  by  Futih  Sing  in 
1772  ;  reconciling  the  brothers,  releasing  them  from  tribute  and 
dependence  on  the  Poena  state,  and  conquering  the  Peishwa's 
■hve  of  Guzerat  for  the  Company.  But  -in  all  their  schemee 
they  HOon  found  themselves  more  dependent,  and  more  than  ever 
controlled  by  the  Governor- General  and  Council. 

The  Bengal  Government,  before  they  received  intelligence  of 
the  disgraceful  proceedings  at  Wurgaom,  upon  hearing  that  the 
Bombay  Presidency  had  sent  an  army  into  the  field,  had  decided 
on  sending  Colonel  Goddard  to  their  support,  but  they  would 
not  again  relinquish  authority  over  his  army.  Even  before  they 
heard  of  the  convention  they  vested  Colonel  Goddard  both  with  the 
•eparate  charge  of  their  army,  and  with  distinct  powers  as  their 
envoy  plenipotentiary  at  the  court  of  Poona.  The  Governor- 
General,  upon  receipt  of  further  intelligence,  without  waiting  to 
iMm  the  result  of  Goddard's  bold  and  judicious  march,  sanctioned 
the  proceedings,  however  it  might  turn  out,  by  recording  his 
approbation  and  applause.  The  whole  conduct  of  the  majority 
of  the  Bengal  Government  was  on  this  occasion  admirable.  Theiv 
Rnt  determination  on  hearing  of  the  disastrous  news  was  to  place 
their  military  power,  offensive  and  defensive,  in  the  best  possible 
•tate.  without  betraying  either  a  weakness  or  alarm  that  might 
have  encouraged  other  native  states  to  rise  against  them.     A 
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brigade  was  ordered  to  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  and  Sir  Eyie 
Coot«,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  proceeded  to  inspect  and  preptH« 
their  military  resources  on  the  north-western  frontier,  the  quarter 
most  likely  to  be  invadnd.  Mr.  Hastings,  whose  after  conduct  made 
amends  for  his  earlier  errors,  and  whose  difficulties  had  tended  to  im- 
prove and  exalt  hia  mind,  showed  at  this  trying  period  all  the  great 
qualities  of  which  he  was  possessed,  and  prudence  and  ingenuity, 
vigour  and  moderation,  are  alike  conspicuous  in  the  measures  which 
he  suggested.  Superior  to  the  inveteracy  of  Mr.  Francis,  and 
entirely  exempt  from  the  impatience  of  Sir  Byre  Coote,  which 
were  displayed  in  a  particular  manner  in  regard  to  the  meaauree  of 
the  Bombay  Government,  Mr.  Hastings  applied  his  knowledge  of 
mankind  to  the  art  of  good  government ;  and  fortunately,  by 
the  support  of  Mr.  Harwell  and  his  own  casting  vote  as  President, 
he  commanded  the  majority  in  council.  Become  wiser  by  the  past, 
though  h  is  present  words  were  a  severe  censure  on  the  hasty  exer- 
cise of  authority  he  had  formerly  supported,  Mr.  Hastings  observes, 
'  To  mark  our  want  of  confidence  in  them  (alluding  of  course  to 
the  Bombay  Council),  by  any  public  act,  would  weaken  theirs  in 
us  ;  to  load  them  with  harsh  and  unoperating  reproaches  would 
indispose  them  to  our  authority,  at  the  same  time  that  it  would 
absolve  them  from  its  effects  ;  and  to  bind  their  deUberations  by 
absolute  and  indiscretional  orders  might  eventually  disable  them 
from  availing  themselves  of  any  fortuitous  advantages  which  the 
confusion  of  the  Mahratta  government  is  more  likely  to  ofier 
them  than  any  plan  which  we  could  prescribe  to  ^em,  or  which 
they  could  form  on  the  letter  of  our  instructions.  In  a  word, 
such  a  conduct,  by  inflaming  the  passions  of  men,  whom  we  are 
not  to  regard  as  exempt  from  the  ordinary  infirmities  of  humanity, 
would  prove  the  surest  means  of  converting  the  powers  whiiih 
were  still  left  in  their  hands  into  the  instruments  of  opposition, 
and  even  of  the  defeat  of  the  measures  which  require  their  ageaoj, 
and  cannot  be  accomplished  without  it.  Let  ua  rather  exoitA 
them  to  exert  themselves  for  the  retrieval  of  their  past  misfortunes, 
and  arm  them  with  means  adequate  to  that  end  ;  restricting  their 
powers  where  the  object  is  determinate,  and  permitting  a  more 
liberal  extension  of  them  in  cases  which  are  too  variable  and  un- 
certain for  positive  injimctions.' 

Colonel  Goddard  was  appointed    a   brigadier-general   by  the 
Bengal  Government,  during  the  service  on  which  he  was  employed ; 
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and  a  recommeDdatioa  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  in  support  of 
Em  (^plication  for  his  being  appointed  Commander- in- Chief  of  the 
Bombay  Presidency,  was  forwarded  to  England.  But  the  Bombay 
Government,  although  they  highly  approved  of  the  distinction 
conferred  on  General  Goddard,  remonstrated  against  bestowing 
the  rank  except  through  them,  or  on.  his  being  separately  ap- 
pointed to  conduct  the  negotiation  with  the  Poena  state.  They 
also  objected  to  having  any  military  force  stationed  within  the 
limiU  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  independent  of  their  authority, 
as  they  deemed  such  a  circumstance  an  invasion  of  their  rights 
and  highly  unconstitutional ;  yet,  soothed  by  the  respectful 
consideration  shown  to  them  by  Mr.  Hastings,  and  the  judicious 
behaviour  of  General  Goddard,  they  determined  that  their  dis- 
approval in  those  particulars  should  not  prevent  the  utmost 
exertions  of  their  ability  and  means  to  forward  the  views  of  the 
Supreme  Government. 

(April.) — On  the  15th  of  April  General  Goddard  was  directed 
to  endeavour  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  the  Poona  state,  on  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  Poorundhur,  but  with  an  additional 
article  expressly  excluding  the  French  from  any  establishment 
within  the  Mahratta  dominions.  In  the  end  of  May, 
(Mly.)  when  the  Supreme  Government  had  received  and  taken 
into  consideration  Mr.  Hornby's  minutes  of  February  and 
March,  they  sent  more  detailed  instructions  for  their  envoy's 
guidance,  and  if  peace  on  the  terms  proposed  could  not  be  obtained, 
he  was  then,  if  he  thought  proper,  to  adopt  Mr.  Hornby's  plan 
of  an  alliance  with  the  Gaekwar,  in  which  case  alone  the  authority 
of  General  Goddard,  as  the  Giovemor- General's  agent,  was  to  be 
blended  with  and  guided  by  the  instructions  of  the  Bombay 
Government.  The  only  alteration  in  the  authorized,  from  the 
proposed,  plan  was  a  restriction  preventing  the  British  authority 
from  being  engaged  as  a  party  between  the  brothers,  Futih  Sing 
and  Govind  Bao  Gaekwar.  The  alliance  was,  therefore,  to  be 
formed  with  Futih  Sing,  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  Baroda 
state,  and  no  pledge  given  for  reconciling  their  domestic  differences. 
This  mode  of  operations  would  not  have  materially  interfered 
with  the  projected  alliance  with  Moodajee  Bhonslay,  as  the  poli- 
tical connexion  between  his  father  Rughoojee  and  Dummajee 
Gaekwar  niight  have  paved  a  way  to  a  union  of  the  sons  ;  but 
afWr   the  convention    of    Wurgaom,  Mr.  Hastings  immediately 
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perceived,  and  the  result  was  a  proof  of  hia  penetration,  that 
Moodajee  could  no  longer  be  accounted  an  ally  ;  though,  if 
judiciously  managed,  he  might  safely  be  reckoned  neutral.  It 
was  desirable,  however,  that  the  British  authority  should  be  left 
unfettered,  in  case  Moodajee  persisted  in  procrastinating;  and 
therefore  General  Goddard  was  instructed  to  tender  explicit 
conditions,  by  a  rejection  of  which  he  would  have  it  in  his  power 
to  declare  the  negotiation  at  an  end. 

In  regard  to  an  alliance  with  Sindia,  the  Governor- General  was 
disposed  to  concur  in  opinion  with  Mr,  Hornby,  in  supposing  that 
Sindia  had  some  secret  design  of  connecting  himself  with  the 
English.  Mr.  Hastings  also  concurred  in  the  propriety  of  giving 
up  Baroach,  as  had  been  privately  promised  ;  but  Sindia's 
conduct  had  been  such  as  to  preclude  their  deigning  to  bestow 
this  mark  of  acknowledgement.  General  Goddard,  however, 
was  instructed  to  treat  separately  with  Sindia,  in  case  he  should 
at  any  time  find  him  disposed  to  espouse  the  interesta  of  the  Com- 
pany ;  but  the  dependence  of  Nana  Fumuwees  on  Mahadajee 
Sindia  was  at  this  time  best  secured  by  war,  and  whilst  hie  wukeel 
at  Bombay  was  professing  his  master's  regard,  an  attack,  insti- 
gated by  Sindia,  was  mad?  on  Bancoote,  with  no  other  dee^;n  than 
to  blow  the  ftame  and  excite  the  English  to  hostilities. 

As  a  further  hold  on  Nana  Fumuwees,  whom  Sindia  governed 
by  his  fears,  he  caused  the  settlement  of  a  Jagheer  in  Bundelcund 
to  be  made  on  Bugonath  Rao,  of  twelve  lacks  of  rupees,  of  which 
he  became  the  guarantee  in  behalf  of  Rugoba,  and  at  the 
same  time  security  to  Nana  for  Rugoba' s  never  molesting 
the  government.  He  had  thus  got  the  latt«r  into  his  power  ; 
but  the  unpopularity  of  Rugoba  made  the  custody  of  his  person 
of  little  consequence  as  an  instrument  of  aggrandizement :  Nana 
Fumuwees  was  perhaps  secretly  pleased  to  observe  Sindia  con- 
necting himself  with  a  man  more  likely  to  be  shunned  than 
followed,  and  only  dangerous  as  a  political  instrument  in  foreign 
hands.  Soon  after  the  arrangement  was  made,  Rugoba  was  sent 
off  towards  his  Jagheer  in  Bundelcund,  for  the  purpose,  as  Nana 
believed,  of  being  confined  in  the  fort  of  Jhansee,  luitil  Sindia 
might  find  it  convenient  to  release  him  ;  but  Rugoba's  usual 
escort  and  even  his  guns  were  suffered  to  accompany  him,  whilst 
the  troops  which  were  sent  as  his  guard  scarcely  exceeded  the 
number  of  his  own  followers.     Just  before  Rugoba  reached  the 
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Nerbuddah  in  the  latter  end  ol  the  month  of  May,  he  was  stvretly 
warned  of  Sindia's  intention  to  confine  him  in  Jhansee,  on  which, 
having  matched  an  opportunity,  which  presented  itself  at  the 
ford  of  Cholee  MheyBwur,  he  attacked  and  dispersed  hia  guard, 
mortally  wounded  the  commander,  and  fled  towards  Baroach 
vrith  all  speed,  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  frieads  theEnglish, 
for  he  could  scarcely  expect  that  they  would  open  their  arms  to 
receive  him  ' 

Although  no  explanation  took  place  between  Sindia  and  Bugoba, 
there  is  bttle  doubt  but  the  whole  was  Mahadajee's  contrivance- 
It  widened  the  breach  between  Nana  and  the  English,  but  with 
either  party  it  gave  Sindia  an  advantage,  it  roused  the  fear  and 
jealousy  of  the  one,  and  made  him  more  dependent ;  whilst 
broken,  inexplicable  hints '  of  friendship,  which  he  occasionally 
dropped  to  the  English,  might  be  interpreted  hereafter  as  allud- 
ing to  some  scheme  of  co-operation  connected  with  this  design  ot 
releasing  their  mutual  friend. 

When  Nana  Furnuwees  required  and  obtained  the  sacrifice  of 
his  rival  Sukaram  Bappoo  and  of  Chintoo  Wittul,  once  the 
minister  of  Bugoba,  it  was  no  teat  of  Sindia's  fidelity  to  him  ;  on 
the  contrary,  his  having  given  them  up  to  satisfy  Nana  at  that 
time  is  perhaps,  from  the  artifice  of  his  character,  rather  in 
evidence  of  hia  having  been  accessory  to  Bugoba's  flight  Suka- 
ma  Bappoo  was  hurried  to  Singurh,  and  thonce  he  was  removed 
and  thrown  into  the  fort  of  Pertabgurh  ;  a  circumstance  which 
leads  to  the  remarkable  reflection — that  this  venerable  old  man, 
after  sharing  every  vicissitude  of  privation  and  of  grandeur,  of 
toil  and  of  triumph,  which  a  leader  in  the  camps  and  courts  of  a 

'  [The  details  of  Raghunath  Rao's  escape  are  contained  in  a  letter 
from  General  Goddard,  dated  Surat,  June  15,  1TT9,  to  the  Bombay 
Coimcit.  In  that  letter  Goneral  Goddard  states  that  Raghunath  Rao 
had  asked  permiaaion  to  pWe  himself  and  his  family  under  the  pro- 
lection  of  General  Goddard'a  camp,  and  that,  pending  orders  from 
Bengal,  the  General  had  agreed  to  hie  request.  (Forrest,  Seleclione 
{Maratha  Seritu).  i.  387.)] 

'  As  one  of  several  instances  of  these  hints,  just  after  the  conven- 
tion at  Wurgaom,  when  Mr.  Farmer,  Mr.  Holmes,  and  Mr.  Sibbald 
were  present,  Sindia  was  loudly  extolling  the  conduct  of  their  rear- 
guard, which  he  compared  to  a  red  wall,  '  and  no  sooner  beat  down 
Ihan  it  was  instantly  built  up  again  ("  each  stepping  where  his 
comrade  stood,  the  instant  that  he  fell  ").  I  hope.'  said  Mahadajee, 
vhispering  in  Mr.  Sibbald's  ear,  '  to  see  these  fine  fellows  co-operating 
with  my  own  troops  by-and-by.' 
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great  empire  must  experience,  now  looked  down  on  b  scene  far 
more  awful  to  a  mind  in  his  situation  than  the  tremendous  abyss 
of  four  thousand  feet  of  black  rugged  rook,  which  formed  the 
western  wall  of  his  prison :  for  from  Pertabgurh,  on  the  eastern 
side,  he  saw  the  spot  where,  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  before, 
his  ancestor,  Puntojee  Gopinat  Bhokeel,  pledged  to  Stvajee  the 
treacherous  oath  which  betrayed  his  master  Afzool  Khan  to  the 
stab  of  the  murderer.  But  Sukaram's  death  scene  was  not 
closed  in  Pertabgurh  ;  the  cautious  jealousy  of  Nana  Fumuweos 
removed  him  secretly  from  one  place  to  another  to  prevent  rescue 
or  insurrection  i  and  the  once  great  Sukaram  Bappoo  perished 
miserably  in  Raigurh.  Chintoo  Wjttul's  life  was  also  shortened  ; 
he  died  in  some  hill-fort  from  the  effects  of  unwholesome  food 
and  harsh  treatntent. 
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A^,  1779. — Hydeb  Ally,  though  ;iiulGt«d  and  duped  by 
Mahadajee  Sindia  and  Hurry  Punt  Phurkay,  was  amply  compen- 
eatad  by  the  opportunity  afforded  when  they  were  called  away  in 
the  end  of  May,  1778.  Dharwar  was  tfdien,  and  the  whole  tract, 
aa  far  north  as  the  Gutpurba  and  Kistna,  submitted  to  his  arms. 
He  also  took  Chittledroog,  and  extended  his  territories  to  the 
eastward  by  the  reduction  of  Kurpa.  During  bis  stay  in  that 
neighbourhood,  he  was  joined  by  Monsieur  Lally,  a  military 
adventurer,  who  had  been  for  some  time  in  the  service  of  Busalut 
Jung  at  Adonee.  and  afterwards  with  Nizam  Ally,  but  he  now 
came  over  to  Uyder  with  his  corpa   . 

Prior  to  this  event,  Hyder  had  become  thoroughly  jealous  of 
the  English  ;  and  had  he  not  been  deterred  by  fears  of  a  Mahratta 
invasion,  he  would  probably  at  an  early  period  have  gone  to  war 
with  them,  and  declared  himself  an  ally  of  the  French.*  He  had 
for  some  time  encouraged  a  close  intercourse  with  that  nation, 
and  was  suppUed  with  arms,  warlike  stores,  and  occasionally 
with  men,  from  the  island  of  Mauritius.      The  capture  of 

177R  )  I'ondioherry  on  the  18th  October,  1778,  could  not  fail 
of  occasioning  regret  to  Hyder  ;  and  when  the  Governor 
of  Madras  intimated  the  intended  reduction  of  the  French  settle- 
ment of  Mahd,  the  port  through  which  Hyder  drew  his  supplies, 
he  formally  protested  against  the  attack  of  a  settlement,  which, 
being  situated  in  his  territory,  was,  he  pretended,  under  his  pro- 
letlion.     The  expedition  however  went  forward  ;   Hyder,  during 

'  (War  between  England  and  France  wa*  dedared  in  1778,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  latter  supporting  the  revolted  American  Colonies. 
Early  news  of  this  declaration  of  war  had  reached  Hastings  by  the 
temporary  overland  service  via  Suez,  which  he  was  hims^  largely 
imtrumental  in  organizing,) 
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the  siege,  hoisted  his  colours  on  the  works  by  the  side  of  the  French 
but  the  fort  fell  to  e,  detachment  of  Madras  troops  unde 

1779.  Colonel  Braithwaite  in  the  month  of  March.  Th 
Governor- General  and  Council,  in  consequence  of  hftvin 
received  intelligence  that  the  French  meditated  an  attack  on  th 
English  settlements  on  the  west  coast,  mode  an  application  t 
Madras  for  the  assistance  of  some  troops  to  reinforce  Bombay 
including  Colonel  Braithwait«'s  detachment;  and  accordingly,  afte 
demolishing  the  works  of  Mah6,  these  troops  were  held  at  th 
disposal  of  the  Bombay  Government,  and  intended,  if  necessary 
to  join  General  Goddard  after  the  monsoon. 

(Jane  12.)— 'fhe  fugitive  Bugoba  was  received,  though  a 
first  scarcely  welcomed,  by  the  English ;  and  on  the  12tb  June 
accompanied  by  his  sons,  Anarut  Bao  and  Bajee  Rao,  the  latte 
a  child  of  four  years  old,  visited  General  Goddard  in  his  camp,  f ron 
whom  he  received  an  allowance  of  fifty  thousand  rupees  a  month 
which  the  Governor- General  and  Council  totally  disapproved  ani 
condemned  as  a  lavish  and  unnecessary  expenditure.  Genera 
Goddard  had  been  suificiently  prudent  to  avoid  entering  on  an; 
terms  of  alliance  with  Bugoba :  it  was  considered  very  irapolitii 
to  attempt  forcing  a  person  into  the  Mahratta  government  t< 
whom  the  whole  nation  had  manifested  indifference  or  aversion 
and  therefore,  acting  upon  the  ternis  of  the  Poorundhur  treaty 
if  all  aceonimodafion  were  rejected,  the  English,  in  support  of  thei 
national  honour,  could  do  no  less  than  engage  in  the  war  ai 
principals. 

The  negotiation  between  General  Goddard  and  Nana  Fumu 
wees  continued  for  several  months ;  but  towards  the  end  of  thi 
monsoon  Goddard  communicated  to  the  Bombay  Govemmen 
some  intelligence  he  hod  received  of  a  general  confederacy  of  thi 
Mahrattas,  Hyder  and  Nizam  ADy,  against  the  English,  on  whon 
it  was  said  they  meditated  an  attack  at  all  the  three  Presidencies 
General  Goddard,  prior  to  the  receipt  of  this  infomiation,  had  sen' 
to  demand  explicit  answers  horn  Nana  Fumuwees,  which  wen 
obtained  sooner  than  was  expected,  by  his  declaring  that  th< 
surrender  of  Salaette  and  the  person  of  Rugoba  were  prelimi 
naries  to  any  treaty  which  the  English  might  wish  U 

(Oct.)    conclude  with  the  Mahratta  state.     Animmediate  requi 

sition  was  made  for  Colonel  Bratthwaite's  detachment 

on  the  first  intelligence  of  a  confederacy  ;  but,  in  consequence  o 
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an  attack  of  the  Nairs,'  secretly  instigated  by  Hyder  againBt 
both  MahS  and  Tellicherry,  the  services  of  the  detachment  could 
not  be  inamediately  spared;  the  Madras  Ooverament  therefore, 
who  then  foresaw  no  impending  danger  to  their  own  Presidency, 
prepared  another  detachment,  under  Lieutenont-Ootonel  Browne, 
of  one  hundred  artillery,  a  regiment  of  five  hundred  Buropeans, 
and  a  battalion  of  Sepoys  ;  but,  before  they  joined  Goddard,  the 
campaign  of  the  ensuing  season  was  nearly  at  an  end. 

When  General  Goddard  obtained  the  answer  from  Nana 
Fumuwees,  he  evaded  giving  an  immediate  reply,  embarked  for 
Bombay,  where  he  arrived  on  the  1st  November,  and  immediately 
consulted  with  the  Government  respecting  the  plan  of  operationa, 
particularly  in  regard  to  the  proposed  alliance  with  Futih  Sing. 
His  principal  motive,  however,  for  repairing  thus  promptly  to 
Bombay,  was  to  urge  dispatch  in  preparing  and  sending  off  a 
reinforcement.  Accordingly,  although  the  Bombay  Government 
recommended  delay,  they  acceded  to  his  desire,  and  a  detachment, 
under  Colonel  Hartley,  of  one  hundred  European  artillery,  two 
hundred  ICuropean  infantry,  two  battalions  of  native  infantry, 
one  of  them  a  battalion  of  grenadier  Sepoys,  volunt«er  drafts 
from  different  corps,  principally  those  who  had  before  served  under 
Hartley  on  the  rearguard  at  Tullygaom,  were  speedily  embarked 
for  Guserat.* 

On  the  side  of  Bengal  a  detachment  of  two  thousand  Sepoys 
was  in  readiness  to  follow  General  Goddard's  route,  but,  on  hear- 
ing that  the  war  was  inevitable  and  might  have  broken  out  before 
they  could  have  reached  their  destination,  their  march  to  Surat 
was  countermanded.  Mr.  Hastings,  desirous  it  would  seem  of 
embracing  any  proposal  for  effecting  a  diversion,  and  perhaps 
of  giving  the  country  a  rallying  point  of  insurrection  against  the 
Hahrattoa,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  their  turbulent  tributary, 
the  Rana  of  Gohud. 

Meanwhile  General  Goddard,  on  his  return  to  Surat,  dismissed 
the   wukeels   of  Nana   Fumuwees,    put  his   army    in    a   state 

'  There  were  two  chiefs  in  Malabar  known  by  the  appellationa  of 

Erince  of  Cherika  and  king  of  Cartinadee,  who  were  leaders  in  the 
Mtilities  alluded  to. 

*  [The  orders  lo  Colonel  Hartley,  giving  the  details  of  his  detach- 
ment, are  containoil  in  a  letter  dat«d  Bombay,  Deoember  2,  1779, 
■ignad,  '  Your  loving  friends,  William  Hornby  and  Cominittee. 
(Forreal,  StUctiont  {Maralhd  SerUa),  i.  390.)] 
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of  readiness,  and  opened  the  negotiation  with  Futih  Sing.  A 
treacherous  correspondence  was  about  this  period  intercepted  by 
General  Goddard,  between  the  wiikeels  of  Nana  Fumuwees  and 
Mr.  Vandegraaf,  the  Dutch  chief  and  director  at  Surat,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  the  Dutch  had  engaged  in  a  plot  for  assist- 
ing the  Mahrattas  to  surprise  Surat  castle  ;  but  Mr.  Boddam,  the 
English  chief,  took  effectual  precautions  to  prevent  the  perfidious 
design. 

Futih  Sing,  on  the  receipt  of  the  proposals,-  attempted  to 
procrastinate,  and  showed  every  disposition  to  evade  a  definite 
engagement  with  the  English.  General  Goddard  therefore  put 
his  army  in  motion,  crossed  the  Taptee  on  the  1st 
Januarj',  but  advanced  very  slowly  to  the  northward, 
'  until  his  battering  train  and  stores  had  joined  him  from 
Baroach,  when  he  marched  to  attack  the  fort  of  Dubhoy,  which 
was  in  possession  of  the  Peiahwa  and  garrisoned  by  about  two 
thousand  men.  Whilst  General  Goddard  moved  forward,  Mr. 
Boddam  occupied  the  Peishwa's  districts  near  Surat.  Mr. 
Robert  Gambier  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  Civil  Service  at  Baroach, 
having  enlisted  irregulars,  also  took  advantage  of  General 
Goddard's  being  in  their  neighbourhood,  drove  out  the  Peishwa's 
Ihannas,  and  took  possession  of  Oklaseer,  Hansot,  Desborah,  and 
Amod.  Jumbooseer  had  not  been  restored  by  the  Bombay 
Government. 

(Jan.  18.) — The  army  arrived  before  Dubhoy  on  the  18th 
January.  The  Bramin  commandant,  on  being  summoned  to 
surrender,  answered  by  a  vaunting  discharge  of  matchlocks,  and 
kept  up  a  continued  fire  during  the  ensuing  day.  which  did  no 
other  mischief  than  that  of  wounding  one  subaltern  of  the  Bombay 
anny,  Lieutenant  Charles  Reynolds,  the  some  person  who  was 
afterwards  Surveyor-General 

(Jan.  80.) — By  daybreak  of  the  20th,  a  battery  of  three 
eighteen  poundera  was  ready  to  open  within  two  hundred  yards  ; 
but  the  garrison  had  evacuated  the  place  in  the  night,  and  Mr. 
James  Forbes '  of  the  Civil  Service,  with  a  company  of  Sepoys  and 
a  few  irregulars,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  new  acquisition. 
Futih  Sing  now  began  to  negotiate  in  earnest ;  met  General 
Goddard,    seemingly   with  as   much   cordiality   as   alacrity,    and 

'  The  author  of  the  Oriental  Afemoirs. 
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concluded  a  treaty  of  offensive  and  defensive  alliance,  which 
waa  signed  on  the  26th,  on  the  terms  proposed 
(Jan.  86.)  by  Governor  Hornby  and  approved  by  the  Supreme 
Government.^ 

The  Peiahwft's  share  of  territory  north  of  the  Myhie  was  to 
be  given  up  to  Futih  Sing,  in  heu  of  which  he  agreed  to  code  his 
share  of  revenue  south  of  the  Taptee,  or  those  districts  known 
by  the  appellation  of  Uthawees  Mahal  (or  Attaweesee),  his  share 
of  the  revenues  of  Baroach,  the  district  of  Sinnore  on  the  Ner- 
buddah,  and  his  villages  in  the  Baroach  district.  The  usual 
tribute  to  the  Peishwa  was  to  be  remitted,  at  all  events  during 
the  war,  but  three  thousand  horse  were  to  join  Goddard's  army. 
The  Company  were  to  be  put  in  possession  of  the  districts  ceded 
from  the  day  that  Futih  Sing's  troops  were  put  in  possesaion 
of  Ahmedabad.  For  that  place  General  Goddard  marched  with 
expedition,  and  arrived  before  it  on  the  10th  February. 

**Jy  The  walla  of  Ahmedabad  are  of  immense  extent,  and, 
for  so  vast  a  city,  were  remarkably  strong.  Though 
this  ancient  capital  was  considered  in  a  comparatively  deserted 
condition,  even  at  this  period  it  was  supposed  to  contain  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  The  Bramin  in 
charge  on  the  part  of  the  Poena  government,  being  summoned  to 
surrender,  expressed  his  willingness  to  give  up  the  place,  but  de- 
sired a  little  time  to  persuade  hia  garrison,  composed  of  six  thou- 
sand Arab  and  Sindee  infantry  and  two  thousand  Mahratta 
horse,  to  comply  with  the  generars  desire.  This  is  the  ordinary 
language  of  Mahrattaa  when  they  intend  a  firm  resistance ;  but 
General  Goddard  had  afterwards  reason  to  believe  there  waa  truth 
in  what  the  Bramin  asserted. 

(Fob.     11.) — Next  day,  some  of  the  troops  having  ventured 

too  near  the  wall  suffered  for  their  temerity,  and  amongst  the 

rest,  an  officer,   the  aecond  in  command,  Lieutenant- 

'  '  Colonel  Parker,  was  wounded.  On  the  12th,  however. 
General  Goddard  opened  a  battery,  by  which  a  breach 

'  '  was  effected,  and  reported  practicable  by  the  evening 
of    the    13th.       From   motives   of    humanity,    and   the   fear   of 

I  [The  treaty  wag  aiKned  near  the  village  of  Candeela  in  the  Dubhoi 
{Dubhoy)  Uiatrict.  It  contained  twelve  articles,  which  are  printed 
in  full  in  Forrest's  SeUcHonn  {Maraiha  Striet),  i.  394-6.  Dubhoi  is 
DOW  the  Dubhoi  taluka  of  Baroda  State,  with  an  area  of  190  square 
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excesses  in  the  city,  the  assault  was  next  day  delayed,  in  hopes 
that  the  gajrrison  might  be  induced  to  surrender ;  but  the 
endeavour  was  unavailing,  and  the  storming  party  was  formed 
on  the  morning  of  the  15th  February,  under  command 
*  '  of  Lieutenant- Colonel  Hartley.  The  advance  was  com- 
posed of  volunteers  from  the  Bombay  division.  Two 
unfortimate  individuals,'  of  those  who  had  been  dismissed  for 
ijiisbehaviour  in  the  preceding  campaign,  came  forward  to 
General  Goddard  and  earnestly  solicited  permission,  to  accompany 
the  forlorn  hope,  which  was  humanely  granted,  and  both  survived, 
after  proving  themselves  worthy  of  being  restored  to  the  service. 
The  conunand  of  the  party,  however,  was  entrusted  to  Serjeant 
Fridge  of  the  Bombay  European  regiment,  a  corps  always  cele- 
brated for  gallant  volunteers  on  such  occasions.  The  grenadiers 
of  the  Bombay  division  followed  the  forlorn  hope,  with  a  strong 
reserve  of  chosen  men  from  the  army.  On  the  preconcerted 
signal  the  whole  moved  off  at  a  brisk  pace,  rushed  up  the  breach, 
where  the  garrison  stood  ready  to  receive  them  and  for  a  short 
time  made  a  very  determined  stand,  until  three  hundred  of  them 
lay  dead,  when  resistance  ceased.  The  moat  honourable  part  of 
this  gallant  assault  was  the  subsequent  steadiness  and  good 
conduct  of  the  troops.  No  excesses  were  committed,  and  two 
only  of  the  inhabitants,  not  composing  the  garrison,  lost  their 
lives.  Of  the  British  troops  one  hundred  and  six  were  killed  and 
wounded,  among  the  latter  were  ten  European  officers  and  four 
gentlemen  volunteers,  three  of  whom  died  of  their  wounds.* 

'  Their  names  were  Fraser  and  Clancey.  Fraser  was  diaimBsed  for 
abandoning  his  post  at  the  Bhore  Ghaut,  on  hearing  of  the  defeat  at 
Wurgaom.  But  the  infamy  waa  rendered  particularly  striking  and 
ridiculous,  aa  it  was  from  him  that  the  first  inteUigeiice  waa  received 
in  Bombay  of  the  disaster  ;  and,  writing  from  recollection,  his  note 
is  on  the  Borahay  records,  in  these  words :  '  Dear  Sir — Our  army  is 
out  to  pieces  ;  I  can  effect  my  retreat,  but  I  scom  it,  at  the  risk  of 
my  honour.  This  ia  the  last  you  shall  hear  from,  youra  truly,  W. 
Fraaer.'  Fraaer,  however,  lived  not  only  to  retrieve  hia  honour,  but 
to  distinguish  himaelf  on  several  occasiona,  and  to  be  much  esteemed 
throughout  the  army.  This  last,  I  mention  on  the  authority  of  Major- 
General  Baillie,  who  knew  him  intimately. 

'  Major  Spaith,  Bombay  Engineers  ;  Captain  Gough,  Bengal  Native 
Infantry,  and  volunteer  Wright.  [According  to  a  return  supplied  by 
General  Ooddard  the  total  numbera  of  British  troops  killed  and  wounded 
at  the  siege  of  Ahmadabad  were  reapoctively  17  and  M,  or  81  in  all. 
(Forrest,  Selections  (Maratha  Serieg),  i.  400.)  General  Goddard 
reported  on  February  IG,  1780,  that  the  troops  had  captured  a  number 
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The  capital  of  Guzerat  was  Bcarcely  reduced,  when  Qeneral 
Goddard  heard  of  the  approach  of  Mahadajee  Siiidia  and  Tookajee 
Holkar,  with  a  body  of  fifteen  thouaand  horse,  to  which  were  tp 
be  united  seven  thousand  horse,  then  engaged  in  plundering  the 
villages  about  Baroach. 

After  the  escape  of  Rugoba  there  was  some  coolness  between 
Sindia  and  the  minister,  but  they  were  speedily  reconciled  ;  and 
although  Mah^BJee  did  not  wish  to  qiiit  the  capital  at  that  time, 
yet  as  he  had  Nana  under  command  by  causing  him  to  apprehend 
an  alliance  with  the  English,  he  at  last  consented  to  oppose 
Goddard  in  Guzerat:  and  it  is  necessary  to  apprise  the  reader 
that  Nana  Furnuwees  was  without  reserve  informed  of  all  the 
subsequent  proceedings  of  Sindia :  a  report,  however,  was  spread 
of  Sindia'a  being  on  the  eve  of  a  rupture  with  Nana,  which  was 
speedily  folluwed  by  another  report  of  his  intention  to  make  a 
desperate  effort  to  recover  possession  of  Bugoba's  person  by 
assaulting  Surat. 

Rugonath  Rao  had  been  persuaded  by  General  Goddard  to 
remain  in  that  city  when  the  army  took  the  field,  a  circumstance 
which  Mahadajee,  from  not  exactly  comprehending  that  the 
English  were  at  war  as  principals,  did  not  expect,  and  which  may 
have  disconcerted  the  scheme  he  was  hatching.  The  momentary 
alarm,  however,  occasioned  by  this  threat  was  dissipated  on  the 
arrival  of  the  European  part  of  the  Madras  detachment,  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Browne,  which  had  disembarked  at  Surat 
before  the  Mahratta  army  had  passed  Candeiah. 

(Feb.  29.1— Sindia  and  Holkar  forded  the  Nerbuddah  on  the 
2flth  February,  with  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  horse,  and 
proceeded  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Baroda,  where  they 
(Mat.  6.)  halted.  Goddard  crossed  the  Myhie  on  the  6th  March 
at  Fazilpoor,  to  give  them  battle  ;  but  on  his  advancing 
towards  Baroda  they  retired  in  the  direction  of  Pawungiirh. 
Sindia,  so  far  from  evincing  hostile  intentions,  professed  the 
greatest  friendship  for  the  Knglisli.  The  two  hostages,  Mr. 
Farmer  and  Lieutenant  Stewart,  who  were  still  in  his  camp, 
and  whom  he  had  treated  with  much  hospitality,  were  restored 
to  liberty,  and  joined  General  (iudilard  on  the  evening  of  the  9th. 
of  atundardH  from  the  enemy  whi<'li  he  iiroposetl  10  sond  to  Bombay 
to  be  hunt;  >u*  tropljiOH  in  the  churoii  (now  the  Cathe<lral).  or  in  the 
Company'H  armoury  ul  Duiiibuy.  (Forrest,  Selecliona  {Maralhd  Seriea), 
i.  309.)] 
II— I 
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This  act  of  kindness  waa  followed  by  the  appearance  of  a 
wukeel,  Abajee  Shabajee,  who  gave  assurances  of  his 
(Mat.  9.)  roaster's  friendship  for  the  English  and  enmity  to  Nana 
Fumuwees,  declaring  that  his  master  had  experienced  from 
the  latter  the  greatest  ingratitude  and  treachery.  But  Goddard, 
without  being  drawn  in  to  make  proposals  for  an  alliance,  which, 
allowing  Sindia  to  have  been  sincere,  would  have  afforded  him  a 
great  advantage,  made  suitable  answers,  by '  assurances  of 
reciprocal  regard  on  the  part  of  the  English ;  but  with  respect 
to  the  terms  of  a  treaty,  he  left  Sindia  to  be  the  judge  of  what 
would  prove  mutually  advantageous,  ae  the  British  Govemnienta 
in  India  had  no  other  view  than  s  permanent  peace,  which  they 
were  determined  to  obtain  on  terms  honourable,  defined,  and 
secure. 

Sindia's  object  was  to  waste  the  time  in  negotiation,  and  keep 
Goddard  inactive  during  the  fair  season  ;  but  Indian  chicane 
is  no  match  for  European  honesty.  General  Goddard  was  sincere 
in  assuring  Sindia  o£  his  desire  for  peace,  but  he  limited  the  negotia- 
tion to  a  certain  time,  and  allowed  Sindia  three  days  from  the 
time  bia  wukeel  quitted  the  British  camp,  to  offer  his 
(Har.  16.)  proposals.  Accordingly,  on  the  ISth  March  the  wukeel 
returned  and  submitted  the  following  terms  from  his 
master: — 'That,  formerly  when  Rugoba  was  at  TuUygaom, 
after  the  return  of  the  English  army  to  Bonibay,  an  agreement 
had  been  entered  into  between  him  and  Sindia,  and  written 
engagements  mutually  exchanged  for  its  performance,  when  the 
former  consented  to  relinquish  all  claims  to  any  share  in  the  ad- 
ministration at  Poona,  and  to  retire  towards  Jhansee,  where  he 
should  receive  an  allowance  of  twelve  lacks  of  rupees  per  annum  ; 
that  the  sicca  should  continue  in  the  name  of  the  yoimg  Peishwa, 
Mahdoo  Rao  Narrain,  and  that  Bajee  Rao,  the  son  of  Rugoba, 
should  be  appointed  the  Peiahwa's  Uewan,  but  as  he  was  too 
young  to  transact  the  business  of  the  office  himself,  being  only 
four  years  of  age,  the  care  and  management  of  it  should  be  left 
entirely  to  Sindia.  He  now,  therefore,  proposed  that  Rugoba 
should  retire  to  Jhansee,  and  that  the  young  Bajee  Rao  should 
accompany  him  to  Poona.' 

Such  were  his  proposals,  without  declaring  himself  further 
respecting  the  English,  whose  part  he  still  reserved  for  Goddard 
to  propose  ;   but  General  Goddard  merely  objected  to  what  was 
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wrong,  declared  that  no  force  should  be  put  oa  Rugoba's  iDoliaa- 
tion,  that  he  had  sought  the  protection  of  the  English,  and  that 
his  quitting  it  should  be  voluntary  ;  that  even  allowing  the 
English  did  assist  Sindia  to  acquire  the  entire  powers  of  the  state, 
for  the  sum  of  his  proposals  amounted  to  nothing  less,  Sindia,  on 
his  part,  in  the  name  of  the  Peishwa,  should  previously  consent  to 
certain  conditions  favourable  to  the  British  interests,  as  well  in 
consideration  of  the  benefits  he  was  to  derive,  as  in  compensation 
for  the  wars  of  the  Mahratta  state  in  which  they  had  been  com- 
pelled to  engage.  The  negotiation  was  thus  brought  to  a  point 
within  seven  days,  which  Sindia  probably  intended  to  have  spun 
out  into  as  many  months  ;  when  it  would  have  been  his  study  to 
balance  Bramin  fears  and  jealousy  against  the  policy  of  the 
Eaglish  and  that  sanguine  temperament  of  Europeans  which  is 
usually  accompanied  by  creduhty. 

Mahadajee  Sindia  continued  to  profess  his  friendly  regard, 
but  perceiving  that  Goddard  was  not  to  be  duped,  he  opened  a 
negotiation  with  Govind  Rao  Gaekwar,  for  putting  him  in  pos- 
session of  Guzerat ;  and  Goddard  had  now  no  other  desire  than  to 
bring  an  action,  which  the  Mahrattas  as  carefully  avoided.  Sindia 
apprehending  a  surprise,  sent  his  heavy  baggage  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  hill-fort  of  Pawungurh,  which  was  in  his  own 
possession,  and  threw  out  a  nimiber  of  small  parties  of  horse  to 
retire  on  the  first  alarni,  and  enable  him  to  avoid  any  sudden 
attack  that  might  be  meditated. 

(Mar.  27.) — In  this  manner,  fancying  himself  secure,  he  allowed 
the  British  army  to  encamp  on  the  27th  March  within  six  miles 
of  his  main  body,  in  which  situation  they  lay  watching  each  other 

for  a  week  ;  but  Goddard,  on  the  night  of  the  2d  April, 
9  f      prepared  a  detachment  of  ten   companies  of  grenadier 

Sepoys,  headed  by  the  two  European  grenadier  com- 
panies of  the  Bombay  regiment,  two  battalions  of  Bengal,  and 
one  of  Bombay  native  infantry,  with  the  regiment  of  Bengal 
cavalry,  and  a  small  body  of  horse  belonging  to  the  Nabob  of 
Oude,  the  whole  being  supported  by  twelve  pieces  of  artillery. 
This  force  he  disposed  in  two  lines  ;   the  hrst  line  was  commanded 

by  Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  A.  Baillic,  the  second  by  Major 
(3d.]     Ho])kiii3,  and  at  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  3d, 

the  time  when  the  guards  of  in-egulars  begin  to  be  over- 
powered by  drowsiness,    they  moved  oil  silently  under  General 
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Goddard's  personal  commaiid :  Lieutenant^Colonel  Hartley 
remained  in  camp,  in  command  of  the  rest  of  the  army.  The 
detachment  passed  the  Mahratta  out-partiee  without  being  dis- 
covered— came  upon  their  grand  guard  of  several  thousand  men, 
— pushed  on  for  their  camp,  still  a  mile  and  a  half  in  front, 
without  firing  a  shot ;  but  the  day  dawned,  the  alarm  had  been 
communicated,  and  the  main  body  were  ready  mounted.  They 
Stood  for  a  short  time,  and  even  advanced  as  il  to  charge,  but 
they  were  received  with  a  heavy  fire,  on  which  they  turned  their 
horses  until  they  were  beyond  reach  of  the  guns  ;  a  spirited 
charge  by  the  body  of  cavalry  belonging  to  the  Nabob  of  Oude, 
distinguished  from  the  regiment  of  Bengal  cavalry  by  the  name 
of  Candahar  Horse,  on  a  body  of  the  Mahrattas,  completed  the 
rout  and  drove  them  beyond  the  reach  of  pursuit. 

Of  the  regular  troops  not  a  man  was  touched,  but  fifteen  of 
the  Candahar  Horse  fell  in  the  charge.  The  loss  of  the  Mahrattas 
was  supposed  to  be  considerable  ;  and  General  Goddard  imagined 
he  had  gained  a  victory  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  encamped,  Sindia 
took  up  the  same  distance  as  before,  observing  a  greater  vigilance 
in  guarding  against  surprise.  On  the  14th  Colonel 
(Apr. 14.)  Browne,  with  the  Madras  troops,  joined,  and  General 
Goddard  on  the  19th  made  another  attempt  on  SinHia'a 
camp,  but  the  Mahrattas  only  waited  until  he  came  within 
sufficient  distance,  when  they  let  off  a_flight  of  rocket*  and  retired 
as  before. 

The  Bombay  Government  expressed  some  impatience  at  General 
Goddard's  allowing  himself  to  be  thus  amused,  as  they  imagined 
that  his  army  might  have  been  better  employed  in  reducing  the 
fort  of  Baasein,  which  they  considered  of  value  as  a  permanent 
acquisition  '  ;  but  General  Goddard  was  constrained  to  this  mode 

'  [In  a  letter  to  General  Goddard  of  April  30,  1780,  President  Homby 
and  Council  wrote  :  '  The  poBaeBsion  of  Basaein,  considered  in  every 
point  of  view,  is  an  object  of  bo  much  importance  to  the  Company, 
that  we  cannot  help  expreBsing  our  anxiety  at  the  probability  there 
appears  of  this  season  elapsing  and  Baasein  Btill  unBubdued.  The 
danger  of  such  a  fortification,  so  contiguous  to  ourJiosseBaiona,  remain- 
ing m  the  hands  of  the  enemy  at  this  time  of  a  European  war,  and 
the  advantage  and  security  the  acquisition  of  it  would  give  to  this 
Presidency,  makes  us  very  earnest  in  our  wishes  not  to  leave  the 
reduction  of  this  place  to  the  hazard  of  future  accident  or  circum- 
stances ;  nor  can  we  think  that  any  other  object  can  claim  a  preference 
to  your  attention  or  bring  this  campaign  to  a  more  honourable  and 
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of  operations  ;    the  time  would  not  have  admitted  of  hie  forming 

a  regular  siege,  and  to  quit  Ouzerat  at  that  period  wbb  to  leave 
their  ally  Futih  Sing  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  It  was  evident 
that  Sindia  wished  to  draw  him  into  a  long  pursuit  ;  and  although 
no  decisive  advantage  was  gained,  the  mere  circumstance  of  forc- 
ing Sindia  and  Holkar  to  decline  a  battle  and  retire  before  his 
army,  was  of  importance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  new  acqui- 
Bitions.  At  the  request  of  the  Presidency,  however,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Hartley  was  ordered  down  to  Bombay,  and 
(Hay  8.)  quitted  the  army  near  Baroda  on  8th  May.  The  pres- 
ence of  this  reinforcement  in  the  Concan  was  very 
necessary. 

The  greater  part  of  the  provisions  tor  the  consumption  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Bombay  being  drawn  from  the  neighbouring  con- 
tinent, in  order  to  prevent  the  Mahrattas  from  cutting  ofi  the 
supplies,  in  which  they  had  partly  succeeded,  detachments  were 
Bent  from  Salsette  and  Bombay,  which  had  seized  and  occupied 
several  posts,  and  one  party,  consisting  of  two  compwiies  of  Sepoys 
headed  by  four  European  subalterns,  pushed  on  to  the  Ghauts, 
occupied  one  of  the  passes  where  they  established  a  post,  got 
up  three  pieces  of  cannon,  and  were  reinforced  by  a  small  detail 
of  European  artillery.  But  the  principal  acquisition  was  the 
town  of  KaUian,  where  a  captain's  post  was  established  under 
Captain  Richard  Campbell.  Nana  Fumuwees,  who  set  a  high 
value  upon  that  place,  asaenibled  a  large  force  for  the  piupose 
of  recovering  it,  and  driving  the  English  from  the  continent  : 
the  post  at  tlie  Ghauts  was  attacked  before  it  could  be  withdrawn ; 
the  party  was  cut  off  or  dispersed,  and  the  guns  were  taken. 
Three  of  the  officers  were  killed,  and  one  of  them  was  made 
prisoner.  The  Mahrattas.  elated  with  this  success,  advanced 
towards  KalHan,  threatened  to  exterminate  the  garrison  if  they 
dared  to  resist,  and  forced  their  prisoner.  Ensign  Fyfe,  to  write  ' 
advaatageoua  conclusion.'  (Forrest,  Setectiona  {Mardlhd  Series},  i. 
410.)] 

'  The  following  ia  a  copy  of  the  letter  : — 

■  Dear  Sir, 

*  I  am  now  a  iirisoner  in  the  Mahratta  camp,  with  seven  European 

artillerymen,  one  tiubeJn.r,  two  Jimmadars,  and  Gfteen  Sepoya.     They 

are  encamped  williin  n  vory  little  distance  of  Callian,  and  are  about 

aist«en  or  eighteen  thouacuid  fighting  men.     They  have  eight  guna. 


the  best  account  1  can  give  you.     I  write 
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to  the  conunanding  officer.  Captain  Richard  CampbeU,  to  demand 
the  surrender  of  the  town.  To  all  which  Campbell  replied, 
'  that  they  were  welcome  to  it  if  they  could  take  it,'  and  made 
a  most  spirited  defence.  Colonel  Hartley  fortunately  arrived 
from  Guzerat  just  in  time  to  prevent  the  assault  which  was  to 
have  taken  place  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  May  ;  but  on  the 
night  of  the  24th  Hartley  surprised  the  Mahratta  camp,  followed 
them  up  for  several  miles,  killed  a  great  number,  but  could  not 
succeed  in  taking  the  gung.  They  retired,  however,  from  the 
Concan,  and  left  the  British  troops  unmolested  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  fair  season. 

General  Goddard  in  the  meantime  being  incommoded  for  want 
of  forage,  was  obliged  to  send  to  a  distance  to  procure  it ;  a 
covering  party  was  briskly  attacked,  but  repulsed  the  enemy, 
and  shortly  after :  this  event  Goddard  moved  to  the  Nerbuddah 
in  order  to  place  his  troops  in  convenient  stations  during  the 
approaching  rains. 

He  received  a  pressing  application  from  the  Bombay  Govern- 
ment to  endeavour  to  seize  Pameira,  a  hill  fifteen  miles  north  of 
Damaun,  fortified  by  More  Punt  Pingley  in  the  time  of  Sivajee ; 
but  their  wishes  had  been  anticipated.  Gunnesh  Punt,  a  Mahratta 
officer,  who  had  been  stationed  in  the  Concan,  quitted  that  ' 
quarter,  plundered  such  parts  of  the  Attaveesy  as  did  not  ac- 
knowledge the  ministerial  party,  and  advanced  close  to  Surat, 

this  at  their  desire,  to  demand  that  you  will  immediately  deliver  up 
Cftllian  and  Ballapore,  otherwise  they  threaten  to  kill  every  one  of 
UB,  to  atorm  both  those  places,  and  put  every  man  to  the  aword.  You 
may  act  as  you  think  proper,  but  I  beg  you  will  return  the  bearer, 
vi  I  have  pledged  my  head  you  will  not  hurt  the  meesenger  ;  bo  be 
Bure  to  return  an  answer  soon.  Our  situation  is  none  of  the  moat 
agreeable.     I  should  bo  obliged  to  M'Lean  for  a  few  clothes,  as  I  have 

'  I  am.  Dear  Sir, 
Camp,  near  CaUian,  '  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

12th  May,   1780,  (Signed)  '  Thouas  Fype.' 

'  To  Captain  Campbdl,' 

P.S.—'  This  does  not  please  Mr.  Bappoojee,  the  Bura  Surdar ; 
ho  also  demands  he  may  be  paid  [or  all  the  batty  (rice)  that  has  been 
taken,  and  a  tribute  for  the  expense  of  his  army.  He  also  says,  that 
General  Goddard,  with  the  grand  army,  ia  at  present  surrounded  in 
Guzecftt,  and  if  you  will  peaceably  comply  with  the  above  terma, 
he  will  get  the  grand  army  released,  and  further  threatena  ub  on 
refusal 
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where  he  had  committed  great  devastations.  Lieutenant  Welsh, 
an  officer  of  the  Bengal  cavalry,  having  been  sent  £orw£u-d  by 
Goddard  at  the  requisition  of  the  civil  authorities  in  Surat,  with 
the  regiment  of  cavalry,  the  CaDdahar  Horse,  and  a  body  of 
infantry,  surprised  the  camp  of  Gunnesh  Pumt  at  four  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  23d  April,  killed  upwards  of  a  hundred 
of  the  Mahrattas,  mortally  wounded  Gunneeh  Punt  the  com- 
maader,  took  his  guna,  three  in  number,  and  the  whole  of  his 
baggage,'  Lieutenant  Welsh  went  on  to  the  southward,  and 
greatly  distinguished  himself  by  reducing  Pameira,  Bt^wara, 
and  Indergurh,  three  forts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dantaun,  of 
which  the  Bombay  Government  were  very  anxious  to  obtain 
possession.  A  detachment  of  the  Bengal  Sepoys  under  Major 
Forbes  also  distinguished  themselves  by  attacking  and  routing 
one  of  Sindia's  detachments  near  Sinnore,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nerbuddah,  which  ensured  tranquillity  to  the  newly  acquired 
districts  in  Guzerat  during  the  approaching  monsoon. 

In  the  Concan,  after  the  rain  fell,  the  Mahrattas  in  small 
parties  returned  to  molest  the  different  posts  ;  but  Major  Hopkins 
and  Captain  Abington,  who  wore  stationed  with  the  eighth'  and 
ninth  battalions  at  Kallian,  prevented  any  attempt  upon  that  place. 

'  Lieutenant  Welsh's  dispatch  to  the  chief  of  Svu'at.  Mahratta 
Letters. 

Lieutenant  W.  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  that  Gimneeb 
Punt  was  mortally  wounded,  which  the  Mahratta  letters  mention. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  dispatch  : 

'  Dear  Sir, 
'  I  have  tlie  pleasure  to  acquaint  you  that  I  rode  on  at  the  head 
of  the  regiment  and  Candahars,  and  reached  Gunnesh  Punt's  camp 
at  four  o'clock  this  morning,  wlien  I  took  his  camp  standing,  bazar, 
and  three  Runs,  killed  ninety,  and  wounded  fifteen.  I  have  only  lost 
one  Duffedar,  and  two  troopers  wounded,  one  Candahar  killed.  In 
short,  there  was  nothing  wanting  to  complete  this  matter,  but  sending 
you  in  Gunnesh  Punt's  head.  I  don't  think  he  has  much  to  brag  of 
now.  The  inliabitants  of  the  villages  seem  exceeding  happy,  and  are 
coming  in  from  all  quarters. 

'  I  em,  Dear  Sir. 

,  '  Your  very  obedient  humble  servanl^, 

(Signed)  'Thomas  Welsh.' 

'  The  grenadier  Sepoys,  who  accompanied  Hartley  to  Ahraodabad, 

were  formed  into  a  80]>arate  corps,  but  on  their  return  lost  their  name 

of  the  grenadier  battalion,  and  were  called  the  eighth  battalion  ;   a 

■  ';h  nojirly  crnatml  a  mutiny  in  the  corps.     To  restore 

I  who   remonstrated  in  a  manner  bo  unsoldier-liko, 
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In  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Bengal,  the  treaty  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Hastings  with  the  Rana  of  Gohuii  was  opposed  by  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Bengal  Government  with  more  reason  than  is 
always  to  be  found  in  their  objections  ;  such  an  insignificant 
ally,  without  troops,  resources,  or  extensive  popularity,  was  more 
likely  to  embarrass  than  to  aid  a  regular  army,  unless  in  regard  to 
supplies  whilst  actually  within  the  Gohud  territory.  A 
diversion,  by  attacking  the  Mahrattas  on  the  north>east  part 
ol  Malwa,  by  passing  through  Gohud,  was  strongly  recommended 
by  Goddard  and  supported  by  Sir  Eyre  Coot«.  The  latter, 
however,  disapproved  of  sending  a  small  lorce  ;  and  when  at 
the  requisition  of  the  Bana,  Captain  Popham  was  ordered  to 
cross  the  Jumna,  Sir  Eyre  Coot«  deemed  the  measure  extremely 

The  detachment  under  Captain  William  Popham  was  composed 
of  drafts  intended  U)  recruit  the  Bengal  battalions  serving  with 
General  Goddard,  but  in  consequence  of  the  renewal  of  the  war, 
they  were  not  allowed  to  march  across  India,  as  had  been  originally 
ordered,  and  were  now  selected  for  this  service.  The  whole 
amounted  to  two  thousand  four  hundred  men  ;  they  were  formed 
into'three  battalions  of  equal  strength  :  a  small  body  of  cavalry, 
and  a  detail  of  European  artillery,  with  a  howitzer  and  a  few 
field-pieces  accompanied  them.  Captain  Popham  crossed  the 
Jumna  in  the  month  of  February ;  he  immediately  attacked  a 
body  of  Mahrattas,  who  were  plundering  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Gohud,  drove  them  from  the  country,  and  at  the  request  of 
wftB  deemed  improper ;  but  they  aft«rwarda  behaved  with  such 
extraordinary  valour  that  theic  name  of  grenadier  battalion  was 
restored  in  1783.  They  distinguished  theraselveB  during  the  arduous 
campaign  in  the  Concan,  which  will  bo  proaontly  detailed.  For  their 
conduct  in  the  battle  of  Paniany,  by  the  side  of  tho  i2d  regiment, 
they  received  the  highoat  compliment  ever  paid  to  a  Sepoy  regiment, 
'  The  Boyal  Highlanders,'  aays  Colonel  M'l^od,  in  his  dispatch  of 
the  20tb  of  November,  1782,  evinced  the  ardour  which  always  inspires 
their  countrymen  in  battle.  The  eighth  battalion  of  Sepoys  showed 
themselves  equal  to  any  troops  in  courage,  coolness,  and  discipline.' 
They  then  petitioned  through  Colonel  M'Leod  to  have  their  name 
restored  ;  but  it  was  refused.  In  the  following  year,  however,  the 
eighth  battalion  formed  part  of  the  garrison  which  maintained  the 
heroic  defence  of  Mangalore,  and  their  name  was  restored,  as  the  only 
reward,  which  the  sickly,  famished  men,  on  their  return  to  Bombay, 
solicited.  They  were  long  fortunate  in  a  Buccession  of  excellent 
commanding  officers  ;  and  on  every  occasion  of  service  the  spirit  of 
Stewart  and  of  Hartley  has  lived  in  their  ranks. 
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the  Rana  marched  against  Lahar,  a  fortiiled  place  fifty  miles  west 
of  Kalpee,  in  possession  of  the  Mahrattas.  Kavii^  summoned 
the  fort,  which  refused  to  eurrender,  he  was  obhged  to  conunenoe 
an  attacit,  although  he  found  it  much  stronger  than  had  been 
represented,  and  that  battering  guna  were  necessary  to  ensure 
its  capture.  But  the  determined  bravery  of  the  troops  overcame 
every  difficulty  ;  long  before  the  breach  was,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  practicable.  Captain  Popham,  foreseeing  that 
field-pieces  might  never  etiect  the  purpose,  determined  to  atonn. 
Lieutenant  Logan  and  Comet  Gardiner  led  on  the  advfuice  ;  both 
fell  in  the  breach  ;  but  Mr.  O'Dell,  a  volunteer,  rushed  forward 
to  supply  their  place,  mounted  the  works,  gallantly  followed  by 
the  party,  and,  after  a  persevering  assault,  the  place  was  carried, 
although  with  the  heavy  loss  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  men 
of  the  storming  party.  This  success  was  entirely  nnexpected 
by  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  who,  on  hearing  of  the  attack  without  battering 
cannon,  only  anticipated  disaster  ;  and  in  conse<Juence  of  his 
representations,  another  detachment  of  four  regular  battalions, 
with  a  battering  train,  was  held  in  readiness  to  cross  the  Jumna, 
under  Major  Jacob  Camac.  But  if  the  successful  assault  of  Lahar 
was  unexpected,  the  capture  of  the  strong  hill-fort  of  Gwalior, 
without  the  loss  of  a  man,  excited  theutniost  admiration.  Cap- 
tain Popham,  after  his  return  from  Lahar,  was  encamped  during 
the  rains  within  five  fcoa  of  the  celebrated  fortress  of  Gwalior, 
expecting  to  be  relieved  as  soon  as  the  season  permitted.  Gwalior 
was  in  possession  of  Mahadajee  Sindia.  and  in  Hindooatan,  where 
the  stupendous  fastnes.ie3  of  the  west  of  India  were  little  known, 
it  was  acco\mted  one  of  the  strongest  forts  in  Asia. 

Captain  Popham,  with  equal  enterprise  and  prudence,  was 
employed  for  nbout  two  months  in  laying  his  scheme  ;  and  at 
last.  assJHtcd  by  spies  furnished  through  the  Rana  of  Gohud, 
he  determined  to  carry  his  plan  into  execution.  Every  prepara- 
tion had  been  made  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  and  on  the  night 
of  the  3d  August  he  formed  hia  party.  The  command  of  the 
advance  was  cimtcvrc*!  on  Captain  Bruce,  who  had  before  distin- 
guished liiiii^clf  in  the  attack  of  the  Mahratta  horse,  upon  the 
first  arrival  of  the  detachment  in  the  Gohud  territory.  The 
advance  on  this  occasion  consisted  of  two  companies  of  Sopoya, 
chosen  gifiiadiers  and  light  infantry.  They  were  led  by  four 
lieutenants,    U'iLnon.   Scott,   Allen,   and    Paterson  ;    and   as    the 
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aurprise  of  natives  waa  intended,  twenty  Europeans  followed  the 
Sepoys  ;  a.  judicioua  disposition,  as  they  were  near  enough  to 
gain  the  head  of  the  cohimn  if  necessary,  and  where  they  were 
placed,  less  likely  to  lead  to  discovery  r  two  battalions  of  Sepoys 
followed  :  scaling  ladders  applied  to  the  foot  of  the  scarped  rock, 
which  was  sixteen  feet  high,  enabled  them  to  mount  with  ease. 
Thence  they  had  to  climb  a  steep  ascent  of  about  forty  yards  to 
the  foot  of  the  second  wall,  which  was  thirty  feet  high.  The  spies 
ascended,  niftde  fast  ladders  of  ropes,  by  which  the  Sepoya 
mounted  with  alacrity,  and  each  man  as  he  got  inside  squatted 
down.  Twenty  of  the  Sepoys  with  Captain  Bruce  had  entered 
the  fort,  when  three  of  them  so  far  forgot  themselves  as  to  shoot 
some  of  the  garrison  who  lay  asleep  near  them.  This  indiscretion 
occasioned  an  immediate  alarm  ;  but  the  Sepoys  stood  their 
ground,  their  comrades  mounted  to  their  support,  the  garrison 
became  intimidated,  and  the  sun  had  scarcely  risen  on  the  4th 
August,  when  the  assailants  had  obtained  possession,  almost 
without  resistance,  of  the  celebrated  fortress  of  Gwalior. 

On  that  very  night  a  similar  attempt  was  made  with  different 
success  on  the  western  side  of  India.  Captain  Abington,  afterwards 
so  well  known  from  his  gallant  defence  of  lellicherry,  made  an 
attempt  to  surprise  the  strong  fortress  of  MuUungurh,  or  as  it  is 
frequently  t«rmed  Bhow  Mullun,'  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
objects  of  the  beautiful  view  to  the  eastward  of  the  island  of 
Bombay.  Captain  Abington  succeeded  in  possessing  himself 
of  the  lower  hill ;  but  the  garrison,  before  his  men  could  get 
sufficiently  near  to  mingle  with  them,  took  the  alarm  and  made 
good  their  retreat  to  the  upper  fort  ;  an  enormous  mass  of  per- 
pendicular rock  that  defied  all  attempts  at  an  assault. 

During  the  rains  the  Bombay  Government  had  full  leisure  to 
contemplate  the  state  of  their  affairs.  Their  greatest  distress 
was  their  total  want  of  funds.  They  looked  to  Bengal  for  a  supply 
of  treasure ;  t»ut  the  hostility  of  Hyder,  which  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment had  doubted,  and  which  the  majority  of  the  Madras  rulers 
disbelieved,  burst  with  appalling  certainty  on  the  province  of 
Arcot,  which  was  invaded  in  the  month  of  July  with  the  most 
formidable  army  that  had  ever  opposed  the  British  power  in 
India.     This  new  difficulty,  superadded  to  their  own  distress. 
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induced  the  Supreme  Government  to  declare  that  they  could 
afford  no  assistance  to  the  Bombay  presidency  .^  '  We  have  no 
resource,'  says  Governor  Hornby  in  his  admirable  minute  of  the 
Ist  August,  '  but  such  aa  we  may  find  in  our  own  efforts  '  ;  and 
in  this  strait  his  measures  showed  much  judgment  and  vigour. 
To  raise  funds  was  the  subject  of  immediate  deliberation,  and 
the  difSculties  are  best  expressed  in  the  means  taken  to  obviate 
theni.  A  quantity  of  copper  in  the  Company's  warehouses, 
valued  at  ten  or  twelve  lacks  of  rupees,  was  disposed  of  to  the 
highest  bidder  ;  loans  in  Bengal,  on  the  credit  of  the  Bombay 
Government,  were  proposed  to  be  negotiated,  and  a  plan  laid  of 
seizing  as  much  aa  possible  of  the  enemy's  resources,  by  antici- 
pating them  in  the  collection  of  their  revenue. 

General  Goddard  was  to  besiege  Basaein  as  soon  as  the  season 
permitted  :  the  European  part  of  his  army  was  sent  down  to 
Salsette  by  sea.  the  battering  train  was  prepared  in  Bombay,  and 
the  Sepoys  were  to  march  by  land.  Early  in  October  the  whole 
of  the  disposable  force  at  Bombay  and  in  the  neighbourhood, 
consisting  of  five  battalions,  was  placed  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant- Colonel  Hartley,  who  was  instruct«d  to  drive  out  the 
enemy's  posts  and  cover  as  much  of  the  Concan  as  possible,  so 
as  to  enable  the  agents  of  the  Bombay  Government  ~to  collect  a 
part  of  the  revenues  and  secure  the  rice  harvest,  which  is  gathered 
at  the  close  of  the  rains.  There  is  perhaps  no  part  of  Mr.  Hornby's 
minute  more  expressive  of  the  distress  under  which  that  govern- 
ment laboured,  than  that  where,  alluding  to  the  field  force  they 
were  preparing,  lie  observes,  '  Our  troops  will  better  bear  running 
in  arrears  when  employed  on  active  service,  and  subsisting  in  the 
enemy's  coimtry,'  for  it  is  a  principle  with  the  British  Government 
and  its  otTicers  in  India,  than  which  nothing  has  more  tended  to 
the  national  success,  always  to  consider  the  peasantry  under  their 
strictest  protection.     As  General  Goddard  advanced  to  invest 

'  [Aa  early  aa  May  li'i,  1780,  the  Bengal  Oovemment  had  written 
to  Bombay  thiLt  '  our  distress  for  money  is  such  that  wa  ehall  be 
unable  to  mnko  adequate  remittances  for  the  support  of  your  Presi- 
dency, and  the  )iay  of  tlie  large  army  under  cammand  of  Brigadier- 
General  Goddard.  We  must  therefore  desire  that  every  accession  of 
revenue  which  may  immediately  arise  to  the  Company  from  the 
operations  anil  successes  of  General  Qoddard'a  army  be  set  aside 
■nd  appropriated  exclusively  to  that  expense.'  (Forreet,  Sclcctioni 
iMaralha  Heriti),  i.  420.)] 
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Bassein,  it  was  mtended  that  Colonel  Hartley  should  then  take 
up  a  position  a  httle  to  the  east  of  that  fortress,  and  prevent  the 
Mahratta  army  from  attempting  to  raise  the  aiege. 

Hartley,  however,  in  the  first  place  was  required  to  march  to 
the  relief  of  Captain  Abington,  who  still  occupied  the  lower  part 
of  the  fort  of  MuUungurb  ;  but  a  large  body  of  upwards  of  tluee 
thousand  of  the  enemy,  principally  infantry,  had  out  off  hie  com' 
munication  with  Kallian,  so  that  he  was  attacked  by  the  garrison 

from  the  works  above  him,  and  surrounded  by  the  body 
(Oct.  1.)  in  question.     This  service  Colonel  Hartley  efiected  on 

the  first  of  Ootober,  without  loss ;  and  another  corps 
under  Captain  Jameson  joined  the  party  at  Mullungurh,  which 
now  consisted  of  the  2d  and  8th  battalions  under  Major  Hopkins. 
The  enemy,  however,  were  also  reinforced  and  pitched  their 
camp  next  day  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  hill,  where  they  began 
to  lay  waste  the  country.  Colonel  Hartley  immediately  prepared 
to  attack  them,  and  for  this  purpose  marched  from  Kallian 
with  the  Bombay  European  regiment  and  the  1st  battalion 
of  Sepoys,  directing  Major  Hopkins  to  send  down  the  8th  bat- 
talion under  Captain  Jameson  to  assist  ix\  the  attack.  The  Mah- 
tattaa  were  apprised  of  Colonel  Hartley's  advance,  and  met  him 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Thence  they  gradually  retired  towards 
their  camp,  which  was  left  standing  in  the  confidence  of  perfect 
security,  and  maintained  a  running  fight,  as  if  they  had  intended 
to  draw  the  troops  into  an  ambuscade  ;  but  all  at  once,  Captain 
Jameson's  corps,  advancing  from  the  hill,  came  upon  the  whole 
body,  and  without  waiting  for  the  rest  of  the  troops  instantly 
attacked  them  ;  to  use  the  words  of  Colonel  Hartley,  '  with  the 
utmost  eagerness  and  spirit,  pursued  them  to  their  camp  (of 
which  they  took  possession),  and  were  shortly  afterwards  joined 
by  the  rest  of  the  troops.'  This  spirited  success,  which  was 
effected  with  the  loss  of  only  a  few  men  of  the  8th  battalion, 
put  the  troops  into  high  spirits,  of  which  Hartley  took  immediate 
advantage,  followed  up  the  enemy's  parties  with  alacrity,  drove 
them  out  of  the  Concan,  occupied  a  position  not  far  from  the 
Shore  Ghaut,  and  thus  for  a  short  time  enabled  the  Bombay 
Government  to  carry  their  plan  of  collecting  the  revenue  into  effect. 
General  Goddard  having  before  sent  down  the  Europeans  by 
sea,  commenced  his  march  from  Siu'at  on  the  16th  of  October. 
For  the  protection  of  Guzerat,  six  companies  from  tlie  Bengal  and 
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two  of  the  Bombay  detachment  had  been  left  with  Futih  Sing 
Qaekwar  to  strengthen  his  garrison  at  Ahmedabad  ;  that  party 
was  accordingly  directed  to  remain  there  for  the  present.  In 
Baj-oda  Futih  Sing  hod  a  considerable  force  of  his  own,  and 
Dubhoy  was  guarded  against  all  but  a  regular  siege.  Two  Bengal 
battalions  were  stationed  on  the  Nerbuddah  at  Sinnore  ;  two 
battalions  of  Bombay  Sepoys,  one  of  which  was  hold  ready  at 
Surat  and  the  other  at  Baroach,  to  act  conjointly  or  separately, 
were  placed  under  the  orders  of  Major  Forbes,  a  Bengal  officer 
of  approved  merit,  to  whom  the  charge  of  the  general  defence 
of  the  Guzorat  province  was  assigned,  and  Futih  Sing  Gaekwar's 
quota  of  three  thousand   horse  were  to  join  Major  Forbes  if 


General  Goddard  arrived  before  Bassein  on  the  13th  of  No- 
vember, and  having  carefully  reconnoitred  it,  he  found  the  north 
face  the  only  aide  on  which  it  could  be  attacked  by  regular  ap- 
proaches, a  mode  which,  owing  to  the  great  strength  of  the  place, 
although  it  might  require  more  time,  he  determined  to  adopt. 

He  accordingly  opened  trenches,  and  completed  llis  first 
battery  on  the  28th  of  November,  at  the  distance  of  nine  hundred 
yards  ;  other  batteriea  were  opened  at  the  distance  of  eight  and 
five  hundred  yards  successively.  He  had  a  very  powerful  artillery, 
principally  twenty-four  pounders,  and  one  battery  of  twenty 
mortars,  at  the  distance  of  five  hundred  yards,  which  did  great 
execution. 

In  the  meantime  Nana  Fumuwees  and  Hurry  Punt  Phurkay 
were  making  every  preparation  to  recover  the  Concan  and  raise 
the  siege  of  Bassein.  The  horse  did  not  arrive  until  the  Dussera, 
and  the  guns  anil  otiuipmenta  which  had  been  before  furnished, 
principally  by  Mahadajee  -Sindia,  were  not  in  suiKcient  readiness 
to  enable  thoin  to  take  the  field.  Kaniohundur  Gunnesh,  Furesh- 
ram  Bhow,  Anund  Kao  Kastia,  and  several  other  officers  were 
sent  forward,  aiKl  as  fai^t  wt  the  Alahratta  troops  were  assembled, 
they  were  iHint  down  to  join  them  in  the  Concan. 

The  division  under  Colonel  Hartley  were  for  upwards  of  a 
month  oiigtiged  in  daily  xkirmishes  ;  a  great  deal  of  their  am- 
niunitiun  w».s  expcudiHl.  and  the  sick,  many  of  whom  were 
wounded,  amounted  to  mx  hundred,  which,  with  his  detaclimenta, 
reduced  hix  number  to  little  more  than  two  thousand  efiectivo 
men.      Having  heard  that  the  enemy  intended  to  throw  s 
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into  Baesein  and  cut  off  his  commiinication  with  that  place, 
it  being  no  longer  possible  to  cover  the  country,  Colonel 
(Dec.  8.)  Hartley  judiciously  moved  to  Titwalla  on  the  8th 
of  December,  froln  thence  he  continued  his  march  to- 
wards Doogaur,  nine  miles  east  of  Bassein,  The  Bombay  Govern- 
ment, over-anxious  to  recover  the  revenue,  disapproved  of  his 
quitting  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Bhore  Ghaut,  but  they  were 
not  fully  aware  of  the  strength  of  the  Mahratta  army,  or  the  ex- 
perience and  enterprise  of  the  principal  commander,  Ramchundur 
Gunnesh.  Finding  that  the  precautions  of  Goddard  had  effect- 
uaUy  prevented  an  attempt  to  succour  Basaoin,  the  Mahrattas 
had  determined  to  make  amends  for  its  loss  by  the  destruction 
of  the  covering  tamy.  On  the  10th  December,  their  united  force, 
amounting  in  horse  and  foot  to  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  men, 
thrice  attacked  the  Bombay  division  in  front  and  rear,  but  were 
each  time  steadily  repulsed.  Five  thousand  of  their  horse  made 
a  spirited  charge  on  the  left  of  Hartley's  line,  but  they  were  so 
well  received  that  no  impression  was  made,  and  the  troops 
sustained  but  little  loss,  having  only  eighteen  killed  or  woimded  ; 
two,  however,  were  officers.  Lieutenants  Drew  and  Cooper.  On 
the  ensuing  day  the  attack  was  renewed,  the  horse 
(Dec.  11.)  did  not  charge,  but  the  Mahratta  guns  did  considerable 
execution,  and  the  division  lost  Lieutenants  Cowan  and 
Feiraon,  with  upwards  of  one  hundred  men  ;  the  troops,  however, 
though  weakened  and  harassed  during  a  period  of  nearly  six 
weeks'  constant  fighting,  behaved  most  gallantly,  and  '  their 
conduct,'  says  Colonel  Hartley,  in  his  spirited  but  modest  dis- 
patches, '  only  confirms  me  in  the  high  opinion  I  shall  ever  have 
of  them.' 

On  the  right  and  left  of  Colonel  Hartley's  line  there  were 
two  eminences,  which,  when  well  secured,  completely  covered 
his  flanks.  These  heights  were  guarded  by  strong  pickets,  and 
Colonel  Hartley  having  observed  that  the  enemy's  skirmishers 
came  very  close  to  the  right  in  the  action  of  the  11th,  with  that 
judicious  anticipation  which  always  gave  the  Bombay  Sepoys 
so  much  confidence  in  Hartley,  he  strengthened  those  points  by 
directing  the  field  engineer  to  throw  up  a  small  breast-work, 
and  a  gun  was  sent  to  each  eminence  during  the  night,  both  to 
the  right  and  left.  Bamchundur  Gunnesh  perceived  the  ad- 
vantage of  carrying  one  of  these  points,  and  next  day  intended  to 
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direct  his  principal  attack  on  the  right  flank,  as  Hartley  had 
foreseen.  Orders  were  given  to  the  Mahratta  officers  to  advance 
in  front  and  rear ;  Ramchundur  in  person,  by  a  circuitous  rout« 
for  tlie  purpose  of  storming  the  height,  led  on  a  body  of  Arab  foot, 
•and.  a  thousand  regular  infantry  under  Signior  Noronha,'  a  Por- 
tuguese oflicer  in  the  Peishwa's  service.  A  body  of  the  best 
horse  supported  the  infantry,  and  Ramohundur  was  determined 

to  carry  thia  post  or  perish.  Taking  advantage  of  a 
(Dec.  12.)  thick   fog.   by  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  had 

approached  close  to  the  picket,  but  the  mist  suddenly 
cleared  away,  the  sun  shone  forth,  and  both  parties,  having  now 
a  near  and  full  view  of  each  other,  paused  for  a  moment — when 
a  brisk  fire  opened  at  once,  and  the  guns  did  surprising  execution ; 
the  storming  party  advanced  with  great  ardour  ;  guna  from  the 
right  of  the  line  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  assailants,  and 
committed  great  havoc  among  the  horse  ;  but  the  Mahrattas 
still  persevered— when  suddenly  their  flre  slackened,  and  a  body 
was  seen  borne  off  towards  the  rear  ;  it  was  Ramchundur 
Qunnesh,  who  fell  with  the  well-earned  reputation  of  a  gallant 
and  skilful  officer.  Signior  Noronha  was  wounded,  when  the 
enemy,  dispirited  by  the  loss  of  .their  leaders,  retired  precipitately 
and  with  heavy  loss.  In  the  action  of  the  12th,  the  Bombay 
troops  suffered  very  little,'  and  their  whole  conduct  appears  to 
have  been  much  more  justly  appreciated  by  the  Mahrattas  than 
by  their  own  government';  the  fact  is,  that  military  service 
in  India  seems  always  to  have  been  commended  rather  in  pro- 
portion to  the  result  than  to  the  duty  performed,  and  this  trying 
and  well-fought  campaign  is  scarcely  known,  even  to  the  gallant 
army  by  whom  it  was  maintained. 

'  I  find  this  Portuguese  officer  mentioned  in  very  high  terms  by 
Captain  Bonnevaux,  of  the  Madras  eBtabliahment,  in  a  letter  dated. 
Prison  in  Poonu,  25lh  February,  1781.  Captain  Bonnevaux,  entrusted 
with  an  overland  dispatch  from  the  Court  of  Directors,  was  taken 
near  the  coast  of  India,  carried  into  Viziodroog,  and  thrown  into  the 
fort  Russttlgurli.  Aflor  enduring  great  hardship  he  woa  conveyed  to 
Poona,  where  bisi  sufferings  were  liumanely  rejieved  by  Signior  Noronha. 

'  [According  to  u  letter  from  Colonel  Hartley  to  the  Bombay  Govern- 
ment of  Decunil.er  12,  1780.  his  losses  were  10  killed  and  80  wounded. 
(Forrest,  ,SekclU>n«  {MarStha  SerUt).  i.  434.)] 

'  Maliratta  MSS.,  and  letters.  The  Mahrattas  never  mention  Colonel 
.Hartley's  name,  and  always  attribute  the  defeat  of  their  army  and 
the  capture  of  Bassoin  to  tlie  same  person,  Uoddard. 
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Bassein  surrendered  on  the  1 1th  Decemher,'  and  General 
Goddard,  hearing  that  the  whole  omiy  had  attacked  the  Bombay 
division,  set  ofi  in  person  at  the  head  of  the  cavahy  and  the 
assembled  grenadiers  of  the  Bengal  and  Madras  troops,  with 
whom  he  reached  Colonel  Hartley's  camp  on  the  13th. 
He  expressed  his  admiration  of  the  judicious  position  which 
had  been  chosen,  and  of  the  fortitude  shown  by  the  troops  on 
that  and  on  every  occasion  where  harassing  service  and  great 
privation,  from  want  of  their  pay,  had  been  borne  not  only  with- 
out a  murniur,  but  with  the  greatest  cheerfulness.  The  whole 
anny  was  now  united  under  General  Goddard  ;  and  it  unfor- 
tunately happraied  that  the  orders  from  the  Court  of  Directors, 
before  alluded  to,  which  made  Hartley  the  junior  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  on  the  Bombay  establishment  until  all  those  formerly 
his  seniors  should  be  promoted,  was  at  this  time  promulgated, 
Lieut«nant-Colonel  Baillie,  of  the  Madras  establishment,  though 
just  promoted  to  that  rank,  immediately  claimed  bis  right,  and 
of  course  superseded  him.  Hartley  represented  the  peculiar 
mortification  to  which  he  was  subjected  ;  but  the  order  was  irre- 
vocable. He  quitted  the  army,  repaired  to  England,  and  laid 
his  case  before  the  Court  of  Directors,  who,  sensible  of  his  merit, 
although  they  could  not  alter  the  constitution  of  their  service, 
recommended  him  to  Sis  Majesty,  by  whom  he  was  appointed 
Lieutenant- Colonel  of  the  T3d  regiment.  Although  no  longer 
engaged  in  Mahratta  warfare,  he  was  afterwards  distinguished 
on  many  occasions  in  India^ ;  and  though  hitherto  beat  known 
as  Major-General  Hartley,  his  real  merit  is  not  less  conspicuous 
in  the  military  annals  of  our  country,  when  holding  the  rank  of 
Captain  of  Sepoys. 

The  reduction  of  Bassein,  and  the  defeat  of  the  army  in  the 
Concan,  were  severely  felt  by  Nana  Furnuwees.^  The  judicious 
operations  of  Goddard  had  secured  that  important  fortress, 
with  an  inconsiderable  loss  of  thirteen  men,  of  whom  was  one 
officer,  Lieutenant  Sir  John  Gordon,  who  died  of  his  wounds. 
On  the  same  day  that  General  Goddard  joined  Colonel  Hartley, 

'  [A  full  account  of  the  surrender  is  given  in  General  Goddard'a 
dispatch  of  December  12, 1780.  to  the  Bombay  Council,  which  is  printed 
at  pp.  430-2  of  Forrest's  Selections  {MarSthd  Seriee),  vol.  i.] 

'  Bombay  Becords. 

■  Mahratta  M88.,  and  letters. 
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the  Bombay  government  received  a  letter  from  Bengal,  dated 
ftth  October,  informing  them  of  their  intention  to  make  peace 
with  the  Mahrattas  :  ordering  that,  upon  the  Peishwa'a  intimating 
that  he  had  commanded  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  they  were 
immediately  to  desist  in  like  manner  ;  but,  until  such  an  intima- 
tion was  received,  they  were  urged  to  prosecute  the  war  with 
vigour.'  Similar  instructions  were  transmitted  to  General 
Goddard. 

To  account  for  these  orders  it  is  necessary  to  explain  that  the 
Supreme  Government  had  received  information  that  aU  the  Mah- 
rattas, except  Futih  Sing  Gaekwar  (whose  communication  was 
in  a  manner  cut  ofi  from  his  countrymen  by  the  British  troops, 
and  whose  interests  strongly  bound  him  to  the  Company),  wero 
combined  with  Hyder  and  the  Nizam  against  the  English,  and 
that  Nizam  Ally,  although  be  had  not  commenced  hostilitiee, 
was  the  contriver  of  the  whole  confederacy.  The  immediate 
cause  of  the  enmity  of  Nizam  Ally  towards  the  English  originated 
in  a  treaty  concluded  by  the  Madras  Government,  in  April,  1779, 
with  his  brother,  Buaalut  Jung,  Jagheerdar  of  Adonee,  by  which 
they  received  him  under  their  protection,  on  condition  of  their 
being  allowed  to  rent  the  district  of  Guntoor,  which  was  at  all 
events  to  come  into  their  possession  after  the  death  of  Busalut 
Jung.  The  alliance  alarmed  Nizam  Ally,  whose  jealousy  of 
Busalut  Jung  was  extreme'  ;  and  Hyder,  some  of  whose  lat« 
acquisitions  would  have  been  cut  oft  from  tlie  rest  of  his  territory, 
would  not  suffer  the  British  troops  to  take  possession  of  Guntoor, 
and  opposed  their  march  even  before  the  war  broke  out.  The 
treaty  of  the  Madras  Government  with  Busalut  Jung  was  illegal, 
because  it  never  received  the  sanction  or  ratification  of  the 
Governor- General  and  Council,  who  therefore,  when  it  came  to 
their  knowledge,  in  February,  1780,  disavowed  and  annulled  it, 
a  measure  which  tended  considerably  to  appease  the  resentment 
of  Nizam  Ally  ;   but,  from  the  time  of  the  Wurgaom  convention, 

'  Bombay  Records,  Sixth  Report. 

'  (The  Nizam's  resentment  at  the  annenatioo  of  the  Guntiir District 
was  certainly  a  factor  in  his  policy  of  forming  g,  confederacy  against 
the  EDglish.  But  '  the  Rumbold  papers  show  that  hia  displeasure 
had  been  arouseU  at  an  earlier  date  by  the  support  given  to  hii  enemy 
Ragoba  (Raghunuth  Riio)  by  the  Bombay  Government,  and  by  a 
project  whioli  Baslinge  had  planned  for  an  alliance  with  the  MarathS 
Raja  of  Nagpur.'     (O.H.I.,  p.  640,  and  footnote.)] 
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he  had  adopted  a  tone  of  overbearing  insolence,  which,  towards 
the  British  authorities,  he  had  not  before  ventured  to  assume. 
Hyder,  in  addition  to  those  motives  of  jealousy  aheady  described, 
had  a  very  strong  inducement  for  engaging  in  the  confederacy. 
The  conquests  he  had  made  as  far  north  as  the  Kistxia  had  been, 
ceded  to  him  by  Rugonath  Rao,  whom  he  affected  to  consider 
the  legitimate  Peishwa  ;  and  the  confirmation  of  this  cession 
on  the  part  of  the  Poona  ministers  was  preliniinary  to  his  be- 
coming a  party  in  the  alliance  ;  his  right  to  the  Mahratta  terri- 
tories south  of  the  Kistna  was  admitted,  and  the  future  tribute 
for  the  whole  of  his  possessions  was  fixed  at  the  inconsiderable 
sum  of  eleven  lacks  of  rupees. 

Mr.  Hastings,  although  Moodajee  Bhonslay  had  acquiesced 
in  the  scheme  of  a  general  confederacy  against  the  English, 
perceived  that  he  might  still  ultimately  indulge  the  hope  of  an 
alliance  with  them  at  some  favourable  period  ;  but,  from  the  crisis 
to  which  events  were  hastening,  he  began  to  doubt  whether  the 
neutorality  privately'  professed  by  Moodajee  could  be  lasting.  The 
Governor-Genera!  was  sensible  of  an  influence  which  Nizam  Ally, 
although  in  reality  an  enemy,  possessed  over  the  ruler  of  Berar, 
through  his,  Moodajee's,  dewan,  Dewakur  Punt,  without  whose 
counsel  Moodajee  decided  on  no  political  measure.  The  power 
of  Hyder  Ally  was  such  that  peace  with  the  Mahrattas  seemed 
necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  British  in  India  ;  but,  in  the  ad- 
versity which  threatened  them,  it  seenied  less  difficult  to  engage 
Moodajee  as  a  mediator  than  as  an  ahy.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, Mr.  Hastings  offered  peace  to  the  Peiahwa'a  government 
through  Moodajee  early  in  the  month  of  October,  on  the  following 
terms : — Ahmedabad  to  be  retained  for  Futih  Sing  ;  Gwalior 
for  the  Rana  of  Gohud  ;  and  Bassein,  if  in  possession  of  the  Com- 
pany at  tlie  time,  to  be  kept  by  them  ;  but  the  whole  of  the  other 
acquisitions  made  since  the  1st  January,  1779,  to  be  restored  ;  a 
provision  to  be  made  for  Rugonath  Eao  during  his  life,  and  a  place 
of  residence  fixed  wherever  he  might  desire,  except  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bombay  ;  at  all  events,  no  assisUince  to  be  afforded 
by  the  British  Government  in  reasserting  his  pretensions.  Such 
were  the  conditions  offered,  provided  the  Peishwa's  government 
agreed  to  enter  on  an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  the 
Company  against  Hyder  Ally  and  the  French  nation  ;  but,  if 
the  alliance  thus  tendered  should  not  be  accepted,  a  peace  was 
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proposed,  by  each  party  retaining  its  respective  conqueata. 
MoodttjeoBhonslay  was  to  be  the  declared  mediator  and  guarantee  ; 
the  subordinate  Govemmenta  in  India,  and  all  officers  commanding 
divisions  of  British  troops  were  to  desist  from  hostilities  upon 
the  Peishwa's  intimating  that  he  had  sent  like  orders  to  the 
commanders  of  his  armies.  But  before  these  proposals  reached 
Nagpoor,  news  had  arrived  of  the  disastrous  affair  where  Colonel 
Baillie's  detachment  was  destroyed  by  Hyder  Ally  near  Conje- 
varam  on  the  10th  September,'  on  which  Moodajee,  concluding 
that  the  Company's  affairs  were  desperate,  hesitated  in  becoming 
mediator,  unless  on  terma  to  which  the  Governor- General  and 
Council  would  not  accede. 

Moodajee  did  not  send  answers  to  the  proposals  from  Bengal 
for  upwards  of  two  months,  but  the  offers  made  to  him  accoimt 
for  the  orders  already  mentioned,  which  were  received  on  the 
west  of  India  in  December.  Although  the  wants  of  the  Bombay 
Presidency  had  been  partially  relieved  by  an  unexpected  supply 
of  money  from  Bengal,  the  prospect  of  peace,  notwithstanding 
the  sacrifices  they  must  make,  was  hailed  by  the  members  of  that 
government  with  satisfaction  ;  but  as  no  intimation  from  the 
Peishwa  arrived,  they  proposed  to  secure  the  Concan,  reduce 
the  forts,  and  then  act  only  on  the  defensive. 

A.D.  1781. — General  Goddard  was  detained  for  some  time 
by  the  fort  of  Arnaul,'  situated  on  a  small  island  ten  miles  north 
of  Bassein,  the  Killidar  of  which  refused  to  give  it  up  until  a  force 
appeared  before  it ; — he  then  surrendered  on  the  I8th  January. 
It  appeared  to  General  Goddard  that  an  advanced 
(Jan,  18.)  movement,  so  as  to  threaten  Poona,  was  more  likely 
to  facilitate  the  negotiations  of  the  Qovemor-Genera! 
with  the  Peishwa  than  wasting  time  in  attempting  to  reduce 
hill-forts,  the  greater  part  of  which  seemed  totally  impregnable. 
Although  General  Goddard.  by  order  from  the  Court  of  Directors, 
was  now  Commander  m-Chief  of  the  Bombay  army,  he  was  still 
entrusted  with  Ins  former  powers  from  Bengal,  and  at  liberty 
in  a  grfat  degiee  to  follow  his  own  plans.  The  orders  from 
Bengal,  although  thev  desired  that  tho  war  should  be  vigorously 

'  See  «ilkt,  vol    II 

»  [The  fort  of  Arnfila  (Arnaul)  itill  exists  in  a  good  state  of  pro. 
wrvation  The  garrison  which  Hurrendered  to  Goddard  compneed 
about  SOO  men      (Irurreat,  SeUcilons  {Maratha  Seriei),  i.  435.)] 
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prosecuted  in  the  event  of  raceiving  no  intimation  from  the  Peiahwa, 
were  yet  of  a  nature  to  unsettle  any  steady  plan  of  the  authorities 
acting  in  subordinate  co-operation  ;  and  from  Madras,  where  all 
their  evils  were  attributed,  with  some  justice,  '  to  Rugoha  Dada 
and  the  Mahratta  war,'  every  dispat«h  to  Bombay,  teeming  with 
regrets  on  this  subject,  pressed  the  necessity  of  peace  with  the 
Mahrattos  and  an  attack  on  Hyder's  poasessione  on  the  Malabar 

Under  these  circumstances  Goddard  adopted  the  half  measure 
of  threatening,  without  being  prepared  to  carry  his  threat  into 
execution  ;  and  this  excellent  officer  conunitted  his  first  error  by 
a  departure  from  a  rule  which  common  observation  inculcates, 
even  in  ordinary  life.  He  advanced  towards  the  passes  of  the 
mountains  ;  Hurry  Punt,  then  in  the  Concan,  retired  to  Poena, 
but  left  the  Bhore  Ghaut  guarded.  It  was  gallantly  attacked  by 
Colonel  Parker  at  the  head  of  the  advanced  party  of  Bengal  troops 
on  the  night  of  the  8th  of  February.  He  forced  the  pass  with  ease, 
and  the  troops  were  encamped  at  Kundalla,  on  the  same  spot 
which  Captain  Stewart  had  occupied  about  three  years  before, 
where  they  were  soon  joined  by  the  greater  part  of  the  force  ; 
although  Goddard,'  with  the  headquarters,  remained  at  the 
village  of  Campoly  at  the  bottom  of  the  Ghauts. 

Their  appearance  gave  Nana  Fumuwees  no  alarm,  for  his 
political  boldness  was  contrasted  in  an  extraordinary,  but 
amongst  Bramins   by  no   means  a  singidar,  manner  with   his 

'  Nana  Fumuwees,  as  appears  by  hia  letters,  had  very  exact  intel- 
ligence of  everything  ;  but  in  stating  Goddard's  force  at  ten  thousand 
fighting  men,  ha  greatly  over-estimates  it. 

The  following  is  the  exact  number,  exclusive  of  European  officers  : — 


Madras  Artillery 
Bombay  Artillery 
Bombay  Regiment 
Madras  Begiment 
Bengal  Golundaza,  or 
Bengal  Sepoya 
Bombay  Sepoys 
Madras  Sepoys     . 
Cavalry 
Lascars  and  Pioneers 


Present  jot  duty. 


Native  Artillery 
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personal  timidity,  and  the  only  effects  produced  on  him  by  the 
advance  to  the  Ghauta  were  additional  efforts  to  increase  the 
army,  and  the  most  vigorous  preparations  for  rendering  the  country 
a  desert  and  Poona  a  ruin.  He ,  however,  tried  to  amuse  General 
Goddard  by  sending  an  unauthorized  agent  to  treat  with  him, 
which  induced  Goddard  to  make  overtures  on  the  terms  proposed 
through  Moodajee  Bhonslay.  Of  these  Nana  affected  ignorance ; 
Goddard  sent  him  a  copy  of  the  terma,  and  thus  subjected  them 
to  positive  rejection  ;  for  Nana  Fumuwees  observed  that  pro- 
posals had  been  tendered  by  the  Governor- General,  but  that 
Moodajee  had  refused  to  forward  them  ;  that  these  now  sent 
could  not  be  listened  to,  nor  at  that  time  would  any  terma  what- 
ever be  admitted  in  which  Hyder,  the  ally  of  the  Mahratta  state, 
was  not  included.*  It  is  probable  that  General  Goddard's  own 
judgement  disapproved  of  such  unavailing  concession,  but  he  was 
urged  to  it  by  letters  from  Sir  Eyre  Coote,'  at  Madras,  who,  in 
the  month  of  October.  1780,  had  been  sohcited  by  the  Governor- 
General  to  repair  to  the  coast  and  retrieve  the  fortunes  and  honour 
of  his  country  ;  a  call  which  was  as  gratifying  to  the  feelings  of 
the  general  as  to  the  army  of  Fort  St.  George. 

'  The  reply  which  I  have  expreaaed,  as  above,  ia  couched  in  the 
following  amooth  terms,  after  explainiiig  that  Moodajee  had  refused 
to  forward  (he  terms.  Nona  observea,  '  the  copy  ot  the  proposals 
which  you  have  sent  has  been  read  from  beginning  U)  end  by  your 
friend  ;  and  it  ia  certain  that  the  contents  therein  written  are  not 
proper  or  fit  for  the  approbation  ot  this  govemraent.  If  you  be 
sincere  in  your  desire  of  Iriendahip,  it  ia  incumbent  on  you  to  make 
proposals,  which  ahall  include  those  persons  who  at  this  time  are  allied 
to  and  connected  with  the  councila  of  this  state.'  (Extract  of  a 
letter  from  Nana  Furnuweea  to  General  Goddard,  5th  March,  1781.) 

>  [In  a  letter  ot  March  I,  1781,  Sir  Eyre  Coote  wrote  as  follows 
to  General  Goddard  :  '  Although  I  ever  consider  the  policy  of  warring 
against  the  Maratha  State  a  most  ruinous  one  in  the  interests  both 
ot  the  Company  and  the  English  nation  ;  still,  on  the  eve  of  your 
late  auccess  it  we  had  no  other  power  to  combat  against,  I  might 
have  subscribed  to  the  plan  you  advise  me  as  laid  down  for  the  opeta- 
tiona  o£  your  campaign,  as  the  most  iikoly  to  procure  us  honourable 
terms  of  accommodation  ;  but,  engaged  as  wa  are  in  a  scene  ot  con- 
tention, I  may  say,  with  every  power  of  any  consideration  in  India, 
all  steps,  the  event  of  which  could  not  be  clearly  ascertained  as  an 
unfailing  remedy,  must  be  exceptionable.  ...  I  must  therefore  impose 
it  upon  you  as  a  duty  you  owe  your  King,  your  country,  and  your 
employers,  to  leave  no  means,  which  nay  depend  upon  you,  untried 
toeSect  a  i>oaco  willi  the  Marathas,'  Obc.  (Forrest,  5e2«clton«  (JfardfAd 
Serie»),  i.  446.)] 
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Nana  Fumuwees  had  sent  the  Peiahwa,  now  in  his  seventh  year, 
to  Poorundhur  ;  Hurry  Punt  Phurkay  and  Tookajee  Holkar 
commanded  the  main  body  o£  hia  army,  with  which  Nana  himself 
advanced  towards  the  Ghauts,  and  Pureshram  Bhow  Putwurdhun 
was  sent  down  into  the  Concan  with  a  force  of  twelve  thousand 
men,  to  harass  Goddard's  detachments  and  obstruct  the  com- 
munication with  Bombay.'  An  opportunity  soon  presented  itself; 
a  detachment  of  two  corps,  the  1st  Bombay  and  6th  Bengal 
battalions  under  Captain  Mackay,  when  returning  from  Panwell 

aa  an  escort  to  a  convoy  of  grain  for  the  army,  were  very 
Wi  l'    ^"^^'y  attacked  by  Pureshram  Bhow.      On  the  night  of 

the   15th  March  Captain    Mackay  had  brought    up  his 

convoy  a  distance  of  twelve  miles  to  the  village  of 
(16.)     Chouke,'  when  early  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  March 

he  was  suddenly  assailed  by  the  whole  force  of  Pureshran* 
Bhow,  which  he  repulsed  though  not  without  difficulty  ;  but 
Pureshram  Show's  lose  was  comparatively  very  severe.  Both 
battalions  behaved  well,  and  the  Bengal  Sepoys,  who  had  never 
before  been  so  closely  engaged,  showed  very  great  spirit  One 
company,  however,  in  charging  a  body  of  horse  with  the  bayonet, 
after  having  routed  them,  were  drawn  forward  in  the  eagerness 
of  pursuit,  when  the  Mahrattas,  than  whom,  if  no  troops  sooner 
fly,  none  are  so  speedily  rallied,  wheeled  about,  charged  and 
overpowered  them,  but  the  contiguity  of  the  line  saved  them  from 
total  destruction.  Captain  Mackay  had  still  twelve  long  miles 
to  march  before  he  could  reach  the  bottom  of  the  Ghaut :  the 
face  of  the  country  in  the  Concan  has  already  been  described, 
and  although  the  road  was  the  beat  in  the  country,  it  was  a  mere 

'  Letter  from  Nana  Fumunees  to  the  Peiahwa  at  Poorundhur. 
The  letters  which  I  shall  from  this  time  have  occEiaion  to  refer  to, 
both  from  Nana  Fumuwees  and  Hurry  Pvint  Phurkay,  are  all  trans- 
latedfrom  originab  intheirownhandwriting.  They  were  found  amongst 
the  records  in  tlie  Peiahwa's  palace,  recovered  by  Captain  Henry 
Robertson,  Collector  ot  Poena,  and  the  late  Lieutenant  John  M'Leod, 
Reaident  at  Buahire,  when  assistant  to  Mr.  Chaplin,  Commisaioner, 
and  by  those  gentlemen  they  were  made  over  to  me,  by  special  authority. 
from  the  Honourable  M.  Elphinatone. 

2  [The  village  of  Chauk  lies  immediately  below  the  well-known 
hill-sanitarium,  Matheran,  in  the  Karjat  idiuka,  Kolaba  District.  It 
has  given  ita  name  to  the  southernmost  bluff  of  Matheran  known  as 
Cliauk  Point.  It  is  situated  on  the  main  toad  to  Kampoli  (Carapoly) 
which  la  now  overlooked  by  the  Bhor  Ghat  reversing-station  oi  the 
G.I.P.  Railway.     {Malherdn,  by  Mrs.  A.  K.  Oliver,  Bombay,  1906.)] 
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pathway  fchro\^h  a  tract  exooedingly  rugged,  full  of  deep  n 
and  dells,  strong  jungles  on  his  right  and  left,  and  frequently  high 
rocks  and  precipices  within  musket  shot  on  both  sides.  Captain 
Mackay  renewed  his  march  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  and  advanced 
before  morning  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Campoly,  whence  General 
Goddard  sent  out  a  reinforcement  with  carriage  for  his  wounded, 
and  enabled  him  to  bring  in  his  men  and  the  whole  convoy 
without  further  molestation. 

The  movement  towards  the  Ghauts,  from  which  Goddard  cal- 
culated advantageous  political  results,  had  completely  failed, 
and  the  Bombay  Government,  in  the  prospect  of  keeping  Guzerat 
and  the  Concan,  did  not  regret  that  an  end  was  put  to  the  negotia- 
tion ;  even  Mr.  Hastings,  in  that  view,  considered  the  rejection 
of  his  proposals  as  a  circumstance  by  no  means  imiortunate. 
The  opinion  of  the  Bombay  Government,  in  regard  to  a  system  of 
defence  and  sending  back  the  Madras  troops  to  the  assistance 
of  their  own  Presidency,  was  now  adopted  by  Goddard  ;  but  as 
the  season  for  taking  forts  was  nearly  at  an  end,  he  proposed 
raising  a  work  and  establishing  a  strong  garrison  at  the  Bhore 
-Ghaut,  of  which  Mr.  Hornby  disapproved  and  judiciously  ob- 
served that  a  largo  garrison  left  at  the  Bhore  Ghaut,  a  pass  which 
experience  had  shown  they  could  at  any  time  carry  with  ease, 
would  be  but  a  waste  of  money  and  of  men.  The  capture,  as 
Mr.  Hornby  observed,  of  Rajmacbee,  a  fort  a  little  to  the  north 
of  the  Bhore  Ghaut,  which  might  have  been  easily  reduced, 
would,  with  a  very  small  garrison,  have  served  both  to  form  a 
depot  and  to  distress  the  enemy. 

After  some  deliberation  it  was  resolved  in  Council  that  the 
army  should  return  to  canton  for  the  rains  at  Bombay  and 
Kallian ;  that  the  Madras  troops  should  be  sent  back  to  their 
own  Presidency,  and  two  of  their  own  battahons  sent  down  to 
assist  in  the  defence  of  Telhcherry,  which  they  had  intended  to 
abandon  until  they  received  some  treasure  from  Bengal ;  but 
this  ancient  possession  they  now  determined  to  defend.  Aft«r 
all  had  been  thus  settled.  General  Goddard  found  it  impracticable 
to  march  without  sacrificing  a  great  part  of  his  stores  and  equip- 

monls.     About  the  1st  of  April  he  had  sent  down  to 
(April  1.)  Fanwell  a  strong  escort  of  three  battalions  of  Sepoys, 

ten  guns,  and  the  whole  of  the  cavalry,  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  on  another  convoy  of  grain  and  stores.     On  the  road 
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to  Panwell  this  escort,  commanded  by  Lieu  tenant- Colonel  Browne, 
was  attacked  by  Pureehram  Bhow,  and  although  every  exertion 
was  made  to  save  the  cattle,  the  Mahrattas,  whose  dexterity 
in  driving  off  unloaded  builocka  ia  remarkable,'  carried  away  a 
tionsiderable  number  of  them.  The  escort  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  bring  on  the  convoy  through  the  whole  force  o£ 
Pureahram  Bhow,  but  Holkar  waa  sent  down  the  Ghauta  by  Nana 
Fumuwees  to  atrengthen  him  ;  when  Colonel  Browne,  on  hearing 
of  the  great  army  which  lay  in  his  route,  deemed  it  impracticable 
to  advance  without  a  reinforcement,  ,in  which  opinion  General 
Goddard  coincided.  Unfortunately  the  greater  part  of  the 
cattle  of  the  army  had  been  sent  down  to  aasist  in  tranaporting 
the  auppliea,  eo  that  Goddard  could  not  march  with  his  own  force 
without  aacriiicing  a  great  deal  of  public  property,  and  with  a 
part  he  was  aure  of  being  cut  off  by  the  enemy  ;  he  therefore 
represented  his  aituation  to  Bombay,  and  entreated  the  Govern- 
ment to  send  every  diaposable  man  of  their  garrison  to  reinforce 
Colonel  Browne,  a  requeat  with  which  they  instantly  complied, 
and  the  escort  advanced  without  delay.  The  Mahratta  force 
amounted  to  upwards  of  twenty-five '  thouaand  horse,  besides 
aeveral  bo<liea  of  rocket  men  and  infantry ;  they  attacked  the 
escort  during  their  march  for  three  days,  but  were  constantly 
baflfled  and  repulaed  by  the  skill  of  Colonel  Browne,  whose  conduct 
was  the  theme  of  very  great  praise. 

He  brought  in  his  convoy  safe,'  but  with  the  loss  of  one  hundred 
and  six  men  killed  *  and  wounded  during  the  three  days  on  which   - 
he  marched. 

'  The  usual  way  is  for  two  or  three  horseman  to  Bteal  forward 
quietly,  get  the  bullocks'  heads  turned  to  a  (lank,  when  a  tew,  on 
each  side,  gallop  at  them  with  their  apears  ;  two  or  three  goad  them 
from  behind,  and  off  they  go  at  full  speed,  guided  in  any  direction 
with  great  facility.  The  Madras  followers,  who  are  by  far  the  most 
active  of  all  camp  people  (though  the  practice  is  not  confined  to  them), 
tie  the  bullock's  load  to  his  head,  so  that  when  the  animal  throws  hia 
load  in  any  way,  he  ia,  as  it  were,  anchored  ;  and  whilst  the  rope 
holds,  he  cannot  get  away  ;  but  when  unloaded,  or  let  loose  to  graze, 
they  are  very  apt  to  be  carried  off.  even  from  within  the  camp  guarda. 

'  Letter  from  Nana  Fumuwees.  Colonel  Browne  reported  them 
only  twenty  thousand. 

'  Nana  Fumuwees  states  that  they  took  from  one  hundred  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty  bullocks,  chiefly  laden  with  sugar. 

*  Of  thia  number  there  were  five  officers,  namely  Captain  Bowles, 
Lieutenants  Wheldon  and  Tindall,  of  the  Bombay  Infantry,  ISnaigns 
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(Apr.    16.) — The   junction   of   this   detachment   oq   tha    1 5th 
April   enabled   General    Goddard   to    prepare    for    his    retreat. 
By  the  19th  he  had  sent  down  his  guQB  and  baggage 
(19.)     to  the  bottom  of   the  Ghauta,   unobserved,  as  he  sup- 
posed, by  the  enemy  ;    but  the   Mahrattas  had  correct 
information  of  tiie  least  stir  in  his  camp,  and  were  silently  but 
anxiously  watching  the  result.     Tookajee  Holkar,  with  fiftoea 
thousand  men,  without  any  baggage,  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
KusBOor  Ghaut,   and  Pureshram   Bhow,   with  twelve  thousand, 
was  also  below  the  Ghauts  near  Bheema  Shunkur.      Hurry  Punt 
Pburkay  was  above  the  Ghauts,  between  Kundalla  and  Karlee, 
with    above    twenty-five    thousand   horse,  four    thousand  foot, 
and  several    light   field-pieces.     Genera!  Goddard'a   information 
represented  Holkar  and  Pureshram  Bhow  as  about  to 
20  1      ^^'^^f'i  ^^^  Ghauts,  but  on  the  20th,  the  moment  that 
Goddard  marched.  Hurry  Punt's  force  poured  down  into 
the  Concan,'  took  a  considerable  quantity  of  baggage,  consisting 
of  tents,  boxes  of  musket  ammunition,  and  two  thousand  cannon- 
shot,'     On  the  20th  Goddard  halted  at  Kalapoor,  and 
21^'    renewed  his  march  on  the  2l8t     His  rear  had  scarcely 
cleared    the   groimd    of   encampment,    when    the    first 
shot     from     Hurry     Punt's    guns     struck     a     tumbril     full     of 
ammunition,    which    instantly   exploded,    and   although    it    did 
very   little    mischief,    the    Mahrattas    were   greatly    encouraged 
by    the    circumstance    and    harassed    the    troops    during    the 
whole  of  their  march  to  Chouka     The  nature  of  the  ground 
gave   their   irregular  infantry  every  advantage,    as  they   were 
enabled  fronj  the  cover   of   rocka,   bushes,    and  ravines   t«   take 
deliberate    aim,     and     Holkar     and     Pureshram      Bhow      made 
their  appearance   in   front   about   nine   o'clock   in   the  morning. 
At    one    o'clock     in     the     afternoon,     when    Goddard     pitched 
his     camp,     the     enemy     retired.     Hurry     Punt    to     Kalapoor, 
and  the  others  to  some  distance  in  the  rear  of  the    right   flank 
of  the  British  army.     The  loss  on  the  2l8t,  which  was  severe, 
fell  principally  upon  the  Bengal  Sepoys,  who  were  stationed   in 
the   rear  and    behaved    with    much    gallantry.      On    the    22d 

Gibbtngs  and  Richardson,  the  former  of  the  Madras  and  the  latt«c 
of  the  Bengal  eBtublishment. 

'  Ueneral  Ooildard'B  and  Hurry  Punt's  dispatches. 
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General  Goddard  halted,  and  again  marched  on  the  23d,  when  the 
attack  was  renewed,  but  the  baggage  having  been  sent  forward 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  was  thus  enabled  to  get  on  a  con- 
Biderable  distance  before  the  enemy  came  up.  The  attack  on 
the  rear  was  at  one  time  very  determined,  and  the  6th  Bengal 
and  13thi  Bombay  battalions  particularly  distinguished  them- 
selves under  the  conimand  of  Lieutenant- Colonel  Parker  of  the 
Bengal  establishment,  an  excellent  officer,  who  fell  whilst  bravely 
exerting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  rearguard.  General  Goddard 
observing  that  the  enemy  always  retired  when  they  saw  him 
established  in  hia  camp,  ijiade  a  show  of  pitching  his  tents ;  the 
manceuvre  succeeded,  and  being  the  last  march  was  judi- 

an  x'  cioua  The  army  arrived  at  Panwell  on  the  evening  of  the 
23d  of  April  without  further  molestation.  On  this  retreat, 
which  the  Mahrattas  consider  one  of  their  most  signal  victories. 
General  Goddard'a  army  sustained  a  heavy  loss  of  four  hundred 
and  sixty-six  in  killed  and  wounded,  of  whom  eighteen  were  ■ 
European  officers,' 

Although  the  Mahratta  troops,  particularly  the  infantry  and 
that  part  of  the  horae  under  Pureahram  Bhow  Putwurdhun, 
behaved  well,  it  may  be  here  remarked  as  a  symptom  of  the 
decline  of  military  spirit,  that  the  dispatches  of  Hurry  Punt  are 
written  in  a  style  of  the  most  vaunting  gasconade,  in  which  Bramin 
commanders,   before   this  period,  were  less    apt  to  indulge  than 


Lieutenant- Colonel  John  Neville  Parker,  Bengal  Native  Infantry. 

Captain  Sanibers,  Bombay  Native  Infantry. 

Lieutenant  Gibson  and  Surgeon  Penny,  Madras  Artillery, 

Wounded. 
Lieutenant  William  Rattray,  Bengal  Artillery. 
lieutenant  F.  W.  Rutledge,  Madras  Artillery. 
Lieutenant  Duncan,  Major  of  Brigade,  Madras  Native  Infantry. 
LieutenantB  Hall,  Taylor,  More  and  Smith,  Bengal  Native  Infantry. 
Captain  Bannatyne,  Lieutenants  Taylor,  Mills  and  Reynolds,  Ensigns 

Read  and  King  of  the  Bombay  Native  Infantry,  and  Mr.  Flemingi 

Surgeon- General  of  the  army. 
[For  a  full  account  of  the  retreat  see  General  Goddard'a  dispatches 
of  April  22  and  24,  1781,  printed  on  pp.  4SI-3  of  Forrest's  Seleciiona 
Maratkd  Serie»),  vol  i.] 
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either  Mahratta  or  Mahomedan  oflicera.  The  loss  of  the  Enghsh 
waa  estimated  by  tho  Mahrattas  at  fifteen  hundred  men,  one  gun, 
several  tumbrils,  and  a  great  part  of  their  baggage  ;  both  Huny 
Punt  and  Nana  Fumuwees  acknowledged  that  they  too  had 
sustained  a  heavy  loss,  both  in  men  and  horses.* 

The  reinforcement  for  Tellicherry  and  the  Madras  troops  were 
embarked  and  sent  off  as  predetermined  ;  but  the  European 
privates  were  drafted  into  the  Bombay  regiment,  ft  measure 
against  which  the  Madras  Government  bitt«rly  inveighed.  The 
remainder  of  the  army,  after  they  had  remained  encamped  for 
some  weeks  at  Panwell,  marched  to  Kallian,  where  they  were 
cantoned  for  the  monsoon  under  command  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Baillie.'  Ten  thousand  Mahrattaa  were  sent  towards 
Guzerat  under  Mahdoo  Rao  Ramchundur,  the  garrisons  in  the 
Concan  were  strengthened,  and  the  main  body  of  the  Peishwa's 
army  returned  &a  usual  to  their  homes.' 

Whilst  these  events  were  passing  on  the  west  of  India,  the 
Governor- General  and  Council  in  Bengal,  having  disapproved  of 
the  Bombay  defensive  system,  were  endeavouring  to  create  a 
powerful  diversion,  by  carrying  hostilities  into  the  heart  of 
Sindia's  territory  ;  that  he,  the  principal  promoter,  should  be- 
come the  greatest  sufferer  by  the  war  ;  and  Mr.  Hastings  was  at 
the  same  time  engaged  in  an  intricate  negotiation,  for  the  purpose 
of  detaching  Moodajee  Bhonslay  from  the  confederacy. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  a  division  of  troops  under 
Major,  now  by  regular  promotion,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Camao 
had  been  prepared  to  assist  the  Rana  of  Gohud  ;  and  as  the 
brilliant  succes-ses  of  Captain  Popham,  who  was  appointed  a  major 
for  his  gallant  enterprise  on  GwalJor,  had  cleared  the  Gohud 
territory  of  the  enemy,  Colonel  Camac  invaded  Malwa,  reduced 
Sippree,  and  advanced  to  Seronje,  where  he  arrived  on  the  16th 
of  February.  Mahadajee  Sindia,  who  was  marching  from  the 
westward  to  oppose  him,  came  up  with  his  division  at  the  latter 
place,,  and  Colonel  Camac,  having  taken  post,  allowed  himself 
to  bo  surrounded.  The  want  of  provisions  and  forage  soon  re- 
duced him  to  great  distress.  Perceiving  the  mistake  he  had  made, 
and  the  great  danger  to  be  incurred  by  retiring,  he  sent  off  the  most 
pressing  letters  to  Colonel  Morgan,  commanding  in  the  Oude 
•  Original  lettora.  '  Bombay  Recorda. 
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territory,  to  send  on  a  reinforcement  to  hia  relief.  Lieut«nant- 
Colonel  Miiir  was  detached  accordingly,  with  three  battalions 
of  infantry,  two  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  a  company  of  artillery. 
But  in  the  meantime  Lieutenant-Colonel  Camac  was  attacked 
by  Sindia,  and  cannonaded  in  his  camp  for  seven  days  succes- 
sively, when  he  determined  to  attempt  a  retreat  at  all 
(Har.  7>)  hazards.  At  midnight  on  the  7th  March,  with  great 
skill  he  commenced  his  march  and  was  not  discovered 
(8.)  till  daybreak,  but  on  the  8th  and  9th  he  was  con- 
(9_j  stantly  harassed,  until  his  arrival  at  the  town  of 
Mahautpoor,  where  he  forced  the  inhabitants  to  supply 
him  with  provisions,  and  then  turned  and  fronted  his  pursuers. 
Sindia  encamped  every  night  at  the  distance  of  five  or  six 
miles  from  the  British  troops,  in  a  state  of  instant  readiness, 
having  his  heavy  baggage  at  an  equal  distance  in  his  rear. 
This  disposition  to  guard  against  surprise  continued  for  several 
nights,  until  Colonel  Camac  by  his  seeming  want  of  enterprise 
had  thrown  the  wily  Mahratta  off  his  guard  ;  when,  on  the 
night  of  the  24th  of  March,  he  entered  Sindia's  camp,  attacked 
and  routed  his  force,  killed  numbers  of  his  men,  took  thirteen 
o!  hia  guns,  three  elephants,  his  principal  standard,  twenty-one 
camels,  and  many  horses.  This  achievement,  which  deservedly 
ranks  very  high  and  marks  a  military  genius,  was  suggested  by 
Captain  Bruce,  the  same  officer  who  led  the  escalade  at  Gwalior. 
It  was  of  the  utmost  importance,  not  only  in  raising  the  fame 
of  the  British  arms,  but  in  particularly  affecting  Sindia,  whose 
reputation  had  suffered,  whibt  that  of  the  Bramin  party  supported 
by  Holkar  was  greatly  increased  by  the  supposed  victory  over 
General  Goddard  Colonel  Muir's  detachment  did  not  join  that 
of  Colonel  Camac  until  the  4th  of  April,  when  the  former  assumed 
the  command  ;  but  although  their  united  forces  kept  the  field 
and  encamped  during  the  rains  within  the  territory  of  Sindia, 
they  obtained  no  further  advantage,  and  were  frequently  strait- 
ened for  supplies  by  numerous  bodies  of  horse  from  Sindia's 
camp,  which  continued  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  own. 
Endeavours  were  ineffectually  used  by  the  English  to  excite  active 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  Rajpoot  princes  in  the  neighbour- 
hood against  the  Mahrattas  ;  and  Gwalior  was  restored  to  the 
Rana  of  Gohud,  in  hopes  by  this  act  of  good  faith  to  wean  him 
from  a  disposition  he  had  evinced  of  making  terms  for  himself 
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with  Mahadajee  Sindia  ;  but  the  Rana  was  not  mclined  to  bring 
forward  the  slender  reaourcea  which  he  possessed  ;  and  matters 
remained  in  this  situation  until  the  commencement  of  a  negotia- 
tion on  the  part  of  Sindia  with  Colonel  Muir  in  the  month  of 
August.  But  although  the  Governor-General's  scheme  of  stirring 
up  those  petty  princes  against  their  Mahratta  superiors  failed. 
hia  negotiations  with  the  Baja  of  Berar  were  productive  of  more 


Moodajee,  to  support  appearances  with  the  confederates, 
had  sent  forward  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  horse  towards 
Kuttack  in  the  month  of  October,  1779,  under  hia  second  son, 
Chimnajee  ;  but  in  order  to  convince  Mr.  Hastings  that  his  real 
deeign  was  not  hostile  to  the  English,  they  were  seven  months  in 
reaching  their  destination  ;  this  favourable  symptom,  however, 
did  not  induce  the  Bengal  Government  to  relax  in  their  vigilance 
or  to  circumscribe  their  efforts.  It  had  been  determined  at  Cal- 
cutta, on  the  news  of  Hyder's  invasion  of  Arcot,  to  send  a  division 
of  six  battahons  of  Sepoys  to  assist  in  the  war  against  him,  as 
soon  as  the  season  permitted  of  their  marching  along  the  coast 
towards  the  Camatic  Payeen  Ghaut.  This  force  was  to  have 
been  assembled  in  the  month  of  October,  under  the  command  of 
Lieu  tenant- Colonel  Pearse,  and  it  was  hoped  that  Moodajee 
might  be  induced  to  aid  them  with  a  body  of  cavalry,  but  as 
Chimnajee's  army  lay  in  the  route,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
suspend  Colonel  Pearse's  march  until  Moodajee's  answer  was 
received. 

When  the  repliee  did  arrive  on  the  9th  January,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  send  on  the  detachment,  and  Colonel  Pearse,  on  entering 
the  territory  of  Moodajee,  was  instructed  to  observe  an  exact 
discipline,  to  protect  the  country,  and  to  consider  the  Raja  of 
Berar  as  a  friend,  until  any  attempt  was  made  to  obstruct  his 
march,  when  he  was  commanded  to  force  his  way  against  all 
opposition.  To  reconcile  Moodajee,  however,  to  this  measure, 
the  Governor-General  deputed  an  agent,  Mr.  David  Anderson, 
to  Kuttack,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  reasons  and  obtain- 
ing, if  possible,  a  bo<ly  of  two  thousand  horse  to  co-operate  with 
■Colonel  Pearse.  Before  Mr.  Anderson  reached  Ballasore,  Chim- 
najee had  proceeded  with  hia  army  to  attack  the  fort  of  Dhikanall, 
the  Raja  of  which  had  neglected  to  remit  the  tribute  and  refused 
to  pay  the  arrears.    Mr.  Anderson,  however,  proceeded  to  Kuttack, 
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and  thence  returaed  to  Calcutta.  Chimnajee,  in  the  meantime, 
had  quitted  the  hiUa  and  come  down  with  his  army  to  the  open 
country.  Colonel  Pearse  had  not  only  been  allowed  to  pass 
without  molestation,  but  assistance  was  afforded  in  procuring 
supplies  through  the  province  of  Orissa  ;  and  the  most  friendly 
ftissurances  were  continued  on  the  part  of  Chimnajee.  The  posi- 
tion of  this  Mahratta  army  was  threatening ;  the  government  ot 
Berar  had  behaved  liberally  to  General  Goddard,  and  civilly 
to  Colonel  Pearse :  Moodajee  had  been  so  situated  as  to  be 
compelled  to  join  the  confederacy,  or  at  once  declare  his  alliance 
with  the  English ;— the  last  a  daring,  a  doubtful,  and  a  generous 
poUcy,  too  great  for  any  Mahratta  to  adventure.  The  Governor- 
General  secretly  promised  to  advance  Moodajee  the  sum  of  sixteen 
la«ks  of  rupees,  in  order  to  engage  his  aid,  either  in  the  alliance 
or  mediation  proposed  ;  for  it  is  not  very  clear  how  this  bribe 
was  originally  tendered.  Twelve  lacks  were  now  offered  to  Chim- 
najee if  he  would  withdraw  his  troops  and  return  to  Nagpoor ; 
at  the  same  time  it  was  carefully  expressed  that  the  money  was 
not  given  in  a  manner  to  enable  them  hereafter  to  demand  it  as 
a  right  or  to  expect  it  in  future,  but  merely  to  bespeak  their  friend- 
ship and  engage  them  against  Hyder,  who  was  represented  to 
have  at  this  period  received  sunnuds  from  the  Emperor  for  the 
whole  Deccan  ;  at  the  subjugation  of  which,  including  the  com- 
plete peninsula  of  India,  he  was  said  to  be  aiming.  The  son  of 
Moodajee  observed  that  on  payment  of  fifty  lacks  he  would  be 
happy  to  afford  the  British  Government  a  proof  of  his  friendship, 
by  retiring  to  Nagpoor  and  uniting  against  Hyder,  especially  if 
it  should  appear  that  he  had  procured  sunnuds  for  the  Deccan. 
This  fictitious  report  obtained  credence,  especially  with  Nizam 
Ally,  and  it  tended  greatly  once  more  *o  tiirn  his  versatile  and 
treacherous  mind  against  Hyder,  whom  as  a  rival  Mussulman,  and 
an  upstart  eclipsing  him,' he  hated  and  feared. 

After  some  discussion,  conducted  with  much  ability  on  the  part  of 
Mr,  Anderson,  Chimnajee  at  last  observed  that  of  the  sixteen  lacks 
originally  promised,  three  lacks  had  been  paid  ;  but  if  the  balance 
of  thirteen  lacks  wore  now  tendered,  he  would  withdraw  ;  that 
two  thousand  horse,  at  fifty  thousand  rupees  a  month,  should 
be  sent  to  join  Colonel  Pearse  against  Hyder,  provided  the 
Governor- General  and  Council  would  assist  the  Berar  state  in 
raising  a  loan  of  ten  lacks  of  rupees,  and  aid  Moodajee  in  reducing 
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Gurrah  and  Mundelah  :  districts  which,  the  reader  may  recollect, 
had  been  taken  by  Ballajee  Bajee  Rao  during  his  first  campaign  in 
1742,  before  the  return  of  Rughoojee  from  the  Camatic,  and  which, 
from  their  vicinity  to  their  northern  frontier,  had  ever  since 
been  an  object  of  the  greatest  Jealousy  to  the  Bhonslays  of  Berar. 
The  tenders  were  accepted,  and  thus  by  an  objectionable  poUcy 
justifiable  only  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  circumstances,  Mr. 
Hastings  temporarily  detached  the  eastern  Mahrattas  from  the 
confederacy,  and  tiu'ned  theni  against  both  Hyder  and  the 
Peishwa,  at  a  moment  when,  with  thirty  thousand  horse,  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  they  might  have  pillaged  Bengal 
and  burnt  the  towns  from  Burdwan  to  Point  Palmyras.  But 
in  this  negotiation  no  credentials  from  Moodajee  were  given  or 
demanded  ;  and  shortly  afterwards  copies  of  letters  from  Nana 
Fumuwees  to  Moodajee  were  transmitted  to  Bengal,  repre- 
senting the  retreat  of  General  Goddard  as  a  great  victory,  and 
threatening  Moodajee  with  the  utmost  vengeance  of  the  Peishwa's 
government  for  seceding  from  the  confederacy  and  his  allegiance 
to  hia  prince. .  In  consequence  of  these  letters  it  was  not  altogether 
convenient  for  Moodajee  to  avow  the  agreement  to  its  full  extent  ; 
he  wished,  however,  to  mediate  a  peace,  and  to  engage  with  the 
English  in  a  general  confederacy  against  Hyder.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  intended  sending  Dewakur  Punt  to  Poona  ;  but  many 
circumstances  rendered  it  desirable  that  this  minister  should 
first  meet  Mr.  Hastings.  An  interview  was  to  take  place  at 
Benares ;  but  in  the  meantime  orders  by  the  Supreme  Government 
were  dispatched  to  General  Goddard,  to  negotiate  a  peace  nearly 
on  the  tei'ins  formerly  proposed  ;  retaining  the  tort  of  Bassein 
if  possible,  but  if  not,  to  give  it  up  if  he  could  thereby  ensure 
an  honourable  pacification,  which  was  now  the  sole  end  in  view. 
These  inatruclions  were  not  received  by  General  Goddard 
until  the  month  of  August ;  various  plans  were  in  the  meantime 
proposed  at  Bombay  :  that  by  General  Goddard.  of  making  an 
increase  of  eight  battalions  of  native  infantry,  drawing  out  the 
old,  and  leaving  the  new  levies  in  garrison  ;  calling  on  Futih  Sing 
Gackwur,  the  Nabobs  of  Surat  and  Cambay,  to  assist  with  their 
utmost  nican.s  ;  permitting  Rugonath  Rao  to  assemble  horse; 
bringing  down  Colonel  Muir's  force  from  Malwa ;  forming  a 
juiiL'lion  with  bis  (Goddard's)  army;  and  carrying  the  war, 
first  into  the  heart  of  the  Deccan  and  then  into  Mysore,  was  very 
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extensive,  and  with  funds  it  would  have  been  practicable ;  b 
the  lowest  estimate  of  the  required  monthly  disbursement  w 
seven  lacks  of  rupees,  an  expense  which  to  the  members  of  tJ 
Bombay  Govenunent  was  quite  appalling  at  this  season 
unprecedented  distress.  Goddard,  however,  in  hopes  of  aid  fro 
Bengal,  proceeded  to  Guzerat  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  wi 
Futih  Sing  and  Rugoba.  Several  schemes  were  proposed  I 
the  ensuing  season  ;  but  one,  which  was  suggested  to  the  Bombi 
Government,  is  too  remarkable  to  be  omitted; — Certain  di 
possessed  Mahratta  Deshmookhs,*  and  men  whose  ancestors  hi 
held  Jagheer  lands  under  the  Mahomedan  governments,  can 
forward  and  offered,  on  certain  conditions,  to  put  the  Engli 
in  possession  of  the  Concan  and  of  bhe  whole  of  the  forts  in  tl 
Syhadree  range ;  provided  the  British  Government  would,  ( 
obtaining  possession  of  the  country,  recognize  their  anoiei 
rights  ;  grant  them  on  the  delivery  of  each  fort  fifty  thousai 
rupees  for  each  of  the  larger  fortresses,  and  ten  thousand  for  tl 
smaller  ;  allowing  them  to  retain  whatever  plunder  in  mone 
jewels,  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  and  mares  they  might  acquiri 
but  everything  else,  of  whatever  description,  they  agreed  ■ 
relinquish.  Their  proposals  were  fully  considered,'  but  final 
rejected. 

On  the  opening  of  the  season  Goddard  returned  from  Guzera 
after  some  satisfactory  explanations  with  Futih  Sing  and  ol 
taining  a  positive  promise  of  being  assisted  by  five  thousand  goc 
horse.  If  recovering  the  revenue  had  been  the  only  objec 
General  Goddard  observed  that  the  defence  of  Guzerat  shoul 
have  rather  been  secured  than  that  of  the  Concan  ;  but  unl 
it  could  be  ascertained  whether  the  force  in  Malwa  would  I: 
sent  to  join  him,  it  was  agreed  to  maintain  defensive  operatioi 
in  the  Concan,  preserving  as  much  as  possible  an  appearanc 
of   action.      Early   in   November   accounts   reached    Bombay   i 

a  separate  treaty  between  Mahadajee  Sindia  and  Colon 
(Oct.  13.)  Muir,  concluded  13th  October,  1781,  by  which  Sindi 

agreed  to  return  to  Oojein,  and  Colonel  Muir  to  recroi 
the  Jumna  ;    and  that  Sindia  had  further  agreed  to  negotiate 

'  Arjoonjee  and  Jeewajee  Bamlay,  end  Suntajee  Naik  Surkunde 
seem  to  have  been  three  of  the  chiefs  who  came  forward  ;  but  the 
native  villages  are  not  recorded. 

'  Bombay  Consultations,  29th  Jime,  1781. 
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treaty  between  the  other  belligerenta  and  the  British  Govern- 
ment, but  he,  at  aU  events,  bound  himself  to  stand  neutral. 
Hia  territory  west  of  the  Jumna  was  restored  ;  but  the  Rana 
of  Gohud  was  not  to  be  molested  in  the  possession  of  Gwalior, 
as  long  as  he  conducted  himself  properiy.  The  first  overtures, 
aa  already  mentioned,  were  made  by  Mahodajee  Sindia,  who, 
after  his  defeat  by  Colonel  Camac,  perceived  that  he  had  every- 
thing to  lose  by  maintaining  a  contest  in  the  heart  of  hia  own 
dominions,  which  would  probably  end  in  hia  being  driven  a 
fugitive  across  the  Nerbuddah,  without  lands  or  friends,  and 
probably  to  the  secret  satisfaction  of  hia  rivals  at  Poona. 
■  Mr.  Hastings  was  particularly  pleased  at  the  opening  of  this 
channel  to  a  general  pacification,  as  the  plan  of  a  mediation 
through  Moodajee  waa  obstructed  by  the  death  of  Dewakur 
Punt,  who  did  not  live  to  meet  the  Governor-General  at  Benares, 
as  had  been  agreed  upon  ;  Moodajee,  however,  afterwards  wrote 
to  General  Goddard,  assuring  him  of  his  readiness  to  interpose 
his  best  endeavours  for  the  attainment  of  peace,  and  even  to 
repair  in  person  to  Poona  for  that  purpose.  About  the  same 
time,  on  the  arrival  of  Mr.  John  Macpherson  at  Madras,  a  letter 
was  addressed  to  the  Peiahwa,  dated  11th  September,  1781,  in 
the  joint  names  of  Lord  Macartney,  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  Sir  Edward 
Hughes  and  Mr.  Macpherson,  forwarded  to  the  wukeel  of  Mo- 
hum  mud  Ally  at  Poona,  stating  their  wish  for  peace,  the 
moderation  of  the  Company's  views,  the  deeiro  of  the  British 
nation  to  conclude  a  firm  and  lasting  treaty,  which  no  servant 
of  the  Company  should  have  power  to  break  ;  and  assuring 
the  Fcishwa,  upon  their  own  honour  and  that  of  the  King,  the 
Com]>any,  and  the  nation,  that  just  satisfaction  should  be  given  in 
a  sincere  and  irrevocable  treaty. 

Amid  all  these  authorized  pacificators.  General  Goddard, 
who  as  yet  considered  himself  the  accredited  agent  on  the  part  of 
the  Supreme  Government,  also  opened  a  negotiation,  and  assumed, 
what  was  privately  agreeti,  though  not  expressed  in  the  treaty 
between  Colonel  Muir  and  Sindia.  that  the  latter  should  uae 
his  endeavour  to  obtain  a  cessation  of  hostilities  between  the 
Peishwa  and  the  Englisli,  until  the  terms  of  a  general  peace  could 
bo  adjusted. 

A.D.  1782. — Captain  Watherstone  was  deputed  to  Poona  in 
January,  but  shortly  after  his  arrival  there,  official  intelligence 
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was  received  of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  David  Anderaon,  as 
Agent  of  the  Governor-General,  with  full  powers  to  negotiate  and 
conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Mahrattas  ;  for  which  purpose  Mr. 
Anderson  was  deputed  to  the  camp  of  Mahadajee  Sindia.  Upon 
this  news  Captain  Watherstone  was  recalled,  a  circumstance  which 
both  Nana  Fumuwees  and  Hurry  Punt  regretted,  for  although 
they  were  not  fully  prepared  to  treat,  they  could  have  wished  to 
conclude  the  pacification  without  the  mediation  of  Sindia.' 
The  terms  to  which  Mr.  Anderson  was  authorized  to  accede 
differed  little  from  the  conditions  before  tendered,  except  that 
as  the  Rana  of  Gohud  had  by  his  conduct  forfeited  all  claims  to 
the  benefits  of  the  alliance,  and  had  besides  secretly  endeavoured  - 
to  conclude  separate  terras  for  himself  with  Sindia,  it  was  deemed 
unnecessary  to  include  him  as  a  party  in  Mr.  Anderson's  negotia- 
tion. A  principal  obstacle  to  the  conclusiori  of  a  treaty  was 
the  restoration  of  the  Peishwa's  share  of  Ahmedabad  which  had 
been  apportioned  to  Futih  Sing.  This  point,  however,  was  at 
last  conceded,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Salbye  on  the  17th 
May  by  Mr.  David  Anderson  on  the  part  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  by  Mahadajee  Sindia  on  that  of  the  Peishwa,  Nana 
Furnuwees,  and  the  whole  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Mahratta  nations  ; 
Mahadajee  Sindia  being  at  the  same  time  plenipotentiary  of  the 
Peishwa  and  the  mutual  guarantee  of  both  parties  for  the  due 
performance  of  the  conditions.  The  treaty  consisted  of  seven- 
teen articles  :  the  whole  of  the  territory  conquered  since  the  treaty 
of  Poorundhur  was  restored,  together  with  the  three  lacks 
promised  near  Baroach.  The  territory  of  the  Gaekwar  and  the 
whole  of  Guzerat  were  to  remain  precisely  on  the  same  tooting 
as  they  had  been  prior  to  the  war  of  1775 ;  ao  that  the  Baroda 
state  was  thus  secured  from  dismemberment,  and  no  claim  of 
tribute  was  to  be  preferred  by  the  Peishwa  against  Futih  Sing 
during  the  period  of  the  late  hostilities.  Rugonath  Eao  was  to 
be  allowed  twenty-five  thousand  rupees  a  month,  and  to  be  per- 
mitted to  choose  a  place  of  residence.* 

'  [Details  of  these  transactions  will  be  found  in  letters  from  Captain 
Watherston  to  General  Goddard,  dated  February  13  and  24,  imd 
March  9,  1782,  at  pp.  468-72  of  Forrest's  Seleclions  {Maraiha  Seriejt), 
vol.  i.  See  aleo  letter  from  Warren  Hastings  to  Captain  Watherston  of 
February  25,  1782,  at  pp.  475-8  ot  the  same  compilation.) 

'  [Article  VI  of  the  Treaty  dealt  with  Raghunath  Rao,  and  ran 
as  follows  :    '  The  English  engage  that  having  allowed  Raghunathrao 
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It  was  settled  that  Hyder  should  be  obliged  to  reUnquish  the 
territories  lately  conquered  from  the  English  and  the  Nabob  of 
Arcot ;  and  the  Peishwa  on  the  one  part,  and  the  Eogliah  on 
the  otiier,  agreed  that  their  allies  respectively  should  maintain 
peace  towards  each  other.  A  free  trade,  the  restoration  of  wrecks, 
and  the  exclusion  of  all  European  establishments,  except  those 
of  the  Portuguese  within  the  Mahratta  dominions,  also  form  part 
of  the  substance  of  the  treaty  of  Salbye,  which  was  ratified  at 
Calcutta  on  the  6th  June  following  ;  but  the  adjustment  on  the 
part  of  the  Peishwa  was  delayed  by  Nana  Fumuwees,  for  reasons 
which  will  be  hereafter  explained,  until  the  20th  December,  nor 
was  it  finally  exchanged  until  the  24th  February,  1783. 

During  the  period  when  the  ratification  was  in  suspense,  the 
Governor-General  in  Councd  agreed  to  fulfil  the  former  intention 
in  regard  to  the  cession  of  Baroach  ;  and  that  valuable  district 
was  bestowed  on  Mahadajee  Sindia,  in  testimony  of  the  sense 
entertained  of  the  conduct  manifested  by  him  to  the  Bombay 
army  at  Wurgaom,  and  of  his  humane  treatment  and  release  of 
the  English  gentlemen  who  had  be^  delivered  as  hostages  on 
that  o 


a  period  of  four  montha  from  the  time  when  this  treaty  shall  become 
complete  to  fix  on  a  place  of  residence,  they  will  not,  aft«r  the  expira- 
tion of  the  said  period,  afford  him  any  support,  protection,  or  assis- 
tance, nor  supply  him  with  money  for  his  expenses  ;  and  the  Peshwa 
on  his  part  engages  that,  if  Raghunathrao  will  voluntarily  and  of 
his  own  accord  repair  to  Maharaja  Madharav  Sindia,  and  quietly 
reside  with  him.  the  sum  of  Rs.  25,000  per  month  shall  be  paid  him 
for  his  maintenance,  and  no  injury  whatever  shall  be  offered  to  him 
by  the  Peshwa  or  any  of  hia  people,' 

The  Treaty  of  Sillbal,  remarks  Dr.  V.  A.  Smith,  '  should  be  remem- 
bered as  one  of  the  landmarks  in  the  litstory  of  India,  because  it 
assured  peace  with  the  formidable  power  of  the  Marathas  for  twenty 
years,  and  marked  the  ascendancy  of  the  English  as  the  controlling, 
although  not  yet  the  paramount,  government  in  India.'  {O.H.I. , 
p.   S35.)) 
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FROM    A.D.     1773   TO    A.D.     1784. 

A.D.  1782, — Fob  aome  years,  whilst  the  Mahrattas  were  en- 
gaged in  domestic  disaenaions  or  in  war  with  the  English,  the 
imperial"  court  was  not  subjected  to  their  busy  and  rapacious 
intrusion  ;  but,  as  the  affairs  of  Delhi  soon  resume  a  considerable 
influence  on  their  politics,  wo  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  principal 
events  that  had  oocurred  in  that  quarter. 

(1773.) — On  the  retreat  of  the  Mahrattas  in  1773,  Nujeef  Khan 
regained  his  lost  authority  at  the  imperial  court,  and  immediately 
directed  his  arms  against  their  garrisons.  Huaham-ud-dowlah, 
the  rival  of  Nujeef  Khan,  who  had  been  secretly  subservient  to 
the  Mahrattas,  was  removed  from  the  administration.  Shujah- 
ud-dowlah  liliewise  took  advantage  of  the  retreat  of  the  Mahratta 
army  to  expel  their  garrisons  from  his  neighbourhood  ;  and, 
after  possessing  himself  of  Etaweh,  advanced  towards  Agra  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  Nujeef  Khan,  who  was  besieging  it ;  but 
tlie  fortress  having  surrendered,  Nujeef  Kiian  placed  Mohummud 
Beg  Humadanee,  one  of  his  own  dependants,  in  command  of 
the  garrison.  The  Nabob  Vizier,  to  conciliat*  Nujeef  Khan, 
appointed  him  hia  deputy  at  the  imperial  court ;  and  these  two 
might  have  become  formidable  enemies  to  the  Mahrattas  north 
of  the  Nerbuddah,  had  not  the  Vizier's  attention  been  for  a  time 
fully  engaged  in  prosecuting  the  Rohilla  war ;   and  shortly  after 

its  termination,   death  put  an  end  to  all  his  schemes. 
(1775.)  His   demise   occurred   in   January,    1775,   and   hia   son, 

Asoph-ud-dowlah,  after  some  delay  on  the  part  of  the 
Emperor,  was  confirmed  in  his  father's  title  and  possessions.' 

Nujeef  Khan  carried  on  various  miUtary  expeditions  with  suc- 
cess.    Although  the  Emperor  did  not  sanction  the  measure  by 
'  Francklin'a  Life  of  Shah  Alum, 
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remaining  in  the  field  himself,  Nujeef  Khan  took  part  with  the 
EngUsh  and  Shujah-ud-dowlah  in  the  war  against  the  Bohillas  ; 
he  waa  afterwarda  successful  against  the  Jhats  ;  the  imperial 
arms  were  again  respected,  and  his  own  authority  acknowledged 
throughout  the  province  of  Agra.  But  whilst  thus  employed 
at  a  distance,  he  found  a  domestic  enemy  in  the  person  of  one 
from  whom  he  had  a  right  to  expect  fidelity  and  friendship.  As 
his  own  deputy  in  the  imperial  presence,  he  had  chosen  Abdool 
Ahud  Khan,  to  whom  he  confided  the  care  of  the  court  and 

capital,  together  with  the  general  administration  of 
(1776.)  civil  affairs.     The  new  Dewan  was  shortly  afterwards 

honoured  with  the  title  of  Mujd-ud-dowlah ;  but  the 
first  use  he  made  of  his  power  waa  to  establish  his  own  influence 
over  the  imbecile  mind  of  the  Emperor,  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
patron.  Nujeef  Khan  did  not  remain  ignorant  of  the  progress 
of  the  intrigues  against  him,  but  he  continued  in  the  Seld  and 
vigorously  prosecuted  the  measures  he  had  undertaken.'  Much 
of  his  success,  it  may  be  observed,  was  owing  to  some  regular 
infantry,  the  better  part  of  which  were  originally  disciplined  by 
the  English,  when  the  Emperor  resided  under  their  protection  ; 
but  there  were  now  two  distinct  bodies  in  the  service  of  Nujeef 
Khan  :  the  one  under  Sumroo,  a  German,'  and  the  other  com- 
manded by  Madoe,  a  Frenchman. 

Mujd-ud-dowlah  was  unsuccessful  in  military  expeditions. 
Foiled  by  Zabita  Khan  and  harassed  by  plundering  irruptions 
of  the  !Jeika,  who  laid  waste  the  country,  but  still  more  alarmed 

'  Scott's  History,  and  Bengal  Records. 

'  The  Iiislory  and  character  of  the  infamous  Walter  Reignard, 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  Sumroo,  the  instrument  of  the  bar- 
barous massacre  at  Patna  in  1703,  is  sufUciently  public.  He  entered 
the  imperial  service  after  that  eveat,  having  in  the  interval  served 
principally  with  the  Jhats.  [Reinhardt  was  a  native  of  TrSvea,  in 
the  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  and  came  to  India  as  a  sailor  in  the  French 
Navy.  Having  ^eerted,  hejoined  the  first  European  battalion  raised 
in  Bengal.  Then^  deserting  onco  more  he  entered  theFrench  garrison 
at  Chandpmagore,  and  after  the  capture  of  Law  he  entered  the  service 
of  Mir  Ki'isim  (Kiisim  All  Khan).  Hia  name  Samru,  or  Sumroo.  was 
a  corruption  of  '  Sombre,'  which  waa  his  nickname  among  his  French 
pomrades.  For  further  details  of  him  and  his  more  famous  Begam 
see  Sleemnn's  liamblf,  ch.  Ixkv,  revised  annotated  edition  {191S), 
by  V.  A.  Smith.  His  tomb  at  Agra  is  described  at  pp.  124  and  271 
of  Keeni-'i  Mtigh-d  Empire.  Hia  name  is  spelt  Reinhard  on  the  tomb, 
and  elsewliere  Renard      Sleeman  calls  him  a  native  of  S^zburg.] 
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at  the  rapid  power  which  his  rival's  successes  hart  gained  him  in 
the  provinces,  he  sought  to  crush  him  by  involving  the  Emperor 
in  a  war  with  the  Rajpoots,  which  he  hoped  might  prove  fatal  to 
his  progress  ;  but  the  result  was  contrary  to  his  anticipations ; 
for,  although  the  war  was  brought  on,  and  Nujeef  Khan  actively 
employed,  it  terminated  advantageously  for  the  Emperor  and 
creditably  tor  his  general.'  In  this  situation  Mujd-ud-dowlah 
began  a  negotiation  with  Mahadajee  Sindia,  from  which  he  hoped 
to  free  himself  from  all  difficulties,  and  attain  the  entire  control 
in  the  state,  by  the  ruin  of  Nujeef  Khan  ;  after  which,  in  hopes 
of  freeing  himself  from  the  Mahrattas,  he  intended  to  accede  to 
a  scheme,  proposed  by  Sindia,  for  invading  the  English  provinces 
in  Bengal  ;  and  promised,  as  soon  as  they  could  be  spared,  to 
lend  both  the  authority  and  the  army  of  the  Emperor  in  aid  of 
Sindia's  design.'  But  these  schemes  were  at  once  overturned 
by  his  removal  from  the  administration,  which  Nujeef  Khan, 
with  the  Emperor's  concurrence,  at  last  effected.  No  obstacle 
now  interfered  with  that  paramount  authority  which  Nujeef 
Khan  established.  He  became  XJmeet  Ool  Oomrah,  with  the 
title  of  Zoolflkar  Khan,  and  continued,  till  his   death, 

17S9  ■"'^'■^^  happened  22d  April,  1782,  to  rule  both  the 
Emperor  and  his  territory  with  judgement  and  firmness.' 
His  adopted  son.  Afrasiab  Khan,  was  at  first  acknowledged  his 
successor,  but  he  was  for  a  time  obliged  to  relinquish  his  new 
dignity  in  favour  of  his  relation,  Mirza  Shuilee,  who  was  himself 
opposed  by  a  powerful  faction,  headed  by  Mohummud  Beg 
Humadanee,  the  governor  of  the  province  of  Agra. 

An  opportunity  seemed  thus  aSorded  to  the  Emperor  for 
ridding  himself  of  all  parties  by  a  vigorous  effort,  which  he  at 
first  seemed  disposed  to  make  ;  but  he  suffered  the  opportunity 
to  pass,  and  his  friends  became  the  victims  of  his  imbecility.  A 
scene  of  contention  and  treachery  soon  took  place  amongst  the 
competitors ;  Mirza    Shuffee    was    assassinated   by   Ismael,  the 


'  Scott's  History.     Letters  of  Nujeef  Khan.     English  Records. 

1  Original  Mahratta  letters  from  Sindia'S'Camp,  written  by  Ramajee 
Anunt,  the  Peishwa's  Dewan  with  Mahadajae  Sindia.  His  letters 
and  papers  were  brought  to  me  by  his  great-grandson,  who  now  residea 
at  Poona.  Conjoined  with  other  materi^s,  those  letters  throw  oon- 
eiderable  light  on  the  Mahratta  views  and  transactions  of  the  period. 

'  Scott,  Francklin,  and  English  Records. 
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nephew  of  Mohummud  Beg  Humadaiiee,  so  that  Afrasiab  Khan 
only  remained  to  contest  the  supremacy.' 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  Delhi  when  the  treaty  of  Salbye 
waa  pending  ;  and  now,  to  account  for  the  long  ^leriod  which 
elapsed  between  its  conclusion  by  Sindia  and  its  ratification  by 
the  Peishwa.  it  is  necessary  to  unfold  the  motives  which  then 
actuated  the  leading  parties  in  the  Mahratta  stat«. 

Notwithstanding  the  increasing  jealousy  between  Mahadajee 
Sindia  and  Nana  Furnuwees,  though  the  former  sought  to  ^^/ 
establi.'^h  a  kingdom  virtually  independent,  and  though  each  was 
desirous  of  extending  his  control  over  the  whole  Mahratta  nation, 
both  continued  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  strength 
of  the  empire  undivided.  By  the  progress  of  the  war  with  the 
British  Government,  Nana's  influence  and  reputation  had  increased 
whilst  those  of  Sindia  had  diminished.  Yet,  by  the  treaty  of 
Salbye  Sindia,  whilst  his  fortunes  seemed  on  the  decline,  had 
attained  one  main  object  of  his  policy,  a  sovereignty  virtually 
independent,  without  any  apparent  break  in  the  great  link  of 
interest  which  bound  the  Mahratta  confederacy.  Although  both 
Mahadajee  Sindia  and  Nana  Furnuwees  were  desirous  of  a  general 
peace,  yet  each  of  them  had  secret  intentions  of  soon  breaking 
it  in  sucli  partial  instances  as  suited  their  respective  schemes  of 
aggrandizement.  Nana  aspired  to  the  recovery  of  all  the  terri- 
tories south  of  the  Nerbuddah  that  had  ever  belonged  to  the 
Mahrattas,  whilst  Sindia  projected  the  re-establislunent  of  their 
power  in  the  provinces  of  Hindoostan.  Although  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  of  Salbye  were  so  much  more  favourable  to  the  Mah- 
ratta'* than  any  that  could  have  been  anticipated  before  the  war 
between  the  English  and  Hyder  broke  out,  yet  Nana,  being 
jealous  of  the  [irominent  part  which  Sindia  acted  in  the  negotia- 
tion, and  hoping  that  he  might,  by  temporizing,  recover  Salsette 
from  the  English,  maintained  in  all  communications  with  the 
British  authorities  an  appearance  of  steadfast  alliance  with 
Hyder.*  whilst  to  the  envoys  of  the  latter  he  affected  to  be 
sati!<fied  with  the  treaty  of  Salbye,  and  declared  that  its 
immediate  ratificntion  by  the  Peiehwa  could  only  be   prevented 

'  Francklin's  Life  of  Shah  Altim.  [For  a  fuller  narrative  of  tha 
events  recorded  by  the  author  on  pp.  UB-61,  consult  Keene'i 
Mughal  Kmpirr,  ch,  iii  and  iv.] 

>  Original  letters,  Records,  Oral  information,  and  Mahratta  M5S. 
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by  Hyder's  restoring  the  Mahratta  possessions  south  of  the  Kistna, 
whjoh  would  ensure  their  co-operation  ;  but  if  not  restored,  the 
Mahrattas  would  unite  with  the  English  against  him.'  Nana's 
ulterior  views,  in  case  the  pending  treaty  should  be  ratified, 
were  hostile  towards  Hyder,  as  he  in  that  event  projected  an 
offensive  alliance  with  Nizam  Ally  against  the  usurper  of  Mysore, 
from  which  the  English  were  to  be  carefully  excluded.' 

With  regard  to  Sindia's  particular  views  of  aggrandizement,  in 
order  fully  to  understand  the  reasons  which  operated  in  inducing 
the  British  Government  passively  to  view  the  growth  of  such  a 
power  as  he  acquired  in  Hindoostan,  it  may  be  requisite  to 
explain  that  Mahadajee  Sindia,  even  before  his  campaign  against 
Goddard  in  Guzerat,  had  suggested  a  plan  of  attacking  the  English 
in  Bengal,  and  when  his  own  territory  was  invaded,  he  renewed 
the  proposal  to  the  Peishwa,  requesting  that  Tookajee  Holkar 
might  be  sent  to  support  the  design,'  To  the  whole  of  this 
scheme  Nana  Fimiuwees  at  first  objectad,  until  he  saw  a  proba- 
bility of  its  recalling  Goddard,  but  he  was  afraid  to  detach 
Holkar  from  the  Peishwa,  not  only  from  being  apprehensive  that 
Goddard  might  not  be  withdrawn,  but  lest  Sindia  should  allay 
the  existing  jealousy  on  the  part  of  Holkar  towards  himself  ; 
which  Nana,  for  his  own  security,  was  solicitous  to  foment. 
In  giving,  therefore,  a  tardy  acquiescence  to  Sindia's  plan,  he 
proposed,  instead  of  Holkar's  quitting  Poona,  that  Sindia  should 
augment  his  army  by  a  body  of  Sillidara  from  the  Mahratta 
country,  whom  he  offered  to  assist  in  raising.  Sindia  gave 
various  reasons  for  declining  this  suggestion  ;  but  the  most 
important  one  was  the  removal  just  at  that  period  of  Mujd- 
ud-dowlah  from  the  administration,  and  that  Nujeef  Khan  would 
not  lend  his  support.*  Hyder  Ally,  who  had  been  apprised  that 
such  a  design  was  at  one  time  in  agitation,  endeavoured,  when  he 
broke  with  the  English,  to  engage  Sindia  to  prosecute  the  enter- 
prise '  ;  but  the  negotiations  which  Sindia  was  carrying  on  with 
Mr.  Hastings,  the  death  of  Nujeef  Khan,  and  the  subsequent 
contentions  amongst  the  Mahomedan  factions  at  Delhi,  opened 

1  Wilka. 

2  Mahratta  MSS.,  and  letters. 

*  Original  letter  from  Mahadajee  Sindia. 

*  Copy  ot  an  original  lett«r  from  the  Peishwa's  Dewan  with  Sindia, 
to  Nana  Fumuwees. 

*  Original  letters  from  Sindia's  camp. 
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a  prospect  to  Sindia  of  realizing  thoee  Bchemes  which  he  had 
long  cherished,  and  made  it  of  more  consequence  to  him  to  court 
the  favour  of  the  English  than  to  excite  their  hostility.  Mr. 
Hastings,  if  support«d  by  his  Council,  would  probably,  on  the 
death  of  Nujeef  Khan,  have  anticipated  Sindia  by  interposing 
the  British  influence  at  the  imperial  court  ;  but  instead  of  that 
course,  the  policy  of  which  might  certainly  have  been  questionable 
at  such  a  crisis,  Mr.  Hastings  turned  the  circumstance  to 
advantage,  by  giving  Sindia  to  understand  that  he  would  not 
interfere  with  his  views  at  Delhi,*-  and  thus  not  only  engaged  his 
interest  in  obtaining  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  but  secured 
him  against  the  gold  of  Hyder,  which  was  liberally  proffered  in 
support  of  the  scheme  for  invading  Bengal.*  After  the  treaty  of 
Salbye  was  signed,  on  envoy  from  Hyder  was  permitt«d  by  the 
court  of  Poona  to  proceed  to  Sindia's  camp  ;  and  Nana  Fur- 
nuwees,  in  prosecution  of  his  own  views  on  Salsette,  which  he 
hoped  the  British  Government  might  be  induced  to  cede,  in  order 
to  propitiate  his  favour,  gave  out  that  the  Peishwa  had  engaged 
in  a  new  treaty  with  Hyder,  to  which  the  French  were  parties. 
But  the  death  of  Hyder,  which  happened  on  the  7th  of  December, 
1782,  had  a  speedy  effect  in  deciding  the  measures  of  the  Mahratta 
minister,  and  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Salbye  was  the 
immediate  result.  As  already  noticed,  the  treaty  was  ratified  by 
the  Peishwa  on  the  20th  December.  1782.  formally 
(1783.)  exchanged  on  the  24th  February,  1783,  and  the  t«nn 
for  restoring  the  districts  on  the  Bombay  side  limited 
to  the  24th  April.  Before  that  data  an  outrage  was  committed, 
which,  had  it  happened  at  a  time  when  peace  was  less  essential 
to  the  British  Government,  might  have  occasioned  a  renewal  of 
the  war.  The  Ranger,  a  small  ship  of  the  Bombay  Marine,  on 
her  voyago  from  Bombay  to  Calicut  with  several  military  officers 

'  EngliBli  Records. 

'  Mahratta  MSS.,  and  letters.  I  am  not  certain  it  it  be  twenty 
lacks  of  nipooH,  or  pagodas,  that  are  mentioned  in  an  original  Mahratta 
letter  from  Sindia'a  camp,  which  ib  my  principal  authority  for  thia 
fact.  [■  HaatingH  hns  been  eritici/.ed.'  writes  Dr.  V.  A.  Smith,  'tor 
his  inditTeronce  to  thf>  aggrandizement  of  Sindia,  but  the  fact  was 
that  he  could  not  afford  to  quarrel  with  the  Marath£  chief.'  On  the 
other  hand  Mahiiiinji  Sindia  was  convinced  by  the  military  ability  of 
the  EnKlish  during  tlio  operations  of  1780  and  J78I  that  it  was  safer 
to  be  their  ally  than  tiieir  enemy.     {O.H.I. ,  pp.  fi3S-S.)] 
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of  distinction  as  passengers  on  board,  was  unexpectedly  attacked 
by  the  fleet  of  Anund  Rao  Dhoolup.  the  Peishwa's 
(Apr.  8.)  admiral,  consisting  of  two  ships,  one  ketch,  and  eight 
gallivats ;  and  after  a  very  gallant  defence,  in  which 
most  of  the  crew  and  passengers  were  killed  or  wounded,  she  was  at 
last  overpowered  and  carried  as  a  prize  into  Viziadroog.  Colonel 
Humberston  and  Major  Shaw  were  killed,  and  besides  Lieutenant 
Pruen,  the  commander  of  the  vessel,  three  of  the  passengers 
were  desperately  wounded.  Of  this  number  was  Colonel 
Norman  M'Leod,  who  being  disabled  in  one  arm  continued  to 
fight  on  hand  to  hand  with  the  other,  until  shot  through  the 
body,  when  he  fell,  as  was  supposed,  mortally  wounded  ;  but 
though  carried  into  confinennent  at  Viziadroog,  where  the 
prisoners  had  neither  medical  attendance  nor  ordinary  necessaries, 
all  the  wounded  offlcers  recovered.  This  violation  of  the  treaty 
produced  a  strong  remonstrance  from  the  British  Government, 
and  the  surrender  of  the  Peishwa's  districts  was  suspended  ;  but 
upon  an  apology  for  the  outrage,  and  the  restoration  of  the  vessel, 
the  terms  of  the  pacification  were  carried  into  effect.^ 

The  war,  however,  was  not  at  an  end  with  the  successor  of 
Hyder  Ally.  Tippoo,  although  to  the  Mahrattas  he  professed 
his  acquiescence  in  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Salbye,  continued 
hostilities  against  the  English.'  Mahadajee  Sindia  called  upon 
him  to  desist,  threatening  him,  in  case  of  refusal,  with  an  imme- 
diate attack  from  the  united  armies  of  the  English  and  the 
Mahrattas.  Tippoo,  however,  persisted  ;  and  in  consequence, 
Sindia  on  the  28th  October  concluded  a  new  treaty  with  the 
English,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  compliance.  It  was  as 
-much  the  wish  of  Nana  Fumuwees  as  of  Sindia  to  oblige  Tippoo 
to  conform  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Salbye,  in  order  that  he 
might  appear  to  the  other  powers  of  India  a  Mahratta  dependent 
as  well  as  a  tributary  ;  but  Nana's  jealousy  of  Sindia'a  assumption 

'  [A  graphic  account  of  the  fight  between  the  Sanger  and  the 
Haratha  fleet  is  given  in  a  letter  from  Lieutenant  Pruen  to  the  Bombay 
Council,  dated  '  Gheria  River,  April  II,  1783,'  which  appears  on 
pp.  xxiii-xxvi  of  the  introduction  of  Forroat's  Selections  {MardthS 
Series),  vol.  i.] 

>  [The  news  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  reached  India  in  June  1783, 
and  put  an  end  to  hostilities  in  India,  including  the  operations  in  the 
Caroatic.  Tipu  Sultan,  however,  not  being  a  party  to  the  Treaty, 
continued  the  war  t^ainet  the  English  in  Malabar,  whither  he  had 
been  dis[>atohed  by  Haidar  All  after  the  monsoon  season  of  1782.] 
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of  authority  and  his  own  projected  alliance  with  Nizam  Ally 
impeded  the  scheme  of  this  league,  in  which    Sindia  and   the 

English  would  have  borne  parts  so  prominent.  In  the 
r^V     meantime,  a  separate  treaty  was  concluded  bj?  Tippoo 

and  the  English  Presidency  at  Fort  *t.  George.  Mr. 
Hastings  had  authorized  the  Madras  Government  to  negotiate  a 
treaty,  ot  which  that  of  Saibye  was  to  be  the  basis.  But  instead 
of  following  their  instructions,  from  an  over  anxiety  to  terminate 
the  troubles  and  distresses  in  which  they  found  themselves 
involved,  they  were  led  into  a  train  of  most  injudicious  proceed- 
ings ;  in  the  course  of  which  they  were  systematically  insulted 
by  Tippoo,  their  representatives  treated  with  indignity,  the 
British  nation  held  up  as  supplicants  for  peace,  and 
(Har.  11.)  finally,  on  the  11th  March,  the  treaty  ot  Mangalore 
was  signed,  in  which  even  allusion  to  the  treaty  of 
Saibye  was  omitted ;  a  circumstance  than  which  nothing  could 
have  been  more  gratifying  to  TJppoo  or  more  offensive  to  the 
Mahrattas.'  The  strongest  disapprobation  of  this  omission,  and 
of  many  other  points  of  that  humiliating  pacification,  was 
expre&sod  by  the  Governor-General,  and  he  was  only  prevented 
from  disavowing  and  annulling  it  by  the  confusion  which  must 
have  resulted  to  the  Company's  affairs,  in  consequence  of  the 
fulfilment  of  a  part  of  the  terms,  before  it  could  have  been  possible 
to  obtain  their  ratification.  The  Poona  government  affected  to 
disbelieve  that  any  treaty  could  be  settled  without  their  con- 
currence, and  declared  that  such  an  agreement  would  be  a 
violation  of  the  treaty  of  Saibye.  But  Mr.  Hastings  had  pre- 
viously apprised  Mahadajee  Sindia,  through  Mr.  Anderson,  of 
the  instructions  sent  to  tlie  Madras  Government,  and  he  now 
explained  the  departure  from  his  orders  of  which  that  Government 
had  be<!n  guilty,  stating  likewise  some  part  of  the  motives  which 
had  (ijM'ralcd  to  induce  him  to  ratify  their  proceedings ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  as  the  leading  parties  in  the  Mahratta 
state  wore  anxious  to  prosecute  their  respective  views,  there 
was  little  difficulty  in  reconciling  them  to  a  measure  which  had 

'  [The  Govprnor  of  Madras,  who  Bubmitt«d  to  thii  abject  humilia-' 
tion  at  the  hands  of  Tipu,  was  Lord  Macartney.  '  What  a  man  ie 
this  Lord  Macartney,'  exclaimed  Warren  Hastings,  '  I  yet  believe  that 
in  apiio  of  tho  peace,  he  will  effect  the  loss  of  the  Caroatic'  (Glaig, 
iii.  186,  quoted  in  0,11.!..  p.  546.)] 
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become  irrevocable.'  The  first  proceeding  of  Nana  Furnuwees, 
in  his  designs  on  Tippoo,  was  a  formal  demand  on  that  prince 
for  arrears  of  tribute  ;  Tippoo  admitted  the  justice  of  the  demand, 
but  offered  various  excuses  for  not  immediately  corapfying  with 
it.  At  the  same  time  that  the  demand  was  made  on  Tippoo,  a 
like  formal  application  was  preferred  to  Nizam  Ally  for  the 
outstanding  Mahratta  claims  to  Chouth  and  Surdeehmookhee 
within  his  territory.  But  a  secret  understanding  existed  between 
the  courts  of  Poona  and  Hyderabad.  They  were  on  the  best 
terms,  insomuch  that  a  short  time  previous  to  making  this 
demand  Nana  Furnuwees  had  assisted  the  latter  state  to  suppress 
a  formidable  rebellion  which  was  headed  by  Ihtisham  Jung,  the 
Jagheerdar  of  Neermul.  Nizam  Ally,  in  reply  to  the  application, 
proposed,  as  had  been  secretly  agreed  in  order  to  cover  their 
designs  on  Tippoo,  to  hold  a  conference  with  the  Poona  minister 
on  the  frontier.  Accordingly  each  of  the  parties,  attended  by  a 
large  army,'  set  out  from  their  capitals,  and  in  the  month  of  June 
had  a  meeting  at  Eedgeer  near  the  junction  of  the  Beema  and 
Kistna.  Many  points  of  importance  regarding  their  mutual 
claims  were  discussed,  some  of  which  had  existed  for  a  long 
period,  but  it  was  agreed  that  such  of  the  Mahratta  Ihannas  as 
had  been  displaced  by  Nizam  Ally  since  1774,  should  be  re- 
established in  the  Moghul  territory  ;  and  that  the  claims  for 
Chouth  and  Surdeshmookhee  of  the  two  past  seasons  should  be 
put  into  an  immediate  train  of  payment,  adopting  i^s  a  rule  in  all 
cases  the  practice  usual  in  the  time  of  Mahdoo  Rao  Bullal. 
Where  any  considerable  doubt  existed,  the  demands  were  to  lie 
over  until  a  general  settlement  could  be  made  upon  the  admitted 
claims  in  the  time  of  Nizam  Ool  Moolk  ;  according  to  which 
Nizam  Ally  bound  himself  to  pay  up  all  arrears.  Thus  far  the 
result  of  this  conference  was  publicly  known,  but  the  principal 
object,  as  already  alluded  to,  was  an  offensive  alliance  against 
Tippoo  for  the  recovery  of  the  districts  which  both  states  had 
lost  by  the  encroachments  of  Mysore.  Nizam  Ally,  who  over- 
estimated  the   value   of   his  own   alliance,   demanded  as   a  pre- 

■  English  Records,  Mahratta  MSS.,  and  Letters. 

1  Nizam  AUy  had  sixteen  thousand  horse,  twenty  thousand  infantry, 
and  seventy  .five  guns.  The  Mahrattaa.  eight  thousand  infantry. 
&fty  thousand  horse,  and  forty  guns.  (Official  reports  from  Nana 
Furnuwees  and  Hurry  Punt  to  the  Peiihwa.) 
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liminsfy  ai-ticle  of  the  agreement  the  restoration  of  Ahraednugur 
and  Beejapoor.  Nana  Fumuwees  promised  to  give  up  Beejapoor, 
aft«r  they  should  recover  the  territory  north  of  the  Toongbuddra, 
but  after  a  prolonged  discussion,  neither  party  being  very  well 
satisfied  nor  as  yet  by  any  means  prepared  to  prosecute  their 
scheme,  the  conference  terminated  in  a  general  treaty  of  alliance, 
tlie  particulars  of  which  were  to  be  specified  as  soon  as  they 
found  themselves  prepared  to  eater  upon  its  execution.'  After 
levying  the  tribute  due  by  the  Naik  of  Sorapoor,'  both  parties 
returned  to  their  respective  capitals  in  July,  and  Nana  Furnuwees 
took  this  opportunity  of  endeavouring  to  possess  himself  of  the 
ever  coveted  island  of  Jinjeera,  but  the  mediation  of  the  British 
Government  prevented. the  attack,  until  evente  of  greater  moment 
diverted  all  immediate  designs  from  the  Seedee.' 

Nizam  Ally  had  scarcely  reached  his  capital,  when  Tippoo, 
probably  apprised  of  what  had  taken  place,  with  premeditated 
insult  set  up  some  absurd  pretensions  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Beejapoor,  and  called  on  Nizam  Ally  in  consequence  to  adopt 
his  standard  of  weights  and  measures.*  Nizam  Ally  took  little 
pains  to  obtain  an  explanation,  until  in  the  month  of  October 
Tippoo  was  said  to  have  taken  the  field  for  the  purpose  of  invading 
that  part  of  the  Moghul  territory  which  lay  south  of  the  Kistna. 
An  envoy  from  Hyderabad  was  immediately  dispatched  to 
Tippoo's  camp  tor  the  purpose  of  temporizing,  and  another  to 
Poona,  in  order  to  hasten  the  projected  operations  of  the  alliance. 
Nana  Furnuwees,  however,  was  not  only  unprepared,  but  various 
affairs  of  internal  government  prevented  him  at  that  moment 
from  supporting  his  ally.  Nizam  Ally,  therefore,  was  glad  to 
prevent  ho,-:tilities  through  his  envoy  at  Seringapatam,  which  he 
effected,  not  so  much  by  any  forbearance  of  Tippoo,  as  by  his 
want  of  preparation  for  war. 

The    principal    reason    which    induced    Nana   Furnuwees    to 

'   Poona  Records. 

'  Ollicial  lottor  from  Nana  Fumuweee.  The  Naik  of  Sorapoor  \b 
tho  ilpBcendunt  of  the  Berud  Naik  of  Wakinkerah. 

'   Bombay  Records. 

*  Boinhay  Records.     Tareekh-dil-Ufroz,  Ac. 

It  ix  Hi:Hrci!ly  worth  inquiry  how  Tippoo  arrogated  to  himself  this 
right  ;  but  OS  Hydor,  it  was  once  reported,  hiMi  obtained  from  the 
Emperor  (hu  Hovureignty  of  that  portion  of  the  Deccaa  compriaad 
in  tlio  Hjiare  allottoil  by  Aurungzebe  t«  his  son  Kaum  Bakhsh,  the 
insult  may  iiavo  been  suggested  by  that  c' 
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suspend  the  design  he  had  so  long  contemplated,  was  the 
reported  progress  of  a  conspiracy,  said  to  have  tor  its  object  the 
deposition  of  Mahdoo  Rao  Narrain  and  the  elevation  of  Bajee 
Rao,  the  son  of  the  late  Rugonath  Rao,  to  the  Peishwa's  musnud. 
Rugonath  Rao,  after  the  treaty  of  Salbye  was  ratified,  seeing  no 
other  alternative,  accepted  the  t«rms  there  specified,  and  fixed 
on  Kopergaom,  on  the  banks  of  the  Godavery,  as  his  place  of 
residence.  He  only  survived  this  last  humiliation  a  few  months. 
His  widow  Anvmdee  Bye  was  pregnant  at  the  time,  and  shortly 
after,  in  April,  1784,  gave  birth  to  a  eon,  Chimnajee  Appa.  Bajee 
Rao,  at  the  period  of  his  father's  death,  had  scarcely  completed 
his  ninth  year  ;  but  the  partisans  of  Rugonath  Rao,  and  many 
who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  existing  government,  began  to 
stir  up  a  taction  in  his  favour.  It  is  creditable  to  Nana  Fumuweea 
that  in  adopting  measures  for  smothering  these  indications, 
which  were  soon  accomplished,  he  placed  no  additional  restraint 
on  the  family  at  Kopergaom,  but  they  naturally  became  objects 
of  his  suspicion  ;  mutual  distrust  was  the  consequence,  and 
hatred  grew  up  between  Nana  Pumuwees  and  the  sons  of  Rugo- 
nath Rao.'  Mahadajee  Sindia  was  said  to  have  been  the  secret 
fomenter  of  the  intrigues  to  which  we  have  alluded  ;  and  from 
his  usual  policy  of  keeping  Nana  in  perpetual  alarm,  there  is 
ground  to  suspect  his  connivance  ;  but  he  could  have  had  no 
design  of  supporting  such  a  faction,  as  he  was  at  this  time  fully 
occupied  in  the  accomplishment  of  those  views  on  the  imperial 
territory  we  have  before  seen  him  projecting  ;  and  events  took 
place  which  suddenly  elevated  him  to  the  pinnacle  of  his  ambition. 

'  Mahratta  Letters,  and  MS. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

PROM    A.D.    1784    TO    A.D.    17S5. 

A.D.  1784.— At  the  imperial  court  we  left  Afrasiab  Khan  and 
Mohummud  Beg  Humadanee  struggling  for  the  superiority. 
The  former  at  first  obtained  the  advantage,  owing  principally 
to  his  having  the  control  of  the  Emperor's  person,  but  foreseeing 
no  probability  of  reducing  his  rival  with  the  means  at  his  disposal, 
he  contemplated  an  alliance  with  some  of  the  neighbouring 
states,  and  cast  his  eyes  successively  towards  the  Nabob  Vizier, 
the  English,  and  the  Mahrattas,  Whilst  hesitating  in  his  choice, 
the  Emperor's  eon  Prince  Mirza  Jewan  Bukht  made  his  escape 
from  Delhi,  fled  to  Lucknow,  where  the  Governor-General  then 
was,  and  threw  himself  on  his  protection  and  that  of  the  Nabob 
Vizier.  He  waa  promised  an  asylum  ;  but  although  he  entreated 
assistance  in  his  father's  name,  Mr.  Hastings  declined  affording 
it.  The  prince's  flight,  however,  alarmed  Afrasiab  Khan,  Mid 
he  voluntarily  offered  to  make  any  arrangement  for  the  Emperor 
which  the  Governor-General  and  the  Nabob  Vizier  might  suggest, 
pr<)vidod  they  would  support  him  with  a  sufficient  force  to 
suppress  (he  rebellion  of  Mohummud  Beg.  But  these  overtures 
being  also  rejected,  Afrasiab  Khan  had  recourse  to  Mahadajee 
Sindia.' 

Kirice  the  ratilication  of  the  treaty  of  Salbye,  Sindia  had 
obtained  considerable  advantages.  Several  of  the  minor  Rajpoot 
chieftains,  contiguous  to  Malwa,  had  returned  to  their  former 
allegiance  tt.i  Mahratta  tributaries.  The  fortress  of  Gwalior, 
aflcr  a  protrncted  siege,  was  restored  by  the  Rana  of  Gohud, 
who  wiw  constrainod  to  surrender  himself  a  prisoner  on  a  verbal 
])roniisii  of  maintenrtncc  and   protection.'     A  body  of  troops  waa 

'  Scott.  1  Hcott. 
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sent  into  Bundelcund  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouriug  to  redvi 
that  province.  These  troops  were  under  the  command  of  Ap] 
Khunde  Bao,  who  was  attended  by  a  body  of  reguJars,  raised  i 
a  European  gentleman  named  Benoit  de  Boigno.'     But  Sind 

'  As  M.  de  Boigne'a  progress  in  the  Mahratta  service  will  be  tou 
conspicuous,  his  previous  history  becomes  interesting.  M.  de  Boig 
was  born  at  Chamberri,  in  Savoy,  in  the  territory  of  the  king  of  Sardin 
He  began  his  career  as  an  ensign,  in  the  regiment  of  Clare,  in  the  Iri 
brigade  in  the  service  of  France,  a  corps  then  famous  for  its  dieciplii 
Seeing  Uttle  prospect  of  advancement,  and  heariag  that  Russia,  th 
at  war  with  Turkey,  was  much  in  want  of  officers  in  the  Greci 
Archipelago,  he  resigned  his  commission  and  repaired  to  Turin,  whi 
having  obtained  letters  of  recommendation  from  the  Sardinian  minist 
he  proceeded  to  Greece.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  was  promoted 
the  rank  of  captain  in  a  Greek  regiment,  in  the  Russian  service.  Bei 
employed  on  an  injudicious  descent  made  upon  the  island  of  Tened 
he  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  sally  from  the  Turkish  garrison  and  c( 
veyed  to  Scio,  where  he  was  kept  until  the  peace  which  was  so. 
after  concluded.  On  being  released,  he  embarked  for  Smyrna, 
which  place,  happening  to  meet  some  Englishmen  from  India,  he  n 
so  struck  with  their  account  of  the  country,  that  he  resolved  on  tryi 
his  fortune  there.  He  proceeded  to  Constantinople,  and  thence 
Aleppo,  where  he  joined  a  caravan  for  Bagdad  ;  but  in  consequer 
of  the  succeaaea  of  the  Persians  against  the  Turks,  the  caravan,  atl 
they  had  arrived  near  Bagdad,  being  imder  an  apprehension  of  falli 
into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  retraced  their  st«pa  to  Aleppo. 
Boigne,  balked  in  his  endeavoura  of  getting  to  India  by  that  rou 
repaired  to  Grand  Cairo,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  I 
Baldwin,  the  British  consul-general,  and  throi^h  his  influence  a 
kindness,  not  only  obtained  a  passes  to  India,  but  by  a  letter  fn 
that  gentleman  to  Major  Sydenham,  town-niajor  of  Fort  St.  Geori 
M.  de  Boigne,  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Madras,  was  recommended 
Mr.  Rumbold,  the  Governor,  and  appointed  an  ensign  in  the  6th  Nali 
Battalion  under  that  Presidency.  M.  de  Boigne's  corps  was  w 
BaiUie's  detachment  destroyed  by  Tippoo ;  but  De  B.  being  at  t 
tipie  detached  on  escort  duty,  to  convey  grain  from  Madras,  escapi 
A  short  time  after  this  event,  in  consequence  of  an  act  of  injusti 
which  he  conceived  he  had  experienced  from  the  Governor,  Lc 
Macartney,  respecting  the  adjutancy  of  a  detachment,  he  resigned  '. 
commission  in  the  Company's  service,  with  an  intention  of  proceed! 
to  Calcutta,  and  thence  overland  to  Russia.  Lord  Macartney,  wli 
he  became  sensible  of  the  injustice,  would  have  repaired  it,  but  M. 
Boigne  appearing  determined  in  his  purpose.  Lord  M.  gave  him  lett 
of  recommendation  to  the  Governor-General.  Mr.  Hastinga,  by  who 
on  his  arrival  at  Calcutta,  he  was  kindly  received,  and  by  him  fumirt 
with  letters,  not  only  to  the  British  authorities  in  the  upper  provinc 
but  to  the  native  princes  in  alliance  with  the  Eagtish  Govemme 
which,  owing  to  the  presents  an  individual  so  recommended  woi 
have  thus  received,  ensured  civility,  together  with  conaideral 
pecuniary  advantage.  De  Boigne  experienced  this  advantage  ir 
peculiar  degree  on  iuM  arrival  at  Lucknow,  where  the  Nabob  made  li 
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whilst  prosecuting  those  objects,  was  anxiously  watching  the 
confusion  and  contentions  in  the  imperial  territory.  He  had 
heen  invited  to  take  a  part  both  by  Mohummud  Beg  and  Afrasiab 
Khan,  but  as  the  invitation  sent  by  the  latter  was  ostensibly 

rich  presents,  and  fumiahed  him  with  letters  of  credit  on  Cabul  and 
Candahar  for  1 2.000  rupees.  He  set  forward  on  his  journey  in  compaoy 
with  Major  Brown,  at  that  time  deputed  on  a  mission  to  the  Emperor  ; 
but  Major  Brown's  progress  having  been  interrupted  by  the  jealousy 
of  the  Emperor's  ministers,  M.  de  Boigne.  in  consequence  of  being 
supposed  one  of  his  suite,  was  also  detained,  and  took  this  opportunity 
of  inaction  to  visit  Sindia's  camp,  on  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Anderson, 
the  Resident.  Sindia  being  suspicious  of  De  Boigne,  and  desirous  of 
ascertaining  his  real  character  which  he  expected  to  discover  from 
the  letters  in  his  possession,  caused  all  his  baggage  to  be  stolen  by 
some  dexterous  thieves,  whom  he  employed  for  the  purpose  i  and 
although,  on  Mr.  Anderson's  application,  the  greater  pa^-t  of  the 
baggage  was  restored,  the  letters  and  credits  were  not  given  up,  a 
circumstance,  as  M.  de  Boigne  conceived,  equally  ruinous  to  his  fortune 
and  his  journey.  It  was  then  he  first  thought  of  endeavouring  to 
get  employed  in  the  service  of  some  native  prince  ;  and  Gwatior  being 
at  this  period  besieged  by  Sindia.  De  Boigne  formed  a  scheme  for  its 
relief,  which  he  communicated  to  the  Bana  of  Gohud  through  an 
ofRcor  named  Sangster,  a  Scotchman,  who  conunanded  one  thousand 
well- disciplined  Sepoys,  and  a  very  respectable  train  of  artillery,  in 
the  Kana's  service.  De  Boigne  proposed,  on  receiving  an  advance  ot 
iOO.UOO  rupees,  to  raise  two  battalions  within  the  Emperor's  territory, 
oast  of  the  Jumna,  in  such  a  manner  aa  to  prevent  suspicion,  and  in 
conjunction  with  Sangster  from  Gohud  to  fall  on  Sindia's  camp  by 
surprise.  There  was  little  doubt  but  the  plan  would  have  succeeded, 
had  not  the  Kana  been  afraid  to  trust  De  Boigne  with  the  requisite 
advance  of  money  ;  but  in  order  to  intimidate  Sindia,  he  published 
the  proposed  scheme,  in  all  his  ukhbara,  aa  about  to  take  place.  The 
knowledge  of  the  circumstance  CKcited  the  enmity  of  Sindia  towards 
Dri  Boigne,  although  he  saw  the  merit  of  the  suggestion. 

Uo  Iloigne  next  made  overtureg  to  the  Raja  of  Jeypoor,  and  was 
cointiiiriHiuncd  by  him  to  raise  two  battalions  ;  but  having  inadver- 
tently communicated  this  circumstance  to  the  Governor-General,  in  an 
oflicial  form,  Mr.  Hastings,  who  had  no  objections  to  tolerate,  although 
he  could  not  sanction,  his  being  so  employed,  ordered  him  to  Calcutta — 
a  Hiiinmons  with  which  M.  de  Boigne  immediately  complied.  Mr. 
iliiHtiii);H  wtiH  so  pleased  by  the  prompt  obedience  ^own  to  his  com- 
manils  that  hu  |)crmitted  him  to  return  ;  but  before  he  could  reach 
the  upiHT  provinces,  events  had  occurred  which  induced  the  Raja  of 
Ji>yi>c>or  to  alter  his  intentions.  This  change  was  a  severe  disappoint- 
ment to  l)n  Boigne  ;  but  the  Raja  made  him  a  present  of  10.000  rupees. 
At  this  juncture  Ue  Boigne  heard  of  Sindia's  intended  expedition  to 
liundelcund,  and  proposed  to  raise  two  battalions,  of  eight  hundred 
and  lifty  men  oacli,  for  that  service,  to  whieh  aftsr  some  negotiation 
Siiiilia  nf;n>od.  No  advance  of  money  was  granted,  but  De  Boigne 
nan  alloweil  for  himself  one  thousand  ru[>ee8,  and  for  each  man  India- 
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from  the  Emperor,  Sindia  preferred  accepting  it,  and  set  out  for 
Agra,  towards  which  the  imperial  court  waa  advancing.  A 
meeting  took  place  on  the  22d  October,  but  immediately  after- 
wards Afrasiab  Khan  was  assassinated  by  the  brother  of  the 
late  Mirza  Shuftee,  in  whose  murder  Afrasiab  Khan  secretly 
participated.^  As  Sindia  derived  most  advantage  from  the  death 
of  Afrasiab  Khan,  and  as  the  assassin  sought  and  found  asylum 
ill  hia  camp,  he  did  not  escape  suspicion  of  being  accessory  to 
the  murder  ;  but  those  who  knew  Mahadajee  best  never  accused 
him  of  a  deed  so  atrocious.  The  event,  however,  vested  Sindia 
with  complete  authority  at  Delhi  and  placed  him  in  a  situation 
which  he  had  only  hoped  to  attain  at  some  remote  period.  He 
refused  the  office  of  Umeer  Ool  Oomrah,  but  with  his  usual 
sagacity  obtained  for  the  Peishwa  that  of  Wukeel-i-MootJuq, 
or  supreme  deputy,  a  dignity  first  conferred  on  the  great  Nizam 
Ool  Moolk  by  Mohummud  Shah  ;  and  Sindia,  reversing  the 
domestic  policy  of  the  Bramina,  who  always  endeavour  to  be 
first  in  power  but  second  in  name,  secured  for  himself  the  appoint- 
ment of  deputy  to  the  Peishwa,  so  that  he  thus  held  by  authority 
the  executive  power  in  Hindoostan,  and  a  rank,  which  if  he  ever 
should  be  able  and  desirous  of  asserting  it,  would  supersede  that 
of  all  other  ministers  in  the  court  of  the  Peishwa,  The  Emperor 
also  conferred  on  him  the  command  of  his  army,  and  gave  up 
the  provinces  of  Delhi  and  Agra  to  his  management.  For  all 
which  Sindia  engaged  to  pay  sixty-five  thousand  rupees  monthly, 

criminately  eight  rupeea  a  month.  To  the  privates  M.  de  Boigne 
gave  five  and  a  half  rupees  njonthly,  and  paid  the  officerB  propor- 
tionally from  the  balance.  The  battalioDS  were  formed  as  nearly  as 
pOBsible  on  the  plan  of  those  in  the  English  service,  and  armed, 
disciplined,  and  clothed  after  that  manner  ;  the  labour  which  this 
imposed  on  an  individual  may  be  eaaily  conceived  by  any  person 
acquainted  with  military  afiairs.  De  Boigne  gradually  got  European 
officers  of  all  nations  into  his  corps,  gangster  from  the  service  of  the 
Rana  of  Oohud  joined  him,  and  became  superintendent  of  his  cannon 
foundry. 

The  continuation  of  his  memoirs  will  appear  in  the  progresB  of  the 
Mahratta  history.  What  I  have  here  stated  is  on  the  authority  of 
General  Count  De  Boigne  himself,  from  notes  taken  in  his  presence. 

I  avail  mj«elf  of  this  opportunity  to  express  my  acknowledgpments 
to  General  Count  de  Boi^e  for  the  obliging  manner  in  which  he  com- 
municated various  points  of  information,  during  my  visit  to  his  hoa- 
pitabte  mansion  at  Chambeni. 

>  Francklin's  Life  of  Shah  Alum.  [See  Keene's  Mughal  Empire, 
p.  136.1 
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in  order  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  imperial  household,  and  to 
that  sum  additions  were  gradually  to  be  made,  according  to  the 
increasing  prosperity  of  the  provinces.' 

A.D.  17S5. — As  Sindia  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army,  many  of  the  offlcera  serving  with  Mohummud  Beg  Huma- 
danee  withdrew  from  his  party,  and  paid  their  respects  to  the 
Emperor.  Mohummud  Beg  likewise  acknowledged  Sindia' a 
authority,  accepted  a  command,  and  was  sent  to  reduce  Ra- 
ghoogiirh  in  the  province  of  Kichwara,  which  he  effected,  and 
remained  in  that  country  for  a  considerable  period.  The  imperial 
districts  in  the  Dooab  were  speedily  taken  possession  of,  and 
Ryajee  Patell  was  sent  by  Sindia  to  besiege  Agra,  the  governor 
of  which  at  first  refused  to  give  it  up,  but  on  the  27th 
(Hftr.  27.)  March  it  surrendered,  when  the  Emperor's  second  son, 
Akber,  was  appointed  nominal  governor  of  the  province, 
an<l  Ryajee "  Patell  real  governor  of  the  fortress.  The  widow 
and  brother  of  Afrasiab  Khan  resided  in  the  fort  of  Aligurh,*  but 
refiised  to  admit  Sindia's  garrison  and  sustained  a  siege  until  the 
middle  of  November,  when  they  also  surrendered. 

The  news  of  Sindia's  success  was  received  by  the  people  at 
Poena  with  surprise  and  joy  :  a  small  body  of  the  Peishwa's 
troops  was  sent  ofi  to  join  him  as  a  measure  of  state  policy,  to 
pnworve  the  appearance  of  the  Peishwa's  co-operation  and 
8u])remacy  ;  but  Holkar  and  Nana  Fumuwees  were  jealous  of 
his  elevation,  and  Sindia  at  no  period  of  his  life  was  so  little  on 
bis  guard  to  prevent  that  jealousy  froni  being  turned  against 
him.  In  the  first  intoxication  of  succesa  he  so  far  lost  sight  of 
his  usual  prudence  as  to  make  a  demand,  under  the  Emperor's 
antliority,   for  the   Chouth  of  the  British  provinces  in   Bengal. 

'  Bongul  Records. 

'  Kyujoo's  surnamo  waa  SindJa.  He  waa  a  tavoiuit*  commander 
of  MuliurlnJDE!  Sindia,  and  a  Patell  of  Panoura,  a  village  near  Asaee 
Oomm.  liyujoe  Patell  must  not  be  confounded  with  another  eminent 
[icrson,  Ramjeo  Patell,  whose  Huraame  wa«  Jadow.  Ramjee  com- 
menced hia  career  in  the  humble  capacity  of  Bargeer  in  the  service 
of   Ryajoo. 

1  (The  (iovernorof  Aligarh  (AUgurh)  was  persuaded  by  the  entreaties 
ul  the  luilies  in  the  fort,  including  the  widow  of  Afrasiab  Khan,  to 
Burri-ndcr,  in  order  to  overt  Ihe  horrors  of  a  siege  and  capture.  As 
a  rcHiilt  of  the  capitulation  the  eldest  son  of  Afrasiab  Khan  received 
an  i-Hlnlu  yii-lilinK  iinnually  Rs.  1,50.000,  while  the  rest  of  the  property, 
valued  ot  a  eroro  of  rupees,  was  seized  by  Sindia.  {Keene,  Mugluii 
K„.pit,.  p.  l:(9.)| 
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To  this  arrogance  he  was  probably  eucoviraged  by  the  departure 
of  Mr.  Haaiings  on  the  8th  February  for  England;  but  Mr. 
Macpherson,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  temporary  charge  of  the 
Supreme  Government,  not  only  denied  the  existence  of  such  a 
ciaim,  but  insisted  on  its  being  disavowed  ;  and  Sindia,  per- 
ceiving that  the  acting  Governor- Ganeral  would  not  submit  even 
to  temporize  with  encroachment,  acknowledged  its  impropriety. 
Mr.  Macpherson  conceived  that  the  ambitious  nature  of  Sindia'a 
policy  was  very  dangerous,  and  endeavoured  to  raise  some 
counterpoise  to  hia  progress  by  exciting  the  jealousy  and  rivalry 
already  entertained  towards  him  among  the  other  Mahratta 
chiefs.  Moodajee  Bhonalay  being  at  Poona  when  the  demand  tor 
the  Chouth  of  Bengal  was  made,  the  Bombay  Government,  by 
Mr.  Macpherson 'a  desire,  paid  him  extraordinary  attention, 
which  had  the  effect  of  gratifying  Moodajee  and  alarming  Sindia. 
Nana  Fumuwees  was  encouraged  in  a  desire  he  had  frequently 
expressed  of  having  a  British  Resident  at  the  Peishwa'a  court, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Malet  was  chosen  for  that  important  mission. 
Although  no  part  of  the  treaty  of  Salbye  precluded  the  British 
Government  from  sending  an  envoy  to  Poona,  yet  as  considerable 
delicacy  was  due  towards  Sindia,  it  was  desirable  that  he  should 
give  his  assent  to  the  appointment ;  and  it  was  supposed  that 
this  could  be  best  obtained  by  Mr.  Malet's  proceeding  in  person 
to  Sindia's  camp  ;  but  the  latter  was  too  sagacious  not  to  per- 
ceive the  loss  of  influence  which  Mr.  Malet's  mission  would 
occasion  him."-  He  observed  that,  after  having  been  entrusted 
for  three  years  with  the  management  of  the  English  affairs  at 

'  [Mr.  Charlea  Warre  Malet  was  dispatched  to  Sindia'a  camp  to  gain 
hia  consent  to  the  appointment  of  a  permanent  Resident  at  Poona  by 
orders  issued  in  January  1785.  The  embassy  started  from  Surat  on 
March  16  of  that  year,  marched  through  the  heart  of  Central  India 
to  Ujjain,  reached  Gwalior  on  May  2,  visited  Agra,  where  quarters 
were  allotted  to  Mr.  Malet  in  the  Taj  Mahal,  and  thence  proceeded  to 
Mathura  (Muttra),  where  Mr.  Malet  had  an  interview  with  Mahadajl 
Sindia  and  also  visited  Shah  Alam,  the  Mughal  Emperor.  After 
obtaining  Sindia's  consent  to  the  appointment  of  a  Resident  at  Poena, 
Malet  proceeded  via  Cawnpore  to  Calcutta,  which  he  reached  on 
October  18,  1785.  On  November  13  he  received  'the  instructiona 
and  credentials  of  the  Honourable  the  Govemor'General  and  Council  to 
act  as  their  Minister  at  the  F^hwa's  Durbar,  under  date  the  Tth  instant, 
with  orders  to  proceed  immediately  to  Bombay  on  my  way  to  Poona.' 
(See  Malet's  Diary  of  his  journey,  178S-6,  pp.  486-626  of  Forrest's 
Selcctiona  [Mardtha  Seriee),  vol.  i.)] 
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the  court  o£  Poona,  the  appointment  of  a  Political  Agent  of  their 
own  would  naturally  impresa  the  chiefs  of  the  Deccan  with  an 
idea  that  the  British  Government  was  dissatisfied  with  his 
conduct,  and  had  revoked  the  confidence  it  had  previously 
reposed.  But  these  objections,  however  plausible,  were  not  of 
sufficient  weight  to  dissuade  Mr.  Macpherson  from  the  measure 
which  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  adopt.  It  was  determined  that 
Mr.  Malet  should  proceed  ae  envoy  to  the  court  of  Poona  ;  but 
before  the  arrangement  was  finally  settled,  events  had  taken 
place  to  the  southward  which  rendered  the  appointment  still 
tnore  essential  to  the  interests  of  the  British  Government. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

FROM  A.D.    1784  TO  A.D.    1787. 

A.D.  1784. — Tippoo,  in  assuming  a  right  to  the  province  of 

Beejapoor  and  in  threatening  to  attack  the  territory  of  Nizam 
Ally,  had  probably  no  other  intention  than  to  show  the  members  of 
the  confederacy,  which  he  suspected  was  formed  against  him, 
that  he  was  as  well  prepared  to  resist  as  they  to  prosecute  the 
hostility  meditated.  At  the  subsequent  accommodation  with. 
Nizam  Ally,  both  parties  understood  that  the  adjustment  was 
merely  temporary.     Tippoo  continued  to  discipline  his  army  and  to 

prepare  his  forts  with  increased  exertion  ;   and  as  the 
,_^,,'     crisis  approached,  the  security  of  the  frontier  garrisons 

became  a  principal  object  of  his  attention. 
The  fort  and  district  of  Nurgoond,"  situated  about  twelve  miles 
south  of  the  Malpurba,  belonged  to  a  Bramin  Dessaye,  and  had 
fallen  under  Hyder  with  the  other  Mahratta  possessions  south  of 
the  Kistna  in  1778.  This  district  had  only  been  subject  to  the 
payment  of  a  moderate  tribute,  and  Hyder,  satisfied  with  the 
Dessaye's  submission,  exacted  nothing  more  than  what  had  been 
usually  paid  to  the  Mahrattas.  Tippoo,  however,  soon  after  his 
father's  death  had  increased  the  demand,  with  which  the  Dessaye 

'  [Nargund  (Nui^oond),  now  a  town  in  Navalgund  taluka,  Dharwar 
District,  situated  thirty-two  miles  north-east  of  Dharwar  town,  woe 
one  of  the  earliest  possessions  wrested  by  Sivajl  from  the  Sultans  of 
Bijapur.  Together  with  some  surrounding  villages  it  was  subsequently 
granted  to  the  Bhave  family,  to  which  the  Brahman  Desii,  mentioned 
by  the  author,  probably  belonged.  After  the  defeat  of  the  PeshwS 
Baji  Rao  and  the  conquest  of  his  territory,  Nargund  was  handed  over 
by  the  British  to  one  Dadajl  Rao,  who  was  at  that  time  in  possession 
of  the  town.  In  1867  the  chief  revolted  and  murdered  the  British 
Commissioner  and  Political  Agent,  and  Nargund  was  in  consequence 
seized  and  incorporated  in  British  territory.  {I.Q.  Bom.,  1909,  ii. 
77,  78.11 
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refused  compliance ;  but  concluding  it  would  eventuaUy  bo 
enforced,  he  seci-etly  claimed  protection  from  the  Peishwa, 
whose  subject  he  declared  himself ;  and  as  secretly,  through  the 
,  agency  of  an  Englishman  in  his  service  named  Yoon,  applied 
to  the  Bombay  Government  for  the  aid  of  some  regular  troops, 
representing  that  he  was  an  independent  Raja  willing  to  co- 
operate in  the  invasion  of  Tippoo's  dominions.  This  application 
to  Bombay  was  made  before  the  treaty  of  Mangalore  ;  but  as  no 
notice  was  taken  of  hia  overtures,  the  Dessaye  continued  to  court 
the  protection  of  the  minister  at  Poona  and  the  friendship  of  the 
powerful  Bramin  family  of  Putwurdhun,  with  whom  he  ia  said  to 
have  been  connected.  WhenTippoo,  therefore,  pressed  hiademand. 
Nana  Furnuwees  interposed  and  declared  that  he  had  no  right 
to  exact  more  than  the  ordinary  tribute — '  that  Jagheerdars, 
on  the  transfer  of  districts,  were  liable  to  no  additional  paymente  : 
and  that  the  rights  of  Suwusthanees,'  who  had  been  guilty  of  no 
treason  against  the  state  to  which  they  owed  allegiance,  had  been 
invariably  respected.' '  Tippoo  replied  that  he  had  a  right  to 
levy  what  he  chose  from  hia  own  subjects ;  and  soon  after 
detaclied  two  separate  bodies  of  his  troops  to  enforce  demands 
beyond  the  Dessaye's  ability  to  pay,  which  was  in  other  words 
an  order  to  rediice  his  fort.  The  siege  commenced  in  the  month 
of  March  ;  and  a  body  of  Mahrattas,  under  Gunnesh  Punt  Behree 
and  Pureshram  Bhow  Putwurdhun,  advanced  to  its  relief. 
Tippoo's  Hukcels  still  remained  at  Poona,  and  Nana  Furnuwees 
had  sent  orders  to  the  Mahratta  commanders  not  to  precipitate 
hostilities  ;  but  by  the  time  they  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Nurgoond,  Tippoo's  oflficers  had  been  compelled  from  want  of 
water  to  raise  the  siege  and  encamp  at  some  distance.  They 
however  sent  in  derision  a  message  to  the  Bramin  commanders, 
intimating  tliat  they   had  withdrawn  their  troops  from  respect 

1  Uramins  wlio  possess  old  hereditary  Jagheera  are  so  atyled. 
[SftraMhiinlt  (.Suurunlhanecs)  were,  strictly  speaking,  holders  of  Savai- 
Ihann,  u'liiuli  ucro  grants  made  to  religious  teachers  by  Maratha  chiefs, 
by  the  I'esliwuB,  and  by  village  officers.  The  most  notable  of  such 
grunts  wore  those  made  to  Bhargavrim,  Bajl  Rao'a  teacher,  and  to 
KamilriH  Kwumi,  t^ivikjl'a  guru.  Hindu  religious  grants  in  the  Deccan 
coiri|iri:4od :  (it)  Moruthu  ilcva»ilidiis  made  by  rulers  or  village  officerB, 
including  gninlH  to  templos  for  lights  (dip),  worship  {puja)  and  food 
[w»(>("i/yii)  ;  (6)  'j'ion  lievla  to  meet  the  expenses  of  village  sbrioea ; 
(cj  «antMhin».     ill.U..  lix.  327.)] 

«   Malirnttn  MS. 
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to  their  master  the  Peishwa.  Fired  at  the  insult,  the  Mahrattas 
rode  on  to  their  camp,  drove  in  their  outposta,  and  pressed 
forward,  until  repulsed  by  two  of  Tippoo's  regular  battalions 
supported  by  the  cavalry  ;  when  they  retired  with  the  loss  of 
twenty  men  and  an  elephant.  Thia  premature  attack  waa 
contrary  to  the  orders  of  Nana  Fumuweea  ;  but  as  it  had  been 
made,  he  immediately  directed  Tookajee  Holkar  with  a  con- 
siderable force  to  support  Gunnesh  Punt  and  Pureshram  Bhow  ; 
though  he  at  the  same  time  intimated  to  Tippoo  his  concern  for 
the  quarrel  and  his  desire  for  an  accommodation.  Tippoo, 
whose  motives  will  become  apparent,  expressed  an  equal  readiness 
to  nieet  his  wishes,  and  even  offered  to  pay  two  years'  tribute, 
provided  his  right  of  sovereignty  was  recognized  in  regard  to 
Nurgoond.  Nana  Fumuwees,  by  the  advice  of  Nizam  Ally 
and  on  assurance  that  submission  only  was  required  from  the 
Dessaye,  acceded  to  what  Tippoo  proposed,  and  everything 
appeared  to  be  settled  except  the  mode  of  pajTnent,  for  which  a 
period  of  twenty-seven  days  waa  allowed,'  and  the  Mahratta  army 
recrossed  the  Kistna.^  But  Tippoo  had  practised  a  gross  decep- 
tion : — Nurgoond  left  to  its  fate  submitted  ;  and  the  temia 
promised  to  the  unfortunate  Dessaye  were  not  observed.  After 
evacuating  the  fort,  he  and  his  family  were  treacherously  seized  ; 
his  daughter  was  reserved  for  the  Sultan's  seraglio,  and  the  rest 
were  immured  in  Cabuldroog,  where  they  perished.  The  fort  of 
Kittoor,^  which  also  belonged  to  a  tributary  Dessaye,  had  likewise 


'  [An  account  of  thia  engagement  at  Nargund  appeara  in  Malet's 
diary  under  date  June  30,  1785.  (Forrest,  Selecdong  {Mardtha  SerUa), 
i.  517-8).] 

'  [Kittiir  (Kittooc)  is  now  included  in  Sampgaon  laluka,  Belgaum 
District,  and  lies  about  twenty-six  miles  south-osat  of  Belgaum  town. 
The  Deaais  of  Kittiir  were  descended  from  two  brothers  who  acted 
as  throffa  or  bankers  with  the  Bijapur  array  towards  tho  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  In  return  for  their  services  they  obtained  a 
grant  of  Hubli  (Dharwar),  and  their  fifth  successor  established  himself 
at  Kittiir.  la  1818,  when  Munro  was  besieging  Belgaum,  the  Dusai 
of  KittiiT  Tendered  much  assistance  and  waa  allowed  by  the  British 
to  retain  possession  of  the  fort  and  village,  which  he  held  till  his  death 
in  1824.  As  he  left  no  heir,  an  attempt  was  made  by  interested 
parties  to  secure  the  jdgtr  by  a  forged  deed  of  adoption,  which  led  to 
an  outbreak  resulting  in  the  death  of  Mr,  Thackeray,  the  Political 
Agent  and  Collector.  The  fort  was  consequently  seized,  and  the 
village  included  in  British  territory.  A  second  rising  in  1820  was  not 
suppressed  without  difficulty,  A  temple  at  Kittiir  contains  a  stone 
record  of  a  trial  by  ordeal  in  1188.     (/.O.  Bom.,  1909,  ii.  23.)] 
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b«en  seized,  and  both  that  place  and  Nurgoond,  before  the 
opening  of  the  fair  season,  were  occupied  by  strong  garrisons  of 
the  Sultan's  troops. 

To  crown  these  acta,  as  if  he  designed  to  render  himself  aa 
odious  as  possible  to  the  Mahrattas,  Tippoo  forcibly  circumcised 
many  of  the  Hindoo  inhabitants  of  the  territory  south  of  the 
Kistna,  and  two  thousand  Bramins,  disciples  of  Shunkeracharya,' 
destroyed  themselves  to  avoid  the  detested  violation.* 

Nana  Fumuwees  very  soon  found  that  he  had  been  duped  by 
Tippoo,  and  he  even  began  to  doubt  how  far  he  might  rely  upon 
the  co-operation  of  Nizam  Ally ;  the  inefficient  state  of  the 
Moghul  army  had  not  escaped  his  observation  when  they  met  at 
Eedgeer,  and  he  was  alarmed  by  accounts  of  the  excellent  state 
of  discipline  to  which  Tippoo's  battalions  had  attained.  These 
circumstances,  combined  with  a  report  of  Tippoo  having  entered 
into  a  new  and  closer  alliance  with  the  French,  had  the  effect  ot 
overcoming  hia  reluctance  to  calling  in  the  aid  of  British  troops. 

'  A  famous  Gooroo  of  the  southern  Mahratta  country.  [Shankara- 
charya,  whoee  birth  is  traditionally  dated  in  a.d.  788,  was  the  pro- 
tagonist of  the  great  reaction  against  Buddhism  in  tbe  Deccan.  Like 
Valmlkl  and  Vyaea.  he  was  not,  it  is  alleged,  a  pure  Brahman  ;  but 
the  Vedsnta  school  and  system  which  he  founded  became  the  exponent 
of  orthodoK  BrahmaniHin,  teaching  that  a  Sudra  has  no  right  to  the 
Vedos.  and  is  therefore  incapable  of  eSecting  hia  own  salvation. 
Whether  Shanksrucharya  contributed  ideas  of  his  own  to  his  presenta- 
tion of  the  old  teaching,  or  whether  he  was  merely  a  brilliant  inter- 
preter, it  is  certain  that  he  possessed  enormous  intellectual  power 
and  Budacily  of  speculation.  In  his  famous  commentary  on  the 
Upanishada,  from  which  he  Bought  to  formulate  a  theory  of  the  universe, 
he  introduced  the  doctrine  of  Maya,  or  illusion,  with  the  object  of 
solving  their  logical  antinomies  and  building  them  into  a  consistent 
system.  (Maenicol,  Indian  Theism,  98,  100.)  He  is  claimed  aa 
teacher  by  both  Saivas  and  Vaishnavas,  though  he  himself  appears 
to  have  been  e.  follower,  of  Vishnu.  The  Smarta  Brahmans  of  the 
South  Doccan  and  Madras  claim  to  be  his  descendants,  and  the  Swami 
of  Sringeri  in  Mysore  is  regarded  as  his  modern  representative.  (See 
Sir  K.  G.  Bhandarkar'a  Vaienavitm,  Saiviam  and  Minor  Beligioug 
Syalema  in  Encyclopirdia  ot  I ndo-Aryan  Eesearch  {Stiaaahuig)  ;  Monier- 
Williams.  Brakmaniem  and  Hinduimn.)] 

'  [Forcible  circumcision  was  a  method  adopted  on  many  occasions 
by  Tipii.  l\hen  Mangalore  reverted  to  Tipu,  many  thousands  of 
native  Cliristians  wore  thus  treated  and  deported  to  Seringapatam. 
A  revolt  in  Coorg  resulled  in  the  same  treatment  of  the  bulk  of  the 
inhftbilants.  See  Wilks's  Sketches,  Ac,  ii.  100.  for  an  account  of  the 
cieion  of  the  Kanara  Christians  ;  L.  Bice,  Myaore  Qazetleer, 
:   Thurston,  E.X.S.I.,  pp.  385  B.] 
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But  as  Nana  imagined  the  English  would  join  in  an  ofieneive 
alliance  against  Tippoo  on  almost  any  termn,  and  being  solicitous 
not  to  pledge  himself  so  far  as  to  prevent  his  eventually  receding, 
the  overtures  to  Mr.  Boddam,'  Governor  of  Bombay,  were  made 
with  much  caution.  In  the  month  of  July  he  sent  an  agent  to 
that  Presidency,  oflering,  on  the  part  of  the  Peishwa,  to  give  up 
to  the  Company  any  two  of  Tippoo's  seaports  on  the  Malabar 
coast,  on  condition  of  being  assisted  with  a  body  of  troops  to 
co-operate  in  the  reduction  of  hia  territory.  Mr.  Boddam 
received  the  proposal  without  ©xpresaing  the  least  surprise  at 
the  inadequacy  of  the  terms,  and  referred  Nana  Fumuweea  to  the 
Supreme  Government  with  an  unfeigned  indifference,  which  did 
not  escape  the  quick-sighted  envoy,  and  from  which  Nana  began 
to  change  his  opinion  of  the  English  pohcy.  Although  Nana 
Fumuwees  sent  a  private  agent  of  his  own  to  Calcutta,  it  was 
necessary  to  prosecute  the  negotiation  through  Mahadajee  Sindia, 
whilst  there  was  no  British  Resident ,  at  the  Peishwa's  court. 
Sindia  immediately  applied  to  the  Governor- General,  through 
Lieutenant  James  Anderson,  then  resident  envoy  in  his  camp, 
informed  him  of  the  probability  of  a  rupture  between  the  Peishwa 
and  Tippoo,  and  artfully  assunied  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the 
English  would  afford  every  assistance  '  as  by  the  treaty  of 
Salbye  the  friends  and  enemies  of  the  Mahrattas  and  English 
were  mutual.'  He  added  that  the  Peishwa  was  sure  of  the 
co-operation  of  Nizam  Ally,  that  the  terms  of  their  alliance 
were  that  each  state  should  recover  its  lost  territory,  and  ot 
any  new  acquisitions  there  should  be  an  equal  participation. 
Mr.  Macpherson '  in  reply  observed  that  the  treaty  of  Salbye 
did  not  stipulate  that  the  friends  and  enemies  of  the  two  states 
should  be  mutual,  but  that  neither  party  should  afiord  assistance 
to  the  enemies  of  the  other,  and  that  by  (he  treaty  of  Mangalore 

'  [Mr.  RawsoQ  Hart  Boddara  waa  appointed  Governor  of  Bombay 
on  September  3,  1784,  and  aaaumed  chaise  of  the  office  on  January  6, 

1786.] 

'  [Mr.  (Sir  John)  Macpherson  took  the  pla^e  of  Warren  Hastings 
ae  acting  Governor- General  in  1785,  and  held  office  until  the  appoint- 
ment of  Lord  Comwsllis  in  1786.  Macpherson  was  oiigiaalty  a  ship's 
purser,  had  been  employed  as  agent  for  the  Nawab  of  the  Camatic, 
entered  the  service  of  the  Company  by  baokataira  influence,  waa 
dismissed  by  the  Governor  of  Madras,  but,  having  been  reinstated  by 
the  Directors,  was  sent  out  to  replace  Harwell  on  the  Bengal  Council. 
(See  O.H.I. ,  pp.  553-4.)] 
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the  English  were  bound  not  to  assist  the  enemies  of  Tippoo, 
Mr.  Macpherson,  in  declining  the  alhance,  made  strong  general 
professions  of  friendship  towards  the  Mahrattaa,  hinted  at  some 
reasons  for  dissatisfaction  with  Tippoo  on  the  part  of  the 
British  Government,  in  consequence  of  his  not  having  fulfilled  all 
the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Mangalore,  and  concluded  by 
assuring  Sindia  that,  in  case  of  any  reverse,  the  British  GcA'emment 
would  not  sutler  the  Mahrattas  to  be  overpowered. 

Nana  Fumuwees,  the  less  solicitous  the  Governor-General 
appeared,  became  the  more  anxious  to  obtain  the  co-operation 
of  the  English,  and  he  urged  it  the  more,  in  consequence  of  a 
new  treaty  supposed  to  have  been  concluded  between  Tippoo 
and  the  French.  At  last,  either  in  deepair  of  obtaining  the  aid 
of  the  English  or  in  order  to  quicken  their  decision,  he  mode 
overtures  to  the  Portuguese  by  whom  he  was  promised  assistance. 
It  ia  certain  that  Nana  believed  in  the  existence  of  this  new 
treaty  between  Tippoo  and  the  French,  as  the  Mahratta  envoy  at 
Pondicherry  pubholy  remonstrated  with  the  French  governor, 
and  accused  him  of  having  thereby  violated  the  promises  of  the 
King  of  France  to  the  Peishwa.  The  French  governor  denied  the 
existence>of  such  a  treaty,  and,  as  a  proof  of  what  he  alleged, 
proposed  a  closer  connexion  with  the  Peishwa,  a  circuniatance 
which  is  said  to  have  greatly  offended  Tippoo,  who  was  already 
jealous  of  the  high  and  independent  tone  assumed  by  his  French 
friends.  The  French  envoy  at  Poona  was  treated  with  much 
attention,  and  it  was  believed  that  the  Peishwa's  government 
had  agreed  to  cede  Rewadunda  to  that  nation,  on  condition  of 
their  not  assisting  Tippoo. 

These  negotiations  showed,  more  than  ever,  the  necessity  of 
appointing  a  British  Resident  at  the  Poona  court,  and  Mr.  Malet, 
then  in  Calcutta,  was  instructed  to  repair  to  Bombay  and  there 
await  an  invitation  from  the  Peishwa  to  proceed  to  his  capital* 

'  [In  a  letter  to  the  Governor  of  Bombay,  dated  October  31,  1785, 
Malct  quotod  jmrts  of  a  letter  from  the  Peihwa'B  government  to  the 
Itiijii  of  Bonir  concerning  the  reception  of  Lubin  at  Poona.  and  added, 
'  I'tTiiiit  mo,  gentlemen,  to  repeat  that  afl«r  an  avowal  of  such  general 
IirineipleH,  after  their  particular  assent  to  my  appointment,  after 
eel  I  inir  iih  tlio  example  by  Bonding  agents  both  to  Calcutta  and  Bombay, 
and  ubove  all,  while  tliey  are  at  this  moment  entertaining  a  French 
envoy  at  Poona,  no  objection  con  rest  with  the  Ministry  (i.e.  the 
IT-hIiwu'h)  tu  the  promotion  of  the  Company's  orders  in  the  com- 
]>lotion  of  my  Bp]>ointment  as  signified  both  to  your  Government  and 
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In  the  meantime  the  army  was  assembling  at  Poona  for  tba 
purpose  of  invading  Tippoo's  territory,  and  Mr.  Macpheraon 
offered  to  9ead  three  battalions  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  the 
Mahratta  country,  provided  they  were  not  employed  within 
Tippoo's  boundary  ;  but  as  Nana's  views  extended  to  conquest 
he  did  not  contemplate  defence,  and  therefore  rejected  the 
proposal.* 

The  periodical  rains  were  this  year  of  unusual  duration,  and 
the  Mahratta  army  under  Hurry  Punt  Phurkay  did  not  quit 
Poona  until  about  the  1st  December.  The  troops  advanced 
towards  the  eastern  frontier  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  jimction 
with  Moodajee  Bhonalay  and  Nizam  Ally. 

Moodajee,  aa  we  have  had  oc<iasion  to  observe,  had  visited 
Poona  during  the  preceding  season ;  he  showed  a  sincere  desire 
to  connect  himself  with  the  head  of  the  state,  and  in  the  name 
of  his  son  Bughoojee  entered  on  a  new  agreement,  promising  to 
adhere  strictly  to  that  which  had  been  framed  by  Mahdoo  Bao 
and  Janojee  in  1769.  He  pledged  himself  particidarly  nevOT 
to  assist  the  English  against  the  Peishwa's  government,  and 
promised  to  co-operate  in  the  expected  war  with  Tippoo,  for 
which  purpose  he  was  now  advancing.  ■ 

A.D.  1786. — Nana  Fumuwees  followed  the  army  for  the 
purpose  of  conferring  with  Nizam  Ally,  and  overtook  Hurry 
Punt  at  Punderpoor,  whence  they  moved  down  the  right  bank 
of  the  Bccma,  and  were  joined  by  the  Moghul  troops  near  the 
spot  where  the  interview  took  place  during  the  preceding  season. 
It  was  now  resolved  to  reduce  the  whole  of  Tippoo's  territories 
and  to  divide  the  conquests  into  six  equal  parts,  of  which  Mzam 
Ally  should  receive  two  shares,  the  Peishwa  two,  and  Sindia  and 
Holkac  two  shares  between  them,  or  one  sixth  each.  It  was 
further  agreed  that  their  first  efforts  should  be  directed  to  the 
recovery  of  the  Mahratta  districts  between  the  Kistna  and  Toong- 
buddra.  Tookajee  Holkar  and  Gunnesh  Punt  Behree  were 
detached  with  twenty-five  thousand  troops,  chiefly  horse,  to 
attack  a  body  of  Tippoo's  under  Burhan-ud-deen  near  Eittoor, 
and  to  expel  his  garrisons  from  that  district ;  whilst  the  main 
army  of  the  confederates  advanced  towards  Badamee.     As  they 

this  (Bengal)   by  the  Secret  Coinraittee  of  the  Court  of  Directors.' 
Forrest,  SeUcliang  (Mar5iM  Series),  i.  626.)] 
'  Bengal  and  Bombay  Records. 
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approached  that  place,  reports  were  received  of  Tippoo's  having 
marched  with  his  whole  army  ;  and  it  was  agreed,  in  oase  this 
intelhgence  should  prove  correct,  to  postpone  the  siege,  but  to 
encamp  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Badamee  until  the  rains  liad 
faUen,  when  the  swelling  of  the  rivets  would  in  all  probability 
secure  them  from  interruption. 

The  prospect  of  a  monsoon  campaign  was  so  little  rehshed  by 
Nizam  Ally,  that,  in  giving  his  assent  to  this  plan  of  operations, 
he  intimated  his  desire  of  returning  to  Hyderabad,  and  of  leaving 
his  general  Tuhuwur  Jung  with  25,000  men  under  the  orders  of 
Hurry  Punt ;  a  measure  entirely  conformable  to  the  wishes  of 
the  Mahrattas,  who  felt  themselves  encumbered  by  the  form  and 
ceremony  necessarily  observed  to  the  Soobeh  of  the  Deccan. 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  Nisam  Ally,  it  was  ascertained 
that  Tippoo  had  sent  forward  some  troops  from  Bangalore ; 
but  had  himself  returned  to  Seringapatam,  on  which  it  was 
immediately  resolved  to  commence  the  projected  siege.  Opera- 
tions began  on  the  1st  May.'  The  fortified  town  of  Badamee  is 
built  on  the  plain,  with  a  small  gurhee  or  citadel  in  the  body  of 
the  place  ;  but  it  is  further  protected  by  two  hill-forts,  one  on 
each  flank'  After  battering  the  walls  of  the  town  for  three 
weeks,  they  were  very  little  injured ;  but  it  was  determined  to 
try  the  efiect  of  an  escalade.  On  the  morning  of  the  20th  May, 
twenty  thousand  infantry  of  the  confederate  armies  were  drawn 
up  for  that  service.  The  garrison,  consisting  of  upwards  of 
three  thousand  five  hundred  troops,  manned  the  works  to  oppose 
them  :  and  when  the  assailants  advanced,  which  they  did  with 
great  resolution,  they  found  the  ditch  and  covert  way  full  of 
small  mines,  constructed  by  digging  pits,  and  placing  in  them 
large  dubbers '  filled  with  gunpowder ;    these  were  fired,  and 

'  Poona  Records.     Mahratta  MS. 

'  Sir  C.  Malet's  dispatches.  [The  two  forts,  which  wore  both  dis- 
mantled about  1845,  are  named  Bavanbandt  (' fifty- two  rocks')  and 
Rrinmandal  ('  battle-field  ').  Badami  is  now  a  village  in  the  Bijapur 
District,  and  a  station  on  the  Southern  Maratha  Railway.  It  was 
captured  by  General  Munro  in  181S.  la  L84Q  a  band  of  126  Arabs 
from  tiie  Xizuin's  Utrritory,  headed  by  a  blind  Brahman,  seized  the 
village,  plundered  the  Government  treasury  and  market,  and  carried 
the  booty  into  the  Niziim's  territory.  The  Brahman  and  his  followers 
wpro  caught,  tried  and  aeatenoed  to  transportation.  (/.G.  Bom., 
190B,  ii.  44.)] 

>  Uubbers  are  large  vessels,  which  in  appearance  resemble  immense 
blown  bladJors  ;    they  are  extremely  useful  for  many  purposoa,  but 
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proved  exceedingly  destructive  ;  but  the  Mohrattas  and  Moghule, 
vying  with  each  other,  rushed  forward  in  a  most  impetuous, 
though  tumultuous  manner,  applied  ladders,  mounted  the  walla 
in  various  places,  and  except  a  slight  check,  sustained  at  the 
gurhee,  carried  all  before  them  within  the  town.  The  garrison  fled 
to  the  forts  above,  closely  followed  by  the  assailants ;  but  the 
pursuers  did  not  succeed  in  entering  with  the  fugitives.  They, 
however,  continued  to  crowd  up  the  face  of  the  hills,  though  huge 
stones  were  rolled  down,  and  a,  heavy  fire  of  musketry  opened 
upon  them.  Their  casualties  were  numerous  ;  but  the  garrison 
becoming  intimidated  at  their  furious  and  persevering  attack, 
offered  to  surrender,  if  their  lives  were  spared  ;  a  condition  which 
was  immediately  granted.  ^ 

After  the  fall  of  Badamee,  Nana  Furnuwees  returned  to  Poona, 
and  Hurry  Punt  was  left  to  prosecute  the  war.  Moodajee  Bhon- 
slay  went  back  to  Nagpoor,  but  left  the  greater  part  of  his  troops 
with  Hurry  Punt,  under  his  second  son  Khundoojee,  promising 
to  return  with  a  reinforcement  after  the  Dussera. 

While  these  operations  were  prosecuted  by  the  grand  army, 
the  detachment  which  proceeded  to  the  westward,  under  Holkar, 
had  expelled  Tippoo's  troops  from,  every  part  of  the  Kittoor 
district,  except  the  fort  of  the  same  name,  which  they  invested 
but  could  not  hope  to  reduce. 

Hurry  Punt's  first  care  was  to  send  back  all  his  wounded  from 
Badamee  ;  he  then  moved  towards  Gudjendergurh,'  but  as  the . 
small  fort  of  Seertee  lay  in  hie  route,*  he  breached  and  stormed  it ; 

principally  for  preserving  oil  and  ghee.  They  are  made  of  hides, 
which  are  first  beaten  into  a  pulp,  and  then  spread  in  thin  coats  over 
shapes  composed  of  clay,  and  aa  each  coat  dries,  a  new  one  is  added, 
until  the  requisite  thickness  has  been  attained.  When  the  whole  of 
the  coats  become  solid  and  dry,  the  clay  is  broken  to  dust  and  shaken 
out.  Dubbers  are  sometimes  made  larger  than  a  wine  pipe,  and  will 
last  upwards  of  a  century.  [See  Yule's  Habson-Jobaon,  ed.  Crooko 
(1903),  p.  328,  which  gives  the  derivation  of  the  word  from  Hind- 
Persian  dabbah,  and  quotations  from  various  authors  elucidating  the 
meaning.] 

'  Poona  Records  and  Malet's  dispatches. 

°  [Gajendragarh  (Gudjendecgurh)  is  now  a  town  in  the  Ron  taltiJca, 
Dhar war  District,  fifty-one  miles  south-east  of  Kaladgi.] 

'  Hurry  Punt's  official  report  to  the  Peishwa.  I  do  not  know  the 
exact  situation  of  Seertee  ;  the  Hindoo  names  frequently  differ  from 
the  Mahomedan,  The  propagators  of  the  Koran  have  always  been 
prone  to  bestowing  new,  and  the  Hindoos  to  retaining  old,  appellations. 
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but  scarcely  liad  he  accomplished  that  object,  when  he  was  in- 
formed that  Tippoo  waa  marching  to  give  him  battle  ;  and  Buch 
was  the  vigilance  of  a  corps  of  Benids  '■  in  Tippoo's  service, 
consisting  of  both  horse  and  foot,  that  the  address  and  dexterity 
of  Mahratta  spies,  famous  only  whore  their  own  language  is  spoken, 
could  obtain  no  correct  intelligence  of  his  notions,  and  the  first 
certain  accounts  which  Hurry  Punt  received  assured  him  that 
Tippoo  was  in  full  march  to  attack  Adonee.  That  fortress  was 
then  held  by  Hohubbut  Jung,  son  of  the  late  Busalut  Jung  and 
nephew  of  Nizam  AUy,  who  was  totally  unprepared  for  a  siege. 
The  families  and  seraglio  of  the  late  Busalut  Jung,  as  well  as  those 
of  his  sons,  were  then  in  the  fort,  and  Mohubbut  Jung's  first 
application  was  to  Nizam  Ally,  calling  upon  him  to  save  the  honour 
of  his  house.  A  pressing  requisition  was  also  sent  to  Hurry  Punt, 
who  immediately  sent  forward  Tuhuwur  Jung  with  the  whole 
of  the  Moghul  troops  and  twenty  thousand  Mahrattaa  under 
Krist  Rao  Bulwunt  and  Bugonath  Rao  Neelkunt.  These 
troops  were  on  the  march  towards  Adonee,  when  they  received 
intelligence  of  the  advance  towards  Raichore  of  the  whole  of  the 
disposable  force  from  Hyderabad  under  Moghul  AUy.  A  junction 
was  formed  at  Bunnoor,  when  they  moved  towards  Adonee  with 
an  army  of  nearly  sixty  thousand  men.  Tippoo  endeavoured  to 
carry  the  place  before  the  arrival  of  the  approaching  succour  ; 
his  desperate  but  premature  attempts  were  most  gallantly 
repulsed  by  Mohubbut  Jung,  and  aa  the  allies  drew  near,  he  was 
compelled  to  raise  the  siege  and  retire  some  niiles  to  the  south- 
ward. The  confederates  had  forded  the  Toongbuddra  with 
difBculty  ;  and  aa  the  country  to  the  southward  of  that  river  was 
entirely  at  Tippoo's  command,  whilst  they  could  place  no  depen- 
dence on  the  resources  of  the  tract  between  the  Kistna  and  Toong- 
budilra,  much  of  which  still  remained  to  be  reduced,  they  prudently 
resolvfd  to  withdraw  the  garrison  from  Adonee  and  recross  the 
latter  river.     The  retreat  was  judiciously  executed  ;    but  the 

I  The  olasa  of  people  already  described,  reMmbling  the  RamooBoea 
of  Mnliarashlra,  and  improperly  called  Bedors.  [See  footnote  to 
pfiBO  2IM,  vol.  i.  Bedar  is  generally  accepted  now  as  the  correct 
namtt  of  tlic  tribe,  though  the  term  Berad  is  still  in  common  use  in 
the  Soiitlicrn  Maratlia  country.  The  Maratha  spies  were  handicapped 
by  till'  fact  that  KanareBe  was,  as  it  is  still,  the  common  vernacular 
of  lilt]  Belgaum  and  Uliarw^  Districts.  The  Bedars  are  fully  described 
by  Tliureton,  C.  and  T.S.I.,  i.  180  ff.] 
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unpardonable  oversight  of  leaving  the  fort,  guns,  ammunitioD. 
and  Btores,  without  an  attempt  to  render  them  unserviceable  to 
their  enemy,  cancelled  any  merit  the  commanders  might  othervise 
have  claimed.^ 

The  troops  from  Hyderabad  returned  to  that  capital,  and  the 
main  body  rejoined  Hurry  Punt  at  Gudjendergurh,  of  which 
place  he  had  obtained  possession  by  bribing  the  KilUdar. 

Holkar  still  lay  before  Kittoor,  apparently  in  careless  iiiactivity  ; 
when  decamping  suddenly,  he  made  one  march  of  upwards  of 
sixty  miles  to  Savanoor,  with  the  Nabob  of  which  he  had  been 
some  time  in  correspondence.  The  immediate  object  of  Holkar's 
movement  was  an  attempt  to  seize  the  person  of  Baghavendra 
Naik,  one  of  Tippoo's  principal  bankers,  but  he  had  just  time  to 
escape  across  the  Toongbuddra,  and  only  two  or  three  inferior 
Soucars  fell  into  Holkar's  hands,  from  whom  he  exacted  a  ransom 
of  two  lacks  of  rupees.  Burhan-ud-deen,  with  a  body  of  Tippoo'a 
_  troops,  attacked  Holkar  ;  but  the  Mahrattas,  joined  by  the  Nabob 
of  Savanoor,  repulsed  them  ;  and  on  the  ensuing  night  Burhan- 
ud-deen  retired  to  Jereeanwutty  on  the  Wurdah,  thirty  miles 
above  Savanoor.' 

About  the  year  1779,  the  Nabob  of  Savanoor  had  married  the 
sister  of  Tippoo,  and  on  that  occasion  Hyder  restored  the  whole 
of  the  twelve  districts  originally  dependent  on  his  principality,  on 
condition  that  he  should  keep  up  two  thousand  Patau  horse  tor 
the  service  of  the  state.  Tippoo  entertained  a  personal  enmity 
against  the  Nabob,  and  on  his  accession  to  power  found  a  pretext 
for  indulging  it,  owing  to  the  Nabob's  having  omitted  to  keep  up 
the  stipulated  number  of  horse.  Following  a  systematic  plan, 
Tippoo  mulcted  and  plundered  both  the  Nabob  and  his  subjects  : 
so  that  it  was  not  surprising  the  Nabob  should  seek  the  first 
opportunity  of  throwing  off  his  allegiance  and  declaring,  aa  he 
now  did,  for  the  Mahrattas. 

Hurry  Punt's  operations,  after  obtaining  possession  of  Gudjen- 
dergurgh,  were  directed  against  Buhadur  Benda  and  Kopaul  ; 
the  former  had  been  delivered  up  and  he  was  in  treaty  for  the 
latter,  when  he  was  astonished  by  information  of  Tippoo's  having 
actually  crossed  the  Toongbuddra  at  Gurhghaut^^  with  the  greater 

'  Hurry  Punt's  dispatches.     Bombay  Eecorde.     Wilks. 
1  Col.   Wilks  calls  this  place  Kurrucknaut.     It  is  not  marked  in 
any  map  that  I  have  seen,  nor  do  I  know  its  precise  ai 
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part  of  his  army  in  basket  boats.     Hurry  Punt  advanced  towards 

him :  but  finding  the  ground  very  unfavourable  for  the  operations 
of  his  cavalry,  he  encamped  at  the  distance  of  ten  miles,  where 
Tippoo  made  two  unsuccessful  attempts  to  surprise  him.  Grain 
and  forage  being  extremely  scarce,  in  order  to  procure  supplies 
as  well  as  to  draw  Tippoo  into  the  plain,  Hurry  Punt  proceeded 
to  Savanoor.  Tippoo,  marching  along  the  bank  of  the  Kistna, 
followed  him,  and  encamped  in  a  strong  position  within  six  miles 
of  the  confederates,  keeping  the  town  of  Savanoor  between  the 
camps.  In  this  situation  both  parties  continued  for  fifteen  days, 
until  on  the  let  of  October,  two  hours  before  dawn,  theMahratta 
camp  was  alarmed  by  a  sudden  firing,  which  was  speedily  answered 
by  the  Mahratta  artillery.  Tippoo,  who  had  headed  the  attack 
in  person,  on  discovering  where  their  guna  were  posted,  directed 
Ills  principal  effort  to  that  spot,  which  induced  Hurry  Punt  to 
draw  them  oft  until  daylight,  when  they  again  opened  on  the 
assaUants.  The  position  occupied  by  the  Mahrattas  was  still 
very  unfavourable  ;  their  horse  were  prevented  from  charging 
by  the  steep  banks  of  a  rivulet,  which  Tippoo  cautiously  refrained 
Irom  crossing,  and  after  cannonading  for  several  hours  he  with- 
drew to  his  encampment. 

There  was  a  scarcity  of  forage  ill  the  Mahratta  camp,  and  their 
own  situation,  and  that  of  their  enemy,  precluded  all  hope  of  being 
able  to  gain  any  advantc^e  by  continuing  at  Savanoor.  Hurry 
Punt,  therefore,  deemed  it  necessary  to  retire,  although  he  thereby 
sacrificed  the  capital  of  his  new  ally.  The  Nabob  of  Savanoor 
ri'Iiictflutly  tell  back  with  him  ten  miles,  where  the  confederatefl 
took  up  a  new  position.  Tippoo  possessed  himself  of  the  town, 
but  declined  advancing  upon  them  ;  he  lay  inactive  at  Savanoor 
until  the  Mohurrum,  when  he  retired  to  celebrate  that  festival 
at  Benkapoor,  leaving  Hurry  Punt  to  breach,  storm,  and  take 
Sfcrhutty,  a  fortified  town  twenty  miles  north-east  of  Savanoor, 
without  interruption.  Tippoo,  having  deposited  his  heavy  baggage 
in  lieiikapoor,  moved  from  that  place  ;  but  aware  of  his  enemy's 
SNjH'riority  in  cavalry,  he  did  not  quit  the  broken  ground  on  the 
bankrt  of  the  Wurdah  and  Toongbuddra.  Proceeding  down  the 
li'ft  bunk,  he  encamped  between  Kopaul  and  Buhadur  Benda, 
anil  again  obtained)  possession  of  the  latter  place.  The  confeder- 
aws  followed  him  anil  endeavoured  to  cut  of!  his  supplies  ;  but 
lli.jr  civvii   fcinij.'.'   bring   brought   from   a   great   dLitance,   wllilut 
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Tippoo  drew  his  with  facility  from  the  south  bank  of  the 
Toongbuddra,  they  soon  abandoned  the  attempt.  Tippoo  re- 
newed his  endeavours  to  surprise  the  camp  of  the  eonfederat«a, 
and  on  one  occasion  took  some  baggage  belonging  to  the 
Moghula.' 

(A.D.  1787.) — In  these  feeble  operations  neither  party  could 
boast  of  much  advantage,  and  the  confederates  were  at  a  loss  to 
account  tor  Tippoo's  motives  in  suddenly  tendering  proposals  of 
peace.  Even  after  the  arrival  of  two  envoys  of  high  rank,  Budr- 
ul-Zeman  Khan  and  Ali  Reza  Khan,  who  negotiated  through 
Tookajee  Holkar  and  Gungadhur  Rastia,  Hurry  Punt  for  a  time 
imagined  that  Tippoo's  professions  were  only  a  prelude  to  some 
stratagem.  Hia  suspicions  contributed  to  prolong  the  negotiation, 
for  although  an  armistice  took  place  on  the  10th  February,  the 
peace  was  not  concluded  till  April.  The  Mahrattas  obtained  the 
cession  of  Badamee,  Kittoor,  and  Nurgoond  ;  the  other  towns 
and  districts  reduced  by  them  were  restored  to  Tippoo.  Tippoo 
also  agreed  to  pay  forty-five  lacks  of  tribute,  thirty  of  which 
were  immediately  produced,  and  the  remainder  promised  at  the 
expiration  of  the  year.  Adonee  was  restored  to  the  nephew  of 
Nizam  Ally  ;  but  Tippoo  had  destroyed  the  works  and  carried 
off  the  guns.  The  Nabob  of  Savanoor  obtained  a  promise  of  the 
restoration  of  that  portion  of  his  territory  which  he  possessed 
prior  to  his  marriage  with  Hyder's  daughter,  but  dreading 
Tippoo's  treachery,  he  did  not  venture  to  return  to  Savanoor  at 
this  period,  but  continued  with  his  Mahratta  friends  at  Poena.' 

Tippoo's  motives  for  acceding  to  a  pacification  so  disadvanta- 
geous have  been  imputed,'  it  would  appear  justly,  to  his  appre- 
hending that  the  English  were  about  to  take  part  against  hSra. 
Mr.  Malet  had  not  only  been  invited  to  Poona  as  Resident,  but  at 
the  request  of  Nana  Fumuwees  he  had  joined  him  at  Badatnee,  a 
circumstance  which  Tippoo  conceived  bespoke  a  very  intimate 
connexion;  but  the  acting  Governor- Genera!  was  studious  to 
allay  any  alarm  it  might  create,   and  had  partly  succeeded. 

1  Just  at  this  period,  the  following  letter  appeara  ia  the  ofEcial 
correipondence  of  Hurry  Punt,  aod  in  his  own  handwriting  ; — '  The 
lose  sustained  by  the  army,  in  consequence  of  the  cholera  morbus, 
is  very  groat ;  medicines  ace  liberally  supplied  ;  some  do  recover, 
but  by  far  the  greater  part  die.' 

'  Poona  Records.     Mr.  Chaplin's  report. 

»  Wilks. 
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Shortly  afterwards  however,  in  September,  1786,  Lord  ComwalliB, 
having  assumed,  charge  of  the  Supreme  Government,  addressed 
lett«ra  to  the  Peiahwa  and  Nizam  Ally,  in  which  although  he 
expressly  intimated  his  detorminfttion  to  take  no  part  in  the  war 
between  the  confederates  and  Tippoo  Sultan,  yet  the  state  of 
military  efficiency  in  which  it  became  the  immediate  care  of  the 
new  Governor- General  to  place  all  the  Presidencies,  occasioned  a 
bustle  and  apparent  preparation  which  seem  to  have  convinced 
Tippoo  that  the  designs  of  the  English  were  decidedly  hostile  ; 
and  may  not  merely  account  for  his  earnestness  to  terminate  the 
war  with  the  confederates,  but  afford  some  reason  for  that 
rancorous  hostility  which  led  him  to  persevere  in  schemes  for 
annihilating  the  power  of  the  British  nation  in  India. 

The  appointment  of  a  Resident  at  the  Peishwa's  court  was  not 
more  a  cause  of  alarm  to  Tippoo  than  of  jealousy  to  Mahadajee 
Siiidia.  A  tardy  acquiescence  was  obtained  from  Sindia  to  the 
measure,  and  in  order  to  reconcile  him  to  it  as  much  as  possible, 
Mr.  Malet  was  instructed  to  send  his  dispatches  to  the  Supreme 
Government  through  the  Resident,  for  the  purpose  of  being  sub- 
mitted for  Sindia's  information  and  obtaining  his  opinions.  But 
Sindia  was  at  this  period,  and  for  several  years  afterwards,  too 
much  occupied  by  his  own  vast  projects  in  Hindoostan,  to  be 
able  either  to  prevent  the  English  from  establishing  their  influence 
at  Poona,  or  to  direct  much  of  his  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the 
Deccan.  The  history  of  his  progress  will  be  found  in  the  ensuing 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIIL 

TEOM  A.D.    1785  TO   A.D.    1790. 

A.D.  1785. — The  resiourcea  of  the  provinces  which  Sindja  had 
acquired  in  Hindoostan  were  from  their  exhausted  state  totally 
inadequate  to  meet  the  great  additional  disbursements  which  his 
late  success,  more  brilliant  than  lucrative,  had  entailed.  Pressed 
by  pecuniary  embarrassments,  he  was  driven  to  acts  equally 
impolitic  and  unjust.  Against  foreign  adversoriea  he  might  have 
prevailed,  but  domestic  enemies  soon  became  too  strong  for  his 
newly  established  power.  The  principal  cause  of  discontent  arose 
from  his  sequestrating  the  Jagheers  of  many  of  the  Mahomedan 
chiefs,'  and  from  being  suspected  of  entertaining  like  designs 
towards  all  of  them.  The  most  considerable  of  these  chiefs, 
whom  he  had  not  yet  dispossessed,  was  Mohummud  Beg  Huma- 
danee,  whom  Sindia  had  recalled  from  Raghoogurh  to  Delhi,  and 
endeavoured,  without  success,  to  prevail  upon  him  to  disband 
a,  portion  of  his  troops.  Mohummud  Beg,  suspecting  that  Sindia 
intended  to  enforce  compliance,  ever  after  harboured  a  secret 
enmity  against  him,  which  the  course  of  events  soon  fdforded  an 
opportunity  of  declaring. 

A.D.  1786. — Under  the  sanction  of  the  Emperor's  name, 
Sindia  had  not  only  preferred  a  claim  for  tribute  on  the  Rajpoots, 
but  at  the  head  of  his  army  at  the  gates  of  Jeypoor  had  fixed  the 
first  payment  at  sixty  lacks  of  rupees,  of  which  a  part  was  received 
and  the  balance  promised  in  a  given  time.  When  the  period 
expired,  Sindia  sent  Ryajee  Pat«ll  to  recover  the  remainder  ;  but 
the  Rajpoots  having  prepared  for  resistance,  and  being  secretly 

'  [The  sequestration  of  the  jagirs  waa  a  necessary  result  of  Sindia'a 
dotermiiiBtion  to  organize  a  regular  standing  army,  for  the  jaglre  were 
flefs  bestowed  for  nulitary  service,  and  their  maintenance  was  incom. 
patible  with  the  new  syBtera.     (Keene,  Mughal  Empire,  p.  145.)] 
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ftissuredof  support  from  Mohumitiud  Begand  the  disaffected  Maho- 
inedan  nobles,  refused  to  pay  the  amount,  derided  the  authority 
of  Byajee  Patelt,  attacked  hia  troops  and  routed  them.  The 
faction  at  Delhi  opposed  to  Sindia  was  much  strengthened  by 
this  revolt  ;  even  the  imbecile  monarch,  whose  stipend  was  irregu- 
larly paid,  and  who  readily  became  the  tool  of  any  new  party, 
joined  in  the  increasing  murmurs  :  complained  of  the  invaded 
rights  of  imperial  dignity,  and  of  the  arbitrary  acts  and  uncour- 
teous  manner  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs.  Sindia,  though  sensible  of 
these  discontents,  though  his  funds  were  exhausted,  his  own  and 
the  imperial  troops  in  arrears,  and  his  fortunes  depending  on  the 
issue  of  a  very  doubtful  campaign,  was  obliged  to  take  the  field 
against  the  Rajpoota.  He  ordered  his  troops  under  Appa  Khunde 
Bao,  with  the  two  battalions  of  De  Boigne  lately  returned  from 
jiundelcund,  to  join  him  ;  but,  to  add  to  hia  difficulties,  he  was 
obhged  to  detach  two  separate  bodies  of  troops  to  the  northward 
of  Delhi,  under  two  of  his  own  officers,  Hybut  Rao  Phalkay  and 
Ambajee  Inglia.  to  repel  an  incursion  of  the  Seiks. 

A.D.  1787. — On  approaching  Jeypoor,  Sindia  endeavoured  to 
negotiate,  but  hia  overtures  were  disregarded.  The  Baja  of 
Joudpoor,  witii  several  Rajpoot  chiefs  of  less  note,  united  with 
Pertaub  Sing,  the  Raja  of  Jeypoor,  who  had  succeeded  his  father 
Jey  Sing,  and  their  army  was  already  very  formidable.'  The 
greater  part  of  Sindia's  troops  being  very  different  from  those  of  an 
army  wholly  Mahratta,  the  Rajpoots  by  acting  on  the  supplies, 
and  cutting  off  the  foragers,  soon  rendered  their  situation  critical. 
Goth  Mahrattus  and  Moghuls,  irritated  by  privation,  became 
dissatisfied  ;  and  Mohummud  Beg  Humadanee,  together  with 
hie  nephew,  Ismac!  Beg,  chose  this  moment  for  deserting  Sindia 
and  joining  the  Rajpoots.  Lest  the  disaffection  should  spread  to 
the  whole  of  the  Kmperor's  troops,  Sindia  took  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity of  leailing  them  into  action.  An  obstinate  battle  took 
place — Mohummud  Beg  fell  by  a  cannon  shot,  and  his  troops  were 
on  the  |)ui[it  of  flying,  when  they  were  rallied  by  Ismael  Beg,  who 
rotricvcil  the  day  and  forced  the  Mahrattas  to  retire.  Sindia 
wn.s  preparing  to  renew  the  contest,  when,  on  the  third  day  after 

'  [Tlio  Rujiifit  forctiS  comprised  100,000  horse  and  foot,  and  400  pieces 
of  artillery.  The  battle  wns  fought  about  forty-lhroe  mi  lea  east  of 
Jaipur  [Keeno,  Mugh-il  Empire,  p.  141)).  For  the  campaigns  in 
Northern  India,  Tod  should  be  consulted.] 
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t)ie  battle,  the  whole  of  the  Emperor's  regular  infantry,  with  eighty 
pieces  of  cannon,  went  off  in  a  body  to  join  lamaei  Beg.' 

At  no  period  of  his  life  did  Sindia  evince  greater  fortitude  and 
conduct  than  at  this  alarming  crisis.'  He  immediately  sent  off 
his  heavy  baggage  and  many  of  hia  followers  to  Gwalior,  by  the 
route  of  Kooshalgurh  ;  he  then  made  a  rapid  retreat  to  Deeg, 
recalled  his  detachments,  and  restored  Beeg,  with  several  other 
places,  to  the  Jhats,  in  order  to  preserve  an  interest  with  that 
people.  He  also  deposited  his  heavy  guns  in  their  fort  of  Bhurt- 
poor,  and  strengthened  his  garrisons  in  Aligurh  and  Agra.* 

To  effect  these  and  other  contingent  arrangements  required 
some  time,  and  had  the  Rajpoots  pressed  the  war  with  vigour, 
they  might  probably  have  confined  the  Mahrattaa  to  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Chumbul ;  but  they  only  sought  to  suppress  the 
ambitious  pretensions  of  Sindia,  not  to  annihilate  the  Mahratta 
ascendancy  in  Hindoostan.  They  therefore  returned  to  their 
respective  capitals  when  Sindia  retreated,  and  left  Ismael  Beg 
to  recover  the  imperial  districts.'  Ismael  first  proceeded  towards 
Agra ;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  Sindia  was  still  hovering, 
but  he  was  determined  to  avoid  another  general  action.  At 
that  time,  however,  skirmishes  took  place  for  eight  successive  days, 
and  one  village  was  repeatedly  taken  and  retaken  ;  but  it  being 
reported  that  Gholam  Kawdir,^  the  son  of  Zabita  Khan  Bohilla, 
was  on  his  march  to  assist  Ismael  Beg,  Sindia  made  a  rapid  retreat 
towards  Gwalior,  on  which  occasion  many  of  his  men  perished, 

■  Mahratta  MS.  and  lettera.  Bengal  Records,  &c.  [About  14,000 
infantry  thus  dessrted,  after  sending  a  meaaage  to  the  Raja  of  Jaipur 
that  they  would  join  him  if  he  paid  them  two  lakha  of  rupees.  The 
Raja  accepted  these  tenna.  It  ahould  be  noted  that  the  author, 
writing  from  Maratha  sources,  places  Ismail  Beg'a  defection  prior  to 
the  battle.  In  the  Muaalman  accounts  this  Eiction  of  Ismail  Beg  is 
slurred  over.  '  Perhaps,'  writea  Keene,  '  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong 
in  Buppoaing  that  lamail  Beg  went  off  after  hia  uncle's  death,  when 
then    " ■' '-■■'     •■■'-'-■  -^       ■       -    ■.'-.■. 


'  Sindia's  lettera  to  the  Peishwa,  confirmed  by  General  De  Boigne. 

*  Scott's  History.  Mahratta  MS.  ;  original  lettera,  and  English 
Records. 

»  [Ghulam  Kadir's  object  was  probably  to  renew  his  father'a  claims 
upon  the  Mughal  Emperor  and  to  obtain  for  himself  the  dignity  of 
Amlr-ul-Urara,  or  Premier  Noble.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  acting 
mider  the  direction  of  Mansi^r  All  Khan  {Sc^dar  Jang),  Controller  of 
the  Imperial  Household,  who  hoped  to  secure  valuable  aupport  for 
Islam  by  introducing  the  young  Pathan  chief  into  the  admimetratiou.] 
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by  losing  tliciiiselvea  in  tlie  ravines  contiguous  to  the  Jumna.' 
Sintlia  had  made  repeated  applications  to  the  Peiahwa  for  troops, 
and  now  wrote  to  Nana  Furnuwees,  representing  that  although 
he  by  no  means  considered  his  own  affairs  desperate,  yet  aa  )ie  had 
reason  to  beheve  tho  English  were  about  to  form  an  alliance 
with  the  Emperor  and  the  Rajpoots,  he  submitted  to  his  considera- 
tion the  danger  that  must  ensue  to  the  whole  Mahratta  empire, 
by  allowing  the  English  to  establish  their  sway  over  the  provinces 
of  Hindoostan  and  to  gain  such  an  influence  as  they  must  acquire, 
if  assisted  by  tlie  weight  of  the  imperial  name.  He  strongly 
disavowed  every  feeling  of  jealousy,  and  called  on  Nana,  if  auch 
did  eiist  towards  himself,  to  erase  it  from  hia  mind  ;  to  ask 
Holkar,  Hurry  Pimt.  and  Pureshram  Bhow,  if  he  (Sindia)  had 
ever  interfered  with  their  views,  and  if  they  had  not  seen  that  all 
his  endeavours  tended  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  empire : 
'we  serve,'  continued  Sindia,  'a  common  master;  let  our 
exertions  be  directed  to  the  common  cause :  if  you  personally 
entertain  jealousy  of  me,  aak  yourself  who  supported  you  against 
the  faction  of  Moraba,  and  put  your  rival  Sukaram  Bappoo  into 
your  power  ;  who  suppressed  the  insurrection  of  the  pretended 
Sewdaaheo  Rao  Bhow  ;  beat  the  English  at  Tuilygaom,  maintained 
a  great  share  of  tho  war  against  them,  and  concluded  an  advan- 
tageous peace  ! — Think  of  these  services,  banish  suspicion,  and 
silence  calumnialors,  who  are  our  mutual  enemies — let  the  cause 
of  the  Malu^tta  nation  be  upheld  in  Hindoostan,  and  prevent  our 
empire  from  hoitig  disunited  and  overthrown.'  • 

These  observations,  though  incorrect  with  regard  to  any  alliance 
then  meditated  by  the  English,  carried  much  of  truth  in  them  ; 
but  the  grand  aim  of  Nana  Furnuwees  was  to  cement  the  Mahratta 
confeileracy  under  the  authority  of  the  Peishwa,  and  the  whole 
conduct  of  Sindia  had  so  fully  proved  that  hia  views  were 
directed  to  imlejiendence  if  'not  to  supremacy  in  the  empire,  that 
Nana,  howG\'er  unwilling  to  relinquish  Mahratta  claims  in  Hindoo- 
Htan,  heHitato<l  as  to  the  extent  and  mode  of  reinforcing  Sindia'a 

A  body  of  tj-oops  had  beon  held  in  readiness  under  Ali  Buhadur,* 

'   General  l>o  Iliiitjnc. 

'  Oritiinal  loder  from  Mahadajee  Sindia  to  Nona  FumuweoB. 
■■"  The  aon  of  Sliuriislior  Buliadur  and  grandson  of  the  great  Baje« 
Kao. 
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even  prior  to  Sindia's  retreat ;  but  Nana  wished  to  employ  them 
in  making  a  diatinct  settlement  with  the  Rajpoot  states  in  the 
name  of  the  Peishwa,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  Mahratta 
influence,  without  confirming  tlie  power  of  a  rival  of  such  inordi- 
nate ambition.  It  is  supposed  by  aome  of  his  countrymen  that 
Nana  had  some  communications  with  the  Raja  of  Jeypoor  tor 
the  pur])ose  of  preserving  the  Hindoo  power,  but  with  a  view  also 
o£  controlling  Sindia  ;  the  moderation  shown  by  the  Rajpoots 
in  not  molesting  Sindia's  retreat  is  adduced  as  a  proof  of  this 
conjecture,  but  without  an  absolute  rupture  with  Sindia,  which 
was  justly  considered  ruinous  to  the  empire,  Nana  saw  no  means 
of  attaining  tlie  ascendancy  he  desired.  Besides  the  difficulties 
arising  from  these  considerations,  some  fresh  acts  of  hostility  on 
the  part  of  Tippoo  rendered  him  averse  to  detach  troops  from  the 
Deccan.  Sindia,  however,  whilst  he  urged  these  applications  at 
Poona,  was  using  every  exertion  to  retrieve  his  affairs  by  his  own 
resources.  His  most  active  enemy  was  Ismael  Beg,  who,  after 
the  retreat  of  the  Mahratta  army,  invested  Agra,  which  was 
vigorously  defended  by  Luckwa  Dada,  a  Mahratta  Bramin  of 
the  Shenwee  tribe.  At  this  time  appeared  Gholam  Kawdir,  who 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  Zabita  Khan,  which  happened  in 
January,  1785,  succeeded  to  the  Jagheer.  His  disposition,  equally 
cruel  and  turbulent,  was  kept  in  check  whilst  the  power  of  Sindia, 
his  hereditary  enemy,  was  predominant ;  but  no  sooner  did  he 
see  a  field  open  to  his  view,  by  the  reverses  which  befell  that  chief, 
than  he  collected  troops  and  rushed  on  a  scene  which  promised 
ample  gratification  to  his  inclinations.  Instead  of  proceeding 
to  join  Ismael  Beg,  as  was  reported  to  be  his  intention,  he  in 
the  first  instance  drove  the  Mahratta  garrison  from  the  city  of 
Delhi,  where  he  placed  his  own  troops,  but  left  the  Emperor' 
unmolested  in  the  citadeL  He  next  besieged  Aligurh  which  he 
reduced,  and  then  proceeded  to  assist  Ismael  Beg,  who 
17SS*  ^^^  ^^''^  ^"S^^g^  in  1^^  siege  of  Agra.  The  Jhats, 
whom  lamael  Beg  might  have  conciliated  by  confirming 
the  cessions  made  to  them  by  Sindia,  took  every  opportunity 
of  obstructing  his  operations  and  encouraging  the  besieged  in  the 
fort,  till  at  last  Sindia  determined  to  support  them.  For  this 
purpose  he  sent  forward  Rannay  Khan  •  and  Appa  Khunde  Rao 
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with  a  body  of  horse  supported  by  the  two  regular  battahons  of 
De  JJoigne,  and  some  other  infantry.  As  tlie  junction  of  -Gholam 
Kawdir  ivith  Isniael  Beg  was  known  at  Gwalior  before  the  march 
of  these  troops,  it  was  deemed  an  imprudent  measure  on  the  part 
of  Sindia.  Rannay  Khan,  however,  united  his  forces  with  those 
of  the  Jhats  at  Bhurtpoor,  when  the  whole  marched  towards  Agra  ; 
but  they  had  only  proceeded  sixteen  miles,  when  they  met  Ismael 
Beg  and  Gholam  Kawdir,  who  had  raised  the  aiege  in  order  to  give 
tliem  battle. 

The  cavalry  of  the  Jhats  was  commanded  by  Sew  Sing  Foujdar, 
their  infantry,  chiedy  regulars,  was  under  M.  Listeneaux,  a  French- 
man, and  two  Mahomedan  oflicers,  each  commanding  separate 
bodies  ;  but  one  of  these  Mahomedan  officers,  named  Jehangeer 
Khan,  with  his  three  battalions,  deserted  to  Ismael  Beg  without 
■1   ^^'"S  *  shot.     The  action  commenced  by  a  cannonade 
Mtht   ^''°'"  *^^  guns  of  Ismael  Beg.      The  Jhats  were  on  the 
right,  the  Mahrattaa  on  the  left :   Gholam  Kawdir  made 
a  furious  attaek  upon  the  infantry  of  the  right  wing,  which  soon 
put  them  all  to  rout,    excepting  those  under  M.   Listeneaux,' 
who  for  some  time  maintained  his  ground.    Ismael  Beg,  opposed  to 
the  infantry  on  the  left,  advanced  with  all  the  energy  of  his  char- 
acter, but  found  himself  received  with  remarkable  steadiness  and 
intrepidity  by  the  infantry  of  De  Boigne.      All  parties  admitted 
that  had  De  Boigne  and  Listeneaux  been  properly  supported  by 

off  when  wounded  at  Panniput,  and  in  gratitude  for  this  service  Sindia 
raiHed  him  to  high  command.- — Whatever  may  have  been  Rannay 
Khan's  origin,  his  conduct  proved  that  he  was  worthy  of  his  master's 
confidence.  The  escape  of  Mahadajee  Sindia,  however,  is  generally 
attributed  with  more  probability  to  Trimbukjee  Inglia,  one  of  his 
Sillidara,  who  ts  said  to  have  carried  him  ofl  behind  him  on  hia  horse. 
'  [Keene  thinks  tliia  may  be  '  a  mistake  for  some  such  word  as 
Leslonncaux.'  Compton  {MilUart/  Adventurerii  of  Hirulutlan,  pp. 
3<il^0)  spoils  the  name  Lestineau,  and  states  that  he  commanded  a 
corps  in  the  service  of  Ranjit  Singh,  Raja  of  Bhoratpur,  about  1788. 
After  the  battle  of  I^Uot  in  1T8T,  Sindia  was  allied  with  Ranjit  Singh, 
and  Lestineau's  corps  acted  in  conjunction  with  the  Marathas  at 
Cliukfltina  and  Agra,  It  is  stated  that  when  Ghulam  Kadir  Rohilla 
tloil  from  Meerut,  liia  jewels,  which  he  carried  with  him  in  his  saddle- 
bat;s,  fpU  into  Lestineau's  hands,  and  that  with  these  and  the  stolen 
pay  uf  his  own  battalions  I>eBtineau  absconded,  and  found  his  way  to 
Eurojle.  Juhn  Hossing  (see  infra,  p.  219)  was  also  in  this  campaign, 
as  may  ho  Knllicred  from  tbo  epitaph  on  his  tomb  at  Agra  (Keene, 
p.  I3T).  The  biilllo  described  by  the  author  took  place  near  Fathpur 
tilkrl  OD  the  liharalpur  (Bhurtpoor)  road.] 
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the  (Mivdliy,  the  issue  of  the  day  might  have  been  very  different ; 
hut,  after  a  heavy  loss,  the  regular  troops  at  last  gave  way,  and 
the  whole,  favoured  by  the  night,  effected  their  retreat  to  Bhiirt- 
poor.  Ismael  Beg  and  Gholain  Kawdir  called  upon  Runjeet  Sing, 
the  Jhat  chief,  to  renounce  his  connexion  with  the  Mahrattos, 
otherwise  they  would,  after  the  reduction  of  Agra,  besiege  him 
in  hia  capital.  But  their  triumph  was  of  short  duration  ;  Luckwa 
Dada,  the  Kilhdar  of  the  fort  of  Agra,  persevered  in  his  gallant 
and  successful  defence  ;  the  Mahomedan  chiefs  soon  evinced  a 
distrust  of  each  other,  and  Rannay  Khan,  hearing  of  an  incursion 
of  the  Seiks,  sent  a  body  of  Malirattas  and  Jhats  to  join  and 
encourage  theni  bo  fall  on  the  Jagheer  of  Gholam  Kawdir.  This 
diversion  had  the  desired  effect :  Gholam  Kawdir  immediately 
set  off  to  repel  the  invaders,  an<i  Sindia,  having  reinforced  the 
division  of  Rannay  Khan,  the  Mahrattas  and  Jhats  once  more 
advanced  towards  Agra,  at  which  place  an  obstinate 
ISth^  battle  was  fought,  in  which  De  Boigne  and  his  faattaliona 
greatly  signalized  themselves.  The  army  ot  Israael  Beg 
was  defeated  and  dispersed  ;  that  chief  himself,  after  receiving 
two  aSvero  wounds,  escaped  from  the  field  by  the  swiftness  of  hia 
horse,  plunged  into  the  Jumna,  gained  the  opposite  bank,  and  with 
a  few  followers  reached  the  camp  of  Gholam  Kawdir,  by  whom  he 
was  courteously  received.  His  dispersed  army  flocked  to  Delhi, 
whither,  in  hopes  of  again  collecting  them,  he  immediately 
repaired.  Gholam  Kawdir  followed  him  to  the  capital.  The 
Emperor  refused  to  admit  either  the  one  or  the  other  into  the 
citadel ;  but  Gholam  Kawdir,  having  corrupted  one  ot  the  confi- 
dential servants,  not  only  gained  admittance,  but  seized  the  gates, 
occupied  every  part  of  the  palace  and  cita<lel  with  his  own  troops, 
and  commenced  a  systematic  train  of  violence,  rapine,  and  bar- 
barity, almost  without  example  in  tlie  annals  of  the  world.  These 
enormities  continued  for  two  months  ;  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
when  the  unhappy  monarch  had  been  plundered,  insulted,  and 
dethroned,  his  eyes  destroyed  in  their  sockets,  by  the  point  of  a, 
dagger  in  the  hand  of  the  merciless  Gholam  Kawdir  ;  when  hie  ' 
wives,  daughters,  sons,  and  relatives  had  been  exposed,  dishonoured, 
degraded,  and  some  of  them  starved  to  death,  the  Mahratta  army 
at  last  marched  to  his  relief.  Ismael  Beg,  who  at  first  had  so  far 
concurred  in  the  views  of  Gholam  Kawdir  as  to  agree  to  plunder 
the  imperial  palace,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  means  of 
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Riibsi&U me  to  their  tioops,  turned  with  abhorrence  from  the 
cornmission  of  the  cruelties  exercised  by  his  colleague  ;  and,  on 
the  promise  of  a  Jaf,heer  from  Sindia,  joined  with  the  Mahrattas 
against  him  Gholam  Kawdir  retired  from  Delhi  upon  their 
approach  carrving  with  him  Bedar  Bukht,  the  son  of  Ahmed 
Shall,  whom  on  the  dethronement  of  Shah  Aluna,  he  had  pro- 
claimed Emperor  of  the  Moghuls. 

Mahadajee  "iindia  was  severely  censured  for  not  immediately 
proceeding  to  the  capital,  but  he  probably  foresaw  that  Gholam 
Kawdir  and  Ismael  Beg  if  left  for  a  time  to  themselves,  could  not 
remain  united  and  as  the  result  proved,  that  he  should  soon  be 
able  to  secure  one  party  in  his  interests.*  Besides  these  reasons, 
he  was  assured  that  reinforcements  under  Ali  Buhadur,  followed 
bv  Tookajee  Holkar  nere  on  their  march  from  Poona  to  join  him. 
These  troops  were  granted  by  Nana  Fumuwees,  on  condition 
that  all  t<:mtor^  acquired  north  of  the  Chumbul  should  be 
equallv  shared  b\  the  Peishwa,  Sindia,  and  Holkar. 

The  Mahratta  army  which  advanced  from  Agra  was  under 
three  principol  officers,  Raimay  Khan,  Ali  Buhadur,  ond  Appa 
Khunde  Rao,  accompanied  by  the  two  battalions  of  De  Boigne. 
Rannay  Khan,  who  was  chief  in  command,  on  taking  possession 
of  Delhi,  did  everything  which  humanity  dictated  for  the  relief  of 
the  unfortunate  Emperor.  The  arrival  of  the  Mahrattas  in  the 
Moghul  capital  was,  on  this  occasion,  hailed  with  the  greatest 
joy.  A  largo  body  immediately  pursued  Gholam  Kawdir,  and 
forcod  hira  to  take  shelter  in  the  tort  of  Meerut,  where  he  defended 
himself  vigorously  ;  but  the  place  being  destitute  of  provisions, 
end  his  capture,  if  he  continued,  inevitable,  he  mounted  a  swift 
horse  and  fled  alone.  But  after  he  had  proceeded  some  distance, 
the  horsi!  fell,  antl  his  rider  being  completely  stunned  lay  senselees 
on  the  groiinil.  In  this  situation  he  was  at  daylight  discovered 
and  recognizeil  by  some  of  the  peasantry,  and  by  tliem  carried  to 
the  Mahratta  camp,  where  he  was  closely  guarded,  and  shortly 
after,  by  Hindiii's  orders,  he  suffered  a  dreadful  mutilation  which 
he  did   nut   Hinrive.*     The  prince  Bedar  Bukht  was  retaken  at 

'  [Siriiiio,  however,  did  urge  the  Begam  Samru  to  hasten  to  the 
KtTi[>erur'H  HiwiHtani^c,  and  hIso  dispatched  a  meaeenger  to  his  relative 
Ruyuji  (Kyajce).  who  arrived  at  Delhi  in  the  middle  of  July  with  a 
force  of  2,000  horse.  The  Jiita  also  furnished  a  small  contingent. 
(Kwn.',  Mfyhdl  Kmpir.;  p.  167.)] 

'  [Koeno  doacrilics  hiB  punishment  as  toUowH  ;    '  On  his  arrival  at 
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Meerut ;  and  at  first,  without  any  harstmess,  was  romanded  into 
conflnement,  but  he  was  afterwards  put  to  death  by  order  of 
Shah  Alum.i 

A.D.  17S9. — Mahadajee  Sindia  arrived  in  Delhi  a  short  time 
after  the  succesa  of  Bannay  Khan.  Shah  Alum  was  reseat«d  on 
his  throne  with  much  pomp,  and  the  honours  of  Wukeel-i-Mootluq, 
formerly  conferred  on  the  Peishwa,  and  those  of  his  deputy  on 
Sindia,  were  renewed  with  formal  aolenmity.' 

Meanwhile  the  Jagheer  of  Gholam  Kawdir  was  reduced,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  Dooab,  with  the  provinces  of  Delhi  and 
Agra,  was  annexed  to  the  Mahratta  dominions.  The  situation  of 
Sindia,  however,  was  by  no  means  secure  ;  he  for  soma  time 
dreaded  an  invasion  of  the  Abdallee,  who  under  their  King,  Tiraoor 
Shah,  were  in  the  field  in  great  force,  and  he  well  knew,  although 
the  Moghul  faction  was  bi'oken  and  Ismael  Beg  had  received  hia 
stipulated  Jagheer  in  the  province  of  Meywat,  that  in  the  event 
of  the  appearance  of  the  Afghans,  the  Mahomedans  would  ,iinit« 
against  him.  He  had  also  powerful  enemies  in  the  Rajpoots  ; 
and  his  coadjutors,  Holkar  and  Ali  Buhadur,  were  more  solicitous 
to  share  his  acquisitions  and  obstruct  his  measures  than  to  unite 
in  upholding  his  cause.  He  at  the  same  time  experienced  some 
inquietude  from  the  escape  of  one  of  the  sons  of  the  Emperor,  who 

Muttra,  Sindeea  inflicted  upon  Jiim  the  punishment  of  Tuahheer,  send- 
ing him  round  the  bazaar  on  a  jackass,  with  hia  face  to  the  tail,  and 
a  guard  instructed  to  stop  at  every  considerable  shop  and  bog  a  cowree, 
in  the  name  of  the  Nuwab  of  the  Bawunee.  The  wretched  man 
becoming  abusive  under  this  contemptuous  treatment,  his  tongue  was 
torn  out  of  his  mouth.  Gradually  he  was  mutilated  further  ;  beiiw 
first  blinded,  as  a  retribution  for  hia  treatment  of  the  Emperor,  and 
subsequently  deprived  of  hia  nose,  ears,  hands  and  feet,  and  sent  to 
Delhi.  Death  came  to  his  relief  upon  the  road,  it  is  believed  by  his 
being  hanged  upon  a  tree,  March  3,  1789;  and  the  mangled  trunk 
was  sent  to  Delhi  where  it  was  laid  before  the  sightloaa  monarch,  the 
most  ghastly  N-uzzur  that  ever  was  presented  in  the  Deefvan  Khat.' 
[Mughal  Empire,  p.  184.)) 

'  Bengal  Records.      Francklin,  Scott,  and  Mahratta  MS. 

'  [An  annual  allowance  of  nine  lakhs  of  rupees  was  assigned  for 
the  support  of  the  Emperor's  family  and  court ;  but  the  amount  was 
not  regularly  paid,  and  during  SJndia's  frequent  absences  the  royal 
family  was  often  reduced  to  absolute  indigence.  All  that  Shah  Alam 
bad  in  his  old  age  for  the  support  of  his  thirty  children  and  numerous 
retainers  was  a  monthly  allowance  of  Rs.  2,000,  together  with  the  fees 
paid  by  persons  desirous  of  being  presented.  (Keene,  Mughal  Empirt, 
p.  186.)  The  full  narrative  of  the  events  at  Agra  and  Delhi  will  be 
found  in  Keene,  bk.  ii,  chs.  v  and  vi.] 
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fled  to  the  court  of  Nizam  Ally  at  Hyderabad.  Little  notice 
boiiig  taken  of  him,  he  repaired  to  Poona  where  he  was  received 
wilh  attention,  but  more  to  excite  Sindia's  jealousy  than  with 
any  intention  of  affording  to  the  fugitive  assistance  or  relief. 

Tliese  obstacles  did  not  deter  Mahadajee  Sindia  from  pursuing 
his  plans  of  independence.  In  detailing  hia  political  schemes  and 
the  progress  of  his  conquests,  we  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  changes 
which  ho  introduced  in  the  constitution  of  his  army.  Amongst 
the  minor  innovations  of  Sindia  may  be  enumerated  the  great 
proportion  of  Rajpoots  and  Mahomedans  whom  he  enlisted  ;  the 
alteration  of  the  dress  of  his  horsemen,  who,  from  the  short 
breeches  worn  by  the  Mahrattaa,  adopted  the  long  trowsera 
covering  the  heel,'  and  lastly,  the  lai^e  bodies  of  Gosaeens,  whom 
he  entertained,  and  who,  until  introduced  by  Sindia,  had  rarely 
appeared  as  soldiers  in  the  Mahratta  armies.'  The  Gosaeens  were 
kept  di.stinct  by  Sindia  from  his  other  troops,  and  were  attached 
to  the  division  of  Ambajee  Inglia,  principally  under  a  leader  named 
Himmut  Buhadur,  who  was  both  their  military  commander  and 
their  Mpiritual  director,  and  whose  history  merits  some  digression, 

Himmut  Huhadur  accompanied  Sindia  on  his  flrst  advance  to 

'  This  to  the  mere  European  reader  may  appear  unimportant, 
but  tliough  now  quite  common  among  all  Mahrattaa,  it  t«nded  at 
Ihut  time  to  moke  a  difference  between  Sindis'e  horse  and  those  of 
the  Upccan  ;    and,  as  the  act   of  a  Hindoo  prince,  was  on  important 

>  Kor  some  account  of  the  Gosaeens  the  reader  may  revert  to  Pre- 
limiuiiry  Obfiervations,  vol.  i.  [Keene  doscribes  the  Gosains  as  '  a 
kind  of  fif;htinB  frinrs  who  were  then  beginning  to  be  found  useful  os 
mprw-naries.'  The  name  is  strictly,  he  adds,  '  the  denomination  of 
the  lay  brother  or  apprentice,  who  is  allowed  to  hold  property  and 
to  mingle  in  the  world'  (Mughal  Empire,  p.  162).  Yule,  Hobaon- 
Jolimn,  states  succinctly  that  the  name  is  '  applied  in  various  ports 
of  India  to  diRerent  kinds  of  persona,  not  nBcessarily  celibat«B,  but 
jirofutsing  a  life  of  religious  mendicancy,  and  including  aome  who 
dwi-ll  together  in  convents  under  a  superior,  and  others  who  engage 
in  Irode  and  hardly  pretend  to  lead  a  religious  life '  (see  footnote  to 
l<ap,v  16,  vol.  i).  The  moat  famous  of  these  lighting  prieata  were 
the  Niign  Gomiina  of  Jaipur,  Rajputana.  who  are  aaid  to  have  been 
iiiirliT  an  oblipiation  from  their  guru,  or  spiritual  chief,  to  light  for  the 
Kiijii  of  Juipiir,  whenever  required.  For  this  service  they  received 
ri-nt-Creo  lands  an<l  pay  of  two  pice  {Id.)  a  day,  the  latter  being  put 
into  a  common  Iroasury  and  spent,  as  occasion  required,  on  the  pur- 
(huso  of  arms.  I'ho  7,000  Naga  Goaains,  armed  with  bow,  arrow, 
Hliii<lil.  siienr  nnil  (liacus,  were  placed  in  the  vanguard  of  the  Jaipur 
iin.iy  ill  Imttl.-.      ( Ituwll,  T.  and  C.r.F.,  Hi.    I.IO-?.)! 
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Delhi  in  1784  :  he  was  left  in  charge  of  Muttra  when  Sindia 
retreated  to  Gwalior,  and  by  means  of  a  secret  understanding, 
which  he  contrived  to  establish  with  Ismael  Beg  and  Oholam 
Kawdir,  he  continued  unmolested.  Sindia,  who  knew  that  the 
aole  abject  of  Himmut  Buhadur  was  to  obtain  a  Jagheer  for  himself 
from  either  of  the  contending  parties,  had,  on  a  former  occasion,  in 
consequenCBof  the  Oosaeon's  misconduct,  resumed,  andatterwMds 
on  promised  amendment  restored,  the  lands  granted  for  the 
support  of  bis  followers  ;  and  although  he  pretended,  on  his  return, 
to  be  highly  satisfied  with  the  Gosaeen  for  retaining  posseeaion 
of  the  Jagheer,  he  determined  to  deprive  him  of  it  on  the  first 
opportunity.  Sindia's  chief  causes  of  displeasure  £u«8e  from 
finding  that  he  was  engaged  in  secret  intrigues  with  Kolkar  and 
Ali  Buhadur,  the  partisans  of  Nana  Fumuwees  ;  and  that  he 
persisted  in  an  intercourse  be  bad  long  kept  up  with  the  Nabob 
Vizier,  in  whose  dominions  he  had  at  a  former  period  sought 
refuge,  when  apprehensive  of  Sindia's  enmity.  At  length,  on  pre- 
tence that  the  Gosaeen  was  employed  in  magical  arts  to  take  away 
his  life,  Sindia  sent  a  party  of  troops  who  seized  Himmut  Buhadur 
at  Muttra,  and  were  conveying  him  to  their  master  ;  but  the  canip 
of  Ali  Buhadur  being  contiguous  to  the  road  by  which  the  prisoner 
was  brought,  he  contrived  to  elude  his  guards  and  gain  the  tent 
of  Ali  Buhadur,  before  they  could  secure  him.  It  was  in  vain 
tliat  Sindia  remonstrated ;  Ali  Buhadur  declared  he  could  not 
surrender  the  person  of  Himmut  Buhadur  without  an  order  from 
the  Poishwa  ;  and  in  the  meantime,  before  any  answer  could  be 
obtained  from  Poena,  he  connived  at  his  escape  to  Lucknow. 

The  departure  of  the  leader  did  not  affect  the  great  body  of 
Gosaeeiis,  as  might  have  been  the  case  at  an  earlier  period  ;  they 
remained  with  Sindia,  and,  being  attached  to  his  service  by  babit, 
became  intermingled  with  the  rest  of  his  irregular  infantry. 

But  the  most  important  of  all  the  changes  introduced  by  Sindia 
was  the  well-organized,  regular  force,  which  he  about  this  time 
raised,  by  augmenting  the  two  battalions  of  De  Boigne  into  a 
brigade,  which  was  subsequently  at  different  periods  increased 
to  three  brigades.  A  brigade  consisted  of  eight  battalions  of 
seven  hundred  men  each.  Attached  to  every  brigade  there 
were  five  hundred  horse ;  and  to  each  battalion  five  pieces 
of  artillery,  two  six-pounders,  two  three-pounders,  and  a 
bo^s'itzer.     To  pi-ovido  for  the  regular  payment  of  these  troops. 
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he  made  over  assignments  of  land  to  the  chcu'ge  and  management 
of  De  Boigne  ;  to  whom  he  allowed  two  per  cent,  upon  the  net 
revenue,  independent  of  his  regular  pay,  which  was  ten  thousand 
rupees  a  month.  A  select  hody  o£  irregular  infantry  was  attached 
to  De  Boigne's  force,  to  whose  efHciency  that  officer  greatly  con- 
tributed by  adding  a  bayonet  to  their  matchlocks.  The  augmen- 
tation of  De  Boigne'3  army  was  gradual,  as  was  his  train  of  artillery, 
which  consisted  at  last  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  pieces  of  cannon 
of  different  calibres.  Sixty  of  his  best  guns  were  cast  by  Mr. 
Sangster,  the  officer  already  mentioned,  who  quitted  the  service  of 
the  Rana  of  Gohud,  and  entered  that  of  Sindia  under  De  Boigne. 
His  officers  were  Europeans  of  all  nations  ;  many  of  tbem  British, 
and  men  very  respectable  by  birth,  education,  and  character.' 

A>D.  1790. — At  the  present  conjuncture,  in  the  commencement 
of  the  year  1790,  Sindia  had  only  raised  one  regular  brigade. 
His  immediate  views  were  directed  to  conciliate  Holkar  and  Ali 
Buhadur,  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  their  assistance  in  checking 
the  inciu;sion3  of  the  Seiks  ;  in  humbling  the  Rajpoot«,  who  con- 
tinued in  opposition  to  his  authority  ;  and  in  securing  the  depen- 
dence of  Isinael  Beg,  who,  it  was  apprehended,  had  serious  int«a- 
tions  of  joining  the  Rajpoots.  His  reason  for  contemplating  this 
fresh  desertion  are  partly  ascribable  to  the  artifice  of  Holkar,  who, 
in  order  to  occasion  a  rupture  between  him  and  Sindia,  plundered 
some  of  the  villages  in  his  new  Jagheer,  which,  though  expressly 
contrary  to  Sindia's  wishes  and  injunctions,  was  attributed  by 
Ismael  Beg  to  some  inimical  design  on  the  part  of  that  chief.' 
Wc  nhall.  tor  the  present  however,  leave  Mahratta  affairs  in 
Hinilocistan,  and  i-eturn  to  those  of  the  Deccan. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

IfBOM    A.D.    1787    TO    A.D.    1792. 

A.D.  1787< — At  the  period  when  Sindia  retreated  to  Gwalior, 
we  have  observed  that  one  reason  which  prevented  Nana  Fumu- 
wees  from  supporting  him  with  troops  £rom  the  Detican  proceeded 
from  fresh  aggressions  on  the  part  of  Tippoo  ;  in  fact,  the  latter 
scarcely  permitted  Hurry  Punt  to  recross  the  Kistna,  when  he 
retook  Kittoor ;  and  an  army  assembled  at  Bednore  threateoed 
a  descent  on  the  Mahratta  territories  in  the  Concan.  As  often 
happens  with  respect  to  the  capricious  conduct  of  the  native 
princes  of  India,  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  procedure  with  the 
reasons  which  had  ao  recently  induced  Tippoo  to  tender  hasty 
proposals  of  peace.  Some  of  the  English,  from  the  various 
rumours  in  circulation,  concluded  that  it  was  a  deception,  con- 
trived with  the  consent  of  Nana  Fumuweos,  preparatory  to  a 
general  confederacy  against  the  British  ;  in  which  the  MahrattSS, 
Nizam  Ally,  Tippoo,  and  the  French  had  become  parties.  In 
regard  to  the  Mahrattas,  there  was  no  foiindation  for  this  supposi- 
tion, but  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  Tippoo  had  renewed 
his  engagements  with  the  French,  and  that  his  designs  were  more 
hostile  to  the  British  than  to  the  Mahrattas ;  but  he  wished  to 
conceal  his  real  object  until  he  could  prepare  his  army  and  obtain 
effectual  assistance  from  France.  Nana  Fumuwees  believed  that 
the  invasion  of  the  Mahratta  territories  was  his  chief  object  j 
and  in  the  end  of  the  year  1787  proposed  to  the  Governor- General, 
Lord  Cornwallis,  through  Mr.  Malet,  to  form  on  the  part  of  the 
Poishwa  a  defensive  alliance  with  the  English,  in  order  to  control 
the  overbearing  and  ambitious  spirit  of  Tippoo.  Lord  Cornwallis, 
though  impressed  with  a  belief  of  the  great  importance  of  this 
offer,  OS  essential  to  the  safety  of  British  India,  was  prohibited  by 
Act  of  Parliament  from  accepting  it,  until  Tippoo  should  break 
IQ2 
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through  his  engagemeote  by  some  imequivoca!  act  or  declaration 
of  hostility.  In  declining  it,  therefore,  he  instructed  Mr.  Malet  to 
offer  general  aasurancea  of  the  sincere  desire  of  the  Governor- 
General  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  Peiahwa'a  government. 
A.D.  1788. — The  reports  of  Tippoo'a  hostile  intentions 
became  leas  prevalent  during  the  early  part  of  1788  ;  and  this 
apparent  tranquillity  afforded  a  favourable  opportunity  of  carry- 
ing into  effect  the  intentiona  of  the  Governor-General  respecting  the 
district  of  Guntoor,  which,  by  the  treaty  concluded  with  Nizam 
Ally  in  1768,  ought  to  have  been  ceded  to  the  English  upon  the 
death  of  Busalut  Jung  in  1782.  Captain  Kennaway  was  the  agent 
deputed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  its  surrender  ;  but  the  motive 
of  bis  mission  was  kept  secret  until  he  could  reach  Hyderabad, 
and  preparations  be  completed  at  Madras  for  supporting  the 
demand.  Soon  after  Captain  Kennaway's  departure  from  Cal- 
cutta, it  was  again  confidently  reported  that  Tippoo  was  engaged 
in  hostile  machinations ;  that  an  attack  made  upon  TiUi- 
cherry  by  the  Raja  of  Cherika  was  at  his  instigation  ;  and 
that  he  meditated  the  subjugation  of  the  t«rritorie8  of  the  Raja 
ofTravancore,  the  ally  of  the  English,  which  formed  an  important 
preliminary  to  the  conquest  of  the  British  settlements  in  the  south 
of  India.  Captain  Kennaway,  in  consequence  of  tbeae  reports, 
was  instructed  to  confine  his  immediate  communications  to 
general  expressions  of  the  great  desire  of  the  Governor- General 
to  maintain  the  most  amicable  understanding  with  the  Soobeh 
of  the  Deccan  in  all  affairs  that  might  arise  requiring  adjustment. 
But  soon  after,  as  appearances  bespoke  no  immediate  hostility 
on  the  part  of  Tippoo,  and  Nizam  Ally  seemed  disposed  t«  settle 
everything  with  the  British  Government  in  an  equitable  manner, 
the  demand  for  Guntoor  was  made  and  the  district  given  over 
without  impediment,  and  almost  without  hesitation,  in  September, 
1788.  Notwithstanding  his  apparent  readiness,  Nizam  Ally  was 
greatly  mortified  at  finding  himself  compelled  to  surrender  Gun- 
toor ;  but  he  was  by  this  time  sensible  that,  of  the  four  great 
powers  in  India,  his  own  was  the  weakest ;  and  that  without  a 
steadfast  alliance  with  some  one  of  the  other  three,  his  sovereignty 
must  be  swallowed  up.  The  Mahrattas,  from  contiguity  and  from 
their  claims  and  peculiar  policy,  he  most  dreaded  ;  personally, 
he  was  inclined  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Mahomedan  ruler 
of  Mysore ;   but  some  of  his  ministers,  particularly  Meer  Abdool 
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Kasaim,  in  whom  he  had  great  confldeQcti,  strongly  advised  him 
to  prefer  a  connexioa  with  the  English,  and  endeavoured  to  show 
by  what  means  the  lat«~ concession  might  be  made  instrumentAl 
in  effecting  the  desired  object.  He  proposed  that  as  the  English 
had  obtained  possession  of  Guntoor,  they  should  be  caUod  upon 
to  fulfil  those  articles  of  the  treaty  of  1768,  by  which  they  had 
agreed  to  furnish  the  Hyderabad  stata  with  two  battaUona  and 
six  pieces  of  cannon  ;  to  reduce  the  territories  of  Tippoo,  and  to 
pay  the  Soobeh  of  the  Deccan  a  certain  annual  tribute.  Nisam 
Ally,  acceding  to  these  suggestions,  dispatched  Meer  Abdool 
Kassim  to  Calcutta,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  concurreoe© 
of  the  Governor- General,  With  his  habitual  duplicity,  however, 
Nizam  Ally  at  the  same  time  sent  another  envoy  ^  to  Tippoo, 
proposing  a  strict  and  indissoluble  union  between  the  Mahomedui 
states ;  to  which  Tippoo  declared  his  readiness  to  subscribe,  on 
condition  of  an  intermarriage  in  their  families  ;  but  the  Mogbul 
haughtily  rejected  such  a  connexion,  and  the  negotiation  ter- 
minated. 

A.D.  1789. — When  the  envoy  deputed  to  Calcutta  submitted 
his  proposals,  the  Governor- General  found  himself  under  consider- 
able embarrassment.  No  specific  revisal  uf  the  pohtical  relations 
between  the  English  and  Nizam  Ally  had  taken  place  since  the 
treaty  of  1768  ;  but  the  treaty  of  Madras,  between  the  English 
and  Hyder  in  1769,  and  that  of  Mangalore  with  Tippoo  in  17^4, 
had  each  recognized  both  father  and  son  as  lawful  sovereigns  of  that 
territory  ;  of  which,  by  the  treaty  with  Nizam  Ally  in  1768, 
Hyder  was  declared  usurper  ;  and  of  which  the  English  had  then 
arrogated  to  themselves  the  certainty  of  a  speedy  reduction. 
The  Governor-General  was,  as  already  nientioned,  prohibited  by 
Act  of  Parliament  from  entering  on  any  new  treaty,  without  exprefia 
authority  from  the  Court  of  Directors  ;  but  he  was  particularly 
desirous  of  securing  the  alliance  both  of  Nizam  Ally  and  the 
Mahrattas,  in  consequence  of  his  belief  in  Tippoo's  hostile  pro* 
ceedings,  already  commencing  by  an  attempt  to  subjugate 
Travancore,  without  appearing  as  a  party  in  the  aggreeeion. 
The  proposed  alliance  of  the  Mahrattas  Lord  Comwallia  had  been.; 
constrained  to  decline  ;  but  the  danger  which  now  more  distinctly: 
threatened,  and  the  covert  nature  of  Tippoo's  operations,  which 

<  His  name  was  Hafiz  Fureed-ud-deen  EhHi. 
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precluded  proofs  wholly  sufficient  for  legal  justification,  induced 
Lord  Comwallia  to  udopt  a  line  of  conduct  more  objectionable 
than  an  avowed  defensive  alliance.  In  reply  to  Meer  Abdool 
Kassim's  application,  Lord  Comwallis  explained  the  reason  of 
his  Inability  to  perform  that  part  of  the  treaty  of  1768  which 
related  to  the  conquest  of  the  Camatic  Balaghaut ;  but  by  alette; 
which  he  now  wrote  to  Nizam  Ally,  which  letter  he  declared 
equally  binding  as  a  treaty,  he  promiaed  that  sltould  the  English 
at  any  future  period  obtain  poHsession  of  the  territory  in  question, 
they  would  then  perform  their  engagements  to  him  and  to  the 
Mahrattas.  This  promise  certainly  imphed  at  least  an  eventual 
intention  of  subduing  Tippoo,  and  that  inference  was  strengthened 
by  an  explanation  of  a  part  of  the  treaty,  relative  to  the  two 
battalions,  which  was  before  equivocal.  Instead  of  being  furnished 
with  these  battalions,  as  before  expressed,  when  they  could  be 
spared,  they  were  now  to  be  sent,  when  required,  and  to  be  paid 
for  at  the  same  rate  as  they  cost  the  Company  ;  naeroly  on  condi- 
tion that  they  were  never  to  be  employed  against  the  alliee  of  the 
British  Government.  These  allies  were  at  the  same  time  eicpreealy 
named  ;  the  Mahrattas  were  included,  but  Tippoo  was  omitted. 
Tippoo  considered  this  letter  as  a  treaty  of  offensive  alliance 
against  him.  He  was  now  at  less  pains  to  conceal  his  intended 
invasion  of  Travancore,  and  his  unsuccessful  attack  on  the  lines,' 

which  he  headed  in  person,  was  of  course  considered  to 
niiir",    be  a  declaration  of  war.     Nana  Fumuwees  no  sooner 

heard  of  it  than  he  made  specific  proposals  to  the 
Governor -General,  through  Mr.  Malet,  in  name  both  of  his  own 

master  and  of  Nizam  Ally  ;  which  with  sUght  modifica- 
iVflfl     ''"'^    were   accepted.     A    preliminary   agreement  woa 

settled  on  the  29th  March,  and  a  treaty,  offensive  and 
defensive,  was  concluded  at  Poona  on  the  1st  June,  between  Mr. 

Malet  on  the  part  of  the  Company  and  Nana  Fumuwees 
1  the  part  both  of  the  Feishwa  and  Nizam  Ally ;   by 

which,  these  native  powers  stipulated  that  on  army  of 
25,000  horse  should  attack  Tippoo's  northern  possessions  before 

'  [The  lines  of  Travancore  consisted  of  a  rampart  covering  thirty 
mitos  of  the  northern  frontier  of  the  State.  Travancore  was  in  alliance 
with,  and  under  tlie  protection  of,  the  Company,  and  Lord  Comwallia 
treated  Tipu's  attack  as  an  act  of  war  against  the  Company.  {O.H.I,, 
p.  QQ9.)     See  also  Travancore  State  Manual  (1906),  i.  394.] 
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and  during  the  rains,  and  reduoe  as  much  aa  possible  of  his 
territory.  That  after  the  rain^,  they  should  act  against  Tippoo 
with  their  utmost  means,  and  in  case  the  Giovemor-GieneraJ  should 
require  the  aid  of  10,000  horse  to  co-operate  with  the  En^ish 
army,  that  number  was  also  to  be  furnished  within  one  month 
from  the  time  of  their  being  demanded,  but  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  the  Company's  Government.  Both  states  were,  to  be 
allowed  two  battaUons,  and  their  expense  was  to  be  defrayed  by 
the  Peishwa  and  Nizam  Ally  respectively,  at  the  same  rate  aa 
they  cost  the  Company.  All  conquests  were  to  be  equally  shared, 
unless  the  English,  by  being  first  in  the  field,  had  reduced  £uiy 
part  of  the  enemy's  territory  before  the  allied  forces  entered  on 
the  campaign,  in  which  case  the  allies  were  to  have  no  claim,  to 
any  part  of  such  acquisition.  The  Fotygara  and  Zunteendars, 
formerly  dependent  on  the  Peishwa  and  Nizam  Ally,  or  those 
who  had  been  unjustly  deprived  of  tbeir  lands  by  Hyder  and 
Tippoo,  were  to  be  re-instated  in  their  territory  on  paying  a 
nuzur  at  the  time  of  their  re-establishment,  which  should  be 
equally  divided  among  the  confederates,  but  afterwards  they 
were  to  be  tributary  to  Nizam  Ally  and  the  Peishwa,  respectively. 
It  was  also  stipulated  that,  if  after  the  conclusion  of  peace 
Tippoo  should  attack  any  of  the  contracting  parties,  the  others 
became  bound  to  unite  against  him.' 

The  treaty  was  not  finally  concluded  by  Nizam  Ally  until  4th 
July,  aa  he  hoped  by  procrastination  to  obtain  the  guarantee  ot 
the  British  Government,  not  simply,  as  he  pretended,  to  ^isure 
protection  to  his  territories  from  the  Mahrattaa  during  the  absence 
of  his  troops  on  service,  but  to  procure  the  interposition  ot  the 
English  in  the  settlement  of  the  Mahratta  claims,  which,  even 
where  just,  he  had  neither  disposition  nor  ability  to  pay ;  and 
he  foresaw  that  a  day  of  reckoning  was  at  no  great  distance. 
Lord  Comwallia,  viewing  the  proposal  simply  as  stated,  could  not 
accede  to  it  without  giving  umbrage  to  the  Mahrattas ;  but  he 
assured  Nizam  Ally  of  his  disposition  to  strengthen  the  ooa- 
nexion  between  the  two  governments,  when  it  could  be  effected 

1  [The  treaty,  which  contains  tourteoii  articlea,  will  be  found  at 
pp.  530-2  of  Forrest's  Selections  [Maratba  Series),  vol.  i.  Excluding 
the  Chief  of  Savsniir,  the  Polygare  and  ZaiQindara,  whose  names  aie 
mentioned  in  Article  10,  were  nine  in  number,  among  them  being 
the  chiefs  of  Chitaldrug,  Bellary  and  Kittur.] 
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consistently   wit}i   good   faith  and  a  due  regard  to  subsisting 
engagemonte  with  other  allies. 

The  first  campaign  of  the  English  against  Tippoo  in  this  war 
was  conducted  by  General  Medows.  It  commenced  on  the  26th 
May,  1790,  and  terminated  by  the  return  of  the  army  to  Madras  on 
the  27th  January,  1791.  The  advantages  obtained  were  by  no 
means  inconsiderable;  but  not  so  great  as  bad  been  anticipated. 
Genoral  Medows,  with  the  Madras  army,  invaded  Tippoo's 
territory  £rom  the  soutli,  and  reduced  Caroor,  Dindigul,  Coimbet- 
toor,  and  Palghaut ;  whilst  Colonel  Hartley,*  with  a  detachment 
of  the  Bombay  army,  assailed  it  from  the  west,  gallantly  attacked 
and  routed  a  strong  corps  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calicut,  and 
a  reinforcement  being  brought  from  Bombay  by  General  Sir 
Bobert  Abercroiaby,  who  assumed  the  conunand,  the  province  of 
Malabar  was  soon  cleared  of  Tippoo's  troops.* 

The  Mahratta  and  Moghul  armies  had  been  declared  ready  to 
tSike  the  field  before  the  march  of  General  Medows  in  May  ;  but 
Nizam  Ally,  as  we  have  seen,  did  not  finally  sign  the  treaty  till 
July,  and  Pureshram  Bhow  Putwurdhun,  the  of&cer  appointed  to 
command  the  Mahratta  army,  did  not  receive  his  commissioa 
to  raise  and  equip  his  troops  until  6th  May ;   on  which 
(Hay  5.)  day  he  had   his  audience  of  leave  froni  the  Feishwa 
and  immediately  set  out  forhisown  JagheeratTaegaom,* 
to  make  the  necessary  arrangements.     The  two  battalions  with 
their  artillery,*  which  by  the  treaty  the  English  had  engaged  to 
(20th  )  ^imish,  sailed  from  Bombay  about  the  20th  May,  dis- 
embarked on  the  29th  at  Suugumeehwur  [the  same  place 
'  '  where  Sumbhajee  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Moghuls 

(June    upwards  of  a  century  before),  and  ascended  the  Ambah 
-''"''     Ghaut  by  the  10th  June,  although  the  natural  difiSoultiee 
'  This  in  the  same  officer  with  whom  the  reader  is  already  well 
acquainted. 

>  Bombay  and  Bengal  Records.     Col,  Wilka,  4o. 

*  (Tasgaon  ia  now  the  headquarters  of  a  tSltika  of  SSCSra  District, 
on  the  Southern  Maratha  Railway.  The  walls,  which  oace  surrounded 
the  town  and  were  pierced  by  four  gates,  are  now  ruined.  Within 
stands  the  family  mansion  o£  the  Patvsrdhans,  also  enclosed  by  walls 
and  three  fortilied  gates,  of  which  the  Dorthemmost  was  blocked  up 
on  the  death  of  Parasurara  Bhuu  (Pureshram  Bhow)  in  1798,  (/.G. 
Bom..  1909,  i.  663.)] 

*  The  8th  and  11th  battalions  of  native  infantry,  one  company  of 
Kiiropoan  artillery,  and  two  companiea  of  gun  Lascars,  with  six  Seld- 
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of  that  stupendous  pass  were  mucli  iucreased  by  the  setting-ia 
of  the  monsoon.    On  the  18th  the  detachment  arrived  at  Koompta, 

a  village  within  a  few  miles  of  Tasgaom,  when  the 
(IStb.)    commander.   Captain  Little,  found  that  not  above  two 

thousand  horse  had  as  yet  assembled.  Two  Carcoons 
had  been  sent  to  meet  and  accompany  the  British  detachment  on 
its  march  from  .the  coast,  and  the  many  artificial  delays  and 
difficulties  raised  by  these  Bramin  conductors,  to  prolong  the 
march  and  conceal  their  want  of  preparation,  were  now 
explained.  The  dilatoriness  of  the  Mahrattae  appeared  ajnbiguouB 
to  the  English,  especially  as  it  was  found  that  Tippoo's  wukeela 
were  still  at  Poona,  where  they  were  allowed  to  remain,  as 
subsequently  avowed  by  that  court,  in  the  vain  hope  that  Tippoo 
would  endeavour  to  purchase  their  neutraUty  ;  for,  although  the 
Mahrattas  had  really  no  int«ntion  of  breaking  their  engagements 
with  the  English,  this  mode  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  money  from 
a  tributary  who  owed  ho  much  was  by  them  considered  whojly 

justifiable.  On  the  5th  of  August,  however,  the  wukeels 
(Ang.  5.)  were  finally  dismissed,  but  Pureshram  Bhow  did  not 

cross  the  Kistna  until  the  11th  ;  at  which  time,  in 
(11th.)    addition   to   the  British  detachment,   he   had  only  five 

thousand  horse  and  about  one-third  of  that  number  of 
infantry.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  he  was  joined  by  a  body 
of  horse  belonging  to  the  Pritee  Needhee  ;  and  a  separate  body  of 
one  thousand  horse,  whom  it  was  at  first  proposed  to  attach  exclu- 
sively to  the  British  detachment,  also  joined  under  the  partisan 
officer  named  Dhondoo  Funt  Gokla,  originally  an  agent  super- 
intending a  part  of  the  marine  establishment  at  Viziadroog,  His 
horse  were  not  continued  with  the  detachment  as  proposed  j  but 
the  intention  of  thus  employing  them  was  the  commencement  of 
a  connexion  between  Gokla's  family  and  the  English  ;  by  whose 
influence  Bappoo  Gokla,  the  nephew  of  Dhondoo  Pimt,  was  raised 
to  high  rank  at  the  Peishwa'  s  court,  where  we  shall  ultimately  see 
him,  by  no  uncommon  revolution,  an  active  enemy  of  the  British 
government. 

(Aug.  25.) — Hostilities  on  the  part  of  the  Mahrattas  against 
Tippoo  commenced  on  the  25th  August  by  an  attack  upon  a 
fortified  village,  from  which  the  Mahrattas  expelled  the  garrison 
with  trifling  loss.  As  they  advanced,  the  country  was  rapidly 
occupied.     The  inhabitants  assisted  to  expel  Tippoo's  Sebimdees, 
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but  the  latter  were  easily  reconciled  to  a  change  of  m&ateis,  enlisted 
with  Pureahram  Bhow,  and  aided  him  in  collecting  the  outstand- 
ing revenue.  The  Mahratta  force,  daily  joined  by  small  partiee, 
soon  amounted  to  ten  thousand  horae  and  three  thousand  infantry, 

exclusive  of   Captain   Little's   detachnient.     With   this 
IS  1     *'^™y  Pureahram  Bhow  arrived  before  Dharwar  on  the 

18th  September,  and  after  much  unnecessary  exposure 
and  considerable  loss  in  reconnoitring,  commenced  the  siege  by 
firing  cannon  from  a  great  distance  during  the  day  and  with- 
drawing them  at  night ;  an  absurd  practice  not  unusual  with 
Mahrattas. 

In  the  Carnatic,  south  of  the  Toongbuddra,  Tippoo  had 
stationed  two  officers,  Budr-ul-Zeman  Khan  and  Kootub-ud- 
deen,  at  the  head  of  about  five  thousEind  men,  a  few  of  whom  were 
cavalry,  but  the  greater  part  regular  infantry.  The  Moghuls, 
as  the  Mahrattas  were  proceeding  towards  Dharwar,  moved  from 
Pangul  to  cross  the  Kistna  in  order  to  besiege  Kopaul  and  Buhadur 
Benda  ;  on  which  Kootub-ud-deen,  with  the  whole  of  the  horse 
and  a  part  of  the  infantry,  advanced  to  observe  their  motions, 
whilst  Budr-ul-Zeman  threw  himself  into  Dharwar.  The  defences 
of  this  fortress  are  principally  of  mud,  and  though  irregular,  and 
now  greatly  decayed,  were  then  very  strong.  It  is  situated  in  a 
plain,  having  an  outer  and  on  inner  ditch  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  feet  wide  and  nearly  as  many  feet  deep.  Adjoining  to 
the  fort  on  the  south  side  and  outflanking  it  to  the  eastward  is  a 
town  or  Fettah,  defended  by  a  low  mud  waU  and  a  ditch  of  no 
strength.     The  garrison,  on  being  reinforced,  consisted  of  seven 

thousand  regular  and  three  thousand  irregular  infantry. 
(Oct.  30.)The  first  operation  of  any  consequence  was  an  attack 

on  a  party  of  the  enemy  who  had  advanced  outside*  the 
town,  but  were  driven  back  with  the  loss  of  three  guns  and  a 
considerable  proportion  of  killed  and  wotmded,  principally  from 
tlie  fire  of  the  British  troops.  By  their  exertions  also  the  Pettah 
was  stormed  and  taken ;  Captain  Little,  the  commander,  and 
Lieutenant  Forster  were  the  first  who  mounted  the  wall,  and 
both  were  wounded,  the  former  severely,  the  latter  mortally. 
This  acqiiisilion,  which  cost  the  British  detachment  sixty-two 
men  in  killed  and  woimiled,  was  made  over  to  a  body  of  Mahrattaa 
under  Appa  Sahib  the  son  of  Pureshram  Bhow  ;  but  no  sooner  had 
the  British  returned  to  their  camp  than  the  garrison  sallied,  and 
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a  very  severe  conflict  ensued  in  the  Pettah  ;  five  hundred  Moh- 
rattas  were  killed,  and  a  still  greater  number  of  the  garrison. 
Although  the  advantage  was  rather  on  the  side  of  the  Mahrattaa, 
Appa  Sahib  withdrew  his  troops  to  camp  and  permitted  the 
garrison  to  re-occupy  the  town.  After  a  truce,  in  order  to  allow 
each  party  to  bum  and  bury  their  dead,  the  Mahrattaa,  who  were 

ashamed  again  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  British  detaoh- 
(Dee.  18.)  ment,  attacked  and  retook  the  Pettah  themselves.     The 

feeble  and  absurd  operations,  however,  which  generally 
distinguish  Mahratta  sieges,  were  never  more  con^icuous  than, 
on  the  present  occasion.  It  must  ever  be  a  reflection  upon  those 
under  whose  orders  the  auxiliary  force  from  Bombay  was  equipped, 
that  there  was  no  efiicient  battering  train  to  assist  the  operations 
of  the  Mahrattas  :  whose  aid,  if  so  suppUed,  might  have  con- 
tributed much  more  to  the  success  of  the  war.  In  the  first  instance 
it  was  excusable,  because  it  might  have  been  expected  that  the 
Mahrattas,  if  unprepared  with  battering  cannon,  would  not  employ 
themselves  in  sieges  ;  but  Captain  Little  had  early  represented  how 
necessary  it  became  to  send  some  heavy  guns,  ammunition  and 
stores,  not  merely  to  save  the  credit  of  the  British  arms,  but  to 
ensure  some  useful  co-operation  on  the  part  of  their  Mahratta 
allies.  No  battering  train  was  sent,  but  a  battalion  of  Europeans 
and  another  native  corps  were  dispatched  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Frederick,  who  arrived  in  camp  before  Dharwar  on 
the   28th    December,    and    assumed  command  of    the    British 

A.D.  1790. — -Every  possible  exertion  was  made  by  Colonel 
Frederick.  Pureshram  Bhow's  artillery  was  manned  by  Euro- 
peans ;  but  the  guns  were  old,  clumsy,  and  nearly  unserviceable  ; 
so  scanty  was  the  supply  of  ammunition  that  they  were 
frequently  silent  for  days  together,  and  the  garrison  on  these 
occasions  never  failed  to  make  a  complete  repair  in  the  intended 
breach.    A  considerable  quantity  of  powder  was  at  length  obtained, 

but  a  prospect  of  its  being  again  wholly  expended 
(Feb.  7>)  induced  Colonel  Frederick  to  attempt  the  assault  before 

the  breach  was  entirely  practicable.  He  would  probably 
have  succeeded ;  but  at  the  moment  when  the  troops  were  to 
pass  the  ditch,  the  fascines,  which  they  had  thrown  into  it,  ware 
set  on  fire  and  so  rapidly  consumed,  that  it  became  necessary  to 
retire  to  the  trenches-    In  this  attempt  the  British  detachment 
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ioat  eighty-five  men.     The  chagrin  occasioned  by  failure,  followed 

by  a  series  of  harassing  delays,  operating  on  an  ardent  mind  and 

ivt      h  *    debilitated    constitution,    proved    fatal    to    Colonel 

l^th  1    Frederick,  who  died  on  the  13th  March,  and  was  succeeded 

in  the  command  of  the  detachment  by  Major  Sartoriua. 
Materials  were  furnished  ao  sparingly  that  little  impression  was 
made  by  the  battories ;  but  the  Mahrattas  carried  on  the  approaches 
after  their  own  manner,  by  running  trenches  and  digging  mines 
under  the  glacis.  Frequent  sallies,  with  various  success,  were  made 
by  the  garrison  ;  at  length,  after  a  protracted  siege  of  twenty-nine 
weeks,  a  lodgement  having  been  effected  by  the  Mahrattas  and 
the  English  on  the  crest  ot  the  glacis,  the  brave  veteran  Budr-ul- 
Zeman   Khan   capitulated.     The  troops,   with  all  the  honours 

of  war,  were  allowed  to  march  out  of  the  fortress, 
(April  4.)  which    was   taken   possession    of    by   the   confederates 

on  the  4th  of  April.  But  the  late  garrison  had  only 
moved  a  short  distance  when  they  were  attacked  by  the 
Mahrattas,  the  greater  part  of  them  dispersed,  and  their  com- 
mandant wounded,  overpowered,  and  with  several  others  made 
prisoner.  It  appears  that  Budr-ul-Zeman  Ehan  had  stipulated 
to  surrender  the  fort,  ammunition,  and  stores,  in  their  actual 
condition,  but  the  Mahrattas,  having  discovered  that  he  had 
destroyed  them  after  the  capitulation  was  made,  upbraided  Mm 
with  his  want  of  faith  ;  and  accused  Hyder,  Tippoo,  and  himself, 
of  habitual  violation  of  their  engagements,  particidarly  in  regard 
to  Oootee  and  Nurgoond.  Their  accusations  were  just ;  but 
Bu<lr-uI-Zeman  Khan,  enraged  at  the  insult,  drew  his  sword,  and 
his  troops  followed  his  example  ;  the  result  of  the  fray  proved  as 
above  related.  Though  the  circumstances  may  induce  ub  to 
believe  that  there  was  no  premeditated  treachery,  the  subsequent 
confinement  of  Budr-ul-Zeman  Khan  and  several  Other  prisoners 
reflects  discredit  on  the  conduct  of  Pureshram  Bhow."- 

Before  the  fall  of  Dharwar  the  British  army  had  been  some  time 
in  the  field.  Its  first  campaign  against  Tippoo  in  this  war 
terminated,  as  we  have  already  briefly  mentioned,  on  the  27th 
January.  On  the  29th  of  the  same  month  Lord  Gomwallis 
assumed  the  command  of  the  army  and  marched  on  the  Sth 
February  towania  Vellore.  where  he  concentrated  his  forces  and 

>  Nar 
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advEuiced  to  Bangalore,  which  he  invested  on  the  5th  March,  and 
carried  it  by  assault  on  the  night  of  the  21st  of  that  month. 
This  success  tanded  to  discourage  the  enemy  and  stimulate  the 
allies  to  exertion.  The  fall  of  Bangalore  had  some  share  in  in- 
fluencing the  surrender  of  Dharwar  and  also  of  Kopaul,  beei^ed 
by  the  Moghuls,  which  was  shortly  afterwards  given  up,  as  was 
Buhadur  Benda.  The  Moghuls,  according  to  the  treaty,  were 
supported  by  two  battalions  of  Madras  native  infantry,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Mahrattaa  were  aided  from  Bombay,  An 
army  of  thirty  thousand  Mahrattaa,  of  which  26,600  were  horse, 

marched  from  Foona  on  the  1st  January,  imder  the  oom- 
/L'ii*    mand  of  Hurry  Punt  Phurkay  ;  advanced  by  Punderpoor 

and  Sorapoor,  forded  the  Kistna,  where  ib  is  joined  by 
the  Beema,  and  proceeded  to  Geddawal,  whence  Hurry  Punt 
directed  the  main  body  of  his  array  to  continue  its  route  to 
Kurnoul,  whilat  he  proceeded  to  Paungul  with  an  escort  of  two 
thousand  cavalrj',  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  personally  with 
Nizam  Ally,  whose  court  was  then  held  at  that  frontier  position, 
whence  he  affected  to  direct  the  operations  of  his  field  army.  At 
this  conference  it  was  agreed  by  Nizam  Ally  and  by  Hurry  Punt, 
on  the  part  of  his  master  the  Peishwa,  that  they  should  abide  by 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  with  the  English,  but  only  so  tar  as  might 
humble  Tippoo,  without  absolutely  annihilating  his  power. 
After  the  interview  Hurry  Punt  joined  his  army  at  Kumoul, 
where  he  remained  some  time,  until  hearing  of  the  capture  of 
Bangalore  he  sent  forward  10,000  horae  with  orders  to  endeavour 
to  join  Lord  Comwallis,  in  which  he  had  been  anticipated  by  1^ 
Moghuls :  a  body  of  that  strength  having  eSected  a  junction 
with  the  English  army  on  the  I3th  of  April,  after  routing  the  party 
of  Kootub<ud-deen,  which  we  had  occasion  to  mention,  before 
the  siege  of  Dharwar.  But  the  Mahrattas,  on  arriving  some 
days  afterwards  at  Anuntpoor,  found  that  Lord  Comwallis  had 
advanced  towards  Seringapatam.  They  therefore  halted  until 
joined  by  Hurry  Punt  with  the  main  army,  when  the  whole 
moved  on  to  Sera.  It  having  occurred  to  the  Mahratta  com- 
mander to  try  the  effect  of  summoning  the  place,  Sera  was  nioet  . 
imexpectedly  surrendered,  and  found  full  of  stores  and  in  high 
order.  This  success  induced  Hurry  Punt  to  detach  a  party  under 
Bulwimt  Soob  Bao  to  besiege  Mudgeery,  situated  twenty  miles 
to  the  east  of  Sera  ;  after  which,  leaving  a  strong  garrison  in  bis 
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new  acquisition,  he  proceeded  to  join  the  army  at  Seringapatam.* 

The  other  Mahratta  army,  acting  on  the  north-western  quarter 
of  Tippoo's  territory,  whose  operations  before  Dharwar  have  been 
detailed,  was  now  also  advancing  by  orders  from  Hurry  Punt 
towards  Seringapatam.  After  the  termination  of  the  aiege  of 
Dharwar,  apartot  the  British  detachment  waa  recalled  to  Bombay, 
and  Captain  Little  with  three  native  battalions,  the  two  with 
which  he  entered  on  the  campaign  having  been  much  weakened 
by  casualties,  continued  with  Fureshram  Bhow.  The  possession 
of  Dharwar  and  the  forts  taken  by  the  Moghula  gave  the  allies 
a  strong  hold  on  the  country  situated  between  the  Kistna  and 
Toongbuddra  ;  Kooshgul  and  Several  other  places  o(  leaa  note 
surrendered  to  Pureehram  Bhow  at  the  first  summons  ;  and  the 
occupation  of  the  country,  with  the  consequent  realization  of 
revenue,  became  so  inviting  to  the  Mahratta  general  that  he  soon 
evinced  a  greater  care  of  his  own!  interests,  than  those  of  the  con- 
federacy. It  was  recommended  that  he  should  join  the  Bombay 
army  under  General  Abercroraby,  then  on  its  march  from  Malabar 
towards  the  capital  of  Mysore,  through  the  territory  of  a  friendly 
chieftain,  the  Raja  of  Koorg.  The  Mahratta  army  under  Furesh- 
ram Bhow  had  been  greatly  increased  during  the  siege  of  Dhar- 
war ;  he  crossed  the  Toongbuddra  on  the  22d  April,  and  arrived 
within  twenty-four  miles  of  Chittledroog  on  the  29th  of  that 
month.  Several  fortified  towns  surrendered  without  resistance, 
and  Mycondah  was  besieged  by  a  detachment  from  his  army ; 
but  when  urged  by  Captain  Little  to  advance  in  the  direction  by 
which  General  Abercromby  was  expected,  or  send  on  a  part  of 
hia  troops,  ho  objected  to  it  as  unsafe  and  continued  hia  system 
of  collecting  from  the  surrounding  country,  until  summoned  by 
Hurry  Punt  to  accompany  him  to  Seringapatam.'  Whilst  Hurry 
Punt  inarched  south-west,  Pureahram  Bhow  moved  south-east. 
Their  armies  were  united  at  Nagroungulum  on  the  24th  of  May, 
and  on  the  ensuing  day  they  advanced  to  Mailgotta.  But 
although  thus  near  the  capital,  where  they  knew  their  allies  were 
encamped,  they  had  not  been  able  to  convey  any  intimation  of 
tlieir  approach  to  Lord  Comwallis,  as  every  letter  was  intercepted 
by  the  adinirablo  activity  of  Tippoo's  mounted  Beruda.  This 
circumstance  iH  considered!  very  discreditable  to  Hurry  Punt  and 

a  Little's  dispatches,  &c- 
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Pureshram  Bhow  by  their  own  cotintryineii ;  and  it  was  matter 
of  most  serioua  regret  to  Lord  Cornwallis  that  he  had  lemained 
ignorant  of  their  approach. 

After  the  Moghul  cavahy  joined  him,  as  already  noticed.  Lord 
Comwallis  resolved  to  undertake  the  siege  of  Seringapatam,  and 
directed  General  Abercromby  to  move  forward  from  the  westward, 
for  the  purpose  of  joining  him  at  that  capital.  As  the  grand 
army  advanced  from  the  northward,  Tippoo  burnt  the  villages, 
destroyed  the  forage,  and  drove  ofi  both  the  inhabitaata  and  their 
cattle,  so  that  the  space  on  which  the  army  moved  was  a  desert, 
and  the  condition  of  its  cattle  and  horses  soon  proved  the  effioaoy 
of  this  mode  of  defence.     On  the  16th,  Tippoo  made  a  stand  at 

Arikera,   but  was    defeated  ;     and    on   the    1 9th,   Lord 
(Bfty.)   Comwallis  encamped  at  Caniambaddy,  to  the  west   of 

Seringapatam.  But  the  battle  he  had  gained  on  Uie 
15th,  and  his  position  at  the  gat«a  of  the  capital,  were  advantages 
more  than  counterbalEinced  by  the  state  of  his  cattle,  and  the 
alarming  scarcity  which  prevailed  in  his  camp.'  The  WEUit  of 
forage  and  provisions,  aggravated  by  the  presence  of  the  uselesB 
and  wasteful  Moghul  horse,  soon  became  so  much  felt  that, 
combined  with  the  lat«neas  of  the  season.  Lord  ComwaUie  aban- 
doned all  hope  of  being  able  to  reduce  Seringapatam  before  tJie 
monsoon  ;  he  therefore  sent  orders  to  General  Abercromby  to 
return  to  Malabar  ;  destroyed  his  own  battering  guns  and  heavy 
stores,  raised  the  siege,  and  on  the  2Sth  May  marched  towards 
MaOgotta,  from  which  place  the  Mahrattas  had  also  moved  that 
morning.  Great  was  the  surprise  of  the  English  army,  when  large 
bodies  of  horse  were  seen  advancing,  of  whose  approach  they  had  ' 
no  intimation.  Conceiving  them  to  be  enemies,  preparations 
were  at  first  made  to  treat  them  as  such  ;  but  their  real  charaot^ 
was  soon  discovered,  and  though  not  unclouded  with  regret  and 

'  [WUka  (Hialorieal  Sketches  of  the  South  of  India,  &c.)  gives  foil 
details  of  the  sufierings  of  Lord  Comwallis' a  troops.  V.  A.  Sraitll 
{O.H.I.,  p.  560)  remarks  that  i£  the  Marathas  with  their  supplies  had 
only  arrived  a  few  days  earlier,  the  war  might  have  been  ended  tiium- 
phantly.  '  Lord  Comwallis  bought  the  further  aid  or  neutiality 
of  the  mercenary  Marathas  with  funds  provided  by  seizing  the  Oom- 
pany's  silver  on  its  way  to  China.  In  those  daya  modem  fiuanoial 
facilitiea  did  not  exist.  %  There  waa  no  paper  money,  no  funded  debt, 
and  no  machinery  of  extensive  credit.  Each  campaign  had  to  be 
financed  by  chests  full  of  coin,  and  the  amazingly  cumbrous  arra 
meats  for  transport  and^aupply  were  of  a  mediaeval  character.'] 
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disappointment,  their  arrival  was  hailed  with  great  joy,  as  the 
ample  supplies  of  the  Mahratta  Bazars  afforded  immediate  relief 
to  the  famished  camp.  That  we  may  not  unjustly  detract  from 
the  merit  of  the  Mahratta  commanders,  as  they  have  been  accused 
of  self-interested  motives  in  the  readiness  with  which  they  per- 
mitted their  Bazar  tollowere  to  sell  to  all  comers  :  it  ia  proper  to 
mention  that,  though  their  followers  took  advantage  of  the  period 
to  raise  the  price  of  grain,  their  own  troops  aufiered  by  the  scarcity 
which  for  a  few  days  ensued.  Hurry  Punt's  dispatches  evince  a 
very  humane  and  laudable  anxiety  to  alleviate  the  distress  of 
his  allies.  The  junction  of  the  Mahrattas  near  the  spot  where 
Trimbuck  Rao  Mama  had  gained  the  victory  over  Hyder  in 
1771,  was  considered  by  them  an  omen  particularly  propitious. 

The  confederate  armies  remained  for  ten  days  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Seringapatam,  in  order  to  allow  time  for  the  convoys  of 
grain,  espect«d  by  the  Mahrattas,  to  join  the  camp  :  after  which, 
the  whole  moved  to  Nagmungulum.  Hurry  Punt  proposed  that 
they  should  proceed  to  Sera  and  take  possession  of  the  whole 
country  between  that  place  and  the  Kistna. '  Lord  Oomwallia, 
however,  considered  it  of  prior  importance  to  reduce  the  Bara- 
mahal  and  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bangalore,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  approach  of  the  necessary  supplies  from 
Madras.  Hurry  Punt  ui^ed  similar  reasons  in  support  of  his  own 
proposal,  and  was  naturally  seconded  by  the  Moghub  ;  but  as 
both  depended  on  the  English  artillery  and  military  stores,  they 
yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the  Governor-General.  The  army  moved 
forward  by  very  slow  marches,  necessary  to  the  English  from  the 
exhausted  stat«  of  their  cattle,  and  the  motions  of  the  confederates 
were  regulated  accordingly.  The  fort  of  Oosoor  was  evacuated 
on  the  approach  of  the  grand  army.  Pureshram  Bhow,  accom- 
panied by  Captain  Little's  battalions,  was  detached  towards 
Sera  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  open  the  northern  communication 
and  overawing  the  country  which  had  already  submittod. 
Nidjigul  surrendered  to  Pureehram  Bhow,  and  the  Killidar  of 
Davaraydroog  promised  to  give  it  up,  provided  a  part  of  the 
British  detachment  was  sent  to  take  possession  ;  but  on  approach- 
ing tlio  fort  they  were  fired  upon,  and  aa  Pureshram  Bhow  had 
not  the  means  of  reducing  it,  he  burnt  the  Fettah  in  revenge, 
and  proceeded  U>  Sera.  Being  desirous  of  returning  to  tho 
north-west,  he  annlgned  want  of  forage  aa  a  reason  for  hastily 
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withdrawing  to  Cliittledroog,  where  he  surprised  and  cut  oS  three 
hundred  of  its  garriBoii,  who  happened  to  he  outside  and  neglected  to 
seek  timely  protection  in  the  fort.  PureshramBhow  long  indulged 
hopes  of  obtaining  possession  of  this  stronghold  by  sedticing 
the  garrison  ;  but  all  his  attempts  proved  abortive  ;  he  however 
took  several  fortified  places  in  ite  vicinity. 

With  regard  to  the  operations  of  the  other  troops  at  a  distance 
from  the  grand  army,  Bulwunt  Sooh  Rao,  the  officer  sent  by  Hurry 
Punb  to  besiege  Mudgeery,  did  not  succeed  in  gaining  possession 
of  it,  but  he  left  a  detachment  in  the  Pettah  and  went  on  to 
Makleedroog,  Bhusmag,  and  Buttengerry,  of  all  which  he  took 
possession.!  xhe  arnty  of  Nizam  Ally,  with  the  two  Madras 
battalions  which  continued  to  the  northward,  took  Gandioottah 
on  the  Fennar  and  laid  siege  to  Gurrumcondah. 

Theoperationsof  Lord  Comwallis,  after  his  retreat  from  Seringa- 
patam,  until  the  season  should  admit  of  his  renewing  the  siege, 
were  chiefly  in  the  Baramahal,  the  whole  of  which  he  reduced, 
except  the  strong  hill-fort  of  Kistnagheery,  which  he  intended 
to  blockade  ;  but  previous  to  this  arrangement  one  of  Tippoo'B 
detachments,  under  Kummur-ud-deen,  having  surprised  and  out 
off  the  party  of  Mahrattas  left  by  Bulwimt  Soob  Rao  at  Mudgeery, 
the  report  of  this  circumstance  was  rat^^iified  into  the  total  defeat 
and  dispersion  of  Pureshram  Bhow's  army,  and  induced  Lord 
Comwallis  to  proceed  to  Bangalore  without  forming  the  intended 
blockade.  After  hearing  the  true  state  of  the'case,  he  resolved 
on  reducing  the  forts  between  Bangalore  and  Gurrumcondah,  in 
the  siege  of  which  last  the  Moghul  troops  were  still  occupied. 
The  whole  tract  soon  fell ;  and  amongst  other  places  of  strength 
the  hill-fort  of  Nundidroog,  when  a  part  of  the  battering  train 
used  in  its  reduction  was  sent  off  to  assist  the  Moghuls  at  Gurrum- 
cpndah,  whither  also  most  of  their  horse  repaired. 

By  the  beginning  of  December,  Lord  Comwallis's  army  had 
assembled  at  Bangalore  and  might  have  advanced  to  Seringfr- 
patam,  but  the  Bombay  troops  had  a  difficult  march  to  perform 
before  they  could  join  ;  and  Pureshram  Ehow,  though  directed 
to  be  prepared  to  support  their  advance,  remained  on  pretence  of 
sickness  near  Chittledroog.  The  Moghuls  loitered  with  the  camp 
at  Gurrumcondah  ;    and  although  Hurry  Punt  continued  witti 


'  Hurry  Punt's  dispatchea. 
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Lord  Comwallis,  the  greater  part  of  iiis  troops  were  dispersed  on 
various  pretexts,  but  in  reality  to  occupy  the  districts  and  to 
collect  as  much  money  as  they  could.  As  circumstances  thus 
detained  Lord  CornwaUis  from  the  main  object  of  reducing  the 
capital,  he  in  the  meantime  laid  siege  to  the  forts  in  his  routa. 
Savendroog '  and  Ootradroog  were  taken  ;  Ramgheery,  Shevin- 
gheery  and  Hooliordroog  surrendered. 

The  Moghul  army,  after  months  spent  before  Gurrumcondah  in 
a  series  of  operations  still  more  feeble  than  those  of  the  Mahrattas 
before  Dharwar,  were  at  length  put  in  possession  of  the  lower  fort 
by  the  exertions  of  Captain  Read,  the  officer  who  had  succeeded 
to  the  command  of  the  English  detachment,^  The  Moghuls  having 
resigned  all  hope  of  reducing  the  upper  fort,  being  anxious  to  join 
in  the  siege  of  Serjngapatam,  determined  to  mask  it,  and  for  tliat 
purpose  a  considerable  body  of  troops  was  left  under  H^z 
Fureed-u-deen  Khan,  a  part  of  whom,  under  his  personal  com- 
mand, he  kept  in  the  lower  fort,  and  a  small  body  was  encamped  at 
a  little  distance  on  the  south  side,  under  the  orders  of  Azim  Khan, 
the  son  of  the  Nabob  of  Kumoul,  and  a  Frenchman  who  had 
assumed  the  name  of  Smith.  These  arrangements  being  com- 
{)let«d.  the  main  body  moved  on  with  the  intention  of  joining 
Lord  Comwallis.  but  they  were  speedily  recalled  in  consequence  of 
an  unexpected  attack  on  the  blockading  party,  many  of  whom 
were  killed,  and  HaRz  Fureed-u-deen,  having  been  made  prisoner, 
was  ba.sely  murdered  from  motives  of  revenge  ;  he  having  been 
the  envoy  through  whom  the  offer  of  marriage  on  the  part  of 
Tippoo  was  sent,  which  was  indignantly  refused  by  Nizam  Ally. 
The  Frenchman  Smith  was  also  taken  and  put  to  death.  On 
the  return  of  the  main  body  of  the  Moghuls,  Tippoo's  troops,  who 
were  headed  by  liia  eldest  son  Futih  Hyder,  retired  and  left  the 

'  [Savandru((  (Savendroog)  was  the  most  famous  of  the  hill-fortreeses 
□C  Mysore,  and  commanded  the  communication  between  Bangalore 
and  Seringapatam,  Tipii  rejoiced  when  he  heard  of  Lord  Comwallia'H 
roHolve  to  lake  it,  declaring  that  one-half  of  the  English  army  would 
perish  by  sickness,  the  other  half  by  Che  sword.  On  December  10, 
1791,  the  troops  appeared  before  the  fortress,  and  eleven  days  lat«r 
carriod  it  by  assault.  Lord  Comwallis,  '  sitting  in  one  of  the  batteries, 
was  a  witness  of  the  courage  of  his  troops.'  (Extract  from  a  private 
letter  of  December  23,  1791,  forwarded  by  Sir  Charles  Malet,  printed 
on  pj),  533,  534.  Forreafs  Seltctiona.)] 

>  Bombay  Records.     Col.  WUks. 
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Moghula  to  strengthen  their  party  in  the  lower  fort.^  Thie 
arrangement  being  again  completed,  the  Moghul  army  moved  (m 
and  joined  Lord  Gomwallis  at  Ootradroog  on  the  2&tb  January, 
1792. 

We  have  noticed  the  delay  of  the  Mahratta  commaaderB  in 
collecting  their  detachments,  and  in  engaging  actively  with  the 
English  in  the  operations  against  the  capitaL  The  objeot  of 
Hurry  Punt  was  obviotialy  plunder,  but  that  of  Fureshram  Bhow 
extended  to  the  long-meditated  Mahratta  Bcheme  of  obtaining 
posaession  of  the  district  of  Bednore.  Fureshram  Bhow  conceived 
that  the  present  opportunity,  whilst  aided  by  a  body  o£  British 
troops  at  his  absolute  disposal,  was  too  favourable  to  be  omitted. 
Though  fully  informed  by  Lord  Comwallis  of  the  gener^  pltul 
of  operations,  in  which  he  was  requested  to  co-operate,  he  no 
sooner  saw  the  English  army  engaged  in  besieging  the  foFtreaeee 
already  mentioned,  on  its  route  towards  Seringapatam,  than  he 
directed   his   march   straight   towards    Bednore.      Hooly    Onore 

having  been  assaulted  and  taken  by  the  British  do- 
(DflC.21.)taclunent,  the  Mahratta  general  continued  his  advance 

along  the  left  bank  of  the  Toong.  intending  to  reduce 
the  fort  of  Simoga.  But  at  that  place,  besides  the  regular  garrison, 
there  was  a  force  consisting  of  seven  thousand  infantry,  eight 
hundred  horse,  and  ten  guns,  under  the  command  of  Reza  Sahib, 
one  of  Tippoo's  relations,  who,  on  the  approach  of  the  Mafarattaa,- 
either  from  not  deeming  bis  position  advantageous  or  with  a  view 
to  attack  Pureahram  Bhow  when  engaged  in  the  siege,  quitted 
his  entrenchments  close  to  the  walls  of  the  fort  and  took  post. 
in  a  tliick  jungle  a  few  miles  to  the  south-west  of  ib.  His  position 
was  uncommonly  strong,  having  the  river  Toong  on  his  rights 
a  steep  hill  covered  with  imponotrable  underwood  on  his  left^ 
and  his  front  protected  and  concealed,  both  by  underwood  and 
a  deep  ravine,  full  of  tall  and  close  bamboos,  than  which  no  trees 
form  a  stronger  defence.     One  road  only  ran  through  this  positioa, . 

but  it  was  more  clear  and  open  to  the  rear.  Pure«hram 
(DflC.3g.)Bhow  came  in  sight  of  the  fort  on  the  morning  of  the 

29th  December ;  but  instead  of  attacking,  made  a 
considerable  circuit  to  avoid  it,  and  continued  his  route  towards- 
the  position  occupied  by  Beza  Sahib.  Having  arrived  in  its 
■  the  Beaident  at 
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neighbourhood,  the  main  army  took  up  its  ground  of  encampment  j 
but  Appa  Sahib  advanced  towards  the  enemy  with  a  body  of 
cavalry.  Pureehram  Bhow  requested  of  Captain  Little  to  leave 
eight  companies  for  the  protection  of  the  camp,  and  move  on  with 
the  rest  of  the  battahons  to  support  his  son,  which  he  iounediately 
did.  The  closeness  of  the  country  rendered  the  attack  of  cavalry 
impracticable ;  and  Captain  Little's  three  battalions  on  this 
memorable  occasion  mustered  about  eight  hundred  bayonets  I 
Notwithstanding  the  comparative  insignificance  of  his  numbers^ 
he  did  not  hesitate  in  moving  down  on  the  enemy's  position  ;  the 
irregular  infantry  of  the  Mahrattss  following  in  his  rear.  Captain 
Little,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  manner  in  which  the 
enemy  was  posted,  and  aware  of  the  advantage  of  keeping  his 
strength  in  reserve  in  such  a  situation,  went  forward  with  one 
battalion ;  and  as  the  fire  opened,  he  directed  two  oompaniea 
to  advance  on  the  enemy's  right  and  two  other  companies  to 
attack  their  left,  whilst  the  rest  were  engaged  with  the  centre. 
Every  attempt  to  penetrate  into  the  jungle  was  warmly  opposed, 
but  the  enemy's  right  seemed  the  point  most  assailable,  though 
defended  with  obstinacy.  Two  companies  were  sent  to  reinforce 
the  two  engaged  on  the  right ;  but  Lieutenanta  Doolan  and 
Bethime.  who  led  them,  were  wounded  successively.  The 
grenadier  contpany  under  Lieutenant  Moor  *  was  sent  to  their 

'  Author  cif  the  interesting  narrative  of  the  operations  of  Captain 
Little's  detachment.  [Lieutenant  Moor  was  bom  in  ITTI,  and  ap- 
pointed B,  fadot  in  the  EEist  India  Company's  service  in  1782,  arriving 
in  Madras  in  April  1783.  He  was  promoted  lieutenant  in  September 
1766.  and  three  months  later  was  adjutant  and  quartermaster  of  the 
9th  Battalion  N.l.  He  was  ol  the  storming- party  in  the  assault  of 
Dhirwar  on  February  7,  1791,  and  on  JTune  13  was  shot  in  the  shoulder 
whilst  heading  an  assault  on  a  hill-fort  near  Bang^ore.  He  rejoined 
his  corps  four  months  later,  and  was  again  wounded  in  the  action 
described  by  Grant  Dull.  During  sick-leave  he  wrote  '  A  narrative 
of  the  operations  of  Captain  Little's  detachment,  Sic'  (London,  1794, 
4to).  In  1796  he  re-embarked  for  Bombay  with  the  brevet  rank  of 
captain,  and  in  July  1799  was  appointed  garrison-storekeeper  at 
Bombay,  a  post  which  he  held  till  his  departure  from  India  in  February. 
1605.  Moor  retired  from  the  Company's  service  in  1806,  receiving  a 
special  pension  in  addition  to  his  half-pay,  and  died  on  February  20, 
1848.  In  1810  he  published  his  well-known  Hindu  Panlhtott.  His 
other  works  were  Hindu  InfarUicidt,  an  Account  of  iktMeaauret  Adopted 
for  Suppreaeing  the  PracCict  (London,  1811),  and  Oriental  Fragment* 
(1834).  He  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  and  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries.] 
IC — r 
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support ;  that  officer  also  fell  disabled.  Six  companies  of  the  1 1th 
battalion  were  then  brought  forward,  and  Brigadier-Ma^or  Boss, 
who  directed  them,  was  killed.  The  Sepoys  repeatedlj'  pene- 
trated a  short  distMice  into  the  jungle  ;  but  most  of  their  Euro- 
pean officers  being  wounded,  they  could  not  keep  their  ground. 
The  Mahratta  infantry  on  every  advance  rushed  forward  tumul- 
tuously,  but  were  driven  back  in  disorderly  flight,  which 
only  added  to  the  general  slaughter  and  contributed  to  the 
confusion  of  the  regular  infantry  ;  but  Captain  Little,  watching 
the  opportunities  when  his  men's  minds  required  support,  with 
that  admirable  judgement  and  gallantry  which  have  on  so  many 
occasions  distinguished  the  officers  of  British  Sepoys,  rallied, 
cheered,  and  rewiimated  them ;  sent  on  parte  of  the  reserve, 
and  continued  the  apparently  unequal  struggle  with  steady  reso- 
lution. At  last  the  whole  reserve  was  ordered  up ;  the  action 
continued  with  fresh  spirit,  and  a  small  party  got  through  the 
jungle  into  the  enemy's  camp.  Captain  Little,  who  immediately 
perceived  the  importance  of  this  advantage,  skilfully  prepared 
a  strong  body  to  support  them.  This  reinforcement  he  headed 
in  person,  and  arrived  in  time  to  secure  the  retreat  of  the  small 
advanced  party  which  had  given  way  on  their  officer  being 
wounded,  and  were  completely  overpowered  and  flying ;  rallying, 
however,  at  Captain  Little's  word,  and  seeing  themselves  seconded 
they  turned  on  their  pursuers  with  fresh  energy.  The  enemy 
began  to  waver.  The  whole  detachment  was  ordered  to  preea 
forward.  Captain  Thomson  of  the  artillery  and  the  few  Euro- 
pean officers  that  remained,  imitating  the  example  of  their'gallant 
commander,  led  on  with  the  greatest  animation,  drove  the  enemy 
from  every  point,  and  thus  gained  this  well-fought  battle.  The 
Mahrattas  rushed  forward  with  their  usual  avidity  to  share  the ' 
plunder,  and  were  useful  in  the  pursuit,  which  Captain  Little 
continued  in  the  most  persevering  manner  until  he  had  taken 
every  one  of  the  guns  and  rendered  his  victory  as  dispiriting  Euid 
injurious  to  the  enemy  as  it  was  creditable  and  cheering  to  his 
own  party. 

The  whole  conduct  of  Captain  Little  on  this  occasion  was  most 
eseniplary :  it  reminds  us  of  the  generalship  of  Lawrence  or 
of  Clive,  and  of  itself  entitles  him  to  a  very  respectable  rank  in  the 
mihtary  annals  of  British  India.  Of  the  small  number  of  British 
troops  engaged,  sixty  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  loss 
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would'liave  been  much  greater,  but  for  the  judicious  conduct  of 
their  commander,  who  exposed  them  as  little  as  possible  until  he 
knew  where  their  strength  could  be  exerted  with  effect.  The 
Mahrattaa,  though  they  'contributed  but  little  to  the  success  of 
the  day,  tost  about  five  hundred  men.     The  fort  of  Simoga  did 

not  long  hold  out  after  the  defeat  of  the  covering  army  : 
17B2     ^*  surrendered  to  Captain  Little  on  the  2d  of  January,' 

and  it  was  to  him  a  very  humiliating  circumstance  that 
he  was  compelled  to  place  the  principal  officers  at  the  disposal 
of  Pureshram  Bhow,  who,  contrary  to  the  terms  of  capitulation, 
detained  them  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had  kept  Budr-ul-Zeman 
Khan. 

Some  time  was  spent  in  making  arrangeniente  for  the  occupation 
of  the  country  about  Simoga  ;  but  towards  the  middle  of  Januaiy, 
Pureshram  Bhow,  to  complet«  his  design,  advanced  through 
the  woods  in  the  direction  of  Bednore,  which  he  reached  on  the 
28th,  and  was  preparing  to  invest  it  when,  for  reasoixs  which 
will  be  hereafter  explained,  he  suddenly  retreated  and,  after 
returning  to  Simoga,  took  the  straight  route  towards  Seringa- 
patam.'  Lord  Cornwallia,  accompanied  by  Hurry  Punt  and  the 
son  of  Nizam  Ally,  Sikundur  Jah,  arrived  with  the  combined 
army  before  Tippoo's  capital  on  the  5th'  February.  On  the 
following  day,  the  well- concerted  and  brilliant  attack  made  by 
the  English  on  his  camp  within  the  bound  hedge,  put  the  allies 
in  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  outworks,  and  jnamediate  prepa- 
rations were  made  for  commencing  the  siege.  General  Aber- 
cromby'a  division  joined  on  the  16th,  and  materially  contributed 
to  forward  the  operations,  particularly  by  the  gallant  repulse  of 
Tippoo's  attack  on  their  advanced  position  on  the  22d  of  February. 
Tippoo  repeatedly  endeavoured  to  open  negotiations  ;  but  his 
first  overtures  were  for  various  reasons  considered  inadmissible; 
at  last,  in  consequence  of  the  more  becoming  form  and  tone 
of  his   proposals,  together  with  the   intercession   of  the  aUies, 

■  [Captain  John  Little's  reports  to  the  Govemor-Genaral  describing 
the  cajiture  of  Sliimoga  (Simoga)  and  the  preceding  action,  dated 
reH|)wtively  January  0,  1T92  and  December  31,  1791,  will  be  found 
on  lip.  534-7  of  Forrest's  SeUcHone  [Mardiha  Seriet),  vol.  i.  A 
n^fernnco  |to  the  acliievement  in  a  letter  from  Lord  Comwallis  to  the 
IJirectorfli  which  lays  stress  on  the  gallantry  of  the  three  Bombay 
battalions  under  Little,  appearx  on  pa);e  53G  of  the  same  work.] 

'  Moor,  Wilkrt,  Muliratta  M.SK.  and  letters. 
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particularly  of  Hurry  Punt,  two  wukeels,  Gholam  Ali  and  AJi  Beza, 
were  admitted  to  an  audience  on  the  14th  February,  whilst  in 
the  meantime  the  attack  and  defence  were  going  forward  as  if 
no  peace  had  been  meditated.  The  wukeela  were  met  by  three 
agents,  appointed  by  the  allies  respectively  :  Sir  John  Kennaway, 
on  the  part  of  Lord  Cornwallis  ;  Buchajee  Bugonath,  on  that  of 
Hurry  Punt ;  and  Meer  Abdool  Kassim,  now  distinguished  by 
his  title  of  Meer  Aliuu,  on  behalf  of  Sikundur  Jah.  Aft«r 
considerable  discussion  and  many  references  by  the  wukeela  to 
their  master,  Tippoo  on  the  23d  February,  the  day  after  pia 
unsuccessful  attack  on  General  Abercromby's  diTisioo,  consented 
to  cede  half  the  territory  which  he  possessed  before  the  war ; 
to  pay  three  crorea  and  thirty  thousand  rupees,  one  half  im- 
mediately and  the  rest  by  three  equal  instalments  within  a  year  ; 
to  release  all  persona  made  prisoners  from  the  time  of  Hyder  Ally  ; 
and  to  dehver  two  of  his  sons  as  hostages  for  the  due  performance 
of  the  conditions.  An  armistice  had  taken  place  for  two  days, 
the  hostages  had  already  arrived  in  the  English  camp,  upwards 
of  one  crore  of  rupees  of  the  money  had  been  paid,  and  the  defini- 
tive treaty  on  the  point  of  being  concluded,  when  Tippoo,  who 
appears  to  have  at  first  overlooked  the  circumstance,  fiTiHing  that 
the  principality  of  Eoorg  was  included  in  the  list  of  oeesiona, 
loudly  remonstrated  against  yielding  what  he  termed  equivalent  to 
the  surrender  of  one  of  the  gates  of  Seringapatam.  AppearancM 
indicated  his  determination  to  break  the  truce,  but  the  prompt 
measiu'es  adopted  by  Lord  Cornwallis  for  renewing  the  si^e 
and  his  declared  resolution  to  give  up  none  of  the  advantages 
already  secured,  induced  Tippoo  to  reflect  on  the  consequenoes, 
and  finally  to  sign  the  treaty.* 

Without  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  former  dependanta 
of  the  Peishwa  and  Nizam  Ally,  or  to  that  clause  which  eeoured 
a  greater  advantage  to  the  party  first  in  the  field,  the  alliee  re* 
ceived  an  equal  share  of  the  districts  ceded  by  Tippoo,  amount- 
ing annually  to  about  forty  lacks  of  rupees  to  each. 

The  share  of  the  Mahrattas  lay  principally  between  the  Wurdah 

I  [The  intentions  of  Lord  Cornwallis  were  embodied  in  the  pie< 
liminary  terms  in  language  that  lacked  precision.  The  terms  were 
not  sufficiently  definite  on  the  subject  of  the  oeesion  of  Coors,  the 
point  at  issue  being  the  meaning  of  the  word  '  adjacent '  used  ui  the 
preliminary  articles.] 
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and  Kistiia  ;  it  also  included  the  valley  of  Sondoor  near  Bellary, 
which  was  still  in  possession  of  the  Ghorepuray  family.  The 
portion  allotted  to  Nizam  Ally  included  Gootee  and  Kurpa, 
with  the  districts  between  the  l^istna  and  Toongbuddra,  of  which 
Moodgul,  Kannikgeeree  and  Kopaul  may  be  considered  the 
western  boundary,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  district  about 
Anagoondy,  which  Tippoo  retained.  Dindigul,  Banunahal,' 
Koorg  and  Malabar  were  assigned  to  the  English. 

We  now  return  to  explain  the  cause  of  Pureahram  Bbow'a 
sudden  retreat  from  Bednore,  which  was  occasioned  by  his  learning 
that  Kununur-ud-deen  had  marched  from  Seringapatam  with  a 
strong  force  of  infantry,  for  the  purpose  of  entrapping  him  in 
the  woods,  and  although  success  would  have  more  than  excused 
his  proceedings  at  tiie  Poena  court,  his  failure,  should  he  be 
afterwards  hemmed  in,  would  have  ruined  both  himself  and  his 
army  ;  for  Nana  Fumuwees,  though  he  at  first  took  little  notice 
of  the  Bhow's  intention,  no  sooner  found  that  it  was  generally 
understood,  than  he  ordered  him  to  desist  and  proceed  to  Seringa- 
patam. Lord  Comwallis,  after  he  laid  siege  to  that  fortress, 
had  pressingly  written  to  Fureshram  Bhow,  describing  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  invested  it.  and  pointing  out  the  essential  service 
that  might  be  rendered  by  his  cavalry  if  posted  on  the  south  face 
of  the  fortress  ;  but  Fureshram  Bhow  disregarded  the  apphoation 
imtil  he  received  the  information  already  mentioned.  By 
the  time,  however,  that  he  reached  Seringapatam,  the  armistice 
was  signed,  and  although  Lord  Comwallis  scarcely  noticed  his 
faithless  conduct,  it  has  been  a  theme  of  just  censure  ;  nor  can 
Nana  Furnuwees  be  exempted  from  a  share  of  blame,  for  when 
urged  by  Mr.  Malot  to  expedite  the  Bhow's  advance  to  the  capital, 
he  started  difficulties  as  to  the  scarcity  which  his  junction  would 
occasion  in  the  grand  army,  and  would  no  doubt  have  been  well 
pleased  to  effect  a  conquest  which  had  been  a  favourite  object 
with  his  great  master,  the  first  Mahdoo  Bao. 

By  the  end  of  March,  after  the  usual  interchange  of  civihties,  the 
comtnantlors  of  the  allied  armies  had  put  their  troops  in  motion 

'  [Dindigul  is  now  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  Madura  District, 
while  Baramalial  is  the  north-eaat  portion  of  the  Salom  DiHtrict.  Coorg 
romained  a  protected  State  under  its  Raja  until  1S34,  when  the  mis- 
conduct of  ita  rulor  made  annexation  necessary.  The  district*  left 
to  Tipu  were  of  little  value  compared  with  thoie  taken  from  him 
under  the  treaty.     {O.H.I. ,  pp.  G60-1.)] 
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towards  their  respective  froatiera.  Hurty  Punt  Fetiimed  by  the 
eastern  route  to  Foona,  where  he  arrived  on  the  25th  May ;  but 
Fureshram  Bhow  renuiined  with  the  heavy  baggage  and  stores, 
which  together  with  his  own  artillery  and  seventeen  battering 
guns,  presented  by  Lord  Comwallis  to  the  Feishwa,  greatly 
retarded  his  progress.  The  devastation  committed  by  his  own 
troops  on  their  advance  rendered  grain  and  forage  extremely 
scarce,  and  the  beat  and  drought  of  the  season,  together  witli 
the  active  annoyance  which,  notwithstanding  the  peace,  he 
continued  to  experience  from  Tippoo's  Beruds  and  Pindhareea, 
combined  to  render  Fureshram  Bhow's  inarch  from  Seringapatam 
to  the  Toongbuddra  one  of  the  most  distressing  the  Mahrattas 
ever  experienced.  Captain  Little's  detachment  fortunately 
escaped  the  severe  privations  to  which  Fureshram  Bhow's  army 
was  subjected,  by  having  been  directed  to  join  General  Aber- 
cromby's  army,  which  marched  to  Malabar  and  embarked  at 
Cannauore  for  Bombay.' 

Mahratta  and  English  Records     Wilka,  Hoor,  &c.,  Ac. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 
FROM  A.D.  1792  TO  A.D,  1794. 

An  inquiry  into  the  reasons  which  induced  Lord  Comwallis  to 
refrain  from  the  entire  subiugation  of  Tippoo's  territory  is  foreign 
to  tlie  object  of  this  work ;  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  that 
even  Nana  Furiiuweea  and  Pureshram  Bhow,  the  parties  in  the 
Mahratta  state  niost  inimical  to  Tippoo,  were  averse  to  the  total 
overthrow  of  the  Mysore  state,  and  Mahadajee  Sindia  was  de- 
cidedly hostile  to  that  course  of  policy.  The  Mahrattas,  who  are 
not  sensible  of  the  effect  which  may  operate  on  British  authorities 
from  the  influence  of  public  opinion  in  England,  attribute  the 
moderation  shown  by  the  Governor- General  to  the  representations 
of  Hurry  Punt  Phurkay.' 

At  the  period  when  Lord  Comwallis  was  negotiating  the  allianco 
against  Tippoo,  he  instructed  Major  Palmer,  tho  Resident  with 
Sindia,  to  request  both  of  Sindia  and  Holkar  to  use  their  in- 
fluence at  Poona  in  effecting  the  desired  connexion  between  the 
Peishwa  and  the  British  Government.  Sindia  offered  to  unite 
in  the  confederacy  against  Tippoo,  provided  two  battaUons  similar 
to  those  granted  to  Nizam  Ally  were  sent  to  join  the  army,  with 
which  he  proposed  to  march  to  the  southward ;  and  that  the  British 

'  Mfthrfttta  MSS.  Hurry  Piint'a  letters.  [V.  A.  Smith  sums  up 
the  matter  auccinctly  in  the  following  words  :  '  Subsequent  event^ 
proved  that  the  complete  overthrow  of  Tippoo  in  1792  would  have 
saved  another  war  ;  but  at  the  time  the  Governor- General  believed 
that  he  had  done  enough  to  secure  a,  lasting  peace.  Annexation  of 
the  whole  of  Mysore  would  have  displeased  both  the  Nizam  and  the 
MarathuH,  offended  public  and  ofHcial  opinion  at  home,  and  contra- 
venod  the  policy  of  the  Act  of  1784.  The  partial  annexation  effected 
was  approved  by  the  ministry,  and  the  Governor- General  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Marquis.  Tippoo  compelled  his  subjects  to 
pay  moBt  of  the  indemnity,  and  at  once  began  preparations  for  the 
next  war.'  {O.H.I.,  p.  661  and  footnotes.)] 
SIS 
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Government  should  become  bound  to  protect  hie  territory  in 
Hindooatan  during  his  absence.  These  propoaala  being  considered 
iuadmisaible,  he  refused  to  become  a  party  to  the  treaty  of  Poona.^ 
Wo  left  Mahadajee  Sindia  in  the  early  part  df  1790,  endeavour- 
ing to  conciliate  his  coadjutors,  intent  on  humbling  the  Bajpoota, 
securing  the  dependency  of  Ismael  Beg,  and  preventing  the  in- 
cursioDS  of  the  Seiks.  A  temporary  adjustment  with  Holkar 
and  Ali  Buhadur  enabled  him  to  prepare  for  opposing  Ismael  Beg, 
whose  hostile  inl«ntions  soon  became  unequivocal,  and  the 
Rajpoot  Rajaa  of  Jeypoor  and  Joudpoor  were  pouring  succours 
into  his  camp.  Sindia,  before  risking  a  battle,  endeavoured 
with  some  success  to  corrupt  the  regular  troops  with  lamael 
Bog,  and  at  last  ordered  Gopaul  Rao  Bhow,  Luckwa 
9n  t  ^^^  ^"'^  ^^  Boigne  to  attack  his  camp  near  Fatun, 
at  a  point  which  was  left  undefended  by  a  body  of  troops 
whom  Sindia  had  secured  in  bia  interest ;  but,  notwithstanding 
this  advantage,  Sindia's  ofQcers  being  disappointed  in  the  promised 
aid  of  Holkar,  who  stood  aloof  during  the  engagement,  the  utmost 
exertion  was  necessary  to  ensure  success.  Ismael  Beg  fou^t 
with  his  usual  bravery,  and  a  body  of  his  Patans  thrice  charged 
through  the  regular  infantry  of  the  Mahrattas,  cutting  down  the 
artillery-men  at  their  guns.  De  Boigne  displayed  great  perstmal 
energy  on  this  occasion,  and  to  his  gallantry  and  the  diso^>l)ne 
of  his  battalions  was  justly  attributed  the  great  victory  whiob 
ensued.  Numbers  fell  on  both  sides.'  but  the  army  of  Ismael  B6g 
was  completely  routed,  and  that  chieftain  Bed  with  a  small  retinue 
from  the  field  of  battle  to  the  gates  of  Jeypoor.  All  his  guns  wan 
taken,  and  ten  battalions  of  infantry  grounded  their  arms  and 
surrendered.* 

A.D.    1791. — The   Rajpoots,    however,    still   maintained    Uie 


^  One  translation  of  a  native  newspaper  in  the  Bengal  Reooida 
says  11  or  12.000  of  the  Mahrattaa  wore  killed. 

"  [De  Boigne  wrote  an  account  of  the  battle  in  the  CalatUa  Qattttt 
of  July  22,  1790,  in  which  he  estimated  Ismail  Beg'a  cavalry  at  6,000 
sabres.  Apparently  Ismail  Beg  confined  hia  assaults  to  the  MoiathS 
horse,  having  leamt  by  experience  the  difficulty  of  breaking  De  Boigiw'a 
squares.  Seeing  this,  ]>e  Boigne  brought  up  his  men,  numbering 
10,000,  under  the  protection  of  his  own  guna,  and  stormed  the  Rajpfit 
camp.  He  estimated  his  own  losses  at  120  killed  and  472  wounded — 
the  enemy's  infantry,  being  entrenched,  did  not  suffer  greatly ;  but 
they  lost '  a  vaat  number  of  cavalry.'     (Keene,  Mughal  Empire,  p.  19S.)] 
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war  and  a  second  battle  took  place  at  Mairta,  in  the  Joudpoor 

territory,  wliero  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  surprised. 
12  1     ^y  '^  Boigne  at  dawn  of  day  on  the  1 2th  September  ; 

and  although  four  hundred  Rhatore  cavalry  made 
desperate  efforts  to  reanimate  their  friends,  and  allow  them  to 
recover  themaelves,  the  general  confusion  was  irretrievable.'  It 
was  supposed  that  Sindia  would  have  completely  subjugated  the 
Rajpoots,  but  the  opposition  and  dissensions  to  which  he  was 

exposed  from  his  colleagues,  Holkar  and  All  Buhadur, 
1  ^2  i   i"'^'^''^*'  hi^J^  ''>  grant  them  peace  on  their  promising 

to  pay  a  moderate  tribute  annually.* 
The  force  of  De  Boigne  was  now  gradually  augmented  to  18,000 
regultO'  infantry,  6,000  irregulars,  Nujeebs  and  Rohillas,  2,000 
irregular  horse,  and  600  Persian  cavalry.  This  last  body  was 
mounted,  clothed,  armed,  and  disciplined  by  De  Boigne,  to  whom 
all  the  horses  of  it  belonged.  Districts  in  the  Dooab  yielding 
twenty-two  lacks  of  rupees  of  net  revenue  wero  assigned  for  the 
support  of  this  force,  and  the  fortress  of  Agra  was  given  up  as  a 
depot  of  small  arms  and  cannon  ;  of  the  latter  De  Boigne  had  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  serviceable  pieces.*  Sindia  affected  to 
consider  this  force  as  part  of  the  Emperor's  establishment,  and 
denominated  theni  the  imperial  army  i  but  such  a  flimsy  veil 
was  not  calculated  to  deceive  the  watchful  eye  of  his  rivals,  and 
Holkar  in  particular  saw  the  growth  of  this  power  with  rancorous 
jealousy.  He  retired  across  the  Chumbul,  and  entertained  in  his 
service  tlie  Chevalier  Dudrenec,*  a  Frenchman,  who  raised  and 
'  [De  Boigne'a  own  description  of  the  battle  Bhowa  that  '  hia  bat- 
taliona  were  only  enabled  to  resist  the  furious  charge  of  the  Rathod 
horse  by  formiiig  into  hollow  squares — the  formation  to  be  rendered 
BO  famous  in  after  years  at  Quatre  Bras  and  Mont  St.  Jean.  Aft«r 
the  defeat,  the  battalions  '  resumed  their  positions,  and  advancing 
with  their  own  artillery,  made  a  general  attack  on  the  Rajput  lino. 
At  three  in  the  afternoon  the  town  was  taken  by  osaault.'  (Keene, 
Mughal  Empire,  p.  200  n.)  For  accounts  of  the  campaign  from  the 
Rajpijt  side  see  Tod,  Personal  Narrative,  cha.  xiviii,  iiii.  {popular 
od.,  vol.  i).] 

'  Mahratta  letters  and  MS.     Palmer's  dispatches.      Indian  news* 
paper  and  General  De  Boigne. 
'  Qenecal  De  Boigne. 

*  [Keene  (Mughal  Empire,  p.  201)  states  that  the  name  of  this 
Frenchman  ia  varioualy  apelt  Dudrenee,  Dodemeque,  Dudemaig, 
and  su^getite  that  the  form  du  Domok  may  be  correct  and  is  recon- 
cilablo  with  ft  Breton  origin.  Dudrenec  was  the  son  of  an  officer  in 
the  French  navy,  and  arrived  in  India  about   1773.     He  joined  the 
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disciplined  four  battalions,  the  first  troops  of  that  deecsriptiOQ 
which  the  family  of  Holkar  had  ever  used. 

Ali  Buhadur,  at  the  suggestion  of  Himinut  Buhadur,  undm-took 
the  conquest  of  Bundelcund,  in  which  province,  after  a  long 
struggle,  they  succeeded  in  establishing  themselves,  but  found 
infinite  difficulty  in  reducing  the  country,  and  were  p^petually 
involved  in  warfare  and  insurrection. 

Whilst  Sindia  was  engaged  in  contentions  with  his  CoUeaguee, 
he  frequently  declared  his  intention  of  repairing  to  Poona  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  their  recall ;  but  Nana's  poUoy  in  supporting 
Holkar  was  well  known,  and  Sindia'e  situation  was  deemed  too 
insecure  to  admit  of  his  venturing  on  an  escursion  so  distuit. 
When  he  therefore  moved  towards  Oojeio  and  actually  com- 
menced his  maJTch  for  Poona,  various  were  the  conjectures  which 
ensued.  Some  considered  that,  jealous  of  the  increasing  power  of 
the  British  and  their  influence  at  Poona  and  Hyderabad,  his 
views  were  directed  to  the  establiahraent  of  his  own  authority 
at  Poona,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  ascendancy  which 
it  seemed  probable  they  would  obtain,  especially  ii  Tippoo's 
dominions  were  conquered  and  partitioned.  Others  suppoaed 
that  he  had  views  on  the  territory  of  Nizam  Ally,  and  some 
believed  that  his  sole  object  was  to  prevent  the  interference  ot 
Holkar  in  his  late  acquisitions  in  Hindoostau, 

It  ie  probable  there  was  some  foundation  for  all  these  surmises; 
certain  it  is  that  he  had  in  view  the  control  of  the  Bramina,  and 
the  establishment  of  his  own  authority  at  the  Peishwa'e  capitaL 
After  the  battle  of  Patun  in  June,  1790,  he  obtained  from  the  Em- 
peror, for  the  third  time,  patents  constituting  the  Peiahwa  Wukeol- 
i-Mootluq,  but  which  was  now  to  descend  to  him  as  a  hereditaiy 
office  in  unalienable  enaTu,  on  condition,  however,  of  appointing 

forces  of  Begam  Samru  about  1782,  and  remained  in  her  service  until 
1791,  when  Tukaji  Holkar  offered  him  a  large  salary  to  raise  and 
discipline  four  battalions  of  infantry.  In  1798  the  intervention  ol 
Amir  Khan,  the  Pindarl  leader,  savod  him  from  being  aaeassinated  by 
Jasvant  Rao  Holkar,  by  whom  he  was  aubaequently  reinstated  in 
his  commSind.  He  and  his  troops  submitted  to  Colonel  Vandeleur  at 
Mathura  on  November  30,  1803,  Opinions  diSor  aa  to  Dudrenoo'a 
character.  Some  (uide  Keens)  have  deacribod  him  aa  a  gallant  and 
courteous  gentleman  ;  others  describe  him  as  unfortunate  as  a  mili- 
tary commander  and  poaaesaed  of  very  questionable  ideas  of  loyalt>f 
and  fidelity.  (Compton,  Evro-pean  Military  Adventurtra  of  HmdMtlan, 
pp.  347-51.)] 
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Sindia  and  his  posterity  hia  perpetual  deputies.  Iq  order  there- 
fore to  exhibit  to  hia  countrymen  his  absolute  power  over  the 
imperial  house  of  Timour,  for  which  the  Mshrattas  in  the  Deccan 
had  long  a  habitual  respect,  and  to  gratify  the  feehngs  of  all 
Hindoos,  the  Emperor  invested  Sindia  with  the  right  of  selecting 
his  heir  from  among  his  sons,  and  issued  an  edict  forbidding  the 
slaughter  of  bullocks  and  cows  throughout  the  Moghul  dominions. 

Sindia's  march  to  the  southward  was  very  Blow  ;  and  he  often 
appeared  as  if  deliberating  whether  he  might  venture  so  far  from 
his  own  territory.  He  gave  out  that  he  was  proceeding  to  Poona 
by  the  Emperor's  orders,  as  bearer  of  the  sunnuds  and  insignia  of 
the  office  of  Wukeel-i-Mootluq  for  the  Peishwa.  On  his  arrival  at 
Bheer  near  the  Godavery,  charged  with  such  commissions  froni 
the  Emperor,  he  made  some  demands  on  Nizam  Ally,  the  nature 
of  which  is  not  ascertained  ;  but  he  endeavoured  to  induce  him 
to  make  him  a  present  of  the  fertile  district  of  Bheer,  and  bestow 
Aurungabad  on  the  Peishwa.  On  being  refused,  he  pretended 
to  be  much  hurt  at  his  want  of  courtesy. 

Nana  Furnuwees  long  doubted  whether  Sindia  would  actually 
come  into  the  Deccan  ;  but  on  being  assured  that  he  was  on  his 
route  from  Biirhanpoor,  he  applied  to  Lord  Comwallis,  through 
Hurry  Punt  Phurkay,  for  the  permanent  services  o£  Captain 
Little's  detachment,  which,  in  the  name  of  the  Peishwa,  he  oflered 
to  subsidize  ;  but  the  Governor- General  for  various  reasons  de- 
clined assenting  to  the  proposaL 

Sindia  was  very  apprehensive  of  a  connexion  of  that  kind ; 
and,  to  allay  Nana's  well-founded  jealousy  of  his  regular  infantry, 
he  only  brought  with  him  a  small  party  under  an  Englishman 
of  respectable  character,  named  Hessing,'  and  one  complete 
battalion  commanded  by  Michael  Filoze,  by  birth  a  Neapolitan, 

I  [Heasing  wea  not  an  Engliahman,  but  a  Dutchman,  bom  in  1740 
in  Utrecht.  This  ia  shown  by  the  inscription  on  his  tomb  at  Agra, 
which  also  rocords  that  he  diod  Commandant  of  Agra  in  his  sixty- 
third  year,  July  21,  1803,  ]uat  before  Lake's  successful  siege  of  the 
place.  He  ia  described  as  '  a  good,  benevolent  man,  and  a  brave 
soldier.'  Moreover,  his  son,  George  Heaeing  (se«  page  28Q  and  foo(^ 
note  intra]  was  not  the  child  of  '  a  native  mother.'  John  Hessing's 
wife  was  formerly  Mademoiselle  Anne  Derridon,  sister  of  Major  Louis 
Derridon  of  Sindia's  service  and  of  Madame  Perron.  She  may  perhaps 
have  been  of  mixed  descent,  but  was  not  a  pure  native  of  India. 
(Com[iton,  European  M Hilary  Adventunrs  of  Hindustan,  pp.  36*-6  j 
and  article  in  CaicuUa  Reviev.',  January  1912.]J 
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a  low,  illilei'ate  man  of  worthless  character,  but  of  considerable 
address  and  ciuming.  Sindia  arrived  at  Poona  on  the  11th  June, 
and  pitched  his  camp  near  the  Sungum,  or  junction  of  the  Moota 
and  Moola  rivers,  the  place  assigned  by  the  Peishwa  for  the 
residence  of  the  British  envoy  and  his  suite  ;  and  hence  the  Sun- 
gum  and  the  Residency,  a  spot  for  many  reasons  interesting 
and  well  known  to  most  of  our  countrymen  who  have  visited 
that  quarter,  becanie  synonymous,' 

Nana  Fumuwees  did  everything  in  his  power  to  prevent  the 
Foishwa's  acceptance  of  the  titles  and  insignia  brought  front  the 
Emperor;  he  represented  the  impropriety  of  adopting  some  of 
the  titles,  especially  that  of  Maharaj  Adeeraj  (the  greatest  of  great 
Rajas)  which  was  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  of  the  exist- 
ing government  of  the  Mahratta  empire.  But  Sindia  persisted  ; 
and  permission  for  the  Peishwa's  acceptance  of  all  the  honours 
was  formally  obtained  from  the  Raja  of  Satara.  Nine  days  after 
his  arrival.  Nana  Fumuwees  visited  Sindia,  who  received  him  in 
the  most  cordial  manner,  refused  to  sit  on  his  musnud  in  the 
minister's  presence,  and  treated  him  with  the  greatest  respect. 
On  the  ensuing  day  Sindia  paid  his  respects  to  the  Peishwa, 
carrying  with  him  numberless  rare  productions  and  curiosities 
of  Hindoostan  for  the  young  Prmce.  The  following  morning 
was  appointed  tor  the  grand  ceremony  of  investing  the  Peishwa 
with  the  title  and  dignity  of  Wukeel-i-Mootluq,  and  Sindia  spared 
no  pains  to  render  it  as  imposing  as  possible.  A  grand  suite 
of  tents  was  pitched  at  a  distance  from  his  own  camp.  The 
Peishwa  proceeded  towards  them  with  the  most  pompous  form. 
At  the  further  end  of  these  splendid  apartments,  a  throne,  meant 

'  [For  many  years  past  the  spot  where  the  Beaidency  stood  has 
been  occupied  by  the  ofhciaJ  residence  of  the  District  and  Seesioiis 
Judge  of  Poona,  who  is  also  Agent  for  the  Sardare  of  the  Decoan.  The' 
grounds  of  the  old  Residency  included  the  site  of  the  present  Science 
College  and  the  English  burial-ground  close  to  the  present  Sangam 
Lodge.  The  Resident's  quarters  contained  five  houses,  besides  outer 
buildings  for  the  guard  and  esoort-partiea.  The  entire  block  was 
destroyed  on  November  6,  1817,  immediataly  after  the  dapartore  of 
Mountstuart  Elphinstone  to  join  the  British  forces  arrayed  for  the 
battle  of  Kirkee.  Reporting  the  event  to  Sic  Evan  Nepean,  Governor 
of  Bombay,  Mountstuart  Elphinstone  wrote,  '  I  beg  you  will  excusa 
this  scrawl,  but  all  my  writing  implements,  with  everything  I  have 
except  the  clothes  on  my  back,  form  part  of  the  blaze  of  the  Residency, 
which  is  now  smoking  in  sight.'  (Colebrooke,  Lift  of  M.  Eiphinalone 
(1884),  vol.  i,  p.  376.)] 
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to  represent  that  of  the  Emperor  of  the  Moghuls,  was  erected,  on 
which  was  displayed  the  imperial  firmans,  the  khiUut,  or  dresses 
of  investiture,  and  all  the  principal  insignia.  The  Feishwa  on 
approaching  the  throne  made  his  obeisance  thrice,  placed  101  gold 
mohurs  upon  it  as  a  nuzur  or  offering,  and  took  his  seat  on  its 
left.  Sindia's  Persian  secretary  then  read  the  imperial  firmans, 
and  amongst  others  the  edict  which  prevented  the  slaughter  of 
bullocks  and  cows.  The  Peishwa  then  received  the  kbUlut, 
consisting  of  nine  articles  of  dress,  five  superb  ornaments  of 
jewels  and  feathers,  a  sword  and  shield,  a  pencase,  a  seal  and 
inkstand,  and  two  royal  'morchuls,  or  fans  of  peacocks'  tails, 
accompanied  by  a  noitee,'  a  palkee,^  a  horse  and  an  elephant ; 
besides  six  elephants  bearing  the  imperial  standard,  two  crescents, 
two  stars,  and  the  Orders  of  the  Fiah  and  ot  the  Sun.'  The  Feishwa 
retired  to  an  adjoining  tent  and  retiumed  clothed  in  the  imperial 

■  A  nalkee  is  fi  sort  of  sedan  chair  without  a  top,  having  four  polaa, 
two  behind  and  two  before,  never  used  but  by  the  Emperor  or  persons 
of  the  very  highest  rank. 

'  A  palkee  is  totally  difFerent  from  the  more  useful  and  convenient, 
though  lees  splendid  conveyance,  commonly  used  by  Europeans,  and 
termed  by  thom  palanquin.  The  natives,  who  call  them  meynat,  also 
use  the  same  conveyance,  but  the  palkee  is  a  sort  of  short  bedstead,  over 
which  a  pole  very  much  curved  in  the  middle  is  fastened,  and  above 
all,  a  scarlet  cloth  stretched  on  bamboos  as  an  awning,  and  sometimes 
very  highly  ornamented,  is  placed.  When  used  by  ladies  there  are 
screens  atHxed  to  the  upper  cloth. 

■  [Sloeraan  describes  the  ndliti  as  '  one  of  the  three  great  ina^uia 
which  the  Mogul  Emperors  of  Delhi  conferred  upon  independent 
princes  of  the  Arst  class,  and  could  never  be  used  by  any  persons  upon 
whom,  or  upon  whoso  ancestors,  they  had  not  be^  conferred.'  The 
other  two  were  the  order  of  the  Fish  and  the  fan  of  peacock's  feathers. 
The  Order  of  the  Fish  {tnahl  maratlb)  is  said  to  bave  been  instituted  by 
Khusru  Parviz.  King  of  Persia  (a.d.  691-628),  and  thence  passed  to 
the  Nawabs  ol  Oudh  and  the  Mughal  Emperors  of  Delhi. 

The  Order  of  the  Sun  was  likewise  borrowed  from  Persia  ;  the  Mughal 
Em|>erors  assuming  the  right  to  confer  it  upon  the  great  ruling  princes 
of  India,  irrespective  of  creed.  According  to  Malcolm,  the  figure  of 
the  Siui  in  X.00  was  adopted  centuries  ago  as  the  arms  of  Persia,  and 
consequently  became  the  insignia  of  an  order  of  knighthood.  Dr. 
V.  A.  Smith  suggests  that  the  symbol  may  have  been  borrowed  by 
Hulakii  the  Tartar  {a.d.  1258],  as  a  trophy  of  his  victory  over  a  S^- 
jukian  prince  of  Iconium,  who  used  the  emblem  on  his  coins,  and 
aiUls  that  the  symbol  of  Sol  in  Leo  was  perhaps  adopted  first  by 
<ihias-ud-din  Kai  Khusrii  bin  Kaikobad  (a.d.  1236-44},  the  emblem 
having  reference  cither  to  his  own  horoscope  or  to  that  of  hia  queen. 
(Slooman,  Hamhha  and  Bfcotkctioni,  ed.  V.  A.  Smith  (IQlfi),  pp.  13S, 
I:i7   H.j] 
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kkiBut,  when  he  reeumed  his  seat ;  and  Sindia,  followed  hy  Nana 
Fumuweea  and  such  of  the  Peishwa's  officers  as  were  present, 
offered  nuzurg  of  congratulation.  When  the  Peishwa  arose  to 
return  to  his  palace  he  was  followed  by  Sindia  and  Hurry  Punt 
carrying  the  morchuls  and  fanning  him.  He,  entered  Poona 
seated  in  the  nalkee  ;  the  concourse  of  people  assembled  to 
witness  the  procession  was  exceedingly  great ;  the  pomp  and 
grandeur  displayed  was  beyond  anything  that  the  inhabitaDta 
of  Poona  had  ever  seen,  whilst  the  clang  of  thousands  of  musical 
instruments,  the  shouts  of  the  populace,  volleys  of  musketry, 
and  salvos  of  cannon,  seemed  to  give  aU  the  effect  that  the  pro- 
jector of  this  state  ceremony  could  possibly  desire. 

The  investiture  of  Sindia  by  the  Peishwa,  as  deputy  to  the 
Wukeel-i-Mootluq,  immediately  followed  on  their  arrival  at  the 
Peishwa's  palace ;  but  on  this  occasion,  and  on  several  others, 
the  pretended  humility  of  Sindia  gave  disgust  when  he  insisted 
on  being  considered  as  the  hereditary  servant  of  the  Peishwa, 
entitled  only  to  carry  his  slippers,  and  addressed  by  no  higher 
title  than  that  of  Patel>.  Though  this  affectation  was  meant  to 
be  in  conformity  with  Mahratta  taste,  it  failed  in  its  effect.  No 
Bramjn  of  education  was  pleased  or  deceived  by  such  coarse 
self-disparagement,  and  the  old  Mahrattas,  though  Mahadajee 
Sindia  had  purchased  sonie  hereditary  privileges  in  the  tJecoan, 
would  much  more  readily  have  acknowledged  his  new  imperial 
titles  '  than  have  assigned  to  him  the  appellation  of  Patell,  a 
distinction  which  they  considered  due  only  to  the  legitimate 
Sindia,  Patell  of  Kunneirkheir.  The  Mankurees,  and  those 
cavaliers  who  considered  themselves  the  old  officers  of  the  Kajas 
of  Satara,  though  some  among  them  could  scarcely  term  the  horse 
he  rode  his  own,  refused  to  enter  the  imperial  tents  with  the 
Peishwa,  nor  would  they  present  nwzurg  to  him  as  Wukeel-i- 
Mootluq.  NuzuTS  were  presented  to  Sindia  by  his  officers  on 
returning  to  his  own  camp,  but  the  feeling  among  his  countrymen, 
which  was  too  strong  to  escape  his  notice,  proved  to  him  the 
necessity  of  ntuch  caution  in  the  prosecution  of  his  designs. 

A  principal  object  was  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  yoUDg 
Peishwa,  to  which  the  rarities  he  had  brought  from  Hindoostan, 
and  the  splendid  spectacle  with  which  he  had  been  gratified,  paved 
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the  way.  The  frank,  unreserved  manners  ot  Sindia,  who  talked  to 
the  young  prince  of  hunting  and  hawking,  and  carried  him  out  on 
frequent  excursions  to  see  those  field  sports,  were  things  so  very 
different,  and  so  much  more  agreeable  than  the  sedate  and  grave 
observance  of  decorum  habitual  to  Nana  Fumuwees,  that  Sindia 
soon  became  his  constant  companion.  Parties  to  the  country 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Poona  constantly  took  place,  to  which 
the  young  princo  was  invited,  and  Nana  thought  it  advisable 
to  give  his  assent,  although  he  clearly  saw  the  design  of  Sindia, 
and  watched  his  proceedings  so  vigilantly  that  it  was  difficult 
for  hinn  to  find  opportunities  of  conversing  with  Mahdoo  Rao 
unobserved.  When  they  did  occur,  Sindia  never  failed  to  com- 
ment on  the  manner  in  which  he  was  treated,  and  to  assure  him 
that  he  had  both  the  power  and  the  inclination  to  render  him 
independent  of  such  tutelage.  But  although  Mahdoo  Rao 
readily  entered  into  every  scheme  of  pleasure  suggested  by  Sindia, 
his  natural  good  disposition  andjudgement  rendered  it  by  no  means 
ea-sy  tn  shake  hia  confidence  in  Nana  Fumuwees ;  and  at  first 
he  combated  Sindia's  arguments  with  warmth  ;  but  the  customary 
restraints  before  unfelt  began  to  be  irksome,  and  India's  society 
proportionally  more  desirable. 

Sindia's  public  affairs  at  the  Durbar  seemed  principally  to 
refer  to  Hindoostan  ;  he  represented  the  targe  sums  he  had  spent 
in  extending  the  empire,  and  procuring  such  honours  and  dignity 
for  the  Peishwa ;  he  petitioned  for  the  payment  of  his  expenses, 
tlic  entire  management  of  affairs  in  Hindoostan,  and  finally  for 
the  recall  of  Holkar  and  Ali  Buhodur.  In  reply  to  these,  the 
r  always  demanded  in  the  first  instance  an  account  of 
i  of  those  districts  which  he  hod  subdued  so  easily, 
and  had  enjoyed  so  long.  Many  discussions  on  these  subjects  took 
place,  and  many  circiunstancee  occurred,  tending  to  strengthen 
the  mutual  jealousy  of  Sindia  and  Nana  ;  but  they  for  some 
time  maintained  every  form  ot  civility  and  respect,  whilst  their 
roHi>ective  parties  in  Hindoostan,  though  engaged  in  service  to- 
gether in  the  Rajpoot  country,  were  almost  in  a  state  of  open 
rupture. 

TJie  restless  spirit  of  Ismael  Beg,  and  his  enmity  to  Sindia, 
rendered  him  a  fit  instrument  for  disturbing  the  tranquillity  o£ 
HindouHtuii  ;  to  which,  after  Sindia's  departure,  he  was  secretly 
proiiqited    by    the    intrigues   ot    Tookajee   Holkar ;    but,    after 
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assembling  a  considerable  force,  his  career  was  stopped  sooner 
than  was  anticipated. 

The  widow  of  Nujeef  Khan  refused  to  surrender  the  fort  of 
Canoond  '■  to  Sindia's  officers.  A  force  ntarched  against  her  und^ 
M.  Perron,  the  officer  second  in  command  to  De  Boigoe.  Ismoel 
Beg  advanced  to  her  assistance,  gave  Perron  battle  outside  the 
walls,  and  being  defeated  entered  the  fort.  He  there  assisted 
in  the  defence,  which  was  well  maintained,  until  t^e  widow,  having 
been  Idlled  by  a  stone  shell,  the  garrison  became  dispirited  by 
the  accident,  and  began  to  think  of  betraying  Ismael  Beg  to 
ensure  thenaselvea  favourable  terms.  This  treachery,  however, 
the  latter  prevented  by  giving  himself  up  to  M.  Perron,  who  pro- 
mised, on  the  faith  of  his  commanding  officer,  De  Boigne,  that  be 
should  not  be  put  to  death.  The  terms  were  observed,  but  he 
was  ever  after  confined  in  the  fort  of  Agra,  where  he  died  in  1799. 

Subsequent  to  the  surrender  of  Canoond,  which  happened  before 
Sindia  reached  Poona,  HoUiar's  and  Sindia's  armies  were  levying 
tribute  together  in  the  Rajpoot  territory ;  they  had  also  taken 
two  forts,  when,  quarrelling  about  the  spoils,  their  jealousy  burst 
forth  into  open  hostihties,  which  brought  on  the  battle  ot-  Luk- 
hairee,'nearAjimere,  onwhich  occasion Gopaul  Rao  Bhow,  Luokwa 
Dada,  and  De  Boigne,  with  twenty  thousand  horse  and  nine  thou- 
sand regular  infantry,  defeated  Holkar's  army,  consisting  of  thirty 
thousand  horse  and  the  four  battalions  of  Dudreneo.  The  attack 
was  planned  by  De  Boigne,  and  the  conflict  the  most  obstinatd 
ever  witnessed  by  that  officer.  By  the  explosion  of  twelve 
tumbrils  of  ammunition  his  brigades  were  thrown  into  great 
confusion,  but,  being  posted  in  a  wood,  Holkar's  cavahy  could  not 
take  advantage  of  the  disaster.  Dudrenec's  battalions  fought 
luitil  they  were  nearly  annihilated.  Their  guns,  tbirty-ei^t  in 
number,  were  all  taken ;  the  shattered  remains  of  the  corps 
retreated  precipitately  into  Malwa,  where  Holkar,  in  impoteat 
rage,  sacked  Oojein,  the  capital  of  his  rival. 

When    accounts    of    these    proceedings    reached    Poono,    the 

'  [Kanimd  {Canoond)  lies  to  the  south  of  Delhi  and  Hanai,  roughly 

Suidistant  from  both  citioa.  The  proper  Qame  of  the  place  is  Kanund 
ohendargarh  (I.G.  xiv.  369).  The  fort  was  a  stronghold  of  earth, 
faced  with  stone,  on  the  borders  of  the  Bihonir  desert.  Najf  KhSn's 
widow  was  a  sister  of  Ghulain  Kadir,  the  Bohilla.] 

'  [The  battle  of  Lakhori  ( Lukhairee)  was  fought  in  September  1 79X. 
Lakhprt  ia  in  Kotab  State.] 
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ostensible  cordiality  of    Sindia  and  the  court  was  for  a  time 

obstructed,  and  precautions  were  adopted  by  both  parties,  as  if 

apprehensive     of    personal    violence.       Nana   Fumuweea    called 

in  the  aid  of  Pureshram  Bhow,  who  arrived  with  two 

I7W  '''*^''^<'"<i  horse.  This  imprudent  reinforcement  fur- 
nished Sindia  with  a  pretext  for  greatly  increasing  the 
parties  of  Hessing  and  Filoze  who  accompanied  him,  and  for 
bringing  down  one  of  his  infantry  brigades,  the  command  of  which 
was  confided  by  De  Boigne  to  M.  Perron.  But  as  neither  party 
was  desirous  of  attaining  its  end  by  prosecuting  the  war, 
positive  instructions  were  dispatched  to  their  respective  officers 
to  refrain  from  hostilities,  and  to  await  the  pacific  settlement 
of  their  disputes  by  orders  from  the  Peishwa. 

The  result  rendered  Sindia  all  powerful  in  Hindoostan,  but  he 
was  conscious  of  his  unpopularity  in  the  Deccan  and  strove  to 
overcome  it.  With  this  view  he  had,  on  his  arrival  at  Poona, 
espoused  the  cause  of  Govind  Bao  Oaekwar  in  a  manner  which 
will  be  hereafter  explained,  and  upon  one  occasion  when  Nana 
Fumuwee.i,  during  the  minority  of  the  Punt  Suchew,  assumed 
charge  of  his  lands,  Sindia,  who  knew  that  the  proceeding  met  with 
general  disapprobation,  interposed,  conveyed  the  Suchew  to 
Poona  in  oppoaition  to  the  orders  of  the  minister,  re- established 
him  in  his  possessions,  and  dismissed  Bajee  Bao  Moreishwur, 
the  agent  whom  Nana  had  placed  in  charge  of  the  Suchew'a 
territory.  This  daring  interference  gave  rise  to  a  quarrel  which 
was  with  difficulty  appeased  by  the  mediation  of  Hurry  Punt 
Phiirkay  ;  but  fresh  <lisputes  arose  in  consequence  of  Sindia's  more 
undisguised  attempts  to  induce  the  Peishwa  to  seek  his  protection. 
On  one  occasion  in  particular  a  conversation  took  place  in  a  boat 
at  Lohgaom,  which  being  overheard  and  repeated  caused  an 
immediate  alarm  in  the  mind  of  Nana,  and  he  took  the  first 
opportunity  of  coming  to  an  explanation  with  the  Peishwa.  He 
addressed  himself  both  to  his  judgement  and  feelings,  enumerated 
the  services  he  had  performed  for  him  and  for  the  state,  described 
the  views  of  aggrandizement  entertained  by  Sindia,  pointed  out 
his  foreign  troops,  his  departure  from  ancient  usage,  and  bis 
want  of  connexion  with  the  Mahratta  people,  over  whom  and 
llu!  Uramiii  sovereignty  he  was  bent  on  establishing  an  absolute 
poH'tr.  With  these  observations  he  contrasted  his  own  situation, 
his  inability  to  preserve  order  or  to  resist  the  encroachments  of 
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Sindia,  if  uneupported  by  hia  prince ;  and  finally,  lamenting  in 
tears  the  probable  efFects  of  the  evil  counsels  by  which  he  had 
been  misled,  he  tendered  his  resignation  and  declared  his  reaolu- 
tioa  to  proceed  to  Benarea.  Mahdoo  Bao  was  greatly  affected. 
In  a  transport  of  grief  he  begged  his  forgiveness,  entreat«d  hie 
stay,  and  promised  to  be  for  ever  guarded  ia  his  conduct.  But 
notwithstanding  this  re- establishment  of  influence,'  Sindia  by 
his  great  power  would  probably  have  ultimately  prevailed  over 
his  rival,  although  the  unqualified  support  of  Hurry  Punt  to  all 
the  measures  of  the  minister,  the  fi;ifOiidship  o£  the  powerful 
Bramin  families  of  Rastia  and  Putwurdhun,  together  with  that 
of  the  old  Mankureee,  some  of  them  great  Jagbeerdars,  formed  a 
Strong  opposition  to  the  views  of  Mahadajee  Sindia.  But  in  the 
midet  of  his  ambitious  scliemes  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a 
violent  fever  which  in  a  few  days  terminated  hia  existence.  He 
breathed  his  last  at  Wunowlee,"  in  the  environs  o£  Foona,  on  the 
12th  February,  1794. 

'  [Keene  refers  to  an  uncorroborated  rumour,  recorded  in  the 
Tdrlkh-i-Muaafiri,  that  tho  Peahwa  about  this  date  aeut  assassins 
to  waylay  Mahadajl  Sindia  at  a  littlo  distance  from  the  city,  and  that 
Sindia,  while  defending  himself  with  success,  was  severely  wounded. 
The  story  lacks  foundation.     {Keene,  Mughal  Empire,  p.  210.)] 

'  [Wanowri  (Wunowlee),  the  Anglo-Indian  form  of  Vttnavdi,  is  now 
a,  portion  of  the  Poona  military  cantonment.  The  Wanowri  cavalry 
lines  lie  to  the  south-east  of  the  opeiT  central  belt  of  the  cantonment. 
(B.Q.,  xviii.  iii.  350.  400.)  See  diary  of  meeting  of  Bombay  Council 
held  on  February  15,  1704  (Forrest's  Selections  {Maratha  Series),  i. 
537)  for  record  of  Mahadaji  Sindia's  death.] 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 
A.D.   1794. 

A.D.  1794. — The  death  of  Mahadajee  Sindia  was  an  event 
of  great  political  importance,  both  as  it  aSected  the  Mahratta 
empire  and  the  other  states  of  India.  Hia  views  and  his  char- 
acter are  perhaps  sufficiently  elucidated  in  the  history  of  the 
thirty-five  years  antecedent  to  the  period  at  which  we  have 
arrived  ;  but,  that  we  may  hold  in  mind  the  state  of  the  differ- 
ent Mahratta  powers  and  explain  the  proceedii^  of  the  petty 
princes  on  the  coast  of  Maharashtra,  formerly  of  so  much  impor- 
tance when  our  estabHshments  in  India  were  in  their  infancy, 
we  shall  devote  this  chapter  to  a  brief  recapitulation  of  Sindia's 
policy,  a  summai^'  of  his  character,  a  review  of  the  affairs  of  some 
of  the  other  chieftains,  and  an  explanation  of  minor  transactions 
between  the  English  and  the  petty  princes  to  whom  allusion  is 
made.  We  shall  then  be  free  to  enter  on  the  causes  which  led  to 
a  war  between  the  Mahrattas  and  the  Moghula  in  the  Deccan. 

The  designs  of  Sindia,  as  we  have  already  observed,  were  early 
directed  to  independence,  but  he  was  at  the  same  time  desirous 
of  preserving  a  coalition,  such  as  would  unite  the  chieftains 
of  the  empire  against  all  foreign  enemies.  He  was  inimical  to 
the  overgrown  ascendancy  of  the  Bramins.  In  his  progress 
he  first  assisted  the  one  Bramin  against  the  other,  and  then 
attempted  to  overawe  and  control  him  whom  he  had  raised.  His 
absence  from  Poona.  his  campaign  against  Goddanl  in  Guzerat, 
the  necessity  of  his  returning  to  his  own  Jagheer  in  Malwa,  his 
defeat  by  C'amac,  and  the  successful  result  of  the  campaign 
directed  by  the  Bramins  against  Goddard,  gave  an  apparent 
BiijKTiority  to  his  rivals,  which  seemed  to  foretell  the  fall  of  hia 
fortunes.  But  the  treaty  of  Salbye,  the  recognition  of  his  in- 
dci>endence  by  the  British  Government,  and  the  commanding 
227 
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station  in  which  he  was  placed  as  the  mediator  and  gmo'Sntee 
of  a  peace  honovirable  to  the  Mahrattaa,  raised  him  at  once  from 
decline  to  aggrandizement.  In  hie  first  attempts  to  extend  hia 
power  in  Hindoostan,  his  contemporariea  supposed  him  unequal 
to  such  a  task,  and  that  he  must  be  ruined  by  the  conaequeneee 
of  his  own  ambition.  When  he  surmounted  bis  difficulties,  and 
not  only  rendered  himself  independent,  but  held  in  his  hande  a 
force  which  might  control  the  Mahratta  empire,  he  was  very 
much  alarmed  lest  Nana  F^^nuweea  should  call  in  the  aid  of  » 
subsidiary,  both  as  it  interfered  with  his  own  views  and  sacrificed 
so  much  to  the  English.  The  power  of  that  nation,  at  a  time 
when  they  were  supposed  to  be  weak  and  their  resoiirces  ex- 
hausted, had  appeared  in  the  late  war  greater  than  at  any  former 
period,  and  had  attained  a  height  which,  in  Sindia's  opinion, 
threatened  the  subjugation  of  all  India.  He  was  declaredly 
averse  to  the  entire  conquest  of  Tippoo's  territory,  as  he  conceived 
that  measure  dangerous  to  the  Mahratta  state  ;  but  whilst  the 
war  continued,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  seriously  meditated 
hostUities  against  the  English  ;  neither  did  he  take  any  secondary 
steps  to  undermine  the  influence  the  latter  had  acquired  with  the 
Bramin  ministers  at  the  Poona  court,  because  the  revolution 
he  contemplated  would  confine  or  enlarge  the  uitercourse  as  he 
might  desire. 

But  although  nothing  decidedly  inimical  appears  on  the  part 
of  Sindia  towards  the  British  Government,  his  power  and  ambition, 
his  march  to  Poona,  and,  above  all,  the  general  opinion  of  the 
country,  led  the  English  to  suspect  him  ;  and  we  accordingly 
find  in  their  records  various  proofs  of  watchful  jealousy.  The 
Bombay  Government,  in  consequence  of  a  slight  alteration  in 
the  style  of  address  from  that  which  was  used  in  the  time  ol 
Governor  Hornby,  attributed  the  change  to  studied  disrespect, 
and  an  attempt  to  mediate  between  that  Government  and  his 
relation,  the  Dessaye  of  Sawuntwaree,  was  deemed  a  very  im- 
proper interference  ;  but  in  the  one  case  the  style  of  address 
was  discovered  to  be  the  same  as  permitted  by  the  Governor- 
General,  and  in  the  other  the  proposed  mediation  was  perfectly 
justified.  There  appeared,  however,  soon  after  Sindia's  arrival 
in  the  Beccan,  in  an  ukhbar  or  native  newspaper  from  Delhi, 
a  paragraph  which  stated  that  the  Emperor  had  written  to  the 
Peishwa  and  Mahadajee  Sindia,  expressing  a  hope  that  by  the 
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exertions  of  the  Wukeel-i-Mootluq  and  hia  deputy  he  should 
obtain  Bome  tribute  from  Bengal.  As  such  paragraphs  are  fre- 
quently written  for  the  piupose  of  ascertaining  the  effects  of  the 
reports  which  they  promulgate,  it  was  properly  noticed  by  Lord 
ComwalHs,  whose  spirited  remonstrance  prevented  its  repetition. 

As  to  a  summary  of  the  character  of  Mahodajee  Sindia ;  though 
much  of  his  success  is  attributable  to  e.  combination  of  circum- 
stances, he  was  a  man  of  great  political  sagacity  and  of  con- 
siderable genius  ;  of  deep  artifice,  of  restless  ambition,  and  of 
implacable  revenge.  With  a  high  opinion  of  his  personal  address, 
he  j^nerally  failed  where  he  attempted  to  exercise  it ;  and  in 
ebullitions  of  anger,  to  which  he  was  prone,  he  frequently  exposed 
what  he  most  wished  to  conceal.  His  countenance  was  expressive 
of  good  sense  and  good  humour  ;  but  his  complexion  was  dark,  his 
person  inclining  to  corpulency,  and  he  limped  from  the  effecta 
of  his  woimd  at  Panniput.  His  habits  were  simple,  his  manners 
kind  and  frank,  but  sometimes  blustering  and  coarse.  He  was 
beloved  by  his  dependants,  liberal  to  his  troops  in  assignmenta 
of  land  or  orders  on  villages,  but  quite  the  reverse  in  payments 
from  his  treasury  or  in  personal  donatives  ;  a  characteristic 
not  only  of  Mahadajee  Sindia,  but  of  Mahrattas  generally.  Hie 
disposition  was  not  cruel,  although  his  punishmenta  were  severe. 
He  could  not  only  write,  but  what  is  rare  among  the  Mahrattas, 
ho  was  a  good  accountant  and  imderstood  revenue  affairs.  His 
districts  in  Malwa  were  well  managed,  a  circumstance,  however, 
which  must  be  ascribed  to  a  judicious  selection  of  agents;  for 
Sindia.  like  iriiist  Muhratta  chieftains,  was  too  much  engaged  in 
politics  or  war  to  bestow  the  time  and  attention  necessary  to 
a  good  civil  government.'     He  died  without  male  issue. 

Tookujce  Sindia,  Mahadajee  Sindia's  full  brother,  was  slain 
in  the  filial  field  of  Panniput  r  but  he  left  three  sons,  Kedarjee, 
HowIhjcc,  (iiid  Anund  Rao,  all  of  whom  became  officers  in  their 
uncle's  sor\-icp.  Kedarjee  died  without  issue  ;  Rowlajee  had  two 
Hoti.-i  :  but  Mahadajee  Sindia  had  resolved  to  adopt  Doulut  Rao, 
the  son  of  his  yoimgest  nephew  Anund  Rao.  The  ceremony  of 
adnjition  had  not  actually  taken  place,  but  Mahadajee  had 
ri-|»'»t('dly  declared  Doulut  Bao  his  heir  ;   and  although  Luximee 

'  Maliratta  MSS.  and  letters  ;  Bombay  records.  The  living  testi- 
iniiriy  of  many  resjiootalile  nalives.  A  good  portrait  in  my  possession. 
Ui'ni'riil  Count  Do  Boigne  ;    Sir  John  Malcolm,  &c. 
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Bye,  the  widow  of  Mahadajee,  opposed  Dovdut  Rao's 
her  ohjectiona  were  overruled,  as  even  Nana  Furnuwees  acceded 
to  it.  Tookajee  Holkar  was  one  of  the  first  to  acknowledge 
Doulut  Rao.  All  the  dependants  of  Sindia's  family  and  the  other 
Mahratta  authorities  sent  their  congratulations  ;  so  that  this 
youth,  who  had  scarcely  attained  his  fifteenth  year,'  hecame  undis- 
puted heir  to  the  extensive  realms  of  Mahadajee  Sindia, 

The  great  success  of  Sindia's  regular  infantry,  rendered  efficient 
by  the  talents  and  energy  of  De  Boigne,  led  most  of  the  Mahratta 
states  to  introduce  regular  battalions  as  a  part  of  their  armies. 
Many  Mahrattas,  however,  were  of  opinion  that  this  departure 
from  usage  would  prove  their  ruin ;  infantry  and  guna,  as  they 
had  once  too  bitterly  experienced,  compelled  them  to  fight  when 
flight  was  more  judicious,  and  some  of  them  predicted  that,  if 
they  ever  attempted  t  bat  E       peans  with  their  own  Weapons, 

they  would  one  day      p  ad  feat  still  more  fatal  than  that 

of  Panniput.^  Tookaj  e  H  Ika  1  ng  resisted  the  introduction 
of  regular  infantry,  but  h  aw  that  Sindia  could  have  made  no 
progress  in  reducing  the  t  g  f  rts  in  Rajpootana  without  such 
aid  ;  and  although  h  m  gh  ha  been  convinced  that  it  would 
have  been  much  better  for  his  army  to  have  wanted  the  four 
battalions  of  Dudrenec  at  Lukhairee,  he  was  so  well  satisfied  witii 
their  conduct,  that  he  immediately  afterwards  ordered  Dudreneo 
to  raise  a  like  niunber. 

Rughoojee  Bhonelay,  the  Raja  of  Nagpoor,  did  not,  in  thia 
respect,  follow  the  example  of  the  generality  of  the  Mahratta 
chieftains.  His  father  Moodajee  died  in  1788,  and  besides 
Rughoojee,  the  eldest,  he  left  two  other  sons,  Khundoojee  and 

'  [In  the  Maratha  genealogies,  published  in  Forrest's  Selectioiu 
{Mardihd  Series),  vol.  i,  Daulat  Rao  Sindia's  age  at  this  date  is  given  aa 
twenty-two  (p.  695).  The  ImpeTial  Oazelleer  (1908),  vol.  xii,  p.  423, 
aeeepta  Grant  Duff's  view  that  he  was  scarcely  fifteen.  Marshman 
(1869),  vol.  ii,  p.  47,  speaks  o£  him  as  '  a  lad  of  thirteen  '  ;  and  Malcolm, 
Central  India,  3rd  ed.,  1832,  vol,  i,  p.  13.  describes  him  aa  only  '  thir- 
teen years  of  age.'  The  statement  on  p.  672,  O.H.I..  that  he  waa 
'  a  boy  of  thirteen  '  when  he  succeeded  to  Mahadajl's  posscBsions  is 
correct.  Daulat  Rao's  mother,  Mainabai,  was  a  daughter  of  Yemjl 
Angria.  Her  brother,  Baburao  Angria,  is  described  by  Colonel 
Broughton  in  Letters  from  a  Mahratta  Gamp  (Constable's  Oriental 
Misoellany  IV  (1892),  pp.  30,  31).) 

2  Mahratta  MSS.  "This  waa  the  opinion  of  Nana  Fumuweea,  and 
many  Mahrattas  of  the  present  day  attribute  the  overthrow  of  their 
power  Holely  to  the  introduction  of  regular  infantry  and  artillery. 
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Venkajee  or  Mimnya  Bappoo.  Khundoojee  had  charge  of  the 
northern,  and  Venkajee  of  the  southern  districts,  but  Bughoojeo, 
as  heir  of  his  uncle  Janojee,  was  Sena  Sahib  Soobeh  of  the  Mahratta 
empire,  although  until  his  father's  death  he  was  not  considered 
as  ruler  of  Berar.  At  the  time  when  the  confederacy  was  formed  . 
against  Tippoo,  Bughoojee,  in  consequence  of  a  peremptory  sum- 
mons from  the  Peishwa,  was  constrained  to  repair  to  Poona, 
where  he  objected  to  being  ordered  upon  an  expedition  where 
the  Peishwa  was  not  to  command  in  person,  and  offered  many 
other  ineffectual  excuses,  until  he  at  length  privately  explained 
to  Nana  Fumuwees  his  grounds  for  apprehending  that  his 
brother  Khundoojee  would  usurp  the  sovereignty  in  his  absence, 
upon  which  his  presence  was  dispensed  with,  on  promising  to 
contribute  ten  lacks  of  rupees  to  assist  in  defraying  the  expenses 
of  the  war.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Nagpoor,  his  brother  Khun- 
doojee died,  which  relieved  him  from  all  apprehension  of  rivalry, 
and  he  soon  after  conferred  on  his  brother  Venkajee  the  districts 
of  Chandah  and  Chuteesgurh  in  Jagheer.  These  were  the  only 
changes  of  importance  amongst  the  eastern  Mahrattas  up  to  the 
period  of  Mahadajee  Sindia's  death.  In  the  west,  several  events 
in  regard  to  the  Gaekwar,  or  Baroda  state,  require  a  summary 

Fiitih  Sing  Gaekwar,  the  regent  at  Baroda,  died  on  the  2lBt 
December,  1789,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  an  upper  story 
in  his  house.  His  younger  brother,  Mannajee  Rao,  who  was  then 
at  Baroda,  immediately  assumed  charge  of  the  person  and  govern- 
ment of  his  brother  Syajee.  Govind  Rao,  the  elder  brother 
next  to  Syajee,  with  whose  history  the  reader  is  already  ac- 
quainted, was  then  residing  in  obscurity  at  a  village  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Poona,  and  presented  a  petition  to  the  minister, 
prai'ing  to  bo  acknowledged  by  the  Peishwa  as  regent  of  the 
Gaekwar  poMsesaions.  His  claim  was  just,  but  Mannajee  Rao, 
by  paj-ing  a  nuzur  of  rupees  thirty-three  lacks,  thirteen  thousand 
an<l  one,  ami  agreeing  to  pay  up  arrears  due  by  Futih  Sing, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  thirty-six  lacks,  was  con£rmed  in  hia 
usurpation.  Mahadajee  Sindia  however,  as  already  alluded  to, 
espoused  the  cause  of  Govind  Bao,  and  procured  a  repeal  of 
Maiinajee's  appointment  i  upon  which  Mannajee  applied  to  the 
Bombay  Oovernment,  claiming  its  protection  on  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  concluded  with  General  Goddard  by  Futih  Sing.     As  the 
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treaty  in  question  was  supereeded  by  that  of  Salbye,  the  Elnglish 
declined  all  interference  on  that  ground  ;  but  by  the  talent  of 
Mannajee's  agent,  Goolab  Raee,  and  the  supposed  imbecility 
of  Govind  Rao,  they  were  induced  to  recommend,  through  Mr. 
Malet,  that  some  friendly  compromise  should  be  adopted,  as 
being  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  and  of  all  partiee  concerned. 
Nana  Fumuwees  concurred  in  this  opinion,  but  Mahadajee 
Sindia  and  the  partisans  of  Govind  Rao  objected  to  any  com- 
promise. The  question,  however,  was  at  once  set  at  rest  by  the 
death  of  Mannajee  about  1st  August,  1793.  Still,  Govind  Rao 
found  it  difficult  to  obtain  permission  to  quit  the  Peishwa'a 
capital.  The  ministers,  without  any  regard  to  the  exorbitaat 
exactions  already  imposed  on  himself  and  hia  faniily,  obliged 
Oovind  Rao  to  sign  an  agreement  confirming  the  former  stipula- 
tions, and  ceding  to  the  Pcishwa  the  Gaekwar's  share  of  the 
districts  south  of  the  Taptee,  formerly  included  in  the  cessions 
to  the  Company  in  1780,  together  with  his  proportion  of  the 
customs  of  Surat  ;  but,  there  being  no  service  performed  by  the 
Peishwa  towards  the  Gaekwar,  beyond  the  mere  confirmation 
of  his  rights  as  regent,  the  British  Government  objected  to  the 
cession,  as  a  dismemberment  of  the  Baroda  territory  contMtry  to 
the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Salbye.  The  validity  of  this 
objection  was  immediately  admitted  by  Nona  Fumuwees,  the 
instrument  of  cession  was  restored,  and  Govind  Rao  at  last 
set  out  to  assume  his  office,  as  undisputed  regent  at  Baroda,  on 
the  19th  December,  1793. 

Affairs  on  the  coast  of  Maharashtra  demand  notice,  chiefly 
from  the  system  of  piracy  which  continued  to  prevail  betwe^l 
Goa  and  Bombay. 

In  1756,  piracy  received  a  considerable  check  by  the  subjugation 
of  Toolajee  Angria,  and  had  the  Peishwa  then  united  hia  en- 
deavours with  those  of  the  English,  it  might  have  been  extermi- 
nated. But  like  predatory  incursions  on  shore,  it  was  profitable ; 
and  so  far  from  being  suppressed,  it  was  encouraged  by  the 
Poena  court.  The  Peishwa  had  two  fleets,  the  one  under  his 
Sursoobehdar  at  Bassein,  the  other  commanded  by  Anund  Rao 
Dhoolup  his  admiral,  who  was  stationed  at  Viziadroog.  The 
Peishwa'a  fleets  did  not  molest  vessels  under  English  colours 
until  the  war  of  1775.  After  that  period,  even  in  times  of  peace, 
we  find  that  occasional  depredations  were  committed,  and  unless 
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speedy  detection  followed,  which  waa  not  always  the  case,  the 
vessels  were  not  restored  :  when  the  capture,  however,  was 
clearly  ascertained,  they  were  i-eleased,  and  the  apology  offered  for 
their  detention  was  that  they  had  been  mistaken  for  ships  of 
some  other  nation.' 

Mannajee  Angria  of  Kolabah  continued  in  obedience  to  the 
Peishwa's  authority  until  his  death,  which  happened  in  1759, 
His  son  Rughoojee  professed  equal  submission,  but  only  obeyed 
when  it  suited  his  convenience.  His  piracies  on  thetrading  ships 
of  the  English  were  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ag- 
gressions of  the  Peishwa.  In  November,  1793,  Rughoojee  died, 
when,  without  reference  to  the  Poona  court,  the  sovereignty  was 
assumed  in  the  name  of  his  infant  son  Mannajee  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  J ey  Sing  Angria.  By  this  usurpation,  as  it  was  termed, 
in  those  who  had  not  power  to  support  their  pretensions,  Mannajee 
and  Jey  Sing  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  Poona  minister,  of  which 
Sindia's  successor,  Doulut  Rao,  at  a  subsequent  period  took  ad- 
vantage, and  raised  a  member  of  the  family  of  Angria  who  was 
nearly  alhed  to  himself  to  the  chiefship  of  that  principality,  a 
change  which  gave  no  umbrage  to  the  English,  because  the 
reigning  party,  so  far  from  courting  their  friendship,  had  most 
unjustifiably  made  prize  of  some  of  their  ships.' 

The  Seedees  of  Jinjeera  plundered  all  nations,  except  the 
English,  nor  did  they  always  escape.  Several  revolutions  had 
taken  place  in  this  small  principality.  In  1762,  Seedee  Yakoot, 
by  the  will  of  the  regent  Seedee  Ibrahim,  succeeded  to  the 
government  in  prejudice  to  Seedee  Abdooi  Rahim,  who  was  con- 
sidered the  nearest  heir.  Abdooi  Rahim  endeavoured  to  obtain 
poHKfwsion  by  force,  and  was  secretly  reinforced  by  the  Mahrattas. 
The  KnglJKh  took  part  with  the  reigning  chief,  and  having  failed 
in  an  attempt  to  arbitrate  the  difference,  they  assisted  to  repel 
Abdooi  Kahim.  who  being  defeated  fled  to  Poona.  Seedee 
Yakoot  apprehending  that  the  Peishwa  might  openly  espouse 
Abdooi  Rahim's  cause  offered  a  compromise,  promising  him 
Dhunda  Rajepoor  and  the  succession  to  Jinjeera  at  bis  death  ; 
a  proposal  which  was  accepted,  and  Abdooi  Rahim  succeeded 
accunlingly.  13ut  Seedee  Yakoot  had  made  a  will  bequeathing 
tht;     principality     to     the    second    son    of    Abdooi     Rahim     at 
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his  father's  death,  under  the  guardianship,  in 
minority,  of  hia  own  friend  Seedee  Johnr,  who  wa 
dant  of  Jinjeera.  Abdool  Rahim  died  shortly  after  in  178*  ; 
but,  without  paying  any  regard  to  the  will  of  Seedee  Yakoot, 
he  had  bequeathed  the  principality  to  his  eldest  son,  Abdool 
Khureem  Khan,  commonly  called  Balloo  Meah.'  Seedee  Johur, 
however,  defended  his  pretensions,  founded  on  the  will  of  Seedee 
Yakoot,  and  endeavoured  to  arrest  Balloo  Meah ;  but  he,  being 
apprised  of  the  scheme,  fled  to  Foona,  carrying  with  him  hia 
younger  brother,  whom  Seedee  Johur  wished  to  set  up.  Nana 
Purnuwees,  in  hopes  that  it  was  reserved  for  him  to  annex  the 
unconquerable  island  to  the  Mahratta  poseessions,  prepared  to 
support  the  cause  of  Abdool  Khureem  Khan  ;  Seedee  Johur, 
however,  called  on  the  English  for  protection,  expressed  his  readi- 
ness to  comply  with  any  reasonable  arbitration  satisfactory  to 
the  inhabitants,  but  declaring  his  determination  to  resist  the 
Mahrattas  and  the  obnoxious  Balloo  Meah,  '  whilst  the  rook 
of  Jinjeera  remained  and  a  man  to  stand  by  him.'  Nana  Fumu- 
wees,  at  the  request  of  the  Bombay  Goverrunent,  agreed  to 
suspend  operations,  until  a  reference  could  be  made  to  Lord 
Comwallis  on  the  subject.  It  being  at  that  time  a  great  object  oC 
the  Governor-General's  policy  to  gain  the  friendship  of  the  Poona 
court,  and  it  being  generally  believed  that  Seedee  Johur  was  only 
striving  to  get  the  younger  brother  into  his  power  as  a  cloak  to 
meditated  usurpation.  Lord  Comwallis  directed  the  Bombay 
Government  not  to  su|)port  him.  He  also  intimated  to  tho 
Peishwa  that,  if  he  would  make  an  adequate  provision  for  the 
sons  of  the  late  Abdool  Khureem  Khan  in  some  other  part  of  the 
country,  he  might  then  take  possession  of  the  Seedee' s  territory. 
The  Mahrattas,  however,  without  making  the  provision  stipu- 
lated, attempted  clandestinely  to  possess  themselves  of  Jinjeera, 
which  no  sooner  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Governor-General, 
than  he  suspended  the  permission  he  had  given.  At  length, 
when  the  treaty  of  alliance  against  Tippoo  was  concluded,  the 
Peishwa  having  granted  to  Balloo  Meah  and  his  brother  a  tract 
of  land  near  Surat,=  guaranteed  by  the  English   and   yielding 

1  Mahratta  MS.  and  letters. 

a  [This  land  now  constitutes  the  modem  Sachin  State  in  the  Surat 
Agency,  Bombay,  the  present  Nawab  being  a  direct  descendant  of 
Balu  Mia.      Sachin  has  an  area  of  forty-one  square  miles,  and  a  reveDue 
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annually  75,000  rupees  ;  having  also  given  them  40,000  rupees  in 
ready  money,  the  heirs  to  the  Jinjeera  principality  relinquLshed 
their  right  and  title  in  favour  of  the  Peishwa.  The  agreement 
was  signed  on  the  6th  June,  1791  ; — but  the  caatle  may  fall  whibt 
the  cottage  stands  ;  the  little  island  was  never  reduced,  and 
the  principality  of  Jinjeera  has  survived  the  empire  of  the 
Peishwas. 

The  most  active,  however,  of  all  the  corsairs  on  the  coast, 
and  the  most  destructive  to  the  English  trade,  were  the  pirates  of 
Malwan  and  Sawuntwaree.  We  have  already  cursorily  alluded 
to  the  expedition  sent  against  them  in  1765.  It  was  under  the 
joint  command  of  Major  Gordon  '  and  Captain  John  Watson  of 
the  Bombay  Marine.'  They  speedily  reduced  the  fort  of  Malwan,' 
a  much  valued  possession  of  the  Raja  of  Kolapoor,  and  took 
Yeswuntgurh  or  Rairee  from  the  Dessaye  of  Watee.  To  the 
former  the  Bombay  Government  gave  the  name  of  Fort  Augustus, 
intending  to  have  kept  it,  but  the  acquisition  being  unprofitable, 
they  proposed  to  destroy  the  works  ;  that  alternative,  however, 
was  also  abandoned  on  account  of  the  expense,  and  they  at  last 
determined  to  restore  it  to  the  Raja,  on  condition  of  his  promising 
not  to  molest  their  ships  or  trade,  to  give  security  for  his  future 
good  conduct,  and  to  indemnify  them  for  losses  and  expenses  to 
the  amount  of  Rs.  382,896 ;  the  whole  of  which,  except  Bs.  60,000, 
was  received  before  Malwan  was  evacuated  in  May,  1776.  This 
expedition  took  place  during  the  minority  of  Sivajee,  Raja  of 
Kolapoor.  Kem  Sawunt,  Dessaye  of  Waree,  was  then  also  a 
minoi'  i  and  a  confusion,  greater  even  than  usual,  prevailed 
amongst  his  turbulent  relations.  To  this  confusion  may  be 
ascribed  the  difliculty  which  was  experienced  in  eHecting  a  settle- 
ment with  the  Desaaye  of  Waree,     The  Bombay  Government 

of  a  little  more  than  2.000,000  rupees  a  year.  The  villages  composiDg 
the  Stule  are  mucli  scattered,  some  being  surrounded  by  British 
territory  anil  others  by  portions  of  the  Bareda  State.] 

'  I  am  not  Bure  if  this  name  be  correct,  it  is  written  Gowan  and 
Goreliain.  as  well  ae  Gordon,  in  the  records  of  the  period. 

1  The  Hatne  wlio.  as  Commodore  Watson,  was  killed  at  the  siege  of 

'  [Sue  note  on  pat;e  147,  vol.  i,  ante,  Beaidea  the  tort  of  Sind- 
tiudrug,  Malwun  contuins  the  Raj-kot  fort,  built  on  rising  ground 
and  surrounded  on  three  siilos  by  the  sea.  Malwan  was  ceded  to 
the  BrilisU  by  the  Kaja  of  Kolhspur  by  the  treaty  of  Karvir  in 
1812) 
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do  not  appear  to  have  been  aware  that  there  waa  a  distinction 
between  the  pirates  of  Waree  and  Malwan    until  1765,  when, 

on  the  7th  April  of  that  year,  they  concluded  a  treaty  of  nineteen 
articles  with  the  Dessaye,  whom  they  distinguished  by  his  ancient 
family  name  of  Bhonslay,  or,  as  written  in  their  records,  the 
Bouncello.'  Of  this  treaty  not  one  article  was  observed  by  the 
Mahrattas,  Mr.  Mostyn  waa  therefore  deputed  in  1766  to  con- 
clude some  settlement,  and  obtained  an  obligation  for  two  lacks 
of  rupees,  with  a  promise  on  the  part  of  the  Deesaye  to  refrain 
from  further  aggressions,  on  condition  that  the  Bombay  Govern- 
ment should  restore  Rairee.  'The  money  could  only  be  raised 
by  a  mortgage  on  the  revenues  of  the  district  of  Vingorla  *  for 
thirteen  years,  and  to  induce  the  mortgagee,  Wittoojee  Koomptee, 
to  advance  the  stipulated  sum,  Mr.  Mostyn,  in  addition  to  two 
hostages  procured  from  Waree,  was  obliged  to  promise  that  a  small 
factory  should  be  established,  and  the  English  flag  hoisted  under 
the  protection  of  a  few  Sepoys,  to  be  left  in  the  fort  of  Vingorla, 
This  arrangement  being  concluded,  Bairee  waa  restored  in  the 
end  of  1766.  A  very  short  time,  however,  had  elapsed,  when  the 
hostages  made  their  escape,  and  the  agents  of  Wittoojee  Koomptee 
were  driven  from  the  stations  where  they  were  collecting  the 
revenue.  Much  remonstrance  and  negotiation  followed,  but 
nothing  specific  was  effected.  At  last,  when  the  thirteen  years 
expired,  the  Sawunts,  although  they  had  prevented  the  mortgagee 
from  recovering  the  revenue,  demanded  restitution  of  the  district, 
which  being  refused,  they  attacked  and  took  Vingorla  on  the 
4th  June,  1780,  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  private  and  some 
public  property  belonging  to  the  English.  The  piracies  of  the 
Sawunts  of  Waree  were  henceforth  renewed,  and  the  marriage  of   ' 

'  [Fryer  (1675)  waa  one  of  the  earliest  writers  to  use  this  form  of 
the  name  Bhusle.  He  refers  to  Sivajl  as  '  derived  from  an  ancient 
line  of  Rajaha,  of  the  cast  of  the  Bounceloea  '  (original  ed.,  p.  171). 
Other  forma  of  the  name  given  by  early  writers  are  Bhoslah  {KhSft 
Khan  in  Elliol.  vii.  257),  BhoBsolah  {Seir  Mutaqherin,  iii.  204),  and 
Bonzolo  (Sonrterat,  J.  60).  The  Desai  of  Wadi  in  question  was  Khem 
Savant  the  Great,  who  ruled  from  1775  to  1803.] 

*  [Vengurla  (Vingorla)  is  now  included  in  the  Batnagiri  District, 
and  has  a  flourishing  import  and  export  trade.  It  waa  ceded  to  th« 
British  by  the  Rani  of  Savantvadi  in  1812.  Ita  port  light- 
houses, erected  on  the  mainland  in  1869,  end  the  Rock  Lighthouse  built 
in  1870  on  an  isolated  rock  nine  miles  oorth-west  of  the  town,  are  well 
known  to  mariners.    (/.G.  Bom.,  1909.  ii.  169  ;    fl.G.,  x.  2,  374  ff,)] 
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Kem  Sawunt  to  Luximee  Bye,*  the  niece  of  Mahadajee  Sindia, 
although  a  connexion  more  splendid  than  honourable,  increased 
their  arrogance,  especially  whilst  the  English  were  too  much 
occupied  to  send  a  force  against  them.  The  Raja  of  Kolapoor, 
seeing  the  depredations  of  the  Sawunta  escape  with  impunity, 
returned  to  hia  former  habits  ;  and  thus  pirEicy  became  as  preva- 
lent as  ever.  Complaints  on  the  subject  were  made  by  the 
English  to  Mahadajee  Sindia,  who  promised  to  oblige  his  relations 
to  restore  their  captures  ;  and  tl>e  Raja  of  Kolapoor  was  also 
induced  to  promise  a  liquidation  of  all  balances,  and  to  abstain  from 
further  aggressions  oi^  the  English.  The  conditions  were  not 
enforced,  and  of  course  such  temporizing  measurea  only  en- 
couraged a  repetition  of  robbery  and  insult.  In  the  end  of  the 
year  1789  the  English  had  resolved  to  adopt  more  active  measures, 
and  had  determined  to  crush  those  depredators  ;  but  in  their 
extreme  anxiety  at  that  time  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  the  Poena 
court,  a  doubt  suddenly  arose  as  to  the  propriety  of  attacking 
the  Raja  of  Kolajioor  :  for  so  ignorant  were  they  at  this  late 
period  of  the  existing  relations  in  the  Mahratta  stat«,  that  they 
supposed  him  a  dependant  of  the  Peiahwa.  When  the  question 
was  referred  to  Nana  Fumuwees,  he  foresaw,  as  he  conceived, 
an  opportunity  of  drawing  in  the  Kolapoor  state  to  seek  the 
Peishwa's  protection,  and  ultimately  to  yield  obedience  to  the 
Poona  government.  Accordingly,  by  Nana's  address,  the  Raja 
was  at  first  induced  to  accept  the  Peishwa's  mediatioo  ;  but 
afterwards  suspecting  the  design  and  hearing  of  the  hostilities 
in  which  the  English  were  about  to  be  engaged  with  Tippoo, 
he  suddenly  revoked  his  consent,  and  piracy  was  never  more 
frequent  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  than  during  the  war  with  Mysore. 
It  was  an  attempt  to  mediate  between  the  Bombay  Government 
and  the  Sawunts  of  Waree,  that  led  the  former  to  accuse  Sindia 
of  the  improper  interference  to  which  we  have  alluded.  However, 
some  conipromise  through  Sindia  was  agreed  on  with  respect 
to  the  Sawunts,  and  an  armament  was  prepared  against  the  Kola- 
poor Raja  in  1792.     But  the  expedition  never  took  place,  as  in 

'  Luximee  Byp  was  the  daughter  of  Tookajee  Sindia.  [Lakshmfbai 
[Liixiinee  Bye]  was  the  daughter  of  Jay ap pa  or  Jayajl  Sindia,  who  waa 
murdprpd  in  1759  at  the  inafanee  of  Bijay  Sing  of  Jcwlhpur.  (See 
vul.  i,  p.  514.)  In  ronsoquence  of  this  marriage  which  took  place  in 
171!:),  liie  Mughal  Emperor  conferred  the  title  of  Raja  Bahadur  upon 
Khein  Savant.     (/.O.  Bom.,  ii.  496.)] 
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consequence  of  his  offering  indemnification  to  individuals,  promis- 
ing to  pay  the  balance  due  to  the  Company  on  or  before  January, 
1795,  granting  permt^ion  to  establish  fEkctories  at  Mai  wan  and 
Kolapoor,  and  tendering  the  humblest  apologies  for  his  mis- 
conduct, the  numerous  aggressions  he  had  committed  were  once 
more  overlooked,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  him  on  the 
t«rma  he  thus  proposed.  But  no  benefit  resulted  from  it  ;  on 
the  contrary,  in  the  ensuing  year  there  were  complaints  not  only 
against  the  Raja  of  Kolapoor,  but  against  the  Sawunts,  Angria, 
and  Dhoolup,  for  the  capture  or  plunder  ot  British  ships  ;  and 
it  is  no  slight  stigma  on  the  British  Indian  administration  that 
this  syBtem  of  piracy  was  not  finally  suppressed  until  the  year 
1812. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIl. 

FROM    A.D.     1794    TO    A.D.    1795. 

A.D.  17&4. — The  details  in  the  last  chapter,  together  with  much 
ot  the  preceding  narrative,  may  tax  the  patience  of  the  reader, 
but  are  for  the  most  part  absolutely  necessary  to  elucidate  our 
subject,  and  to  afEord  a  just  view  of  the  numerous  authorities 
and  interests  which  existed  at  this  period  among  the  Mahrattas. 
The  empire  founded  by  Sivajee  now  covered  a  vast  space ;  and 
had  it  been  possible  to  combine  its  powers,  to  'direct  advan- 
tageously the  peculiar  genius  of  its  people,  and  to  render  its  various 
parts  subservient  to  its  general  strength,  the  Mahrattas  might 
atili  have  extentled  their  conquests,  and  a  persevering  predatory 
warfare  would  probably  have  arrested  the  rapid  rise  of  the 
British  nation  in  India.  But  the  causes  which  drove  the  Mah- 
rattas to  predatory  habits,  and  the  circumstances  which  allured 
them  to  conquest,  no  longer  existed,  nor  had  they  any  lihief  whose 
authority  was  sufficient  to  unite  them.  They  now  lived  under 
governments  of  their  own,  which  were  generally  mild  ;  the  execu- 
tive authorities,  even  if  administered  by  persons  tyrannically 
dinpoeed,  were  not  so  powerful  as  to  become  arbitrarily  oppressive, 
but  thoy  were  at  the  same  time  too  feeble  to  call  forth  all  the 
resources  which  smaller  states,  better  organized,  could  have  com- 
manded. The  Mahrattas  were  still  a  military  people  ;  some 
member  of  every  peasant's  family,  and  sometimes  the  fourth 
or  fifth  of  a  wliole  village  had  carried  arms.  Persons,  once 
emplojed,  were  generally  ready  to  return  to  the  service  when 
required,  but  pitched  battles  and  regular  warfare  were  unsuit«d 
to  their  genius '  ;  the  Mahratta  cavalry  when  accustomed  to  depend 


'  [Tliifl  statement,  however  true  it  may  have  been  of  the  Maratha 
50[m  ot  the  eighteenth  century,  would  not  pass  unchallenged  nowa- 
,ys.  It  is  the  British  officer  of  the  Indian  Amiy  who  haa  wrought 
e  change,  and  liaa  taught  the  Maratha  regiments  of  the  Bombay 
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on  regular  infantry  and  cannon,  lost  their  former  surprising  ac- 
tivity and  confidence  on  distant  entarprises  ;  even  their  courage, 
which  as  a  national  virtue  was  never  very  coospicuoiis,  had  fallen 
below  its  ordinary  level,  and  whilst  some  among  them  admired 
the  wisdom  of  Mahadajee  Sindia  and  extolled  the  advantages  to 
be  attained  by  disciplined  armieB  and  artillery,  others,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  more  justly  predicted  from  the  same  cause 
the  certain  overthrow  of  the  Hindoo  power. 

The  great  object,  however,  of  preserving  the  supremacy  of  the 
Peishwa  and  of  giving  to  the  Mahratta  nation  that  common 
excitement  to  action,  founded  on  the  immediate  gratification 
of  self-interest,  became,  tor  a  short  period,  a  point  of  much  leas 
difficulty  than  might  have  been  anticipated.  This  tendency  to 
union  proceeded  from  the  existing  claims  on  Nizam  Ally  ;  in  the 
settlement  of  which  all  the  Mahratta  chiefs  were  taught  to  expect 
a  part ;  the  death  of  Sindia  left  the  entire  management  to  Nana 
Furnuwees,  and  the  English  adopted  a  neutral  policy  on  the 
occasion.  • 

We  have  before  noticed  the  nature  of  the  claims  on  Nizam  Ally, 
They  were  outstanding  balances  for  a  series  of  yeacB,  on  aocouat 
of  Chouth  and  Surdeshmookhee.  Discussions  on  the  subject  had 
been  occasionally  agitated  by  the  Mahrattas  for  upwards  of  t«n 
years ;  but  the  alliance  in  which  they  had  been  associated  against 
Tippoo  had  enabled  Nizam  Ally  to  procrastinate,  and  prevented  the 
Mahrattas  from  insisting  on  a  settlement  of  their  affairs. 
(1791-)  In  1791  Govind  Rao  Kallay  and  Govind  Rao  Pingley, 
the  Peishwa's  envoys  at  the  court  of  Hyderabad,  formally 
requested  that  Nizam  Ally  would  appoint  commissioners  for 
investigating  and  adjusting  the  claims  of  their  master.  After 
considerable  discussion  Nizam  Ally  delivered  to  these  envoys  a 
set  of  demands,  under  thirty-four  separate  heads,  chiefly  regarding 
contributions  unjustly  exacted  and  the  revenues  of  different 
places  improperly  taken  or  withheld  by  the  Mahrattas.  He  also 
demanded  reparation  on  account  of  damage  sustained  by  the 
inroads  of  Pindharees  residing  within  the  Peishwa's  boundary. 
To  all  which,  full  and  satisfactory  replies,  drawn  up  with  remarkable 
clearness  and  ability  by  Nana  Furnuwees,  were  promptly  returned. 

Presidency  to  fight  under  modem  conditions  with  the  same  courage 
and  persistence  as  the  martial  races  of  Upper  India.  See  footnote 
on  p.  354  f,  potl.] 
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followed  by  a  set  of  articles,  twenty-eight  in  number,  demanding 
the  adjustment  of  the  Mahratta  claims,  some  of  which  Nana  proved 
to  have  existed  since  1774.  Nizam  Ally  was  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge some  of  these  demands  :  others  he  evaded  ;  but  he  promised 
in  general  terms  to  appoint  some  persons  to  settle  the  whole,  as 
soon  as  the  war  with  Tippoo  had  terminated  ;  hoping  by  that 
time  to  obtain  the  interposition  of  the  Elnglish.i 

(1792.) — At  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  Lord  Comwalbs  did 
endeavour  to  effect  a  treaty  of  guarantee,  founded  on  that  article 
of  the  alliance  which  regarded  the  assistance  to  be  offered  by  the 
contracting  parties,  in  case  of  an  attack  upon  any  one  of  them 
by  Tippoo,  believing  that  by  such  a  treaty  he  should  render  a 
general  benefit  to  all  parties  and  secure  the  peace  of  India.  But 
it  was  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  any  Indian  statesman  could 
appreciate  such  a  design  ;  and  accordingly  each  of  the  native 
courts  interpreted  the  proposal  as  it  appeared  to  afleot  their  own 
interests.  The  Nizam  saw  in  it  a  disposition  to  assist  him,  and 
hoped  to  realize  his  meditated  scheme  of  raising  a  barrier  between 
himself  and  the  iVIahrattas,  so  that  he  might  not  only  resist  their 
future  encroachments,  but  evade  their  present  demands  ;  at  all 
events  he  had  no  doubt  of  obtaining  a  settlement,  such  as  Hyder 
had  effected  with  the  Mahrattas,  by  paying  a  fixed  tribute  ;  and 
from  which  Tippoo,  by  the  lato  treaty,  was  entirely  absolved. 
The  Mahrattas  on  the  other  hand  viewed  the  proposal  as  an 
arrogant  assumption  of  authority  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Government,  and  it  excited  their  jealousy,  both  as  affecting  their 
political  consequence  and  interrupting  the  settlement  of  their 
established  dues.  On  the  |)ropriety  of  resisting  this  interposition 
both  Mahadajee  Sindia  and  Nana  Fumuwees  eoneurred  ;  but 
tlicy  differed  in  their  opinions  with  regard  to  the  supposed  designs 
of  the  I'jnglish.  Sindia  conjectured  that  they  projected  an 
alliance  witliNizam  Ally  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  command 
of  the  Nizam's  resources  and  turning  them  against  the  Mahrattas  ; 
in  consequence  of  which,  for  a  short  time  previous  to  his  death, 
lie  carried  on  a  friendly  correspondence  with  Tippoo  Sultan. 
Nana  FumuMces,  although  lie  did  not  perceive  the  benevolent 
piir|ii>s(i  liy  which  Lord  Cornwallis  was  actuated,  took  a  more 
correct  view  of  the  subject,  in  supposing  that  the  English,  though 
dcsirc)u.'(  of  becoming  umpires,  would  not  risk  a  war  unless  to 
'  Mahratta  MS.  and  original  papers. 
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save  the  Hyderabad  state  from  being  subverted  ;  auoh  a  conquest, 
however,  evea  in  subsequent  success,  Nana  Fumuwees  never 
ventured  to  contemplate.  When  the  treaty  of  guarantee  was 
submitted  to  the  court  of  Foona,  Mahadajoe  Sindia  would  have 
rejected  it  at  once,  but  Nana,  being  anxious  to  keep  well  with  the 
English  as  a  check  on  Sindia,  without  giving  a  direct  refusal, 
prolonged  the  discussion,  although  with  no  intention  of  assenting 
to  what  was  proposed. 

(1793.)^8ir  John  Shore  succeeded  to  the  charge  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  British  India,  on  the  departure  of  the  Marquis  Comwallis 
in  August,  1793.  Nizam  Ally  had  supposed  the  latter  so  intent 
on  effecting  the  treaty  of  general  guarantee,  that  he  concealed 
the  dee|)  interest  he  felt  in  the  success  of  the  negotiation  of  Poona, 
until  he  saw  the  prospect  of  its  failure.  He  then  used  ©very 
argument,  and  held  forth  every  inducement  in  his  power,  to  obtain 
a  separate  treaty  of  guarantee  for  himself.  Sir  John  Shore, 
however,  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  compel  the  Mahrattas  to 
accept  the  mediation  of  the  British  nation,  and  adhered  to  a 
system  of  neutrality,  for  a  variety  of  reasons  which  it  is  un- 
necessary to  enter  upon.  We  need  only  remark  that,  whatever 
mighthave  been  the  apparant  advantage  of  the  Governor- Gieneral's 
interference,  if  it  had  enabled  Nizam  Ally  to  effect  his  evasive 
purposes,  it  must  have  been  recorded  as  an  injustice  to  the 
Mahrattas.* 

From  the  period  when  the  demands  of  the  Mahrattas  were 
formally  renewed,  whilst  negotiations  for  the  treaty  of  guaranfse 
were  in  progress,  Nizam  Ally,  probably  without  imagining  that 
actual  hostilities  would  take  place,  had  been  increasing  hia  military 
force.  A  body  of  regular  infantry  which,  during  the  war  vith 
Tippoo,  had  consisted  of  two  battalions  under  a  respectable  Fmtoh 
officer  named  Raymond,'  were  increased  to  twenty-three  battalions. 

'  [The  Government  of  India  was  not  definitely  bound  by  the  treaty 
to  assist  the  Nizam  with  troops  ;  but  '  the  Nizam  had  been  led  to 
expect  protection  and  had  earned  it  by  his  cession  of  Guntur'  in  17BB, 
Dr.  V.  A.  Smith((?.H./.,p,  574)  describes  Sir  John  Shore  as  'paralysed 
by  a  slavish  obedience  to  the  words  of  the  Act  of  Parhament  of  1784 
and  by  unworthy  fear  of  the  Marathas.'] 

'  [Francois  do  Raymond,  whom  lUolleson  calls  Michael  Joachim 
Marie  Raymond,  was  bom  in  Gascony  in  1766.  In  1776  he  waa  a 
aub-Ueutenant  in  the  service  of  Haidar  Ali  of  Mysore.  In  1763  ha 
was  given  a  commiBBion  in  the  French  amy,  and  acted  as  aide-de-camp 
to  Bussy.     Three  years  later  he  entered  the  Nizam's  service  and  raised 
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His  army  was  much  augmented  after  Mahadajee  Sindia's  death, 
and  he  hoped,  in  consequence  of  that  event,  the  Mahrattae  might 
be  easily  satisfied,  or  successfully  resisted,  even  if  he  should  not 
be  able  to  obtain  the  interposition  of  the  English,'  When  the 
envoy,  Govind  Rao  Kallay,*  renewed  his  master's  demands,  he 
produced  a  detailed  statement,  showing  a  balance  in  his  favour 
of  nearly  two  crores  and  sixty  lacks,  or  twenty-six  miUions  of 
rupees.  Warm  discussions  took  place  between  the  envoy  and 
Musheer  Ool  Moolk,  when  at  last  the  former  was  told,  in  public 
durbar,  that  Nana  Fumuwees  nnuat  himself  attend  at  the  court 
of  Hyderabad,  in  order  to  afford  an  explanation  of  the  different 
items  of  tlieir  intricate  claims.  The  envoy  replied,  '  Nana 
Furnuwees  is  much  engaged,  how  can  he  coijie  f  '  '  How  can 
he  come  ? '  re-echoed  Musheer  Ool  Moolk,  '  I  will  soon  show 
how  he  shall  be  brought  to  the  presence.'  This  menace  was 
considered  a  siifiicient  declaration,  and  although  negotiations 
continued  till  the  last,  both  parties  prepared  to  decide  their 
differences  by  the  sword. 

The  war.  whilst  still  at  a  distance,  was  extremely  popular 
amongst  the  Moghuls  ;  the  grand  army  under  Nizam  Ally's 
personal  command  was  assembled  at  Beder,  and  the  camp 
exhibited  much  bustle  and  animation.  The  most  vaunting 
threats  were  constantly  heard  from  the  ill-appoint«d,  disorderly 
soldiery.  Poona  was  to  be  pillaged  and  burned,  the  dancing 
girls  already  sang  the  triumphs  of  their  army,  and  even  the  prime 
minister  declared  in  a  public  assembly  that  '  the  Moghuls 
should  now  be  freed  from  Mahratta  encroachments  ;  that  they 
should  recover  Beejapoor  and  Candeish,  or  they  would  never  grant 
peace,  until  they  had  dispatched  the  Peishwa  to  Benares,  with 
a  cloth  about  his  loins  and  a  pot  of  water  in  his  hand,  to  mutter 
incantations  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.' ' 

The  minirttfr  at  Poona  was  soon  enabled  to  collect  a  very  great 

a  corps  of  300,  which  was  increased  soon  aftarwards  to  700  men.     His 
dinting II ishod  service  in  the  war  against  Tipu  resulted  in  a  further 
incroane  of  his  force  to  6,000.     At  the  battle  of  Kharda  he  commanded 
a  force  of  more  than   10,000.     Raymond  was  granted  a  large  iag^r, 
drew  a  very  high  salary,  and  lived  in  princely  style.     He  died  in 
March  1798,  at  the  age  of  forty- three.     For  opinions  aa  to  his  character 
■      iona  in  Compton,  Military  Adventurers.  &c.,  pp.  382-6.] 
tta  MSS.  and  English  Records, 
a  still  alive  when  I  left  India  in  January,  1823. 
n  and  Mahratta  MSS. 
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army.  No  evente  had  taken  place  aince  Sindia's  death,  except 
such  as  appeared  favourable  to  Nana's  power,  and  the  prospect 
of  sharing  in  the  expected  advantages  brought  to  his  standard 
all  the  chiefs  whose  attendance  was  important.  Doulut  Rao 
Sindia  and  Tookajee  Holkar  were  already  at  Poona,  and  the  Raja 
of  Berar  had  set  out  to  join.  Govind  Rao  Gaekwar  sent  a  detach- 
ment of  his  troops  ;  the  great  southern  Jagheerdars,  composing 
the  Bramin  families  of  Putwurdhun  and  Rastia,  the  Bramin 
Jagheerdars  of  Mallygaom  and  Vinchoor,  the  Pritee  Needhee, 
the  Punt  Suchew,  the  Mahratta  Mankurees,  Nimbalkur,  Ghatgay, 
Chowan,  Duflay,  Powar,  Thorat,  and  Pahtunkur,  with  many 
others  less  conspicuous,  attended  the  aummona.'  But  this  was  the 
last  time  the  chiefs  of  the  Mahratta  nation  assembled  under  the 
authority  of  their  Peishwa. 

(December.) — Nizam  Ally  was  first  in  the  field,  and  slowly 
■  advanced  from  Beder  along  the  banks  of  the  Manjera 

17'fl'i*  '""""^s  the  Mahratta  frontier.  The  Peishwa  quitted 
Poona  in  January,  and  his  army  marched  at  the  same 

[The  Baste  (Rastia)  family  were  descended  from  the  hereditary 
Kulkar  s  of  a  v  llage  in  Anjanvel,  and  first  came  Into  prominence 
through  the  n  arr  ^e  of  Gopikabai  Raste  with  the  Peahwa  BalSjt 
Baj  rao  She  was  themothar  of  MadhuRaoPeshwaandNarayanRao 
Feshwa  The  Jaglrdar  of  Malegaon  (Mallygaom)  was  descended  from 
a  R  g\ed  Brahm  n  named  Naro  Shankar  Dani,  who  was  appointed 
by  the  Peshna  Balajl  Bajirao  to  collect  the  revenues  of  JhansI,  and 
eventualK  atta  ned  a  high  military  position  with  the  title  of  Raja 
Bahadur  Tl  e  fam  ly  estates  were  originally  situated  in  Bundelkhand, 
Khandesh  and  Nas  k  but  the  portion  in  Bundelkhand  was  transferred 
to  the  Br  t  si  Government  by  the  treaty  of  Baesein.  The  Thorat 
family  was  descended  from  one  Yeshvantrao,  the  Patel  of  a  village 
in  Karad.  who  became  a  cavalry  officer  in  the  service  of  the  Raja  of 
Kolhapur.  When  he  died  without  Issue  his  corps  was  transferred  to 
hia  uncle,  SIdoji  Thorat,  by  the  Raja,  and  hie  estates,  valued  at  76,000 
rupees  a,  year,  were  reduced  to  35,000,  exclusive  of  hereditary  indm 
lands  yielding  annually  10,000  rupees.  The  estates  lay  chiefiy  in 
what  is  now  the  Valva  tdtuka,  Satara  District,  The  Thorat  family, 
whose  family  mansion  still  stands  in  Valva  village,  continued  in  charge 
of  the  estates  until  the  British  armexation  in  1818.  The  Patankar 
(Pahtunkur)  family  was  descended  from  one  Hanmantrao,  Desbmukb 
of  Patan,  who  distinguished  himself  luider  Sivaji  and  accompanied 
Vyankojl  to  the  conquest  of  Tanjore.  In  1692  Raja  Ram,  eon  of 
Sivaji,  conferred  the  district  of  Patan,  now  represented  by  the  P&tail 
tdluka,  Satara  District,  upon  Hanmantrao,  whose  descendants  served 
the  Peshwa's  Government  as  mercenary  soldiers.  The  granddaughter 
oi  Hanmantrao  married  Sakharam  Ghatge,  and  in  1793  their  daughter 
Baijabai  was  married  to  Daulat  Rao  Sindia.] 
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time,  but  by  different  routes,  for  the  convenience  of  forage.  There 
were  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  horae  and  foot  in 
the  Mahratta  army,  exclusive  of  ten  thousand  Pindhareee.  Of 
this  force  upwards  of  one  half  were  either  paid  from  the  Peishwa'a 
treasury,  or  were  troops  of  Jagheerdars  under  his  direct  control. 
Doulut  Rao  Sindia'a  forc«  was  more  numerous  and  more  efficient 
than  that  of  any  other  chieftain,  although  the  greater  part  of  his 
army  remained  in  Hindoostan  and  Malwa.  Jooba  Bukhshee 
commanded  immediately  under  Doulut  Rao,  and  had  lately 
joined  him  with  a  reinforcement ; — the  whole  conaiated  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  men,  of  whom  ten  thousand  were  regular  infantry 
under  De  Boigno's  second  in  command,  Monsieur  Perron.  Rug- 
hoojoe  Bhonslay  mustered  15,000  horse  and  foot ;  Tookajee 
Holkar  had  only  ten  thousand,  but  df  these,  two  thousand  were 
regulars  under  Dudrenec,  and  most  of  the  Pindhareee  were 
followers   of  Holkar.      Pureshram   Bhow  had   seven    thousand 

Nana  Furnuweea  consulted  the  chief  officers  separately.'  He 
appointed  Pureshram  Bhow  to  act  as  commander-in-chief.  The 
Pindharees  and  some  other  horse  were  ordered  on  to  plunder  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Moghul  camp  and  destroy  their  forage  ; 
the  heavy  baggage,  properly  protected,  remained  one  march  in 
the  rear,  and  the  best  of  the  horae  with  the  regular  infantry,  sup- 
ported by  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon, 
were  sent  foi-ward  to  attack  Nizam  Ally,  who  with  an  array 
amounting  in  all  to  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  men  advanced 
towards  Kurdia*  and  descended  the  Mohree  Ghaut;  a  body  of 
the  PeLshwa's  household  troops  under  Baba  Rao,  son  of  the  de- 
ceased Hurry  Punt  Phurkay,  attacked  the  Moghuls  when  descend- 
ing the  Ghaut  and  being  driven  off  with  some  loss,  Nizam  Ally 


'  The  memoranda  in  his  own  handwriting  of  the^differont  opinions 
were  found  in  the  Poona  Becorda.  He  seems  to  have  adopted  the  plana 
of  Jooba  Bukhshee  and  Tookajee  Holkar. 

'  [The  prop«r  name  of  this  place  is  Kharda,  and  ia  ao  apelt  in  a 
report  from  Malet,  the  Beaident  at  Poona,  to  the  Governor- General, 
dnled  March  12.  1796.  Kharda,  now  a  town  in  Jamkhed  tdluka, 
Ahmodnagar  District,  situated  fifty-aix  milea  south-east  o£  Ahmadnagar, 
belonged  originally  to  the  Nimbalkar  famQy,  whose  mansion  in  the 
middle  of  the  town  ia  now  in  ruins.  The  fort  te  the  eouth-east  of  the 
town  was  built  by  the  NimbAlkara  in  1745,  and  ia  atill  in  good 
repair.     (/.«.  Bom..  1009,  i.  412  ;   B.O.,  ivii.  721  f.)] 
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on  the  same  evening  sat  in  durbar  and  received  nuxurs  of  con- 
gratulation  on  his  victory.  On  the  ensuing  day,  when 
llT  ^^^  MoghiUs  were  on  their  march  from  Kurdla  to  Pur- 
inda,  the  Mahrattaa  appeared  on  their  right,  and  were 
soon  perceived  to  be  in  great  force.  Nizam  Ally  halted  his  own 
elephant,  sent  oS  his  baggage  to  the  left,  and  directed  Assud  Alee 
Khan  with  the  cavalry,  supported  by  seventeen  thousand  regular 
infantry  under  RajTnond,  to  attack  the  Mahratta  army.  Furesh- 
ram  Bhow  prepared  to  receive  them  ;  he  took  his  own  station 
in  the  centre  with  the  Peishwa'a  and  Holkar's  troops  ;  Rughoojee 
Bhonslay  commanded  the  right  wing  and  Doulut  Rao's  army 
formed  the  left.  Pureshram  Bhow  rode  forward  to  reconnoitre, 
supported  by  Baba  Rao  Phurkay  and  Khassee  Rao,  the  son  of 
Tookajee  Holkar.  He  had  only  advanced  a  short  distance  when 
he  was  suddenly  charged  by  a  body  of  Patans  under  Lai  Kh(m,  a 
native  of  Baloochistan,  who  displayed  great  personal  energy,  out 
down  several  men,  and  with  his  own  hand  unhorsed  and  wounded 
Pureshram  Bhow.  But  Hurry  Punt  Putwurdhun,  the  Bhow'a 
eldest  son,  seeing  hie  father  faU,  instantly  attacked  the  aggressor 
and  killed  him  on  the  spot.  The  Patans,  however,  did  not  desist 
on  the  loss  of  their  leader :  being  well  supported  by  Alif  Khaa,  . 
the  son  of  the  Nabob  of  Kiunoul,  and  Sulabut  Khan,  the  son  of 
Ismael  Khan,  Nabob  of  Elichpoor,  they  persevered  until  the 
advanced  party  of  the  Mahrattas  gave  way,  and  wet«  driven  back 
in  such  confusion  that  they  communicated  a  panic  to  a  great 
portion  of  their  army,  and  thousands  fled  precipitately  from 
the  field.  Baba  Rao  Phurkay,  though  in  charge  of  the  Juree 
Putka,  seemed  about  to  follow  the  fugitives,  but  was  prevented 
by  Jooba  Bukhshee,  who  rode  up,  reproached  him  as  a  coward, 
and  told  him  if  he  sought  a  place  of  safety  he  would  find  it  behind 
Sindia's  troops. 

By  this  time  the  regular  battalions  on  both  sides  had  approached 
within  musket-shot  of  each  other,  and  the  Moghul  cavalry  w&n 
advancing  to  the  support  of  their  infantry  with  apparent  steadiness, 
when  Rughoojee  Bhonslay  assailed  them  with  a  shower  of  rockets, 
at  the  same  moment  that  they  received  the  fire  of  thirty-five 
pieces  of  cannon,  judiciously  placed  on  an  eminence  by  P^roa. 
In  the  course  of  a  very  few  minutas  the  whole  of  the  cav^ry  went 
put  to  the  rout ;  but  Raymond's  infantry  stood  their  ground, 
and  had  even  obtained  some  advantage  over  Perron'  a  battalions. 
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when  Raymond,  by  repeated  and  peremptory  orders,  was  com- 
pelled to  follow  Nizam  Ally,  who  had  already  retreated  towards 
Eurdla.  By  the  time  the  detached  portions  of  the  Moghul  airay 
had  been  mode  acquainted  with  their  leader's  intention,  the  sun 
had  set,  and  darkness  soon  augmented  the  general  confusion  of 
the  troops.  Shots  still  continued  to  be  exchanged  in  different 
directions  after  the  night  fell,  and  few  men,  except  those  of  the 
half-disciplined  battalions  of  Raymond,  could  find  their  own 
particular  division.  At  last  the  multitude,  worn  out  by  fatigue 
and  vociferation,  gradually  sank  to  rest,  or  lay  down  to  await  the 
return  of  day.  But  in  the  stillness  of  night  a  small  patrol  of. 
Mahrattas,  in  search  of  water  for  their  horses,  came  by  chance  to 
a  rivulet,  where  lay  a  party  of  Moghuls,  who,  discovering  what  they 
were,  instantly  fired  upon  them.  Baymond's  sentries,  being  in 
the  neighbourhood,  also  fired,  when  their  whole  line,  who  lay  on 
their  arms,  with  their  muskets  loaded  as  they  had  retreated, 
started  from  their  sleep  and  instantly  fired  a  sort  of  irregular 
volley.  The  alarm  which  such  a  discharge  of  musketry  occasioned 
in  the  state  of  the  Moghul  army  at  that  moment  may  be  conceived. 
The  uproar  suddenly  became  greater  than  ever,  and  many  of 
Raymond's  Sepoys,  seized  with  the  general  panic,  quitted  their 
ranks  and  mingled  in  the  confusion.  At  last  the  moon  rose,  and 
Nizam  Ally,  in  perfect  consternation,  sought  refuge  within 
the  walls  of  Kunlla,  a  very  small  fort  surrounded  by  hills. 
Most  of  his  troops  fled,  plundering  the  baggage  of  their  own 
army  as  they  went  off ;  but  they  were  not  allowed  to  carry 
away  this  ill-gotten  spoil  unmolested  :  the  Mahratta  Pindharees 
overtook  them  the  next  day,  and,  without  experiencing  the 
slightest  opposition,  stripped  the  panic-struck  fugitives  of  every- 

The  Mahrattas,  advancing  in  the  morning,  found  guns,  stores, 
and  baggage,  and  all  the  usual  wreck  of  an  array,  strewing  the 
ground  ;  but  their  surprise  was  still  greater  on  perceiving  Nizam 
Ally  shut  up  in  Kurdla,  and  about  one  tenth  of  the  original 
number  of  his  troops  lying  round  the  fort.  No  people  are  more 
active  and  vigilant  than  Malirattas  on  such  occasions  ;  their 
most  distant  parties  soon  heardof  this  joyful  intelligence,  and  came 
swarming  '  to  plunder  the  Moghuls,'  whom  in  a  short  time  they 
had  completely  enclosed,  and  on  the  ensuing  day  opened  batteries, 
which  commanded  the  fort  as  well  as  the  position  of  the  troops. 
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Nizam  Ally  endured  this  hopeless  exposure  for  two  days,  but  on 
the  morning  of  the  15th  March  he  solicited  and  obtained  a  ceeaa- 
tion  of  arms.  The  preliminary  demand  made  by  the  Mahrattaa 
was  the  surrender  of  the  minister,  Musheer  Ool  Moolk,  that  amends 
might  thus  be  made  for  the  insult  offered  to  the  Peishwa,  in 
threatening  t«  seize  Nana  Fumuwees.  They  next  exacted 
territorial  cessions,  extending  along  the  frontier  from  the  district 
of  Purinda  on  the  south  to  the  Taptee  river  on  the  north,  com- 
prehending the  fort  of  Doulutabad  and  such  part  of  those  dis- 
tricts, formerly  conquered  by  Sewdasheo  Rao  Bhow  in  1760,  as 
•had  been  restored  to  Nizam  Ally.  Three  crores  of  rupees  were 
promised  on  accoimt  of  arrears  of  revenue  and  expenses  of  the 
war  ;  besides  which,  by  a  separate  agreement,  Nizam  Ally  ceded 
territory  yielding  three  lacks  and  eighteen  thousand  rupees,  in 
lieu  of  Bughooiee  Bhonslay's  claims  for  Ghasdana  in  Gungthuree, 
estimated  at  three  and  a  half  lacks  annually.  Nizam  Ally 
likewise  promised  U>  pay  up  the  arrears  due  to  Bughoojee 
Bhonslay,  amounting  to  twenty-nine  lacks,  and  to  collect  their 
respective  shares  of  revenu^  in  Berar  according  to  ancient 
usage,  for  all  which  the  Peishwa  afterwards  became  Rughoojee's 
guarantee. 

It  was  with  extreme  reluctance  that  Nizam  Ally  agreed  to 
surrender  the  person  of  his  minister.  Musheer  Ool  Moolk  urged 
him  to  the  measure,  especially  as,  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  found  themselves,  they  did  not  consider  the  other 
conditions  so  immoderate  as  might  have  been  expected.  The 
minister  was  delivered  over  to  a  party  of  two  himdred  Mahrattas, 
by  whom  he  was  escorted  to  their  camp.  The  Peishwa  met  him 
at  the  outskiri^s  and  received  him  with  distinction,  but  his  pereon 
was  carefully  guarded.  The  Mahrattas  were  rejoiced  to  excess  by 
this  triumph,  and  a  remark  of  the  young  Peishwa,  when  ralUed. 
by  Nana  Fumuwees  on  the  melancholy  which  his  countenance 
betrayed  at  the  time  of  Musheer  Ool  Moolk's  arrival,  was  as  just 
as  from  him  it  was  interesting.  '  I  grieve,'  said  he,  '  to  observe 
such  degeneracy  as  there  must  be  on  both  sides,  when  such  a 
disgraceful  submission  has  been  made  by  the  Moghuls,  and  our 
soldiers  are  vaimting  of  a  victory  obtained  without  an  effort.' 
There  were  scarcely  two  hundred  men  lost  by  both  those  two 
great  armies  in  the  battle,  though  a  considerable  number  of  the 
Moghuls  were  killed  in  the  subsequent  confusion  and  during  the 
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time  they  were  surrounded  ;  but  to  this  day  it  is  one  of  the  great 
boasts  of  the  old  Sillidars  in  the  Mahratta  villages,  that  they  were 
present  in  the  glorious  field  of  Kurdla. 

During  the  action,  the  British  envoys  at  the  respective  courts 
of  Nizam  Ally  and  the  Peishwa  were  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Nizam  Ally  was  much  incensed  against  the  English  for  their 
neutrality,  which  he  considered  an  abandonment  of  promised 
friendship.  On  his  return  to  Hyderabad,  he  dismissed  their  two 
battalions,  and  ordered  a  great  increase  to  the  corps  of  Monsieur 
Raymond,  assigning  districts  for  their  maintenance  in  the  same 
manner  as  Sindia  had  done.  The  influence  of  the  English  was 
further  diminished  by  the  captivity  of  Musheer  Ool  Moolk,  a  great 
friend  to  their  nation,  and  it  was  likely  to  be  wholly  superseded 
by  the  growing  power  of  the  French  party,  when  an  event  occurred 
which  induced  Nizam  Ally  to  recall  their  battalions,  and  the  inter- 
course formerly  subsisting  was  gradually  renewed.  The  event 
alluded  to  was  nothing  less  than  the  rebeUion  of  Nizam  Ally's 
eldest  son.  Ali  Jah.  who,  from  the  time  of  the  convention  at  Kurdla, 
had  been  actively  engaged  in  a  conspiracy,  the  ring-leaders  of 
which  were  all  of  the  party  most  inimical  to  Musheer  Ool  Moolk 
and  the  English  interests. 

On  the  night  of  the  28th  June,  Ali  Jah  quitted  Hyderabad, 
pretending  to  be  forcibly  carried  off  by  a  Mahratta,  named 
Sewdasheo  Riddey,  for  the  purpose  pf  obtaining  the  authority 
of  his  name  in  raising  an  insurrection.  He  was  soon  joined  by 
many  of  his  partisans  and  took  the  route  of  Beder,  of  which 
fortress,  and  several  other  places  of  less  consequence,  he  obtained 
pos-seswion.  The  season  of  the  year  was  unfavourable  to  hia 
success ;  but  the  vast  body  of  uneniployed  horsemen  in  the 
country  (fifty  thousand  of  the  Kurdla  fugitives  having  been 
discharged  by  Nizam  Ally  in  one  day)  rendered  the  insurrection 
extremely  alarming,  especially  as  several  ofHcers  of  rank  joined 
the  prince,  and  Tippoo,  as  was  given  out,  had  promised  to  support 

M.  Raymond  undertook  to  suppress  this  rebellion.  He  followed 
the  prince  to  Beder,  pursued  him  to  Aiu'ungabad,  took  him  prisoner, 
and  wan  bringing  him  to  Hyderabad  ;  but  Ah  Jah,  unable  to 
face  his  father,  put  an  end  to  his  existence  by  poison,  before  they 
reached  the  capital. 

On  the  return  of  the  Peishwa  to  Poona,  Nana  Fumuwees  was 
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employed  in  distributing  the  Iat«  acquisitioiia,'  and  in  settling 
various  afiairs  with  the  diSerent  chiefs.  Pureshram  Bhow  aud 
Rughoojee  Bhooslay  remained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
capital,  but  Holkar  and  Sindia  encamped  at  some  distance, 
the  former  at  Jejoory  and  the  latter  at  Jamgaom,  until  news 
arrived  of  Ali  Jah'a  rebellion,  when  they  repaired  to  Poona, 
with  what  view  ia  not  ascertained,  nor  is  there  any  proof  that 
the  Mahrattas  were  instrumental  to  the  rebellion,  although  it 
was  suspected  by  Nizam  Ally  and  has  been  affirmed  by  Moghul 
historians. 

By  the  middle  of  September,  Doulut  Rao  had  obtained  hia 
audience  of  leave,  and  proceeded  to  Jamgaom  on  his  route  to 
Hindoostan ; — Pureshram  Bhow  had  returned  to  the  family 
Jagheer  at  Tasgaom ;— Holkar  continued  at  Foona,  where 
Rughoojee  Bhonslay  also  remained  until  the  middle  of  October, 
when  he  was  dismissed  with  great  honour,  receiving  new  aunnuds 
tor  a  portion  of  territory  lying  on  the  south  side  of  the  Nerbuddah, 
which  had  been  originally  assigned  to  his  grandfather  by  Balla- 
jee  Bajee  Rao  in  1750,  but  twelve  of  the  diatricta'  had  not 
yet  been  conquered  from  the  chiefs  who,  in  the  coniuaion 
that  followed  the  decline  of  the  Moghul  empire,  had  become 
independent.^ 

Nana  Fumuwees  was  now  at  the  summit  of  prosperity  ;  with- 
out the  intervention  of  a  foreign  power,  he  had  obtained  every 
object  of  hia  ambition.  Doulut  Rao  Sindia  was  favourably 
disposed  towards  him,  and  his  ministers  and  officers  were  more 
intent  on  forwarding  their  own  particular  views  in  the  govern- 
ment of  their  young  master,  than  in  schemes  for  controlling  the 
Poona  court.  Tookajoe  Holkar  had  become  imbecUe,  both  in 
mind  and  body,  and  his  officers  were  subservient  to  Nana. 
Rughoojee  Bhonslay  was  completely  secured  in  hia  interests,  and 
the  Bramin    Jagheerdara   were  of    hia   party.     The  Peishwa's 

'  The  whole  of  the  particulars  o!  this  distribution  wers  foiuid 
amongst  the  Poona  records  ;  but  much  confusion  having  iubsequeatly 
arisen,  the  intended  arcangementa  were  never  entirely  completed. 

>  These  were  Ist.  Bachaee.  2d.  Beechoa.  3d.  Burgee,  4th.  Bhow- 
angurh.  5th.  Sypoor  Choureeagurh.  6th.  Khooreybharee.  7th. 
Kuthooteea.  Sth.  Pullahoo.  Sth.  Dujwurdha.  lOth.  Mookundpoor. 
11th.  Suroalpoor.     And  12th.  Ramgurh, 

3  This  chapter  is  on  the  authority  of  original  Mahratta  papers, 
Persian  and  Mahratta  MSS.,  and  English  records. 
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goveminent  had  thus  every  prospect  of  regaining  the  tone  and 
vigour  it  had  possessed  under  the  great  Mahdoo  Rao,  but  Nana's 
fondness  of  power,  and  his  anxiety  to  preserve  it,  brought  on  a 
catastrophe  which  speedily  undermined  his  authority,  overturned 
the  labours  of  his  life,  and  terminated  his  days  in  trouble  and  in 
misery. 
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FROM    A.D.    1795    TO    A.D.    1796. 

AJ),  1795. —  Although  the  young  Peishwa  was  now  in  his 
twenty-first  year,  Nana  Fumuwees  relaxed  nothing  of  the  rigid 
tutelage  in  which  he  had  reared  him  ;  and  the  old  minister 
became  more  than  ever  watchful  o£  all  the  state  prisoners,  whose 
liberty  might  endanger  his  own  power.  He  was  apprehensive 
that  Mahadajee  Sindia  had  intended  to  use  the  Raja  of  Satara  as 
an  instrument  in  overthrowing  the  Bramin  government,  and  ho 
now  treated  the  object  of  his  dread  with  more  than  ordinary 
severity,  by  diminishing  his  allowances  and  prohibiting  his 
relations  from  visiting  him  in  the  fort. 

The  family  of  Rugonath  Rao  was  kept  at  Kopergaom  untU 
the  year  1793,  when  they  were  removed  to  Anundwelee  near 
Nassuck,  as  a  place  more  agreeable  to  the  widow  Anundee  Bye, 
whose  health  was  on  the  decline.  In  the  month  of  April  of  the 
succeeding  year  she  died.  The  sons,  Bajee  Rao  and  Chimnajee 
Appa,  with  the  adopted  son  of  Rugoba,  Amrut  Rao,  remained 
at  Anundwelee  ;  until,  upon  the  prospect  of  hostilities  with  Nizwn 
Ally,  they  were  conveyed  to  the  hill-fort  of  Sowneree,  where  once 
secured.  Nana  Fumuwees  at  the  terfnination  of  the  war  retained 
them  in  close  custody  under  two  officers  in  whom  he  confided, 
Rughoo  Punt  Ghorabulay  and  Bulwunt  Rao  Nagonath. 

The  condition  of  these  young  men  excited  strong  feelings  of 
commiseration,  even  in  the  minds  of  those  who  judged  it  neceesaiy  j 
and  others,  swayed  chiefly  by  their  feelings,  generally  the  larger 
portion  of  any  community,  execrated  the  conduct  of  the  minister 
as  cruel,  vindictive,  and  unjustifiable.  Distinct  from  either  of 
these  classes  was  the  old  faetion  of  Rugoba,  and  other  persons, 
wholly  discontented,  who  endeavoured  by  every  means  to  esalt 
the  character  of  the  prisoners  and  lower  the  reputation  of  Nana 
Fumuwees.     But   these   indications    of   the   public   mind   only 
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increased  the  wary  circumspection  of  the  minister,  to  whom  the 
elder  of  the  legitimate  sons  of  Rugonath  Rao  early  became  an 
object  of  jealousy.  Graceful  in  his  person,  with  a  handsome  and 
youthful  countenance  which  ensured  favourable  impressions, 
Bajec  Rao  had  the  mildest  manner,  and  an  address  so  insinuating 
that  he  gained  the  good-will  of  all  who  approached  him.  His 
bodily  and  mental  accomplishments  were  equally  extolled  ;  at 
the  ago  of  ninet«en  he  was  an  excellent  horseman,  skilled  in  the 
use  of  the  sword  and  bow  and  allowed  to  be  the  most  expert 
spearaman  in  Gungthuree.  He  was  deeply  read  in  the  Shasters, 
particularly  in  such  parts  as  regard  the  observance  of  cast  ;  and 
of  his  age  no  Pundit  so  learned  had  been  known  in  Maharashtra. 

The  young  Peialiwa,  so  far  from  being  jealous  of  the  superior 
accomplishments  of  his  cousin,  was  pleased  at  hearing  him 
commended,  and  frequently  expressed  a  strong  desiro  to  procure 
his  enlargement  and  cultivate  his  friendship.  In  vain  did  the 
cautious  Nana  Fumuwees  advise  him  to  beware  of  the  sapling. 
however  comelj',  which  sprung  from  the  weakness  of  Rugonath 
Rao  and  the  wickedness  of  Anundee  Bye ;  the  greater  tlie  restraint, 
the  stronger  the  inclination  ;  but  Mahdoo  Rao  was  watched,  and 
Bajee  Rao  was  a  close  prisoner.  The  latter,  however,  having 
discovered  the  favourable  disposition  of  the  Peishwa  towards 
him,  and  having  at  last  gained  Bulwunt  Rao  Nagonath,  he  con- 
veyed a  message  with  assurances  of  respect  and  attachment, 
adding  that  '  he  was  in  confinement  at  Sewneree  and  the  Peishwa 
im<lor  the  control  of  his  minister ; — that  their  condition  as 
prisoners  was  ncaily  similar,  but  that  their  minds  and  affections 
were  free,  and  should  be  devoted  to  each  other ; — that  their 
ancestors  had  dislinguiahetl  themselves,  and  that  the  time  would 
airive,  when  his  couain  and  himself  might  hope  to  emulate  their 
dec<ls,  and  raise  themselves  a  lasting  and  honourable  name.' 
TIiIm  message  W8«  the  commencement  of  a  correspondence,  which 
began  shortly  afti-r  the  return  of  the  army  to  Poena  and  continued 
for  some  time,  till  at  length  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Nana, 
who  betraye<l  a  rage  altogether  unusual  at  the  discovery.  He 
inLiiiiiliiitcly  threw  Bulwunt  Rao  Nagonath  into  a  hill-fort  loaded 
Hjili  iron,*,  Kiiverely  reproaclied  Mahdoo  Rao,  and  rendered  the 
sti'ictncss  of  Bajee  Uao's  confinement  far  more  rigid  than  before. 
Malidiio  Hao  already  galled  by  restraint  and  irritated  by  the 
insidious  messages  of    his  cousin,  was  overwhelmed   with   anger, 
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disappointment,  and  grief  ;  he  refused  absolutely  to  quit  his 
apartment,  and  his  absence  from  bia  usual  place  at  tbe  Durbar 
was  imputed  to  fever.  At  the  Dussera,  which  happened  on  tbe 
22 d  October  and  was  conducted  with  great  splendour,  he 
appeared  amongst  his  troops,  and  in  the  evening  received  his 
chiefs  and  the  ambassadors  at  his  court  in  his  accustomed  manner ; 
but  his  spirit  was  wounded  to  desperation,  a  fixed  melanchDly 
seized  on  his  mind,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  2Sth 
(Oct.  26.)  October  he  deliberately  threw  himself  from  a  terrace 
in  his  palace,  fractured  two  of  his  limbs,  and  was  much 
wounded  by  the  tube  of  a  fountain  on  which  he  tell.'  He  survived 
for  two  days,  and  having  particularly  desired  that  Bajee  Bao 
should  be  placed  on  the  musnud,  he  expired  in  the  Etrms  of  Baba 
Rao  Phurkay,  for  whom  he  had  entertained  a  strong  affection.* 

'  fThe  Archaeological  Survey  Department  has  recently  (1919)  cleared 
away  the  dtSbris  in  the  Shaniwar  Wada,  the  ancient  palace  of  the 
Peahwas  in  Poona,  which  was  burnt  down  in  1840.  The  work  of 
clearance  has  disclosed  an  elaborately  laid-out  garden,  Burrounding 
the  plinth  of  the  ruined  palace,  one  aide  of  which  consiats  of  three 
terraces  provided  with  fountains  and  minute  reservoira  on  the  pattern 
of  the  famous  Shalimar  gardens  of  Lahore  and  Kashmir.  On  the  top 
of  the  plinth  was  found  an  enormous  circular  fountain,  in  the  shape 
of  a  lotuH.  containing  more  than  200  jots.  The  whole  Bystem  of  foun- 
tains and  reservoirs  is  connected  by  pipes  and  ducts  of  pure  copper. 
It  may  have  been  one  of  the  pipes  of  the  large  lotus-ahaped  fountain 
which  caused  fatal  injury  to  Mahdu  Rao  Narayan. 

A  modern  building,  utilised  till  recently  as  a  court,  was  erected  on 
the  plinth  of  the  actual  palace  about  forty  years  after  its  destruction 
by  fire  in  1840.] 

3  [In  a  letter  to  the  Governor-General,  dated  October  27.  1796,  the 
Assistant  Resident  at  Poona  reported,  from  information  received  from 
Bahiru  Pandit,  that  '  on  the  moming  of  the  2dth  instant  while  sitting 
in  an  inner  room  with  Durgabai  (his  maternal  grandmother)  and  aome 
Brahmans,  he  (the  Peshwa)  complained  of  the  heat,  got  up  suddenly 
and  went  to  an  adjoining  terrace,  from  which  he  fell  into  a  fountain 
below  ;  that  the  thigh-bone  is  broken  and  one  arm  and  the  face  much 
bruised,  and  that  he  is  now  in  pain  and  weak.'  The  Peahwa  died 
about  0  p.m.  on  the  27th,  and  his  corpse  was  burnt  the  same  night  on 
the  bank  of  the  river.     (Forrest,  Seleclion»  {Marathd  Series),  i.  539-43.) 

This  Madhu  Rao  Peahwa  was  known  as  '  Savai  Msdhn  Rao  '  to 
distinguish  him  from  the  great  Madhu  Bao,  who  died  in  1772.  '  Savil 
Madhu  Bao'  is  a  term  of  flattery,  meaning  literally  '  a  Madhu  Rao 
and  a  quarter,'  in  the  same  way  that  we  say  in  English  '  There's  a 
horae  and  a  half  for  you,'  meaning  a  very  good  horse  (cf.  SavSi 
Jai  Singh  of  Jaipur).  The  word  Savdi  is  frequently  uaed  in  this  sensa 
in  naming  vessels  and  country  craft  on  the  coast  of  Western  India, 
e.g.  La6A  Savai  ('  gain  and  a  quarter  ').  See  Wilson,  Native  Craft  of 
Bombay  Harbour,   1909,  Bombay  Port  Trust  Recorda.] 
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The  death  of  Mahdoo  Rao  was  an  event  of  such  awful  importance 
to  the  political  existence  of  Nana  Fumuweea,  that  the  considera- 
tion of  its  consequences  withdrew  his  mind  from  the  deep  affliction 
which  the  untimely  end  of  that  amiable  young  prince  would  have 
disposed  him  to  indulge.  He  carefully  suppressed  the  request 
of  Mahdoo  Rao  in  his  cousin's  favour,  dreading  that  by  such  an 
arrangement  he  should  not  only  be  deprived  of  power,  but  perhaps 
of  liberty  and  of  hfe.  His  first  care,  on  ascertaining  the  nature  of 
the  accident,  was  to  send  oft  notice  to  Pureshram  Bhow,  requiring 
his  immediate   attendance  at  Poona  with  every  man  he  could 

collect ;  and  the  day  after  the  Peishwa's  death,  Rughoo- 
(Oct.  28.)  jee  Bhonslay  and  Doulut  Rao  Sindiawere  recalled  for  the 

purpose  of  deliberating  on  the  succession  to  the  musnud. 
Tookajee  Holkar,  being  in  Poona,  immediately  visited  the  minis- 
ter, who  not  only  made  use  of  all  the  popular  prejudice  existing 
against  the  name  of  Rugonath  Rao,  but  described  the  enmity 
which,  from  the  first  dawning  of  reason,  had  been  instilled  into 
Bajee  Rao  by  his  mother,  against  the  whole  of  those  officers  who 
had  now  any  experience  in  the  affairs  of  the  state  ;  he  showed 
the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  connexion  between  his 
family  and  the  English,'  dwelt  upon  the  happy  state  of  prosperity 
and  imion  which  then  prevailed  in  the  Mahratta  empire,  and  en- 
larged on  the  increasing  benefits  to  be  expected,  if  the  existing 
course  of  policy  were  carefully  preserved.  In  these  sentiments 
Holkar  concurred,  and  the  disposition  of  the  other  chiefs  being 
sounded.  Nana  ventured  to  disclose  his  plan  ;  by  suggesting  that 
Yetisooda  Bye,  tlic  widow  of  the  deceased  prince,  who  had  not  yet 
attained  tile  age  of  womanhood,  should  adopt  a  son,  in  whose 
nanie  he  proposed  to  conduct  the  government  as  heretofore. 
Some  objections  were  raised  by  Bsltoba  Tattya,  one  of  the  principal 
ministei'H  of  iSindia,  but  they  were  overruled  by  his  colleague  in 
office  Jooba-Bukhshee,  who  observed  that  their  master  was  too 
'  [■  There  seema  Rreat  reason  to  auppoBe,'  wrote  the  Assistant 
Resident,  Poona.  to  tho  (Jovernor-General  on  October  29,  1795,  '  that 
Kiinii's  principal  nrfiumentH  against  Bajirao'a  BuccsBsion,  partii^ularly 
with  tho  great  Manitha  chieftains  at  the  Crand  National  Council,  will 
lie  driiwii  from  tlio  connexion  between  that  branch  of  the  family 
himI  lis.  My  mrsHagOB  nince  the  accident  of  the  morning  of  the  Zdth 
inutiint  will  probably,  if  he  submits  them  to  the  Council,  tend  in  some 
dt'ijri'ii  to  bnfflo  tlioBe  arguments  ;  and  if  he  withholds  them  from 
llii'ir  knowledge.  I  nhall  perhapB  take  Bome  means  of  bringing  them 
forward  again.'     (Forrest,  Selectiona  {Marathd  Series),  i.  G43.)] 
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young  to  be  able  to  judge  for  himself,  but  he  thought  his  safest 
course  was  to  be  guided  by  the  experience  of  the  elder  chiefs  fuid 
to  follow  the  example  of  Tookajee  Holkar.     At  length,  after  some 

discussion,  the  consent  of  the  principal  chiefs  was  ob- 
iVflfl     ^''^^  ^^  writing,  and  in  the  month  of  January  they 

again  retired  from  Poona. 
In  the  preceding  November,  Mr.  "Malet,  the  Resident  on  the  part 
ot  the  Britiah  Govermnent,  had  made  a  formal  application  to  the 
minister  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  on  what  footing  the 
Mahratta  government  was  to  be  conducted.  Nana  Fumuwees 
replied  that  the  widow  of  the  late  Peishwa  was  to  be  considered 
head  of  the  empire,  until  the  great  officers  of  the  nation  had 
deliberated  upon  the  succession,  when  the  result  should  be  com- 
municated. He  now  therefore  intimated  their  resolution  that 
the  widow  should  adopt  a  son,  to  which  no  objection  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Mftlet  could  be  offered,  and  nothing  was  now  apparently 
wanting  except  the  selection  of  a  child  and  the  performance  of 
the  ceremony.  But  Bajee  Rao,  who  had  obtained  information,  of 
thewholeproceeding,  by  whichhe  was  thus  unjustly  to  be  deprived 
of  his  right,  gave  a  further  specimen  of  his  talent  tor  intrigue,  by 
immediately  taking  advantage  of  the  favourable  disposition 
evinced  towards  him  by  Balloba  Tattya,  opening  a  correspondence 
with  him,  and  in  a  few  months  gaining  him  to  his  cause.  This 
union  was  the  more  important  to  Bajee  Rao,  as  the  death  of  Jooba 
Bukhshee  had  taken  place  a  short  time  before,  and  on  his  death- 
bed he  sent  for  Doulut  Rao  and  expressed  his  regret  for  having 
advised  him  to  accede  to  the  plan  of  adoption,  whilst  a  lizieel 
descendant  of  Ballajee  Wishwanath  remained.  Having  secured 
the  prime  minister,  Bajee  Rao  next  addressed  himself  to  Suidia, 
offering  him  four  lacks  of  rupees  ot  territory  and  whatever  might 
be  the  expenses  ot  his  troops  during  the  time  he  should  require 
their  aid  in  asserting  his  lawful  succession  to  the  Musnud.  This 
offer  was  accepted,  a  formal  agreement  was  drawn  up,  but  it  waa 
scarcely  concluded,  when  the  whole  was  ilivulged  to  Nana  Fumu- 
wees. In  the  greatest  alarm  that  minister  instantly  summoned 
Pureshram  Bhow,  who  marched  from  Tasgaom  to  Poona  witii 
a  body  of  horse  in  forty-eight  hours,  a  distance  of  upwards  of 
120  English  miles.  After  some  deliberation,  it  was  resolved  to 
anticipate  Sindia's  design,  to  release  Bajee  Rao,  and  to  declare 
him  Peishwa.     Pureshram  Bhow  accordingly  proceeded  to  tha 
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fort  of  Sewneree/  and  loade  his  proposals.  Aiurut  Rao  advised 
his  brother  not  to  accept  theiii,  observing  that  these  offers  were 
but  certain  indications  of  Sindia's  sincerity.  Bajee  Rao  did  not 
rely  on  the  good-will  of  either  party,  beyond  the  dictates  of  their 
interests,  and,  if  assured  of  attaining  his  object,  he  would  not  have 
hesitated  ;  he,  however,  urged  many  objections,  though  only  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  satisfactory  assurances.  With  this  view, 
amongst  other  solemn  asseverations,  he  obhged  I'ureshram  Bhow 
to  hold  the  tail  of  a  cow,  and  swear  by  the  holy  Godavery  that 
no  deception  was  intended  ;  after  which  he  descended  from  the 
fort,  and,  accompanied  by  his  brother  Chimnajee  Appa,  set  out 
for  his  future  capital.  Aranit  Rao  by  Pureshram  Bhow'a  orders 
was  detained  in  custody  at  Sewneree. 

Immediately  on  Bajee  Rao's  arrival  at  Poona,  he  had  an 
interview  with  Nana  Furnuwees,  when  they  mutually  promised 
to  bury  all  traces  of  former  enmity  in  oblivion  ;  and  Bajee  Rao, 
on  being  assured  of  the  succession,  promised  to  retain  Nana  at 
the  head  of  his  administration.  To  this  agreement  both  parties 
exchanged  formal  declarations  ^  in  writing. 

Bolloba  Tattya,  on  hearing  of  the  step  which  Bajee  Rao  had 
taken,  was  incensed  at  his  conduct,  but  determined  to  counteract 
the  schemes  of  Nana  Furnuwees.  He  therefore  persuaded 
Sindia,  then  on  the  banks  of  the  Godavery,  to  march  on  Poona 
with  hia  whole  force.  Nana  Furnuwees  was  dismayed  ;  Pureshram 
Bhow  advised  him  to  stand  firm,  to  collect  the  troops,  and  to 
give  battle  ;  but  Nana,  deficient  in  personal  courage,  was  also 
sensible  of  the  superiority  of  Sindia's  army  ;   he  could  not  trust 

'  [i.e.  the  great  hill-fort  of  Shivner,  at  Junnar,  in  which  Sivajl  was 
born.      See  vol,  i.  p,  75,  ante.      [B.a.,  xviii.  pt.  iii,  163  fi.)) 

'  The  following  is  a  translation  of  that  which  was  given  by  Bajee 
Rao  to  Nona  FurnuwesB  : 

■  In  the  presence  of  my  God,  and  from  the  inmost  recesaea  of  ray 
heart,  have  1  rooted  out  every  vestige  of  any  former  act ;  let  all  your 
future  conduct  be  guided  by  the  principles  of  good  faith.  I  will 
never  injure  you  or  yours,  by  word  or  deed  ;  by  any  inward  thought 
or  outward  act  ;  neither  will  1  allow  any  other  person  to  do  so  ;  on 
tliiH  point  I  will  bo  inflexible,  and  will  pay  no  attention  to  the  iugges- 
tionrt  of  otliers.  I  will  not  allow  your  reputation  to  be  sullied,  and 
Hhuuld  aikyone  attempt  to  instil  anything  of  the  kind  into  my  breast, 
1  will  point  him  out  to  you.  I  will  never  release  anyone  from  con- 
(ini'irient  without  your  advice  ;  all  state  affairs  will  be  managed  by 
our  (.'onjunct  counsel.  From  this  day  all  your  acts  are  mine;  aus- 
picion  is  wholly  eradicated  from  my  heart.' 
II — 8 
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Bajee  Boo,  and  he  was  terrified  lest  he  should  fall  a  prisoner  into 
the  hands  of  Balloba  Tattya,  by  whom  he  believed  he  should  be 
put  to  death.  Having  therefore  left  Pvireehram  Bhow  with  Bajee 
Bao  at  Poona,  he  told  the  latter  that,  as  Sindia  was  advancing 
with  intentions  hostile  only  towards  himself,  he  thought  the  best 
means  of  averting  ruinous  civil  diesensions  was  for  him  to  retire 
from  business  and  withdraw  from  the  capital.  He  accordingly 
repaired  first  to  Poorundhur,  and  aft«rwards  to  Satara.  Sindia 
arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Poona,  and  had  a  friendly 
interview  with  Bajee  Bao ;  but  Balloba  Tattya,  although  he 
affected  to  meet  him  with  cordiaUty,  could  not  forget  his  behaviour, 
especially  after  he  had  seen  Amrut  Bao,  whom  ho  removed  from 
Sewneree  to  Jamgaom,  but  did  not  restore  him  to  liberty.'  After 
considering  various  plans,  Balloba  Tattya  at  last  resolved  to  set 
aside  Bajee  Bao,  and  to  raise  both  a  minister  and  a  Peishwa  of 
his  own  ;  for  which  purpose  he  proposed  to  Pureehram  Bhow, 
through  Byhroo  Punt  Mendlee,  that  Mahdoo  Bao's  widow  should 
adopt  Chimnajee  Appa  as  her  son  ;  that  Bajee  Bao  should  he 
placed  in  confinement,  and  that  Pureshram  Bhow  should  conduct 
the  administration.  Pureshram  Bhow  had  begun  to  despise 
Nana  Fumuwees  lor  his  pusillanimous  conduct,  but  he  still  so 
far  respected  his  wisdom  as  to  ask  his  opinion.  Nana  advised 
him  to  accept  what  was  proposed,  but  to  take  care  that  Bajee  Rao 
came  into  his  own  custody.  To  this  last  easential  part  of  the 
advice  no  attention  was  paid  by  Piu'eshram  Bhow.  Balloba 
Tattya  pretended  to  be  partly  influenced  in  the  measure  he  now 
pursued,  by  the  hope  of  rendering  it  in  some  degree  acceptable 
to  Nana  Fumuwees,  lest  the  latter,  in  the  present  state  of  Doulut 
Bao's  inexperience,  should  form  some  confederacy  by  means  of 
the  other  chiefs  against  the  house  of  Sindia.  Balloba  accordingly 
as  soon  as  Nana's  assent  had  been  obtained  made  overturee  for 
a  reconciliation,  to  which  the  latter  made  no  objection. 

Nona's  own  proceedings  in  the  meantime  deserve  notice. 
When  he  quitted  Poorundhur  and  repaired  to  Satara,  he  enter- 
tained some  design  of  emancipating  the  Baja  and  restoring  the 
old  form  of  the  government  of  Sivajee,  as  a  plan  calculated  to 
avert  the  dissensions  that  had  arisen,  and  which  were  likely  to 
1  the  state  ;   but  a  very  few  days  convinced  him  of  the 

re  is  no  reason  assigned  for  hia  not  having  done  so. 
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futility  of  this  Bcheme.  Tiie  Raja,  in  consequence  of  the  treat- 
ment he  had  experienced,  had  no  confidence  in  him.  The  Raja's 
name  was  sufficiently  popular  to  have  brought  many  of  the  most 
warlike  Mahratta  families  to  his  standard  and  to  have  awakened 
a  powerful  interest  amongst  the  descendants  of  the  first  followers 
of  Sivajee,  residing  in  the  wilda  of  the  Mawuls  and  Khoras.  The 
Raja,  though  incapable  of  conducting  atate  affairs  himself,  was 
a  man  of  courage,  and  several  of  hia  relations  were  fit  leaders  for 
any  desperate  enterprise.  But  Nana's  object  was  to  devise 
some  means  of  establishing  a  controlling  authority  over  the 
chiefs  of  the  empire,  not  to  stir  up  a  power  subversive  of  all  order. 
After  a  few  conferences  he  desisted  and  retired  to  Waee,  a  town 
in  the  neighbourhood  ;  but  his  having  entertained  such  a  scheme 
was  so  far  fortunate  for  the  Raja,  that  he  indulged  in  a  little  more 
liberty  and  was  treated  with  greater  kindness  and  consideration. 

When  Nana  Fumuwees  consented  to  the  proposal  of  Balloba 
Tattya  for  adopting  Chimnajee  Appa,  it  became  necessary  to 
obtain  the  Raja's  khUlut  of  investiture  for  the  new  Peishwa; 
on  which  occasion  Nana  came  from  Waee  to  Satara,  and  on  receiv- 
ing the  kkillut,  promised  that,  if  he  ever  had  an  opportunity,  he 
would  endeavour  to  fulfil  the  agreement  made  with  Ram  Raja 
in  the  time  of  Ballajee  Bajee  Rao,  by  putting  the  present 
Raj  a  Shao  in  possession  of  the  territory  promised  by  the  treaty 
of  Sangola, 

Nana  would  have  proceeded  to  Poona,  but  on  finding  that 
Pureshram  Bhow  had  allowed  Sindia'sministertoretain  the  person 
of  Bajee  Rao.  he  suspected,  and  with  good  reason,  that  the  whole 
was  a  scheme  to  entice  him  into  the  power  of  Balloba  Tattya  ; 
and,  therefore,  although  he  forwarded  the  kkillut,  he  himself 
remained  at  Waee. 

Bajee  liao  was  still  ignorant  of  the  plot  which  had  been  formed 
against  him,  and  the  manner  of  disclosing  it  is  too  characteristic, 
not  only  of  the  period  but  of  the  future  wayg  of  the  Poona  court, 
to  bo  omitted.  Some  demands  for  money  on  account  of  Sindia's 
expenses  were  made  on  Bajee  Rao,  and  upon  his  expressing 
inability  to  comply  with  them,  they  were  urged  in  a  tone  which 
proiliicwl  altercation,  and  Siiidia,  pretending  to  take  offence  at 
the  mantior  of  Bajee  Kao's  refusal,  begged  permission  to  return  to 
HiiKioostan.  Bajee  Rao,  as  had  been  foreseen,  immediately 
repaired  to  Sindia's  camp  for  the  purpose  of  privately  expostu- 
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lating ;  he  was  there  detained  in  argument  until  late  in  the  evening, 
when  the  conference  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  int«Uigence  of 
Pureshram  Show's  having  carried  off  Chimnajee  Appa  ;  no  one, 
it  was  pretended,  knew  whither,  but  it  was  supposed,  to  Satara. 
Bajee  Rao,  alarmed  and  astonished,  begged  of  Sindia  to  pursue 
him  ;  but  the  uncertainty  of  their  route,  the  strength  of  their 
party,  and  the  darkness  of  the  night  were  urged  against  this 
proposal.  A  request,  however,  to  be  allowed  to  continue  under 
Sindia's  protection  during  the  night,  was  readily  granted,  and  nest 
day  he  discovered  the  snare,  upon  being  advised  to  remain,  as 
any  place  beyond  the  precincts  of  Sindia's  camp  was  unsafe  for 
His  Highness. 

In  the  meantime  Pureshram  Bhow  and  Baba  Rao  Phurkay 
had  merely  conveyed  Chinmajee  Appa  into  the  city  of  Poena  { 
but  Chimnajee  positively  refused  to  beoonie  a  party  in  the  unjust 
usurpation  of  his  brother's  rights,  and  compulsion  only  induced 
him  to  bear  his  share  in  it.  He  was  adopted  by  the  name  of 
Chimnajee  Mahdoo  Rao,  and  formally  invested  as  Peishwa  on 
the  26th  May. 

The  pecuniary  difficulties  of  Sindia,  and  the  distress  of  his  army, 
were  not  fictitious.  Pureshram  Bhow,  on  being  appointed  minister, 
had  promised  to  raise  money,  and  for  this  purpose  offered  to 
restore  the  minister  of  Nizam  Ally,  Musheer  Ool  Moolk,  to  liberty, 
on  condition  of  receiving  a  portion  of  the  balance  of  three  crores  of 
rupees,  due  by  the  treaty  of  Kurdla.  Musheer  Ool  Moolk  said 
he  could  only  use  his  endeavours  ;  but  upon  this  promise  he  was 
released  from  confinement,  permitted  to  encamp  in  the  environs 
of  the  city,  and  in  a  short  time  was  surrounded  by  a  considerable 
retinue. 

The  day  after  the  installation  of  the  new  Peishwa,  Pureshram 
Bhow  proposed  that  Nana  Fumuweea  should  come  to  Poooa, 
meet  and  be  reconciled  to  Balloba  Tattya,  and  afterwards  assume 
the  civil  administration  in  the  new  Peishwa's  government ;  whilst 
the  command  of  the  troops  and  all  military  an-Migementa  should 
remain  with  himself.  In  reply  to  this  proposal,  Nana  Fumuwees 
requested  that  Pureshram  Show's  eldest  son.  Hurry  Punt,  might 
be  sent  to  Waee  for  the  purpose  of  clearly  settling  some  prelimi- 
naries ;  but,  instead  of  coming  as  an  envoy,  Hurry  Punt  crossed 
the  Neera  at  the  head  of  tour  or  five  thousand  chosen  hoTM, 
a    circumstance    that    in    itself    naturally    eiccited    suspicions. 
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which  were  strengthened  by  a  secret  letter  from  Baba  Rao 
Phurkay,  advising  him  to  seek  his  own  safety  without  a 
moment's  delay. 

The  fortunes  of  Nana  Fumuwees  were  now  in  the  general 
opinion,  and  perhaps  in  bis  own,  desperate  ;  but  on  being  forced 
to  abandon  half  measures,  into  which  he  was  misled  by  a  timid 
disposition,  the  vigour  of  his  judgement,  the  fertility  of  his  ex- 
pedients, the  extent  of  his  influence,  and  the  combination  of 
instruments  which  he  called  into  action,  surprised  alt  India,  and 
from  his  European  contemporaries  procured  for  him  the  name  of 
'  the  Mahrattft  Machiavei.' 

When  he  saw  the  danger  imminent,  he  immediately  fled  from 
Waee  towards  the  Concan,  blocked  up  the  passes  in  his  rear,  threw 
a  strong  garrison  into  Pertabgurh,  and,  on  arriving  at  the  village 
of  Mhar,'  his  first  care  was  to  put  the  fort  of  Raigurh  in  the  best 
state  of  defence.  Balloba  Tattya  proposed  that  he  should  be 
followed  up  without  delay,  and  offered  some  of  Sindia's  regular 
infantry  for  the  purpose  ;  but  Pureshram  Bbow,  influenced  by 
secret  weli-wishers  of  Nana,  objected  to  the  employment  of 
coercive  measures,  although  his  hostility  to  Nana  Fumuwees  was 
soon  after  avowed  by  his  giving  up  Nana'a  Jagheer  lands  to 
Sindia  and  sequestrating  his  houses  and  property  in  Poena  for  hie 
own  use.  The  ostensible  property,  however,  of  Nana  Fumuwees 
boi'o  but  an  insignificant  proportion  to  the  extent  of  his  concealed 
wealth.  It  is  a  common  report  that  he  carried  with  him,  when  he 
quitted  Poona.  hoards  of  gold,  the  accumulated  treasures  of  the 
Pei^sbwas  ;  but,  as  already  stated  on  the  authority  of  their 
accounts,  the  Peishwa'^,  up  to  the  time  of  the  first  Mahdoo  Rao, 
wert'.  ill  debt  and  were  always  embarrassed,  so  that  the  riches  of 
Nana  Funuiweos,  which  were  without  doubt  considerable,  must 
have  lieen  saved  during  his  own  administration.  His  funds 
were  st'cretly  depa-iitoU  in  different  places,  or  lodged  in  the  hands 
of  agi'iits  in  various  parts  of  In<iia,  so  that  he  could  command  them 
with  proinptitiido  in  case  of  emergency  ;  but  the  secret  of  their 
di-prisit   and    of    his.  management  remains  a  mystery,  a  subject 

■  [Muhiiil  (MliHr)  is  now  the  headquarters  of  a  iSluka  in  KolSba 
DiHlricf,  Willi  n  Inrjjo  sea-borne  trade.  The  Buddhist  caves  of  Pale 
(a. II.  HM)|  are  two  miles  from  the  town,  and  Raigarh  fort  is  within 
ertsy  ruacli  of  i(.  Tlie  Poshwa  took  refuge  in  Mahad  when  Holkar 
seized  I'oona  in  1802.  In  1818  a  force  under  Colonel  Prother  occupied 
Maliud  without  opposition.     (t.O.  Bom.,  1909,  U.  138-7.)] 
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of  some  ciirioaity,  and  the  theme  of  many  wonders  and  impoaitioDB 
amongst  the  Mahratta  vulgar. 

The  revolution  which  had  taken  place  naturally  tended  t« 
unite  Bajee  Rao  and  Nana  Fumuwees ;  and  a  secret  intercourse 
was  carried  on  between  them  through  the  medium  of  an  individual 
who  afterwards  became  conspicuous.  In  the  service  of  Nana 
Foorundhuree  there  was  a  Mahratta  Sillidai',  the  natural  son  of 
the  Patell  of  the  viUage  of  Wangapoor  near  Poorundhur,  who  had 
contrived  to  attract  the  notice  of  Bajee  Rao  when  he  was  taken 
from  confinement  at  Sewneree,  and  who  was  afterwards  permitted 
by  Nana  Foorundhuree  to  ent«r  Bajee  Rao's  aorvice.  Ballajee 
KoonjuT,'  for  such  was  the  name  of  the  Sillidar,  perceiving  the 
situation  of  affairs,  although  he  had  little  opportunity  of  consult- 
ing his  master,  visited  Nana  Furnuwees  at  Mhar,  and  conveyed 
the  most  friendly  declarations  and  assiu'ances  on  the  part  of 
Bajee  Rao,  begging  of  Nana  to  exert  himself  in  their  mutual 
behalf.  No  excitement  to  exertion  was  necessary  ;  Nana  Fumu- 
wees had  every  engine  at  work.  Baba  Rao  Phurkay.  in  command 
of  the  Peishwa's  household  troops,  had  engaged  to  bring  them  over 
to  him.  Tookftjee  Holkar's  whole  power  and  influence  were  ready 
at  his  signal,  and  he  had  opened  a  negotiation  with  Sindia,  through 
Ryajee  Patell,  whom  he  knew  to  be  inimical  to  Balloba  Tattya, 
offering  to  Sindia  the  Jagheer  of  Pureshram  Bhow  Futwurdhun, 
the  fort  of  Ahmednugur  with  territory  yielding  ten  lacks  of  nipeea, 
on  condition  that  he  would  place  Balloba  Tattya  in  confinement, 
establish  Bajee  Rao  on  the  muanud,  and  return  with  his  army  to 
Hindoostan.  Thus  far  of  hia  plana  Nana  Furnuweoa  communi- 
cated to  Ballajee  Koonjur,  for  Bajee  Rao'a  information. 

This  period  of  the  revolution  brought  jnany  persons  into  notice, 
although  none  so  obscure  as  the  individual  just  mentioned. 
Of  these,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  was  the  person  emplo3red 

'  [Balajl  Kunjar  (Ballajee  Koonjur)  had  bean  employed  by  Puran- 
dhare  in  collecting  revenue  In  Khandesh,  and  became  a  kind  of  ordeilf 
officer  to  Bajlrao,  to  whom  on  one  occasion  he  lent  8,000  rupeea. 
Baj!rao  subsequently  appointed  him  minister  with  a  salary  of  30,000 
rupees  a  year.  On  the  defeat  of  Bajlrao  at  Poena  in  IS02,  BdUjI 
Kiioiar  urged  the  Peshwa  to  form  an  alliance  with  Sindia  rather  than 
with  the  British.  He  remained  with  Sindia  till  a  short  time  prior  to 
his  death  at  Pandharpur  in  1816.  His  family  was  granted  a  penaion 
by  the  British  Government,  in  addition  to  the  rights  and  allowanoM 

of  Sar  Pateiki  or  head  patelehip  of  Foona.     (Forrest,  SeledUma  (MaitllU 

Series),  i.  682.11 
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by  Nana  Furnuweea  to  negotiate  with  Ryajee  Pat«ll  in  order  to 
bring  over  Sindia ;  the  name  of  this  man  was  Sukaram  Ghatgay 
of  the  Kagul  family,  whose  ancient  title,  as  already  mentioned, 
was  Shirzoe  Rao,'  Sukaram,  having  had  a  quarrel  with  hia  re- 
lation Yeswunt  Rao  Ghatgay,  the  brother-in-law  of  the  Raja 
of  Kolapoor,  concerning  the  hereditary  rights  in  their  native 
village,  they  took  up  arms  to  assert  them.  Sukaram  being 
defeated  was  obliged  to  fly  from  the  Kolapoor  territory,  and  seek 
shelter  with  Pureshram  Bhow,  iftto  whose  service  he  entered, 
and  afterwards  exchanged  it  for  that  of  Nana  Fumuweea,  who 
gave  him  the  command  of  one  hundred  horse.  When  Nana 
quitted  Poona,  Sukaram  Ghatgay  entered  S India's  service, 
where  he  obtained  a  similar  command.  He  was  of  an  active, 
bold,  intriguing  disposition  ;  and  by  his  address  had  gained  the 
good-will  of  Ryajee  Patell.  He  was  also  at  this  time  much  courted 
by  Sindia,  by  reason  of  the  reputed  beauty  of  hia  daughter,  whom 
Sindia  wished  to  espouse  ;  and  Sukaram,  who  regarded  his  own 
aggrandizement  more  than  the  dignity  of  his  houae,  which  would  be 
tarnished  by  his  giving  a  genuine  daughter  of  the  Kagulkur 
Ghatgay  to  the  spurious  offspring  of  the  Patells  of  Kunneirkheir, 

■  [According  to  the  history  of  the  family  published  in  Forrest's 
Selections  (Mardlhd  Series),  Sakharam  (Sukaram)  and  his  brother 
Vishvaarao  Ghatge  (Ghatgay)  were  originally  Sildhdari,  providing  ten 
horse  each,  under  Parasuram  Bhau  Patvardhan.  Vishvasrao  married 
the  daughter  of  the  Raja  of  Kolhapur,  who  gave  her  the  village  ot 
Kfigal  in  dowry.  On  this  occasion  both  brothers,  who  ha4  inherited 
the  title  of  SarJI  Rao  (Shirzee  Rao)  conferred  upon  their  father  by 
the  Kolhapur  RajiL,  left  the  service  of  Parasuram  Bhau  and  entered 
that  of  Kolhapur.  On  the  death  of  Vishvaarao  and  his  wife,  KSgal 
fell  into  the  possession  of  Sakharam,  who  eventually  quitted  Kolhapur 
and  entered  Daulat  Rao  Sindia's  service.  When,  as  a  result  of  Para- 
suruin  Bhau'a  death  in  action  against  Kolhapur,  Sindia's  forces  were 
about  to  besiege  Kolhapur,  Sakharam  Ghatge  procured  the  with- 
drawal of  the  troops  and  received  in  return  from  the  Kolhapur  Rajtl 
the  district  of  Kagal  in  perpetuity.     [Forrest,  ibid.,  i.  676.)] 

Broughton,  who  met  Sakharam  Qhatge  in  Sindia's  camp  in  180B, 
describes  him  as  '  a  stout,  square-built  man  not  more  than  Sve  feet 
high  !  his  features  coarse  and  large,  especially  his  eyes,  which  are 
grey  and  uncommonly  penetrating.  His  countenance  is  just  what 
his  character  would  lead  one  to  expect ;  strongly  marked  and  express- 
ing, in  legible  characters,  cunning,  cruelty  and  daring  ferocity  ;  yet 
there  is  a  certain  quickness  in  his  address  and  manner  of  speaking 
that  indicates  talents  and  genius.  His  complexion  is  fail',  and  what 
Utile  hair  lie  has  is  quite  grey.'  [Leilera  from  a  MahraUn  Cnm-p, 
Constable,  1892,  p.  50.)| 
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was  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  the  alliance  ;  though,  to  enhance 
the  favour  of  ultimate  compliance,  he  raised  numerous  objoctione 
to  the  match. 

By  the  aid  of  such  an  agent,  Nana  Furnuwees  was  succeaaful 
in  gaining  over  Sindia  to  his  cause  ;  and  this  secret  having  been 
communicated  to  Baba  Rao  Phurkay  and  others  of  the  party, 
they  became  less  circumspect  in  their  preparations.  Bajee  Rao, 
in  the  midst  of  Sindia's  camp,  assisted  by  his  father's  friend,  the 
veteran  Mannajee  Phakray,'  used  supplies  of  money  furnished  by 
Nana  Furnuwees  in  levying  troops  in  that  situation.  These 
imprudent  proceedings  were  discovered  by  Balloba  Tattya. 
Baba  Rao  Phurkay  was  seized  and  imprisoned  in  the  fort  of 
Chakun,  but  his  Carcoon,  Naroo  Punt  Chuckurdeo,  a  very  active 
officer,  escaped  by  concealing  himself  in  the  camp  of  Musheer 
Ool  Moolk.  Neelkunt  Rao  Purbhoo  and  Mallojee  Ghorepuray, 
two  chiefs  of  their  party,  had  a  few  minutes  to  prepare  for  defence  ; 
they  repulsed  the  troops  sent  to  apprehend  them,  and  at  the 
head  of  a  few  followers  made  good  their  retreat  from  Poona  to 
the  strong  range  of  hills  south  of  the  Neera. 

Bajee  Rao's  place  of  encampment,  within  Sindia's  lines,  was 
surrounded,  and  water  was  cut  off.  The  troops  he  had  assembled 
were  permitted  to  disperse,  but  Mannajee  Phakray  enjoined  them 
to  meet  him  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Waee,  where  they  assembled 
accordingly,  and  were  promptly  joined  by  Neelkunt  Rao  and 
Mallojee    Ghorepuray.     Nana    Fumuwees    supplied    them    with 

'  Mr.  Tone,  who  was  at  Poona  during  the  progress  of  these  intrigues, 
published  three  letters  from  the  18th  June  to  the  19th  December, 
giving  an  account  of  the  extraordinary  affairs  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded. T  depend  on  better  materials,  but  I  have  examined  atten- 
tively all  which  that  intelligent  gentleman  wrote  ceapecting  the 
Mahrattas.  What  he  saw  may  be  relied  upon  ; — as  to  what  he  beard, 
I  am  less  surprised  that  he  should  have  fallen  into  error,  than  that 
he  should  have  obtained  information  so  nearly  correct.  He  describes 
Mannajee  Phakray,  as  '  an  officer  of  high  military  reputation,  and  so 
disfigured  with  wounds,  as  to  have  scarcely  the  appearance  of  a  human 
creature.'  '  Mannajee,'  say  thp  old  Sillidars  of  the  present  day,  '  waa 
the  last  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  was  worthy  to  wear  a  bangle  on  hia 
horse's  leg,  for  he  never  showed  his  back  to  a  foe.' 

Mr.  Tone's  description  of  Bajee  Bao  at  this  period,  except  that 
Bajee  Bao  was  not  so  old  as  he  supposes,  coincides  with  that  of  hia 
own  countrymen.  '  Bajee  Reio,'  says  Mr.  Tone,  '  is  about  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  light  complexioned,  and  rather  above  the  middlfl 
'  'a  person  is  graceful,  and  his  manner  strongly  impressive  ;  his 
is  roanly,  sensible,  and  majestic'  i 
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money,  directed  them  to  take  up  a  position  at  the  Salpee  Ghaut, 
where,  being  assisted  by  Nana's  friend  Bujaba  Seroolkur  in  raising 
troops,  they  soon  collected  ten  thousand  men,  upon  which  they 
declared  for  Bajee  Rao. 

Balloba  Tatty  a.  unconscious  of  the  inextricable  and  extensive 
toils  which  Nana  was  weaving  around  him,  attributed  the  whole 
plot  to  Bajee  Rao,  and  therefore  determined  to  send  him  off 
a  prisoner  to  Hindoostan.  He  was  dispatched  accordingly 
under  the  care  of  Sukharam  Ghatgay,  to  whom  the  command 
of  his  escort  was  entrusted.  But  Bajee  Rao,  aware  of  the  moat 
likely  means  of  gaining  Sindia,  employed  all  his  eloquence  to 
induce  Ghatgay  to  give  his  daughter'  to  Sindia  in  marriage,  on 
condition  of  Bajee  Rao's  being  elevated  to  the  musnud  ;  and  of 
preventing  his  being  carried  out  of  the  Decean,  lest  Nana  Fumu- 
wees.  even  if  successful,  should  take  advantage  of  his  absence 
to  exclude  him  from  the  succession.  Ghatgay  at  first  declared 
it  to  be  impossible,  but  at  last,  pretending  to  be  won  over,  he 
agreed  to  give  his  daughter  on  the  following  conditions  ; — that 
Bajee  Rao  should  authorize  him  to  promise  Sindia  two  crores  of 
rupees  in  ready  money  on  his  becoming  Peishwa ;  that,  when. 
Peishwa,  he  should  get  him  (Ghatgay)  appointed  Sindia's  prime 
minist«r  ;  and  that  he  should  also  endeavour  to  obtain  for  him 
the  village  of  Kagul  in  Enam.  Having  assented  to  these  con- 
ditions, Bajee  Rao  feigned  sickness,  and  Ghatgay  remained  with 
him  on  the  banks  of  the  Paira. 

At  Poona  great  preparations  were  going  forward.  Musheer 
Ool  Moolk  was  permitted  by  Pureshram  Bhow  to  raise  troops, 
for  the  piu'pose,  as  the  former  pretended,  of  assisting  to  reduce 
Nana  Furnuwees  and  the  force  which  had  declared  for  Bajee 
Rao.  Holkar's  and  Sindia's  troops  were  held  in  readiness  appar- 
ently for  the  same  purpose,  and  after  the  Dussera,  which  happened 

'  [Ghiitge'e  daughter  was  known  as  the  BSiza  Bai.  When  Daulat 
Bbo  Sindia  dietl  on  March  21,  1827,  she  was  allowed  by  the  Oovern- 
ment  of  India  to  adopt  a  boy  as  his  HUeeesaor  ;  but  she  tried  to  keep 
all  power  in  her  own  hands.  The  young  Maharaja  fled  from  her  and 
took  refuRo  in  the  ReBidency  in  October  1832.  He  waa  obhged  to  do 
ao  again  in  the  following  year.  The  troops  then  revolted  gainst 
the  Biliia  Biii,  and  competteit  her  to  retire  to  Dholpur.  This  put  an 
end  to  hor  political  activity.  Ultimately  she  was  allowed  to  return 
to  Cwalior,  ami  died  there  in  1802.  (Malleson,  The  Native  StateB  of 
Indin,  pp.  lUO-4.)  Koe  Sleeman's  Rambtei,  ed.  V.  A.  Smith,  ISIS, 
p.  303  n.  ;    and  footnote  on  p.  244,  alUe.)^ 
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on  the  1 1th  October,  the  regular  battalions  in  the  Peishwa's  service 
under  Mr.  Boyd,'  marched  to  the  Neera  bridge,  and  a  brigade  of 
Sindia's  regulars  proceeded  towarda  Kaigurh.  These  movementa 
were  made  by  Pureshram  Bhow  himself,  or  artfully  suggested  by 
some  conapirators,  in  order  to  veil  the  deception  about  to  be 
practised  on  him  and  Bolloba  Tattya. 

The  schemes  of  Nana  Fumuwees  were  now  matured.  In  ad- 
dition to  what  has  been  explained,  hehad  incited  the  Raja  of 
Kolapoor  to  attack  the  districts  of  Pureshram  Bhow  ;  he  had 
obtained  Nizam  Ally's  approbation  of  the  draft  of  a  treaty,  ' 
afterwards  settled  on  the  8th  Octobpr  with  Musheer  Ool  Moolk, 
the  basis  of  which  was  to  be  the  establishment  of  Bajee  Bao  on 
the  musnud  and  his  own  re-establishment  as  minist«r ;  for 
which,  the  territory  ceded  to  the  Peishwa  by  the  convention  of 
Kurdla  was  to  be  restored,  and  the  balance  of  the  stipulated 
money-payment  remitted.  The  entire  remission  of  the  Chouth 
of  Beder  was  also  demanded  by  Nizam  Ally,  but  Nana  Fumuweea 
replied  that  he  could  not  yield  that  point  without  the  previous 
sanction  of  Bajee  Bao,  to  whose  approval  indeed  the  whole 
was  declaredly  subject.' 

'  [Mr.,  i.e.  Colonel,  J.  P.  Boyd  was  an  American,  who  was  flrst 
eng^ed  by  the  Nizam  at  the  instance  of  the  British  Oovemment,  aa 
a  counterpoise  to  the  influence  of  the  Frenchman  Raymond.  He 
commanded  a  corps  of  1,800,  which  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Kharda 
in  1795.  In  1796,  when  Raj'mond  was  at  t,he  height  of  hia  power  and 
was  supposed  to  be  about  to  attack  the  British  Resident's  camp,  Boyd 
and  another  adventurer,  Fingloas,  paraded  their  troops  and  declarod 
for  the  Company.  A  few  months  later  disputes  arose,  and  Boyd 
left  the  Nizam's  service,  taking  his  troops  with  him.  He  then  entered 
the  Peshwa's  service  on  a  salary  of  Rs.  3,000  a  month,  and  in  1760 
took  part  in  the  operations  which  resulted  in  the  enthronement  aa 
Peshwa  of  Bajirao  II.  In  17B7  he  was  in  command  of  the  Peshwa's 
regular  brigade,  but  disappears  from  history  after  the  dieturbanoea 
which  took  place  that  year  in  Poona.  (Compton,  MiliMry  AdverUurtra, 
Ac  .  pp   34()-l.)! 

'  As  this  IB  the  treaty  of  Mhar  mentioned  in  the  treaty  of  Baesein, 
the  stipulations  of  which  were  perhaps  not  fully  understood  by  the 
Marquis  Wellesley,  when,  in  subsequent  negotiations  with  Bajae 
Kao,  he  insisted  so  particularly  on  their  being  recognized.  I  shall  here 
detail  them  more  particularly. 

The  preliminary  of  the  treaty  sets  forth  that,  confusion  having 
arisen  m  the  affairs  of  the  Peishwa,  Nana  Fumuwees  has  removed  to 
Mhar,  Find  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  order,  he,  as  chief  director 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Peishwa,  calls  for  the  interposition  of  Nizam  Ally, 
through  his  pnme  minister  Azim  Ool  Oomrah  (Musheer  Ool  Moolk) 
with  whom  he  concludes  the  following  agreement.     Nizam  Ally  ia  to 
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A  negotiation  with  Rughoojee  Bhonslay  had  been  equally 
Buccessful.  To  him  Nana  promised  fifteen  lacks  of  rupees  for  his 
immediate  expenses  ;  the  district  of  Mundelah,  and  the  fort  o£ 
Chooreeagurh  with  its  dependencies.  Three  thousand  horse, 
which  by  treaty  he  was  bound  to  fumiah  when  required,  were 
now  only  to  be  called  for  on  emergencies.  Some  other  advantages 
were  also  held  out,  and  Rughoojee  had  solemnly  promised  hia 
support.' 

(Oct.  27.) — The  principal  powers  having  been  thus  secured,  the 
English  having  also  expressed  their  approbation  of  Bajee  Rao's 
being  elevated  to  the  musnud,  Sindia,  on  the  27th  October,  arrested 
Balloba  Tattya.  and  sent  a  body  of  ,  his  troops,  accompanied 
by  some  of  those  of  Musheer  Ool  Moolk,  both  parties  under 
the  direction  of  Naroo  Punt  Chuckurdeo,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing 
Pureshram  Bhow.  Naroo  Punt,  however,  being  deairous  of  ap- 
prising one  of  his  associates,  named  Pureshram  Punt  Wydh,  wrote 
him  a  note,  which  was  carried  by  mistake  to  Pureahram  Bhow 
Putwurdhun  ;  the  latter  on  reading  it  instantly  got  ready  a 
body  of  horse,  and  having  taken  with  him  Chimnajee  Appa, 
fled  with  precipitation  to  Sewneree ;  but  he  waa  quickly  pur- 
sued and  compelled  to  surrender.  Anund  Bao  Rastia  having 
becoino  security  for  his  safe  custody,  he  was  delivered  over  to 

IJaji^e  Rao  was  now  brought  back,  and  encamped  at  I^orygaoni,* 

Bend  an  army  of  15,000  man,  with  a  troin  of  artillery,  to  unite  with 
thoM  i;f  Nana  and  Rughoojee  Bhonslay,  in  restoring  Bajee  Rao.  In 
this  uUianrf,  Nana  (^ngat;es  for  the  neutrality,  and  even  for  the  prob- 
alile  co-o|ieration  of  the  English.  The  territory  and  the  bills  for 
the  inonoy-iHiyment  exacted  from  Nizam  Ally  at  Kurdla,  to  be  restored, 
Nixiim  Ally's  rifiht  to  certain  districts  near  Delhi  was  confirmed. 
All  contPHted  points  to  be  mutually  relinquished,  and  the  Mahratta 
claims  Holtleti  annually.  Ths  Chouth  of  the  Soobeh  of  Beder  being 
consiilirml  as  tiie  luujun  or  private  hereditary  property  of  the  Peishwa, 
Nana  Fiirniiwcm  can  only  recommend  ite  being  i^eded  to  Nizam  Ally 
l)y  H«jif>  Rao.  Two  lacks  of  rupees  to  be  advanced  to  Nizam  Ally 
for  PKiM-nnpH.  The  English  to  be  engaged  by  Nana  Fumuwees  to 
intoriiiJHi',  in  case  Tl]J|joo  should  attack  the  poBsesBions  of  Nizam  Ally, 
whilst  the  army  of  the  latter  is  employed  in  the  Mahratta  t«rritoriea. 
Fucilives  from  the  dominions  of  Nizam  Ally  to  be  given  up,  and  Bajee 
Rao's  Hiijnaluro  to  (hcse  articles  to  be  obtained. 

'  t'lipy  of  the  ori|;inat  treaty. 

'  IKorcRBOii  (Korygaom),  now  in  the  Sirur  Idluka,  lies  sixteen  miles 
north-oast  of  I'oona.  It  subsequently  became  famo'js  as  the  scene 
of  the  battle  in  which  Captain  Staunton  with  600  native  infantry. 
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on  the  Beema,  eighteen  milea  from  Poona.  Amrut  Rao  and  Baba 
Rao  Phurkay  were  released,  and  Nana  Fumuwees  having  joined 
his  army  at  the  Salpoe  Ghaut,  the  infantry  under  Mr.  Boyd 
having  likewise  placed  themselves  under  his  orders,  he  commenced 
his  march  for  the  capital.  But  on  the  rout«,  havii^  received  a 
note  from  Bajee  Rao  which  hinted  at  the  tardiness  of  his  pro- 
ceodings,  he  immediately  took  the  alarm  and,  before  he  would 
advance,  insisted  upon  receiving  a  written  declaration  from 
Bajee 'Rao  that  he  intended  no  treachery  towards  him  ;  and 
that  in  case  of  desiring  to  resign  hia  situation  as  minister,  he  might 
be  permitted  to  retire  where  his  person  and  property  would 
be  secure,  A  treaty  of  guarantee  was  at  the  same  time  entwed 
into  by  Nizam  Ally  and  Sindia,  agreeing  to  establish  Bajee  Rao  on 
the  musnud,  and  to  reinstate  Nana  Fumuwees  as  prime  minister  ; 
but  they  also,  with  a  view  ot  securii^  themselves,  agreed  to  oblige 
the  latter  to  fulfil  the  articles  of  the  reapeciitie  treaties  which 
he  had  made  with  them  ;  an  extraordinary  oversight  on  the  part 
of  Sindia,  wlio  does  not  appear  to  have  known  the  particulars  of 
the  agreement  with  Nizam  Ally,  or  at  all  events  to  have  considered 
how  much  he  should  become  a  loser  by  the  relinquishment  of  the 
territory  and  arrears  of  tribute  obtained  by  the  treaty  of  Kurdla. 
These   preliminaries   being   adjusted,   Nana   Fumuwees 


eturned   to   Poona  and   resumed   the  duties  of    prime 


(Nov. 

minister  on  the  25th  November.  The  insignia  «. 
investiture  having  been  procured  from  Satara,  Bajee  Rao  waa  at 
last  seated  on  the  musnud  4th  December.  1796.'  It  was  declared 
by  a  council  of  Shaatrees  that  the  relationship  between  the  late 
Peishwa,  Mahdoo  Rao  Narrain,  and  the  sons  of  Ri^onath  Bao 
prevented  the  widow  of  the  former  from  adopting  the  second 
cousin  of  his  father  ;  the  adoption  was  therefore  declared  illegal 
and  annulled.  The  Shaatrees  who  had  performed  the  ceremony 
were  expelled.     Chiranajee  Appa,  though  he  had  act«d  on  com- 

300  irregular  native  horse  and  24  Madras  artillerymen,  defeated  the 
Peshwa'a  army  of  20,000  on  January  1,  1818.  A  stone  obelisk  com- 
memoratea  the  gallant  fight.  [B.O.,  xviii.  pt.  iii,  244  ft,  ;  I.O.  Bom., 
1909.  i.  319,  520.]] 

'  [The  ceremony  of  investiture  took  place  about  midnight  OD 
Decemb«r  4,  Abba  Selukar  (Aba  Shelookur)  having  arrived  front 
Satara  in  the  afternoon  with  the  insignia  of  the  PeHhwaship.  BaghujI 
Bhoale,  Daulat  Rao  Sindia,  Holkar  and  the  Maakaria  were  not 
present  at  the  ceremony.  {Forrest,  Seiecftona  (Maratha  Series),  i. 
646.)! 
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pulaion,,  was  obliged   to  undergo  some  penance  to  atone  for  the 
deed,  but  he  was  shortly  after  appointed  by  his  brother  to  the 
government   of   Guzerat,   which   was   however   merely   nominal,  ' 
and  the  active  duties  of  it  were  performed  by  hia  deputy  Abfc 
Shelookur.' 

'  When  not  particularly  specified,  the  whole  of  the  foregoing  chapter 
is  on  the  authority  of  original  Mahratta  letters  and  papers  ;  Bombay 
records  ;    Mahratta, MSS.  ;    and  from  many  oonversattona  with  actors 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

FROM   A.D.     1797    TO    A.D.     1798. 

A.D.  1797. — Nana  Fdbnuwees  was  aasisted  in  the  ministry 
by  Trimbuck  Rao  Pursooree.  Karoo  Punt  Chuckurdeo  had  chief 
conomand  of  the  army,  whi»h,  from  the  late  diaaensions,  was  in 
a  very  disorderly  state  ;  and  one  desperate  affray  took  place  in 
the  streets  of  Poona  between  a  body  of  Arabs  and  a  party  of 
Mr.  Boyd's  Sepoys,  in  which  upwards  of  a  hundred  persona  were 
killed,  and  a  great  part  of  the  shops  and  warehouses  in  the  bazaar 
plundered  during  the  tumult. 

The  fort  of  Ahmednugur  and  the    dependent  distrieta  were 

made  over  to  Sindia  as  promised,  and  he  was  left  at  liberty  to 

reduce   the    Jagheer    of    Pureshram    Bhow   as    he   might   find 

opportunity.     The  articles  of  agreement  with  Rughoojee 

'^?Y  Bhonslay  were  also  fulfilled  and  he  departed  for 
Nagpoor  ;  but  Bajee  Rao  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty  of 
Mhar  concluded  with  Xizam  Ally,  unless  greatly  modified  ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  Muaheer  Ool  Moolk  quitted  Poona, 
without  taking  leave  of  the  Peishwa,  and  returned  highly  inconsed 
to  Hyderabad.  There  was  at  that  time  no  envoy  at  the  Nizam's 
coiu't,  Govind  Eao  Pingley  being  at  Poona ;  but  his  agent  named 
Sewdasheo  Mankesir.^  a  person  whom  we  shall  hereafter  have 
frequent  occasion  to  notice,  and  whom  Pingley  kept  at  the  court 
of  Nizam  Ally  in  the  humble  capacity  of  a  newswriter,    was 

'  Generally  bo  written  by  the  English  ;  properly,  however,  it  ia 
Mankeshwur.  [Sadashiv  Pant  Mankeshvar  (SewdaahBo  Mankeeir), 
commonly  called  Bhau  Mankeshvar,  was  a  Deshasth  Brahman,  whoa« 
family  for  many  generations  had  filled  the  office  of  Deehpande  of  Tom- 
bumi.  near  Pandharpur,  After  Bajiroo'e  restoration  in  1803,  Sadaahiv 
Pant  became  chief  minister  with  a  Soron/am^ amounting  annually  to 
l,26,000rui>ees.  Hediedin  181T,andhispoBaeaaionspBseed to adistant 
relative,  Lakshmanrao,  who  was  adopted  by  his  widow.] 
270 
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Fecommended  by  Pingley  to  Nana  Fumuweea  ae  a  fit  agent  to 
soothe  Musheer  Ool  Moolk,  and  prevent  the  interruption  of  the 
amicable  intercourse,  which  it  was  so  important  for  Nana  to 


The  difference,  however,  which  thus  arose,  Bajee  Bao  was  at 
no  pains  to  adjust ;    it  weakened  the  confederacy  which  Nana 
Fumuwees  had  formed,  and  the  great  power  he  so  lately  combined 
was  still  more  shaken  by  the  death'  of  Tookajee  Holkar. 
l^t^f  left   two    legitimate    eons,    Khassee   Eao   and 

Mulhar  Rao  ;  and  two  by  a  concubine,  Joswunt  Rao 
and  Wittoojee.  Khasaee  Rao  was  imbecile  both  in  niind  and 
body,  but  Mulhar  Rao  was  in  every  respect  qualified  to  support 
the  fortunes  of  the  house.  Disputes  soon  arose  between  the 
brothers,  in  which  the  illegitimate  sons  took  the  part  of  Mulhar 
Rao,  who  in  a  few  days  removed  from  his  late  father's  camp 
with  a  small  body  of  troops  and  took  up  his  abode  at  Bambooree,' 
a  village  in  the  auburbs  of  Poona,  where  he  was  secretly  favoured 
by  Nana  Furnuweea.  Sindia,  who  only  watched  for  such  an 
opportunity,  on  being  sohcited  by  Khassee  Bao,  readily  afforded 
the  aid  of  a  body  of  troops  for  the  purpose  of  apprehending  Mulhar 
Rao,  who  refusing  to  surrender  was  attacked,  and  maintained  a 
desperate  defence  until  he  was  killed.  His  half-brothers  made 
their  escape,  Jeswunt  Rao  to  Nagpoor  and  Wittoojee  to  Kolapoor ; 
but  most  of  his  handful  of  associates  fell  with  him,  and  amongst 
others  Sindia,  Ruwee  Rao  of  Lonee,  a  gallant  soldier,  whose 
fate  wan  rendered  more  memorable  from  the  fatal  effecta  which 
the  communication  of  the  news  had  on  his  widow,  who,  on  being 
told.  drop[)ed  <lead  on  the  inatant. 

The  assistance  thus  afforded  by  Doulut  Rao  to  a  person  of 
such  a  character  an  Khassee  Rao  rendered  the  house  of  Holkar 
for  a  time  subwrvient  to  that  of  Sindia,  and  was  a  d^th  blow 
to  the  power  of  Nana  Fumuwees.  Sindia  further  secured  his 
advantage  by  having  Khundee  Rao,  the  infant  son  of  the  deceased 
Mulhar  Kao,  kept  in  safe  custody. 

The  interference  of  Sindia  in  the  state  affairs  of  Poona,  which 
'  [Bluimburcia  ( BambooreoJ  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  Poona, 
with  wliii'li  it  iu  linked  by  the  Lakdi  bridge  and  a  caiiHeway.  In  IBOl 
VilbujI  Hcikar  wan  captured  in  a  house  in  Bhainburda,  and  under 
Uiiji  Hric)'s  orders  was  dragged  to  death  by  an  elophant  in  llie  strcetB 
of  J'liimH.  The  villuge  I'ontaina  a  rock-cut  Saiva  teni|>le  and  caves, 
whk'h  am  the  oldost  remains  in  Poona.     [E.G.,  xviii,  pt.  iii.  361.)] 
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Bajee  Bao,  with  a  great  want  of  foresight,  secretly  encouraged, 
soon  extended  to  acts  of  sovereignty,  some  of  which  vtero  of  a 
nature  more  arbitrary  than  had  ever  been  practised  by  the 
Peishwa'a  govemment.  The  circumstances  particularly  alluded 
to  were  the  capture  of  the  fort  of  Kolabah,  the  imprisonment  of 
Mannajee  Angria,  and  the  transfer  of  that  principality  to  Baboo 
Jtao  Angria,  Sindia's  near  relation. 

The  obloquy  of  such  a  violent  and  partial  proceeding  did  not 
attach  to  Baje©  Rao ;  his  appearance  and  misfortunes  continued 
to  attract  sympathy,  and  the  control  by  which  tlie  supposed 
goodness  of  his  natural  disposition  was  repressed  became  a 
theme  of  general  regret.  Mr.  Uhtoif,  however,  the  acting  Resident 
at  Poena,  seems  at  this  early  period  to  have  discovered  much  of 
his  real  character  ;  and  it  soon  appeared  that  the  opinion  enter- 
tained of  Bajee  Rao's  goodness  and  wisdom  was  in  fact  but  a 
proof  of  his  dissimulation  and  cunning.  To  trust  none,  and  to 
deceive  all,  was  the  game  he  invariably  played,  and  like  all  who 
have  ever  done  so,  he  never  failed  to  lose.  His  attention  waa 
naturally  directed  to  become  independent  of  Sindia  and  of  Nana 
Fumuwees ;  he  imagined  he  should  soon  be  able  to  induce  or 
compel  the  former  to  return  to  Hindoostan,  but  he  ooncluded 
that  the  thraldom  of  the  minister  would  he  perpetual.  His  first 
object  therefore  was  to  endeavour  to  efiect  the  ruin  of  Nana 
Furnuweea.  Amrut  Rao,  Govind  Rao  Kallay,  and  some  other* 
were  privy  to  the  design  ;  but  Bajee  Rao's  chief  instrument  was 
Ghatgay,  now  distinguished  by  his  family  title  of  Shirzee  Bao, 
■whose  daughter,  though  promised,  was  not  yet  given  in  marriage 
to  Doulut  Rao  Sindia.  No  person  had  more  influence  with  that 
chieftain,  and  Bajee  Bao  persuaded  Shirzee  Rao  that  his  views 
of  becoming  minister  to  his  future  son-in-law  would  always  be 
obstructed  whilst  Nana  Fumuwees  had  a  vestige  of  power.      It 

was  therefore  determined  to  place  him  in  confinement. 
(Dec.  31.)  On  the  31st  December,  Nana  Furnuwees,  after  soma 

precaution,  was  induced  to  return  a  formal  visit  of 
ceremony,  which  Sindia  had  paid  him  a  tew  days  before,  whem 
he  was  seized  by  Michel  Filoze,  the  Neapolitan,  who  accompanied 
Mahodajee  Sindia  to  the  Deccan  in  1792,  and  who  now  commanded 
eight  battalions  in  the  service  of  Doulut  Rao.  Filoze  had  oo 
his  word  of  honour  guaranteed  the  safe  return  of  the  old  ministar 
to  hia  home,  and  his  perfidious  conduct  excited  just  indignatku^ 
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particularly  amongst  the  European  offic«ra  in  the  service  of  the 
native  states  ;  a  set  of  men,  who,  though  mere  soldiers  of  fortune, 
had  become  aa  distinguished  for  good  faith  as  daring  enterpriao, 
and  their  general  character  had  induced  Nana  to  accept  Filoze'a 
word  in  preference  to  any  other  pledge  he  might  have  obtained.* 
Aba  Shelookur,  Bujaba  Seroolkur,  Naroo  Funt  Wydh,  and  several 
other  persons  of  distinction,  who  accompanied  Nana  Fumuwees, 
were  seized  at  the  same  time  ;  the  rest  of  hia  retinue,  amounting 
to  about  a  thousand  persons,  were  stripped,  maimed,  some  of 
them  killed,  and  the  whole  dispersed.  Parties  of  soldiers  were 
immediat«ly  sent  by  Shirzee  Rao  Ghatgay '  to  plunder,  not  only 
the  house  of  Nana,  but  the  houses  of  all  his  adherents  ;  many 
of  whom  barricaded  their  doors  and  defended  themselves  from 
the  tops  and  windows.  The  city  of  Foona  was  like  a  town  taken 
by  storm  ;  the  firing  continued  the  whole  of  the  night  and  the 
ensuing  day.  The  roads  in  every  direction  were  stopped,  all  was 
uproar,  plunder,  and  bloodshed  ;  the  alarm  was  universal,  and 
in  the  words  of  a  spectator,  '  friends  marched  together  in  groups, 
with  their  shields  on  their  arms,  and  their  swords  in  their  hands.' ' 
At  .the  time  Nana  was  seized  in  Sindia's  camp,  Bajee  Rao,  on 
pretence  of  business,  sent  for  the  other  ministers  of  that  party  and 
confined  them.  The  principal  persons  among  them  were  Baba 
Rao  Fhurkay,  Appa  Bulwunt.  Naroo  Punt  Chuckurdeo,  Naroo 
Ncelkunt  Muzzimdar.  and  Govind  Rao  Pingley.  Nana  Fumu- 
wees was  sent  into  close  confinement  in  the  fort  of  Ahmednugur ; 

'  The  Mahrattas  excuse  Filoze's  treachery,  by  saying  that  he  was 
entirely  ignorant  of  Sindia's  intention  to  aeiie  Naoa  ;  that  there  was 
DO  promoilitatfld  deception  on  his  part,  and  that  he  was  compelled 
to  the  act  by  a  sudden  order,  accompanied  by  threats  and  promises, 
from  Shi raee  Rao,  through  a  person  named  Meer-Aasud-Alee Wahid.  The 
mere  circumHlance  of  their  wishing  to  defend  Filuze  ia  honourable 
to  the  European  character ;  had  it  regarded  any  of  their  own  country- 
men, tho  story  would  have  been  received  without  investigation,  as  a 

Mahmttas  wishing  to  be  polite  always  disparage  themselves,  and, 
in  addressing  a,  European,  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  speak 
of  llieinselvea  as  a  troacheroua.  deceitful  race  of  marauders,  on 
whom  no  dependence  should  bo  placed.  One  unacquainted  with  their 
inannRrH,  iiT  who  has  superlicially  ohgerved  them,  would  not  readily 
HMjijHUO  tliat  thpy  merely  intend  an  indirect  compliment,  knowing 
how  highly  truth  and  plain  dealing  are  estimated  among  us. 

>  tjlialgay,  tjliirzee  Kao,  is  the  pro|)er  way  of  writing  the  name 
and  title,  but  he  is  best  known  to  Europeans  as  Shirzee  Rao  Ohatgay. 

3  Mahratta  MS.     Mr.  Uhtotl's  dispatches.     Oral  information. 
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and  Bajee  Rao  appointed  hia  brotlier  Amrut  Rao  prime 
minister,  with  Govind  Bao  Kallay  and  Sewmm  Narrain  Thutfaajr 
aa  his  colleagues,  whilst  Ballajee  Punt  Putwurdhun,  a  man  of  no 
experience,  was  raised  to  the  command  of  the  army. 

A.D.  1798. — Having  thus  effected,  as  Jie  supposed,  the  overthrow 
of  Nana  Furnuweefi,  Bajee  Rao  began  to  devise  schemes  for 
ridding  himself  of  Sindia,  but  in  the  first  instance  he  found  him- 
self compelled  to  perform  his  engagements  with  Sindia  and  Gbat- 
gay,  though  he  hoped  that  in  the  progress  of  their  fulfilm^lt 
he  might  find  the  means  of  completing  his  schemes. 

Sindia  espoused  the  daughter  of  Ghatgay  in  March ;  the  mar- 
riage expenses  were  great ;  and  the  monthly  pay  of  Sindia'e  army 
at  Poona  was  upwards  of  twenty  lacks  of  rupees.  His  pecuniary 
distress  soon  became  urgent ;  he  pressed  Bajee  Bao  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  two  crores  of  rupees  which  he  had  secretly  promised, 
sjid  was  answered  that  he  had  not  the  means  of  raising  it  himself, 
but  if  Sindia  would  create  Ghatgay  his  Dewan,  the  latter  might, 
assisted  by  information  from  Ballajee  Koonjur,  levy  it  upon  the 
rich  inhabitants  of  Poona.  To  this  Sindia  agreed ;  and  such 
was  the  secret  means  by  which  Shirzee  Rao  Ghat^y  became 
minister  to  his  son-in-law,  and  by  which  Bajee  Kao  Rugonath 
let  loose  upon  his  subjects  the  violence  and  extortion  of  a  monster, 
whose  name  will  be  remembered,  whilst  Poona  exists,  with  horror 
and  execration.  To  obtain  the  object  of  his  mission,  Qhatgay 
lirst  proceeded  to  the  palace  of  Bajee  Bao,  where  the  ex-ministerB, 
late  of  the  party  of  Nana  Furnuwees,  were  confined.  Those 
respectable  persons  were  dragged  forth  and  scourged,  un^ 
they  gave  up  their  property.  Merchants,  bankers,  and  all  persons 
in  the  city  supposed  to  possess  wealth,  were  next  seized  and  tor- 
tured. Several  of  them  died  of  the  consequences,  and  Gungadhur 
Punt  Bhanoo,  one  of  the  relations  of  Nana  Furnuwees,  enured 
whilst  tied  on  a  heated  gun :  one  of  the  many  modes  of  torixtre 
invented  by  Shirzee  Rao  Ghatgay. 

It  was  not  supposed  at  the  time,  nor  is  it  generally  known, 
that  Bajee  Rao  was  the  original  cause  of  those  exceeses ;  ho 
certainly  never  contemplated  the  conMnission  of  such  barbaroua 
enormities.  He  was  shocked  at  the  cruelties  of  Ghatgay,  and 
remonstrated  with  Sindia  on  the  subject ;  but  the  latter  lent 
a  deaf  ear  to  complaints,  which  he  considered  mere  hypocray 
or  excuses  to  the  world.     Amrut  Bao,  who  knew  nothinjt  of  the 
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existing  compact,  or  that  his  brother  had  devised  this  mode  of 
raising  money,  being  irritated  at  the  conduct  of  Ghatgay,  and 
encouraged  by  the  universal  cry  of  abhorrence  against  Sindia, 
proposed  to  his  brother  the  bold  scheme  of  seizing  Sindia  when 
on  a  visit  ;  in  which  Bajee  Bao  immediately  acquiesced,  and  was 
Boon  eager  to  carry  it  into  effect.  Previous  to  this  suggestion, 
Bajee  Rao  had  concerted  with  Amnit  Rao  a  plan  for  raising  a 
body  of  regular  infantry,  which  in  that  respect  might  place  him 
more  on  an  equality  with  Sindia  and  Nisam  Ally ;  in  cavalry 
he  could  soon  become  superior  to  both.  Anunt  Rao,  from  his 
early  intercourse  with  the  British  troops,  during  the  campaigns 
of  his  father  Rugoba,  had  a  decided  predilection  for  that  nation 
over  all  other  Europeans.  He  selected  Mr.  W.  H.  Tone '  to  com- 
mand the  first  brigade,  of  which  the  whole  of  the  oiflcers  were 
to  have  been  British  sttbjects.  To  obtain  a  pretext  with  Sindia 
for  this  meditated  augmentation,  he  referred  to  the  state  of  their 
relations  with  the  court  of  Hyderabad,  and  proposed  that  they 
shpuld  undertake  a  conjunct  eicpadition  against  Nizam  Ally  for 
the  recovery  of  the  balance  of  the  arrears  of  tribute  fixed  and  of 
the  districta  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Kurdla  ;  which  had  been 
restored  by  Nana  Fumuwees  without  the  Peishwa's  authority 
or  Sindia's  knowledge.     Sindia  having  readily  acquiesced,  the 

'  [William  Henry  Tone,  brother  of  the  Irish  rebel,  Theobald  Wolfe 
Tone,  was  born  in  August  17Q4,  near  Naas  in  Kildare.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  ruined  coochmaker,  and  ran  away  at  the  age  of  sixteen  to 
join  the  East  India  Company's  serviae  as  a  volunteer.  He  spent 
six  years  at  St.  Helena  and  Chen  left  the  service  ;  but  rejoined  it  in 
1 792,  and  was  sent  to  Mailras  the  same  year.  Obtaining  his  discharge 
he  went  to  Calcutta,  and  there  was  given  an  appointment  in  the  Nizam's 
service  by  Marigny,  the  second- in-oommand  of  the  NiEaia's  army. 
Owing  to  the  quarrel  between  Raymond  and  Marigny  and  seeing  no 
choice  of  promotion,  Tone  left  Hyderabad  and  returned  to  Calcutta, 
where  his  good  looks,  manners  and  address  obtained  for  him  a  letter 
of  recommendation  to  tlie  Peshwa's  Court.  He  reached  Poona  in  1 796, 
in  company  with  Colonel  Palmer,  the  newly-appointed  Resident, 
and  obtained  a  post  in  Boyd's  corps.  In  ISOl  he  commanded  200 
native  troops  in  support  of  L.akwa  l)adS  and  the  Baia  at  the  defence 
of  Sounda,  and  was  forced  by  Perron  to  surrender.  The  latter  per- 
mitted him  to  retire  to  Holkar's  capital,  Maheshwar,  and  there  Holkar 
provided  him  with  ainpl^  funds  for  hia  expenses  and  the  restoration 
of  his  health.  He  was  killed  in  1802  in  an  action  near  ChoU  Maliesh- 
war,  while  serving  witli  Holkar.  Tone  was  an  enterprising  and 
valoroiuj  soldier  and  was  the  author  of  a  pamphlet  styled  Some  InalUu- 
liona  ol  the  Muhratta  I'eopU,  which  was  described  as  '  both  elegant 
'     (Compton,  Military  Adventureri,  &C-  pp.  410-19.) 
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intention  of  the  Poona  court  was  formally  announced  to  the  British 
Government  on  the  9th  Fehruary ;  but  the  brigade  of  infantry 
was  never  raised,  and  the  rest  of  the  Peishwa'a  army,  owing  to 
his  secret  jealousy  of  Amrut  Rao,  his  own  ignorance  of  military 
affairs,  and  his  unfit  selection  of  a  commander,  became  daily  lees 
efficient.  Bajee  Rao's  total  want  of  preparation  did  not,  however, 
deter  him  from  carrying  on  the  scheme  against  Sindia  ;  strong 
factions  began  to  prevail  in  the  camp  of  the  latter,  which  en- 
couraged Bajee  Rao  to  hope  that,  by  fomenting  the  rising  dia- 
orders,  the  ^liniste^s  and  army  of  Sindia  might  be  brought  over 
lo  his  views,  or  soon  be  reconciled  to  the  deposal  of  their  master. 
In  this  state  of  affairs,  Sindia's  unpopularity  having  become 
extreme,  Amrut  Rao,  with  Bajee  Rao's  cognizance,  prepared 
Abba  Kally,  the  commander  of  one  of  the  Peishwa's  regular 
battalions,  to  be  ready  to  rush  in  upon  ati  appointed  signal  and 
seize  Sindia.  Doulut  Rao  was  invited  on  business  to  the 
Peishwa's  palace  ;  but  the  invitation  being  declined,  a  positive 
order  waa  sent  by  Bajee  Rao  desiring  his  attendance.  He  obeyed 
the  sunimons  ;  and  soon  after  he  sat  down,  Bajee  Rao  told  tiim 
he  had  sent  for  him  to  desire  an  explanation  of  his  conduct ;  and 
suddenly  assuming  a,  tone  of  authority  and  decision,  for  which 
the  other  was  quite  unprepared,  he  required  of  him  to  declare 
whether  he  was  master  or  servant.  Sindia  having  answered 
with  respect  and  humility  that  he  was  the  Peishwa's  servant, 
and  ready  to  show  his  dependence  by  his  obedience,  Bajee  Rao 
reminded  him  of  the  insolence,  violence,  and  cruelty  whioh  he 
and  his  servants  had  used  in  numberless  instances  towards  the 
servants  and  subjects  of  his  government  in  the  city  and  evea 
in  his  own  palace  ;  he  declared  that  '  the  contempt  and  dis- 
respect thus  shown  towards  his  person  and  authority  he  could 
bear  no  longer,'  and  therefore  ordered  Sindia  to  remove  to  Jom- 
gaom.  Doulut  Rao's  reply  was  couched  in  the  mildest  terms ; 
but  whilst  he  expressed  his  willingness  to  obey,  he  declared  his 
inability  to  move  from  want  of  funds  to  pay  his  troops  ;  '  that 
he  had  largo  debts  incurred  by  placing  His  Highness  on  the  muSDud, 
which  it  was  incumbent  on  His  Highness  to  discharge :  when  tlittt 
was  effected,  he  would  immediately  quit  Poona.'  At  this  mo- 
ment Amrut  Rao  asked  his  brother  if  he  should  give  the  signkli 
but  Bajee  Rao's  heart  failed  him  ;  he  had  not  courage  to  proceed 
in  the  design,  and  thus  gave  his  friends  the  first  decided  pnxrf 
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of  that  imbecility  which  swayed  most  of  the  actions  of  his  life. 
Sindia  withdrew  from  the  presence  in  a  manner  the  moat  re- 
spectful, but  with  a  mind  filled  with  suspicion  and  distrust ;  and 
Bajee  Rao  had  afterwards  the  baseness,  as  well  as  the  weakness, 
to  tell  him  what  Amrut  Rao  had  intended  and  to  advise  him 
to  be  upon  his  guard.' 

The  Pcishwa's  troops  were  as  much  in  arrears  as  the  army  of 
Sindia.  The  state  of  affairs  at  Satara,  which  we  shall  presently 
explain,  demanded  the  presence  of  a  military  force  ;  but  on  their 
services  being  required,  the  men  demanded  their  pay,  and  a  tumult 
arose,  which  the  commander,  Ballajee  Punt  Putwurdhun,  could  not 
appease.  Ballajee  Koonjur,  with  the  presumption  of  a  favour- 
ite, made  an  attempt  to  restore  order  ;  but  the  soldiery  ridiculed 
his  interference,  and  on  his  persevering,  they  grossly  insulted 
him  by  knocking  off  his  turban  and  lucking  it  in  the  streets. 
Govind  Rao  Pingley,  who  was  still  in  confinement,  sent  a  con- 
fidential message  to  the  Peishwa,  advising  him  to  release  Naroo 
Punt  Chiickurdeo,  as  the  only  [lerson  capable  of  preventing  most 
seriouij  disturbance  ;  a  suggestion  to  which,  in  the  moment  of 
alarm,  Bajee  Rao  readily  acceded.  He  also  restored  Pingley 
to  liberty,  the  more  readily  as  that  person,  though  one  of  the  late 
minLstry,  was  no  real  friend  to  Nana  Fumuwees. 

Naroo  Pimt  Chuckurdeo,  with  that  facility  which  any  officer 
who  has  gained  the  confidence  of  the  natives  of  India  is  sure  to 
experience,  calmed  the  tumult  in  a  day  ;  but  Bajee  Rao  could 
neither  spare  troops  from  Poona,  nor  tru^t  the  new  commander 
at  a  distance  ;  circumstances  which  led  to  the  enlargement  of 
another  stale  prisoner  of  consequence,  Fureshram  Bhow  Put- 
wurdhim. 

When  Bajeo  Rao  laid  his  plana  for  the  overthrow  of  Nana 
Furnuwees,  he  engaged  the  Raja  of  Satara  in  the  plot,  and 
advised  him  to  confine  Baboo  Rao  Kishen,  Nana's  agent,  and  to 
wizc  the  fort ;  assuring  him  that  it  was  his  determination  to 
rc-cHtablLsh  the  old  form  of  government,  and  to  serve  the  head 
of  the  state  as  faithfully  aa  the  first  Bajee  Rao  had  dona  The 
Raja  promptly  complied  with  this  request,  confined  Baboo  Rao 
and  seiwul  tlie  tort.  But  after  Nana  Fumuwees  was  imprisoned, 
when  tSewram  Narrain  Thuthay  arrived  on  the  part  of  the  Peishwa 
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to  receive  charge,  the  Raja  told  him  he  would  take  care  of  the 
fgrt  himself,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  hia  servant,  the  Feishwa, 
would  soon  fulfil  his  intentions.  Bajee  Bao,  alarmad  at  the 
consequences  of  his  own  intrigues,  ordered  Mahdoo  Rao  Raatia  to 
proceed  to  Satara,  and  endeavour  to  prevail  on  the  Raja  to 
admit  his  troops  into  the  fort.  A  respectable' force  accompanied 
Rastia  ;  but  the  Raja,  having  his  relations  about  him,  would 
neither  yield  to  promises  nor  threats.  These  proceedings  at 
last  attracted  the  notice  of  Sindia,  who,  sxispecting  that  Bajee 
Rao's  intrigue  with  the  Raja  was  some  scheme  for  enlarging  his 
own  power,  secretly  advised  the  Raja  to  maintain  the  fort  and 
to  raise  troops,  promising  that  he  would  assist  him  to  throw  off 
the  Bramin  yoke,  for  which  piu'pose  he  solemnly  engaged  to  send 
him  five  battalions  with  their  guns.' 

The  Raja  soon  began  to  collect  troopB  ;  and  Mahdoo  Bao  Rastia, 
having  interfered  to  prevent  it,  was  attacked  and  obliged  to 
retire  from  Satara  to  Malgaom,  This  event  became  the  more 
alarming  to  the  Peishwa  froni  the  disposition  and  state  of  his 
army  at  Poena,  already  described. 

It  so  happened  tl^at  Fureshram  Bhow  Putwurdhun,  hitherto 
confined  by  Anund  Rao,  the  brother  of  Mahdoo  Rao  Rastia,  at 
Mandoogaom,  was  at  the  moment  removed  to  Waee,  and  confident 
in  his  own  influence  he  offered  hia  services  in  suppressing  the  dis- 
turbances and  recovering  the  fort,  on  condition  that  he  should  be 
permitted  to  raise  troops  for  the  purpose.  Accordingly  having 
obtained  the  Feishwa's  sanction,  and  being  assisted  by  Rastao, 
Pureshram  Bhow  soon  assenabled  a  considerable  force  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Waee. 

The  town  of  Satara  lies  immediately  under  the  fort  in  a  dfiiop 
hollow,  nearly  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  hills  ;  cut  off  frota 
the  west  by  the  Syhaiiree  mountains,  and  from  every  other  quarts 
by  the  Yena,  Kistna,  and  Oormooree  rivers.'   The  Baja's  troc^ 

■  Bappoo  Ksnhoo'e  history  of  his  own  times.  Thia  promiae  was 
actually  made  through  Bappoo  Kanhoo.  the  secret  agent  of  the  Raja 
of  Satara.  Shiraee  Rao  Ghatgay  and  Seedojee  Bao  Nimbalkur,  tl» 
present  Jagheerdar  of  Nepanee,  were  present  at  the  time.  [NipSni 
(Nepanee)  is  now  included  in  the  Chikodi  tdluka,  Belgaum  Distriot, 
the  estate  having  lapsed  to  the  British  Government  in  1839,  on  tte 
demise  of  its  owner.] 

'  [The  Vena  (Yena)  and  the  Urmodi  (Oormooree)  are  two  of  tba 
BIX  feeder-rivers  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kistna. 

The  town  of  Satara  consisted  at  this  date  of  one  long  street  of  tiled 
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lay  encamped  in  the  town,  and  it  being  then  the  height  of  the 
rains,  when  the  Yena  was  supposed  unfordable,  they  considered 
themselves  so  perfectly  secure,  that  they  had  not  even  the  pre- 
caution to  send  out  patrols.  Pureshram  Bhow  discovered  a  ford,' 
and  crossed  with  nearly  ten  thousand  men  before  intelligence 
was  received  of  his  approach.  The  force  collected  by  the  Raja  . 
scarcely  amounted  to  two  thousand  five  hundred  men  and  was 
quite  unprepared.  The  Raja  had  barely  time  to  escape  into  the 
fort,  and  his  troops  were  flying,  until  raUied  by  his  relations 
Yellojee  and  Senajee  Mohitey,  Kooshaba  Raja,  and  Doorgajee 
Raja  Mahareek  '  these  persons  were  gallantly  seconded  by  the 
Raja's  brother,  Chitoor  Sing,  who  was  the  mainspring  of  the  party. 
As  soon  as  they  had  collected  a  small  band,  they  advanced  to 
the  environs  of  the  town  to  oppose  the  approaching  army  ; 
resistance  was  hopeless,  but  they  pressed  forward  for  a  few  minutes 
with  impetuosity,  until  Yellojee  Mohitey  was  killed,  and  both 
the  Mahareeks  wounded,  when  the  party,  by  Chitoor  Sing's 
advice,  retreated.  Senajee  Mohitey,  however,  refused  to  turn 
his  back,  and  though  alone,  having  tried  to  single  out  Mahdoo  Rao 
Rastia,  he  charged  at  hira  in  the  midst  of  his  followers,  by  whom 
he  was  soon  cut  in  pieces. 

The  pluuder  of  the  town  of  Satara  occupied  the  troops  of  the 
victors ;  and  though  a  party  pursued  him,  Chitoor  Sing  was 
enabled  with  a  small  band  of  faithful  followers  to  join  the  Raja 
of  Kolapoor,  who,  ever  since  he  had  been  excited  by  Nana  Fumu- 
wees  to  attack  Pureshram  Bhow,  had  spread  fire  and  sword  over 
the  whole  of  the  southern  Mahratta  country. 

The  tort  of  Sutara  being  destitute  of  proviaioos,  the  Raja 
surrendered,'  and  the  service  being  thus  accomplished,  Pureahram 

housea,  built  partly  of  atone  and  partly  of  brick.  The  fort  of  Satara, 
perched  on  the  suniniLt  of  a  Bmall,  steep,  rocky  hill,  is  said  to  take 
ita  name  from  the  seventeen  {gatara)  walls,  towers  and  gates  which 
it  is  supposed  to  have  possessed.  A  description  of  the  tort  and  the 
dwelling  of  tlio  Raja  of  Satara  in  1818,  when  Satara  was  Gnaily  cap- 
tured by  the  British,  will  be  found  in  Mountstuart  ElphinHtone's  diary 
under  date  February  U,  1818,  on  pp.  26,  27,  vol.  ii,  Cotebrooka'a 
Lilt  0/  M.  Klphinilone  {1881),] 

'  The  ford  was  known  to  very  tew  persons,  and  the  Bromina, 
desiruus  of  improving  any  circumstance  in  their  own  favour,  gave 
out,  what  is  still  generally  believed,  that  on  this  occasion  the  waters 
divided  to  allow  Pureshram  Bhow  to  pass. 

•  [From  tliis  date  the  Baja,  Shahu  II,  became  a  close  prisoner  in 
the  tort  of  Satara  until  his  death  on  May  4,  1808.     PratSp  Sing,  th« 
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Bhnw  was  desired  to  disband  his  troops,  but  he  excused  himself, 
declaring  his  inability  to  pay  their  arreorB  and  protesting  his 
fidelity  to  the  Peishwa's  government.  Bajee  Bao  was  therefore 
recommended  to  grant  him  a  pardon,  on  his  agreeing  to  pay  a  fine 
of  ten  lacks  of  rupees.* 

eldest  of  theee  three  Bona,  was  placed  upon  the  gddi  (throne)  by  the 
British  Government  in  February  1818.] 
'  My  authority  for  the  foregoing  chapter  is  the  same  as  the  last. 
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PROM  AD.   1798   TO  A.D.   1800. 

In  the  meantime  disorders  increased  at  Poona,  and  Sindia's 
BJtuation  was  rendered  extremely  critical  The  danger  proceeded 
from  ft  quarter  whence  he  least  expected  it. 

A.D.  1798. — Mahadajee  Sindia  at  hia  death  left  three  widows, 
one  of  whom,  named  Bhagirthee  Bye,  was  young  and  beautiful* 
Doulut  Rao,  at  the  time  of  his  being  acknowledged  the  adopted 
son  and  heir  of  his  uncle,  promised  to  make  an  ample  provision 
tor  these  ladies.  They  accordingly  continued  to  reside  in  hia 
camp  ;  but  no  steps  were  taken  to  ensure  them  a  permanent  estab- 
lishment, and  in  a  short  time  some  of  their  ordinary  comforts 
were  circumscribed.  No  complaint  appears  to  have  escaped 
them  ;  but  of  a  sudden  it  was  discovered,  or  at  all  events  alleged 
by  the  elder  widows,  that  Sindia  carried  on  a  criminal  intercourse 
with  the  youngest,  at  which  they  openly  expressed  their  abhor- 
rence, and  declared  they  could  no  longer  consider  as  a  son  the 
incestuous  defiler  of  his  father's  bed.  Shirzee  Rao  Ohatgay 
interposed  ;  the  ladies  denied  him  admittance  to  their  presence  ; 
but  this  miscreant,  having  forced  the  enclosure  of  their  tents, 
seizo<l,  flugge<l,  and  barbarously  degraded  them.     The  Shenwee 

>  [MHliattaji  Sindia  left  four,  not  three,  widows.  The  fourth, 
BhaRlrtbl  Bai.  was  originally  a  servant  in  a  celebrated  temple  at 
Tijljapur  (prcaumably  the  temple  of  BhavoiiT).  '  remarkable  for 
MahrattHH  only  oiliciating  itt  the  sacrilices  instead  of  Brahmans.'  She 
was  a  HhopI  by  caste,  and  was  only  twelve  years  old  when  Mahadaji 
saw  her  and  married  her,  after  settling  a  idgir  worth  10,000  rupees 
u|>on  her  uncles,  whom  she  supported  out  of  her  earnings  at  the  temple. 
Miihadaji  Sindia  died  about  two  years  after  his  marriage  with  BhaglrthI 
Uai.  Some  years  later  she  died  at  DatJa  from  poison,  administered  by 
herselC  in  order  '  to  conceal  the  too  apparent  effects  of  a  subsequent 
and  illicit  attachment.'  (Broughton,  Letlcri  /rom  a  Mahratla  Camp, 
Constable  (1S921 ,  pp.  141,  142  ;  Oaztllttr  o/  Owalior  State  ( 1808),  p.  28.)] 
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Bramins,  who  had  held  the  principal  offices  under  the  govemmeat 
of  Mahadajee  Sindia,  and  many  of  whom  were  connected  by  re- 
lationship as  well  as  by  cttat,  being  already  much  disgusted  by  the 
elevation  of  Shirzee  Bao  Ghatgay  and  the  confinement  of  Balloba 
Tattya,  whom  they  regarded  as  their  chief,  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  two  Byes.  Much  dissension  and  discussion  ensued  ;  but 
it  was  at  last  settled  that  the  ladies  should  proceed  to  Burhanpooi*, 
where  they  were  to  take  up  their  abode,  provided  with  a  suitable 
estabhahment  and  funds  for  its  support. 

(May  14.) — They  accordingly  departed  from  Poona,  but, 
instead  of  carrying  them  to  Burhanpoor,  their  escort  was  directed 
to  place  them  in  confinement  at  Ahmednugur.  This  treachery 
being  immediately  discovered  by  their  adherents  in  camp,  th^ 
had  scarcely  reached  Korygaom  on  the  Beema,  when  Muzuffir 
Xhan,  a  Fatan  officer  in  the  interest  of  the  Shenwee  Bromine,  who 
commanded  a  choice  body  of  Hindoostan  horse  in  Sindia's  service, 
suddenly  assailed  the  escort,  rescued  the  ladies,  and  brought  them 
back  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Sindia's  camp.  This  HmHng  ^ct 
would  have  been  punished  immediately,  but  Sindia  had  reason 
to  believe  that  many  chief  persons  in  his  army  were  conoemed, 
and  he  also  hesitated  in  attacking  a  party  of  desperate  men, 
lest  either  of  the  females,  standing  in  such  relationship  to  himffplf, 
should  be  killed  in  the  tumult,  an  accident  which  would  have 
entailed  upon  him  the  greatest  disgrace  and  odium  throughout 
the  Mahratta  country.  Ghatgay,  however,  strenuously  uiged 
him  to  crush  the  conspiracy  in  the  outset,  and  was  at  last  pw- 
mitted  to  act  against  them  ;  but  Muzuftir  Khan,  who  hsdoorreot 
intelligence  of  their  proceedings,  withdrew  the  ladies  to  the  oamp 
of  the  Peishwa's  brother,  Amrut  Bao,  who  happened  to  be  near 
the  Beema  on  his  route  to  Joonere,  and  who  instantly  afforded 
them  protection.  Ghatgay  had  in  person  pursued  Muzuffir  Khan, 
and  the  latter  no  sooner  deposited  his  charge  than  he  sallied  foitb, 
attacked  his  pursuers,  routed  them,  and  returned  in  triumph 
to  the  camp  of  Amrut  Rao. 

It  is  alleged  that  Bajee  Rao  was  the  instigator  of  this  revolt, 
and  it  is  certain  that  he  encouraged  the  partisans  of  the  Byea  to 
persevere.  He  said  with  apparent  sincerity  that  he  considerod 
the  protection  which  his  brother  had  afforded  as  humane  "mti 
proper ;  but  apprehensive  lest  it  should  provoke  Sindia  ahH 
Ghatgay  to  deeds  of  violence,  he  solicited   the    friendly  inter- 
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position  of  Colonel  Palmer,  the  British  Resident  at  his  court,  who 
tendered  his  mediation  to  Sindia,  by  whom  it  was  declined. 

(Jane  7.) — On  the  night  of  the  7th  Juno,  five  battaUona  of 
regular  infantry  were  sent  by  Sindia,  under  a  Frenchman  named 
Du  Prat,'  to  endeavour  to  surprise  the  camp  of  Amrut  Rao  and 
seize  the  Byea  ;  but  he  tailed  in  the  attempt,  and  being  bmkly 
attacked,  was  compelled  to  retreat  with  some  losa.  Negotiatione 
ensued  ;  a  suitable  provision  and  a  place  of  residence  of  their 
own  selection  were  again  promiaed  to  the  Byea,  and  Amrut  Rao, 
not  doubting  Sindia'a  sincerity,  approached  his  camp  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Poona,  and  took  up  his  ground  at  the  Khirkee 
bridge.  When  Amrut  Rao  had  been  thrown  entirely  off  hia 
guard,  Shirzee  Rao  Ghatgay  taking  advantage  of  the  Mahomedan 
festival,  which  commemorates  the  death  of  the  sons  of  Ali  and 
Fatima,"  came  to  the  river  side  on  the  1 1th  of  Mohurmm,  when 

*  [Duprat  was  an  officer  in  Perron's  army,  and  succeeded  Drugeon 
in  command  of  the  Ist  brigade  of  Sindia'a  army  in  1T98  at  Poona, 
He  held  this  appointment  for  a  year.  (Compton,  Military  Adven- 
lurer..  />„..  p.  351.)1 

*  Thia  festival,  termed  the  Hooaaein  Hoayn,  should  only  commemo- 
rate the  death  of  Ho|yn,  whose  tall  is  nowhere  so  well  related  as 
by  Gibbon,  volume  6th.  [The  festival  ia  known  as  the  Muharram 
from  the  name  of  the  first  month  of  the  Huhammadan  year,  and 
takea  place  during  the  first  ten  daya  of  the  month.  '  Ali,  the  cousin 
of  Muhammad,  was  married  to  tho  Prophet'a  daughter  Fatima,  and, 
according  to  the  Shla  sect,  muat  be  r^arded  as  the  lawful  aucceasor 
of  Muhammad,  who  died  in  June,  a.s.  632.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
Omar,  Abu  Bakr  and  Othman  (Usman)  in  turn  succeeded  to  the 
Khaiifate,  and  All  did  not  take  poaaession  of  the  oflice  till  a.d.  666, 
After  five  and  a  half  years'  reign  he  was  Bsaasainatfid  in  January, 
A.i>.  661,  and  his  son  Hasan,  who  tor  a  few  montha  had  held  the  vacant 
office,  was  poiaoned  in  a. p.  670.  Husein,  the  younger  aon  of  All, 
strove  it)  assert  his  rights  by  force  of  arms,  but  was  slain  on  the  tenth 
day  of  the  month  MiAarram  (October  10,  A.D.  680),  in  a  great  battle 
fought  at  Karb^a,  near  the  Euphrates.  These  events  are  commemo- 
rated yearly  by  noisy  funeral  processions.  Properly,  the  proceedings 
ought  to  be  altogether  mournful,  and  confined  to  the  Shla  sect,  but 
in  practice,  Sunni  Muhammadans,  and  even  Hindus,  take  part  in  the 
ceremonies,  which  are  regarded  by  many  of  the  populace  as  no  more 
solemn  than  a  Lord  Mayor's  Show.'  (Sleeman'e  Bambles,  ed.  V.  A. 
Smith  (1615),  footnot«,  pp.  482-3.)  See  also  Meer  Hassan  Ali'a 
Obnrrration*  on  MueBVlmavna,  ed.  Crooke  (191T),  cha.  ii,  iii. 

In  Poona  the  mimic  tombs  of  Husein,  which  are  carried  in  the 
final  procexaion,  are  still  thrown  into  the  river  at  the  Sangam,  close 
to  the  sile  of  the  old  Reaidency.  In  Bombay  (see  Edwardes,  ByvMy$ 
of  Bombay,  ch,  vi)  the  disorder  attending  the  proceoaions  grew  ao 
great  and  ended   ao   frequently   in   aerioua  rioting,  that   the  prooe*- 
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the  bier  ia  thrown  into  the  water ;  he  was  attended  by  M.  DnigeoD,' 
a  Frenchman,  at  the  head  of  two  brigades  of  infantry,  on 
pretence  of  preserving  order  and  protecting  this  concluding 
ceremony  ;  but  they  suddenly  opened  a  fire  from  twenty-five 
guns  upon  the  unsuspecting  troops  of  Amrut  Rao,  advanced, 
charged,  and  dispersed  them  with  this  powerful  body  of  infantry, 
and  afterwards  totally  pillaged  their  camp.  The  Byes  were 
at  the  time  residing  in  the  hamlet  of  Wittulwaree,  so  that  this 
outrage  was  a  direct  attack  on  the  Feishwa's  brother,  and  open 
war  between  the  Peishwa  and  Sindia  was  supposed  to  be  declared. 
Khassee  Rao  Holkar  joined  Amrut  Rao,  the  Mankureea  repaired 
to  his  standard,  and  the  Peishwa  negotiated  an  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  with  Nizam  Ally  thr<^ugh  hie  resident  envoys, 
then  at  Poona.  The  articles  agreed  to  between  Nizam  AUy  aad 
Nana  Furnuwees,  by  the  treaty  of  Mhar,  were  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  Peishwa.  the  Chouth  of  Beder  was  to  be  remitted,  and  an 
additional  tract  of  territory,  yielding  eight  lacks  of  rupees.-  was 
to  be  ceded  to  Nizam  Ally  in  perpetuity,  as  the  price  of  his  assist- 
ance against  Sindia.  Nizam  Ally  also  agreed  to  support  tlie 
Peishwa  against  any  future  encroachment  of  the  ex-miruster. 
Nana  Furnuwees  ;  but  in  case  of  his  bein^liberated  by  Sindia, 
it  was  stipulated  that  Bajee  Rao  should  allow  him  an  annual 
pension  of  one  lack  of  rupees.  Bughoojee  Bhonslay,  if  be  chose 
to  accede  to  it,  was  to  be  considered  a  party  to  this  treaty  mid 
was  to  receive  the  whole  of  Gurrah  Mundelah  from  Bajee  Rao. 

Sindia,  now  alarmed,  became  very  desirous  of  obtaining  that 
mediation  which  he  had  before  refused  from  the  British  Oovoni' 
ment.     Colonel  Palmer  recommended  the  dismissal  of  his  present 

sional  part  of  the  celebration  was  stopped  by  me,  during  my  tenure 
of  the  office  of  Commiasioner  of  Police  (1008-18).  For  tha  Ando- 
Indian  corruption  of  the  cry  Haaan  Husein  (Hoosseia  Hoeyn]  see  Yiue'a 
Hdbaon-Jobson,  ed.  1B03,  p.  419.] 

*  [Drugeon  was  a  Savoyard,  bom  near  Chamb^ri,  and  oaxne  to 
India  in  the  French  service.  In  1794  he  was  one  of  De  Boigne's  brigade- 
majors.  He  accompanied  Perron  to  the  Deccan  and  Buoceoded  to 
his  coininant!  in  1797,  when  Perron  was  promoted  to  De  BouXkO's 
post.  In  1800  he  was  appointed  commandant  of  Delhi  tort,  andtso 
months  later  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Mughal  Emperor,  on  a 
salary  of  Ra.  800  a  month.      In  1803  when  Bourquian  revolted  «     '      ' 
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ministera,  the  settlement  of  a  Jagheer  upon  the  Byes,  and 
reparation  to  the  Peishwa,  by  submitting  to  his  authority,  Sindia 
appeared  much  disposed  to  follow  this  advice  ;  but  the  Byes 
became  so  extravagant  in  their  demands,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  accede  to  them  ;  and  although  he  was  now  really  desirous  of 
returning  to  Hindoostan,  he  had  no  means  of  discharging  any 
part  of  the  groat  arrears  due  to  his  army. 

In  order  to  intimidate  Bajee  Jtao,  and  to  establish  an  alliance 
as  a  counterpoise  to  thatwhich  was  just  formed  between  the  Nizam 
and  the  Peishwa,  Sindia  sent  envoys  to  Tippoo  ;  but  Bajee  Rao, 
by  the  advice  of  Govind  Rao  Kallay,  did  the  same.  A  more 
efficacious  mode  of  alarming  Bajee  Rao  was  the  release  of  !Nana 
Fumuwees,  by  which  Sindia  also  hoped  to  obtain  a  sufficient  sum 
to  free  him  from  the  most  urgent  of  his  embarrassments. 

Nana  Furnuwees  was  accordingly  brought  from  Ahmednugur, 
and  two  crores  of  rupees  demanded  as  the  price  of  his  liberty. 
After  some  delay,  during  which  Nana  attempted  to  throw  himself 
on  the  protection  of  the  British  Government,  he  at  last  agreed 
to  pay  Sindia  ten  lacks  of  rupees,  provided  he  were  previously 
set  at  liberty  ;  as  otherwise,  whilst  under  restraint,  his  agents 
would  comply  with  no  order,  even  if  furnished  with  a  private 
token  from  himself.  He  accordingly  obtained  his  liberty,  and 
the  money  was  promptly  paid. 

The  enlargement  of  Nana,  though  a  source  of  great  concern  to 
Bajee  Rao,  was  not  unlooked  for  ;  but  when  it  was  almost  immedi- 
ately followed  by  the  revocation  ot  the  treaty  with  Nizam  Ally, 
from  causes  not  sufficiently  explained,  but  chiefly  owing  to  the 
unsteady  and  fluctuating  policy  ot  the  minister  Musheer  Ool 
Moulk,  the  Peishwa  lost  no  time  in  commencing  negotiations 
with  Nana  Furnuwees  and  with  Sindia.  The  latter,  not  yet 
apprise<l  of  the  revocation  of  the  treaty,  apprehensive  ot  an 
attack  from  the  confederated  Mahrattas  and  Moghuls,  and  alarmed 
by  reports  ot  tiisaftection  among  his  troops  in  Hindoostan,  received 
these  overtures  with  complacency,  but  insisted  on  the  reinstate- 
ment of  Nana  Fumuwees  as  preliminary  to  an  accommodation. 
GliHlguy  in  the  nieantime  assistud  by  an  agent  worthy  of  himself, 
a  Mahratta  nmneil  Fukeerjee  Garway,  continued  to  commit  every 
8i>w:ica  of  oxlortioii  and  excess  ;  he  even  disregarded  the  remon- 
strances of  iSindia,  and  his  cruelty,  increased  by  indulgence^ 
was  almost  unparalleled.     He  seized  four  officers  in  Sindia's  army. 
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on  mere  suspicion  of  their  being  concomed  in  the  Byes 

tion  ;   he  blew  three  of  them  from  guns,  and  the  fourth,  Yeswunt 

Rao  Sivajee,  had  a  tent-peg  driven  into  his  brain  by  a  maUeL 

Sindia,  aroused  at  length  by  the  contempt  shown  to  his 
authority,  and  the  universal  cry  of  execration  excited  by  such 
conduct,  listened  to  the  representations  of  Ramjee  Patell  and 
Aba  Chitnees,  and  directed  two  young  men,  the  sons  of  Filose 
and  Hessing'  by  native  mothers,  to  arrest  Ghatgay  and  Qarway, 
which  they  effected  with  great  dexterity. 

The  confinement  of  these  persons  was  a  further  step  to  a  recoQ' 
ciUation  between  Sindia  and  Bajee  Rao,  and  the  new  course  of 
policy  adopted  about  this  period  by  the  English  tended  to  a 
species  of  union  between  them. 

The  system  of  neutrality  followed,  by  the  British  Government 
in  India  during  the  administration  of  Sir  John  Shore  was  entirely 
reversed  soon  after  the  arrival  of  Lord  Momington,  afterwords 
Marquis  Wellesley,  in  India  on  the  26th  April,  1798.  The  revieal 
of  the  political  relations  of  the  English  with  the  courts  of  Hyder- 
abad and  Poona  was  the  first  object  to  which  the  Besid«itfl 
were  instructed  to  direct  their  ottention,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  alliance  of  those  states,  so  as,  at  all  events,  to  prevMtt 
their  resources  from  being  employed  against  the  British  Oovam- 
ment,  in  the  same  manner  as  appeared  to  be  meditated  by  tbs 
Sultan  of  Mysore  in  his  recent  connexions  with  the  French,* 

The  principal  danger  to  the  English,  in  a  war  with  Tippoo 

'  Hessing,  the  father,  was  an  Englishman,  and  held  the  rank  ot 
Colonel  in  Sindia's  service.  He  bore  an  excellent  character.  [8m 
note  on  page  219,  ante,  in  regard  to  George  HeKsing's  parentage.  Geoige 
Hessing  eventually  took  command  of  his  father's  brigade  oa  the 
latter's  retirement  in  ISOO.  In  1801  he  accompanied  8in£a  to  Halwih 
He  died  in  Calcutta  on  January  6,  1826.  His  oorarade  in  the-orreat 
of  Ohatge  was  Fiddle  FUose,  who  after  the  flight  of  his  father,  Hiohael, 
divided  with  his  brother,  Jean  Baptiste,  the  battalions  commandad 
by  Filose.  Fidele  Filose  was  the  son  of  a  native  mother.  Of  tha 
eight  battalions  which  he  commanded,  two  were  defeated  at  njjain 
and  Nuri  respectively,  see  page  30S,  infra,  while  the  other  aix  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  Indore  in  October  1801.  Soon  after,  Fi'd^  waa 
charged  with  a  foul  act  of  treachery  in  firing  on  Sutherland's  troofM^ 
which  were  in  the  service  of  his  master  Sindia,  and  woe  placed  in  ooo- 
finement.  He  then  conunitted  suicide.  (Compton,  Military  Adv«ti- 
lurerg,  ic.  p.  352.)] 

'  [When  Lord  Momington  assumed  office,  the  existence  of  tha 
British  power  in  India  was  exposed  to  grave  danger.  Tipij,  the  IHaim 
and  Sindia  were  oil  under  French  influence  ;   a  Jacobin  Club  had  beoa 
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supported  by  thoir  European  rival,  was  the  tear  of  his  being 
Joined  by  the  other  native  powera,  whose  governments  were 
not  only  becoming  gradually  weaker,  and  therefore  raore  likely 
to  be  guided  by  petty  intrigue  than  by  sound  policy  ;  but  a  great 
change  had  taken  place  in  their  military  strength,  especially  that 
of  Sindia  and  Nizam  Ally,  which  now  in  a  great  measure  lay  in 
their  numerous  corps  of  regular  infantry,  and  these  chiefly  com- 
manded by  French  officers. 

It  was,  therefore,  of  importance  to  the  British  Government  to 
secure  the  alliance  of  Nizam  Ally  and  the  Mahrattaa,  and  it  became 
a  primary  object  to  induce  Sindia  to  return  to  Hindooatan,  both 
from  the  centrical  situation  his  brigades  occupied  in  the  Deccsn, 
and  front  his  known  desire  to  obstruct  the  influence  of  the  British 
with  the  Peiahwa,  over  whom  it  was  his  policy  to  perpetuate  his 
own  ascendancy.' 

The  reported  designs  of  Zuman  Shah,  King  of  Cabul  and 
grandson  of  Ahmed  Shah  Abdallee,  a  name  terrible  to  Mahrattas, 
were  strongly  set  forth  by  the  British  agents,  in  order  to  induce 
Sindia  to  return  for  the  protection  of  his  dominions  in  Hindooatan  ; 
whilst  to  the  Peishwa  was  offered  a  body  of  the  Company's  troops, 
for  the  protection  of  his  person  and  authority  and  the  revival  of 
the  energies  of  his  government'  Bajee  Rao  had  shortly  before 
made  an  application  to  the  British  of  a  nature  similar  to  this 
arrangement,  but  at  that  period  both  their  policy  and  the  operation 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament  prevented  their  complying  with  this 
request.  The  sudden  desire  now  evinced  by  the  English  to  grant 
him  a  subsidiary  force,  their  frequent  recommendations  to  rein- 
state Nana  Fumuwees  in  the  ministry  and  to  remove  Sindia 
from  Poena,  led  Bajee  Rao,  whose  views  and  information  were 
bounded  by  very  narrow  limits,  to  suppose  that  the  whole  was  a 


the 

llie  advice  of  their  French  military  oflicerH.  For  a  Buccinct  survey  of 
the  Governor-Uenerarg  policy  and  achievements  aee  O.H.I. ,  ch.  vi. 
tetters  of  Lord  Momington,  dealing  witli  these  matters,  will  be  found 
at  pp.  01  l-4a  of  ForroBfH  StUctiona  (MariUha  Seriet),  vol.  i.  See  also 
B.  L.  Kice,  Mysore  Gazetteer,  ii.  410  ff.) 

■  [See  Lord  Mumingtoo's  letter  to  Daulat  Rau  Sindia  of  January  22, 
1799,  at  p.  «19  or  Forrest's  StUaiona  (Maralhd  Series),  vol.  ».] 

>  fiee  letter  of  July  13,  1T9X,  from  Lord  Moraiagton  to  the  Hon, 
Jonathan  Uuncan,  Uovemor  of  Bombay,  pp.  611-12  of  Forrest's 
SeUetiont  {Maratha  Series),  vol.  i.] 
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Bcheme    of    the  detested  Nana,   the  object  most  direfided  ami 

therefore  uppermost  in  his  mind. 

Accordingly,  although  Sindia  had  declared  his  intention  of 
endeavouring  to  return  to  Hindoostan,  and  a  public  visit  of 
ceremony  announced  the  reconciliation  which  had  taken  place 
between  Sindia  and  Nana  Furnuwees  on  the  one  part  and  Bajee 
Rao  on  the  other,  the  Peishwa  shortly  afterwards,  in  a  secret  con- 
ference with  Sindia,  urged  his  stay  at  Poona  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  introduction  of  the  English  by  Nana  Furnuwees  j 
but  he  was  at  the  same  moment  doing  all  in  his  power  to  conciliate 
Nana,  and  was  pressing  him  to  quit  Sindia's  camp  for  the  purpose 
of  resuming  the  duties  of  administration.  Nana  accordingly 
returned  once  more  to  the  city  of  Poona,  but  declined  interfering 
with  the  Peishwa'a  affairs,  until  the  safety  of  his  person  and  pro- 
perty should  be  guaranteed  by  the  British  Government  and  Nizam 
Ally,  and  until  he  could  efiect  a  reconciliation  in  Sindia's  family 
to  enable  him  to  return  to  Hindoostan.  To  forward  the  latter 
object  he  laboured  to  bring  about  an  acconamodation,  aod  in 
hopes  of  expediting  Sindia's  march  advanced  him  fifteen  lacks 
of  rupees  from  his  private  treasury,  in  addition  to  the  tea  laoks 
before  paid  at  the  time  of  his  liberation. 

Perceiving  that  Sindia  was  really  serious  in  his  proposal  of  re- 
turning to  Hindoostan,  Bajee  Rao  intimated  his  intention  of 
paying  Nana  Furnuwees  a  secret  visit,  and  in  disguise,  so  that 
it  might  not  come  to  Sindia's  knowledge.  In  the  middle  of  the 
night,  attended  by  a  single  domestic,  he  repaired  to  Nona's  house, 
and  for  the  time  succeeded  in  deceiving  the  old  minister  into  a 
belief  of  his  being  wholly  unconcerned  in  his  seiziu'e  and  disgraoe, 
and  that  he  confined  the  other  ministers  in  the  vain  hope  of 
affording  them  protection  from  the  violence  and  rapacity  of 
Sindia's  agents.  Colonel  Palmer,  the  British  Resident,  wae  of 
opinion  that  Nana  Furnuwees  was  never  deceived  by  him,  bat 
the  fact  is  proved  by  the  result ;  and,  indeed,  the  eloquence  and 
manner  of  Bajee  Rao  are  so  powerful  and  insinuating  that  he. 
has  deceived  most  men  even  when  on  their  guard  against  him. 
On  this  occasion,  perceiving  the  effect  his  language  produced, 
he  laid  his  head  at  the  feet  of  Nana  Furnuwees,  swore  by  tiujee 
feet '  to  consider  him  as  his-  father,  to  abide  by  his  counsel  in  oil 

a  of  the  most  sacred  and 
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his  future  meaaures,  aad  finally,  in  a  burst  of  tears,  conjured  and 
entreated  that  he  would  not  abandon  the  Bramin  sovereignty, 
assailed  as  it  then  was  by  the  factions  of  the  Mahrattas  and  the 
ambition  of  the  English. 

(Oct.  15Ul.] — In  consequence  of  this  appeal  Nana  Furnuwees 
resumed  the  duties  of  minister,  without  those  securities  tor  which 
he  had  at  first  so  prudently  stipulated  ;  but  scarcely  had 
yjfia  ^  begun  the  transaction  of  public  business,  when  he  was 
informed  by  Jeswunt  Bao  Ghorepuray^  that  Bajee 
Rao  was  again  endeavouring  to  persuade  Sindia  to  confine  him — 
intelligence  which  was  confirmed  by  Sindia  himself.  Nuia  in- 
stantly repaired  to  the  palace  ;  taxed  the  Peishwawith  his  un- 
paralleled duplicity  ;  begged  that  he  would  no  longer  plot  against 
the  life  and  freedom  of  an  old  man,  borne  down  by  years,  infirmity 
and  misfortune,  but  permit  him  to  retire  to  some  spot,  far  from 
courts  and  camps,  where  his  being  suffered  to  exist  could  never 
interfere  with  any  plans  His  Highness  might  form.  He  abjured 
the  desire  of  now  possessing  power  on  his  own  account,  and  de- 
clared that  he  had  only  accepted  it  in  hopes  of  being  still  useful. 
Bajee  Rao  positively  denied  having  been  accessory  to  a  proceeding 
BO  treacherous,  and  begged  that  those  who  had  used  his  name 
might  be  apprehended.  Sindia  immediately  seized  the  Peishwa's 
minister  Govind  Rao  Kallay  and  Sewraro  Narrain  Thuthay, 
tlie  agents  employed,  but  as  it  is  a  point  of  honour  amongst 
Mahrattas  never  to  divulge  the  name  of  their  principal  on  such 
occasions,  they  bore  the  loss  of  their  Uherty  and  property  without 
impeaching  the  veracity  of  their  master,  and  Sewram  Narrain 
Thuthay  soon  after  died. 

Satisfaction  being  thus  afforded.  Nana  Fumuweee  resumed 
the  oftice  of  prime  minister  ;  but  his  suspicions  were  not  removed, 
and  he  avoided  all  interference  in  business  not  absolutely 
necessary. 

The  period,  however,  was  extremely  important ;  Nisam  Ally 
liad  concluded  a  new  treaty  with  the  English  on  the  Ist  Sep- 
U'niber.  1798.  by  which  he  agreed  to  receive  no  Frenchman  into 
his  service,  to  dismiss  his  French  ofTicers,  and  dlabaad  the  whole 

>  This  person,  who  came  into  Siudia's  conGdence,  whose  name  has 
already  appeared,  and  whom  weshall  have  occasion  to  notice  repeatedly, 
waH  of  the  family  of  the  great  Siuitajee  Ghorepuray,  bo  conspicuoua 
in  the  days  of  Aurungzebe,  and  a  descendaat  of  Moorar  Kao  Ubore- 
puray  uf  Uoolee,  bo  often  mentioned  by  Orme. 
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c[  the  infantry ,  lately  commanded  by  Raymoiid,'  receiving  in 
their  stead  six  battaliona  o£  English  Sepoys,  each  battalion  one 
thousandstrong,  with  a  proportion  o(  European  artillery,  forwhiob 
he  agreed  to  pay  an  annual  subsidy  of  twenty-tour  lacks  seventeen 
thousand  and  one  hundred  rupees.  The  English  Oovemmeiit 
also  became  bound,  by  an  article  cautiously  expresaed,  to  mediate 
between  Nizam  Ally  and  the  Peishwa,  and  in  case  of  difierenoM- 
arising  between  them  to  use  every  endeavour  to  induce  tbe 
Peishwa  to  accede  to  a  friendly  arbitration. 

The  Mahrattas  naturally  viewed  this  treaty  with  D3uoh 
jealousy,  and  the  Peishwa,  on  being  urged  by  the  British  agent 
to  conclude  a  similar  one,  evaded  the  subject,  by  an  assuranoe 
that  he  would  faithfully  execute  the  conditions  of  subsisting 
engagements,  and  on  the  prospect  of  a  war  with  Tippoo  promiaod 
to  aSord  his  aid.  In  these  replies  Bajee  Rao  had  followed  the 
opinion  and  advice  of  Nana  Fumuweee,  but  had  neither  sincerity 
nor  steadiness  to  fulfil  the  engagements  alluded  to,  though  aaaured 
by  Nana  that  any  departure  from  good  faith  must  equally  aSeot 
the  honour  and  security  of  hia  government.  Nana  Furnuwees 
recommended  that  Appa  Sahib,  the  son  of  Pureshram  Bhow, 
should  be  appointed  to  command  the  contingent  intended  to 
co-operate  with  the  English  ;  and  in  the  present  exigency  proposed 
te  assemble  it,  by  collecting  the  force  under  Dhondoo  Punt  Qokla, 
Sur-Soobehdar  of  the  Carnatic,  the  troops  of  Rastia  and  the 
Vinchorkur,  and  all  the  horse  which  the  Bramin  Jagheerdars 
could  raise.  The  necessities  of  the  state,  and.  the  presence  of 
Sindia,  precluded  the  Peishwa  from  recruiting  his  own  army 
or  detaching  any  part  of  it  from  Poona. 

Appa  Sahib  refused  the  command,  but  the  offer  having  led 
to  a  reconciliation  between  Pureshram  Bhow  and  Nana,  the 
Bhow  agreed  to  head  the  contingent  himself,  on  condition  of 
having  his  fine  remitted  and  receiving  Dharw&r,  with  several 
places    in   the    Camatic,    in  Jagheer.    An  English  detachment, 

1  Raymond  died  March  26th,  1T98.  [Lord  Momington  in  a  letter 
of  November  29,  179S,  to  Captain  Kirkpatrick,  Beeideat  at  Hyder&bfid, 
wrote  :  '  You  will  take  particular  care  that  none  of  the  men  of  the 
late  French  corps,  denominated  ''  Pondicherry  Sepoys,"  be  entertained 
by  Colonel  Roberts  for  the  Company's  service.     Indeed,  although  it 


ight  not  be  proper  to  require  it,  it  would  be  satisfactory  t 
■n  that  AzIm-ul-Uinrah  had  included  the  whole  of  this  deeoriptian 
the   number   of   the   French   party    proposed  to    be    completelT 
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similar  to  that  formerly  employed  and  under  the  command  of 
the  same  officer,  was  held  in  readiness  to  join  Pureshram  Bhow  i 
but  these  endeavours  on  the  part  of  Nana  Furnuwees  were 
frustrat«d  by  Bajee  Rao,  who  acted  under  the  influence  of  Doulut 
Rao  Sindia.  After  the  Eoglish  had  commenced  hostilities  against 
Tippoo,*  his  envoys  were  publicly  received  at  Poona,  although 
repeated  remonstrances  were  made  on  the  subject  by  the  British 
Resident.  Even  after  their  formal  dismissal  was  intimatod  to 
Colonel  Palmer  on  the  19th  March,  they  only  retired  to  Kikwee, 
a  village  twonty-five  miles  south  of  Poona.  Colonel  Palmer 
at  first  supposed  that  the  detention  of  the  wukeels  was  a  mere 
repetition  of  the  former  plan  of  obtaining  a,  sum  of  money,  on  a 
false  pretence  of  neutrality  or  aid.  The  British  Resident  knew 
that  Bajee  Rao  had  received  thirtoen  lacks  of  rupees  from  Tippoo 
to  which  Sindia  was  privy,  but  it  was  not  known  at  that  time 
to  Nana  Fumuweea  ;  and  when  the  Governor-General  noticed 
the  conduct  of  the  court  of  Poena,  by  aimply  countermanding  the 
detachment  which  had  been  prepared  to  accompany  Pureshraro 
Bhow,  Nana  Furnuwees  could  not  comprehend  the  reason. 

Bajee  Rao  imagined  that,  by  the  concessions  made  to  Pureeh- 
ram  Bhow  on  the  one  hand  and  the  encouragement  given  to 
Tippoo  on  the  other,  he  should  deceive  both  parties  and  postpone 
hiM  ultimata  decision,  until  circumstances  enabled  him  to  judge 
on  which  side  it  would  be  most  advantageous  to  range  himself. 
As  far,  however,  e,»  he  was  capable  of  following  any  plan,  his 
nwolution  was  taken  in  favour  of  Tippoo.  In  concert  with  Sindia, 
a  scheme  was  laid  to  attack  Nizam  Ally,  in  which  they  hoped 
to  engage  Bughoojoe  Bhonalay,  and  as  the  English  would,  as 
a  matter  of  courae,  defend  the  Moghul  territory,  in  consequence  of 
their  late  treaty,  the  Peishwa  was  then  to  declare  the  Mahrattas 
the  allioM  of  Tippoo  Sultan.  The  Marquis  Wellesley,  apprised 
of  those  views,  was  on  the  other  hand  endeavouring  to  engage 

'  [On  Fubruary  3,  1769,  Lord  Momington  wrote  to  Colonel  Palmer, 
KeHiilent  at  Poona,  desiring  him  '  to  apprise  the  Peehwa  and  Nana 
Fadnavis :  that  the  obstinate  silence  of  the  Sultan  (Tipii)  coropeU  mo 
to  treat  him  as  an  enemy  ;  and  that,  considering  the  Honourable  Com- 
pany to  bo  in  a  state  of  war  with  him  from  this  day,  I  shall  accord- 
ingly direct  our  armies  to  enter  his  t«rritoriea  without  further  delay.' 
Lurd  Momington  in  the  same  letter  expresied  a  hope  that  the  Peehwa 
had  disinimied  Tipu'e  Vakils  and  had  ■  actually  ordered  the  march  of 
the  Maratha  contingent  into  Budnorc'  (Forreot,  Stleclv>n»  {Marathd 
.Vcriro),  i,  020-3.11 
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Rug^oojee  Bhonelay  as  a,  party  to  the  treaty  concluded  with 
Niiam  Ally.' 

But  before  the  Peishwa  or  Sindia  had  the  slighteat  conception 
that  Tippoo's  downfall  was  ao  near,  they  were  aatoniahed  by  in- 
telligence of  the  capture  of  Seringapatam,  the  death  of  T^poo, 
and  the  subversion  of  his  government,' 

Bajee  Rao  affected  the  utmost  joy,  and  eoon  after  endeavoured 
to  persuade  Colonel  Palmer  that  the  failure  of  his  engageznent 
was  entirely  attributable  to  Nana  Fumuweea.  Immediaite  orders 
were  sent  to  Dhondoo  Punt  Gokla,  Sur-Soobehdu'  of  the  Camatic, 
to  advance  into  Tippoo'a  country  with  what  force  he  could  collect. 
The  consequence  was  that  many  villages  were  plundered  aft«r 
the  country  bad  submitted  to  the  British  Qovemraeat*  ;  and  the 
only  merit  which  Dhondoo  Punt's  party  could  claim  was  that  of 
intercepting  Dhoondia  Waug,'  a  marauding  fugitive  from  Seringa- 
pstam,  whom  Dhondoo  Punt  attacked  by  surprise,  and  dispersed 
his  followers  ;    after  which,  Dhoondia  entered  the  service  of  the 

■  [See  Lord  Momington'a  letter  of  April  26,  1799,  to  H.  Colebrooke, 
Besident  of  Nagpur,  and  a  letter  of  April  26,  1790,  to  Captain  Eirk- 
patrick,  at  pp.  S26-7  of  Forrest's  Sekcliam  (Mardthd  Seriet),  vol.  L] 
"  [On  March  6,  1799,  a  Bombay  force  defeated  a  large  body  of  the 
enemy  on  the  Coorg  frontier.  The  Camatic  army  under  General 
Harris  croBsed  the  frontier  on  March  6,  defeated  'npu  at  Malavelll 
on  March  27,  and  stormed  Seringapatam  on  May  4.  [O.H.I. ,  p,  683.) 
On  May  14  Lord  Momington  wrote  to  the  Peehwa,  announomg  the 
victory  and  the  death  of  TipC  (Forrest,  Selections  (ATarofAd  Seriet), 
p.  629).] 

3  [Lord  Monungton  wrote  to  the  Peehwa  on  May  27,  1 799,  inform- 
ing him  that  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  proceed  with  warlike 
preparations,  as  all  hostilities  had  ceased,  ami  requesting  him  to  recall 
at  once  any  force  that  might  have  set  out  for  MyBore.  (Forrest, 
Selectiona  {MardtM  Seriee),  i.  629.)] 

'  [Dhondia  Wagh  aspired  to  found  a  new  dynasty  (gee  pp.  1104-6^ 
posi).  After  the  fall  of  Seringapatam,  where  he  was  a  prisoner,  he 
signalized  his  release  by  ravaging  the  Shimoga  District  in  Uysoia, 
pillaging  and  deatroymg  the  town  of  Shimoga.  After  a  long  puiamt 
General  Wellesley  eventually  brought  him  to  bay  Bind  defeated  hi"!  at 
Manoli,  on  the  banks  of  the  Malprabba  river  in  Belgaum  District.  He 
was  killed  in  a  cavalry  charge  led  by  General  Wellesley  in  person.  '  Hw 
campaign  against  Dhondia  was  the  firBt  occasion  on  which  the  Dnkn 
of  Wellington  held  an  independent  command  in  the  field.  The  oaa.- 
queat  of  Mysore  threw  out  of  employment  many  of  Tipu  SultAn'l 
soldiera.  and  Dhondia  gathered  romid  him  a  considerable  force  on  tlw 
confines  of  Mysore  and  in  the  adjoining  provinces.  Our  troops  wve 
engaged  for  nearly  three  months  hunting  him  down.'  (Col^irookeb 
L^e  of  M.  EVphinetone  (1884),  i.  30  n.)  See  also  Mysore  GtxtttMr, 
by  B.  L.  Bice.  ii.  438.] 
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Raja  of  Kotapoor  who  was  actively  engaged  in  hostilities  against 
the  Peishwa,  and  who  readily  received  him  into  his  army. 

Sindia,  on  the  news  of  Tippoo'a  overthrow,  dispatched  emiBsariea 
to  Seringapatam  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  resiatance  among 
the  partisans  of  the  lata  Sultan  who  might  yet  reinain ;  but 
he  also  sent  abundant  congratulations  to  the  English  Besideat  at 
Poona,  expressive  of  his  happiness  at  the  glorious  termination 
of  the  war. 

The  judgement  and  energy  by  which  the  power  of  Tippoo  was 
so  speedily  reduced  may  be  considered  one  of  the  first  examples 
of  that  energetic  policy,  by  which  Great  Britain,  in  her  subsequent 
mighty  struggles  in  Europe,  has  been  distinguished. 

The  resources  of  Nizam  Ally's  government  had  been  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  and  the  services  of  hia 
contingent  had  been  directed  with  far  greater  efBcieacy  than  in 
the  former  war  ;  an  improvement  justly  ascribed  to  the  ability 
and  exertion  of  the  Governor- General' a  Political  Agent,  Captain 
Malcolm.' 

The  mode  of  dividing  the  conquered  provinces  was  dictated 
by  a  wise  and  liberal  spirit.  NizamAlly,  with  judicious  confidence, 
had  left  the  arrangements  to  the  Marquis  Wellesley  who  effected 
them  in  the  following  manner. 

As  it  was  deemed  incompatible  with  the  future  tranquillity 
of  the  country,  and  the  security  of  the  Company's  possessions, 
to  establish  a  son  of  Tippoo  in  sovereignty,  the  descendant  of 
those  Rajas  of  Mysore,  from  whom  Hyder  Ally  usurped  the 
government,  was  released  from  captivity  and  raised  to  the 
musnud  of  his  ancestors.'    A  partition  treaty  was  then 

99  \  concluded  by  the  British  Government,  Nizam  Ally, 
an<l  the  restored  Raja. 

The  whole  of  Tippoo's  revenue  being  estimated  at  30,40,000 
pagodas,  to  the  Raja  was  assigned,  pagodas         13^60,000 

To  Nizam  Ally 5,30,000 

'  Now  Sir  John  Malcolm. 

>  [The  Kaju  selected  was  a  child  of  five  yean  of  age,  and  the  odminia- 
tration  of  the  territory  reaorved  to  him,  which  is  reprsnented  by  the 
modern  Mysore  Stat«,  was  entrusted  to  the  Brahman  minister,  Fiimia 
or  Purnaiya,  who  had  so  faithfully  served  Tipii.  The  arrangementa 
were  embodied  in  a  supplementary  treaty  of  Seringapatam.  Pumia 
was  in  executive  charge  of  the  administration  untH  December  1811, 
wlien  the  young  Kaja  was  permitted  to  take  over  the  duties.  (O.H.I., 
pp.   586-7.]] 
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To  ths  Company S,37,pOO 

For  the  maintenance  of  the  families  of 
Hyder  and  Tippoo,  in  charge  of  the 
British  Government       2,40,000 

For  the  maintenance  of  Kumraur-ud- 
deen  KJian  and  hLs  family,  in  charge 
of  Nizam  Ally  70,000 

Pagodas  27,37,000 
Notwithstanding  the  Peishwa's  total  failure  in  his  engagemente, 
the  Qovernor-General  deemed  it  politic  to  allow  him  some  share 
in  the  conquered  territory,  provided  he  could  be  brought  to  accede 
to  an  allianoe  corresponding  to  that  formed  with  Nizam  Ally. 
With  this  view,  the  balance  in  the  territory  adjoining  the  Peishwa'a 
southern  boundary,  yielding  an  annual  revenue  of  pagodas 
2,63,000  was  reserved,  and  was  oSered  on  the  above  oonditions  to 
the  Peishwa. 

Much  discussion  took  place  in  consequence  :  the  OOUrii  of 
Poena  was  unwilling  by  a  distinct  refusal  to  afiord  the  ollieB  a 
pretext  for  at  once  appropriating  the  territory  reserved  j  in  which 
case,  two-thirds  of  it  were  to  bo  given  to  Nizam  Ally  and 
the  rest  retained  by  the  Company, 

In  A  great  pari)  of  the  negotiation  which  took  place,  it  is  easy 
to  perceive  the  ability  of  Nana  Fumuwees.  In  extenuation  of 
the  circumstances  which  had  caused  the  disappointment  and  dis- 
satisfaction  of  the  allies,  the  Peishwa  represented  the  unfortunate 
distractions  of  the  empire  which  had  prevented  him  from  aasem- 
bling  an  army,  and  the  uac^e  of  native  states  in  permitting 
wukeelstoresideintheircourt^in  timeof  war.  To  the  preliminaiy 
conditions  requiring  the  Mahrattas  to  abstain  from  all  aggreesicms 
on  the  territory  of  the  Baja  of  Mysore  ;  the  Peishwa  relied, 
that  upon  obtaining  the  proposed  cession,  it  should  be  oonaiderad 
an  equivalent  for  the  Chouth,  to  which  the  Mahrattas  were  entitled 
from  the  whole  of  the  territories  of  the  late  Sultan.  In  oaaa 
the  French  invaded  India,  the  Peishwa  engaged  to  unite  with  the 
English  in  repelling  them  ;  but  he  would  not  agree  to  exclude 
individuals  of  that  nation  from  his  service.  He  offered  to  sub- 
sidize two  battalions,  provided  they  might  be  employed  to  aaajst 
In  reducing  refractory  tributaries  and  the  Seedee  of  Jinjena ; 
but  he  absolutely  refused  the  Company's  mediation  in  the  existang 
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differences  between  the  Mahrattfts  and  Nizam  Ally  respitcting 
the  Chouth.  To  an  application  for  exchftnging  the  Chouth  ot 
Surat  For  an  equivalent  revenue,  a  measure  in  itself  calculated 
to  obviate  vexatious  disputes  and  loss,  a  like  peremptory  refusal 
was  given  ;  and  a  proposal  for  including  Bughoojee  Bhonslay 
as  a  principal  in  the  intended  alliance,  the  Peishwa  treated  as 
absurd.'  Finally,  after  protracted  discussion,  the  reserved  terri- 
tory was  shared  by  Nizam  Ally  and  the  British  Government,  aa 
stipulated  in  the  treaty  ;  and  on  the  12th  of  October,  1800,  a 
new  treaty  waa  concluded  between  them,  by  which  the  British 
Government  engaged  to  protect  the  territories  of  Nizam  Ally 
from  unprovoked  aggression  ;  two  battalions  of  native  infantry 
were  added  to  the  former  six  battalions,  together  with  a  regiment 
of  native  cavalry  ;  and  for  the  payment  of  the  whole  force,  the 
territories  acquired  by  Nizam  Ally,  on  the  partition  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Mysore,  both  in  1792  and  1799,  were  ceded  in  perpetuity 
to  the  British  Government.* 

The  affairs  ot    Sindia  during  this   period  continued  in  a  very 
distracted  stato.     After  the  treacherous  attack  made  by  Shirzee 
Kao  Ghatgay  on  Amrut  Rao's  camp,  the  Byea  fled  to  the  Raja 
of  Kolapoor,  who  was  still  at  war  with  the  Peishwa.     The  Byee 
were  soon  joined  by  Narraiii  Rao  Bukhshee  and  the  principal 
Shenwoe  Bramins  from  Sindia'a  camp.     Large  bodies  of  horea 
flocked  to  their  standard,  and  when  sufHciently  strong  they  re- 
turned   to   the    northward,     plundering   every   village    from    the 
Kistna  to  theGodavery  which  acknowledged  the  authority 
(Feb.)    of  Duulut  Rao  Sindia,'  and  not  only  insulted  Sindia  in 
his  lines,  but  stopped  the  roads  in  the  vicinity  of  Poona. 
Sindia's   horse   at  first  attempted  to   oppose  them,  but  their 

■  [Soo  letters  of  July  8  and  20,  1709,  from  Lord  Momington  to  the 
Itosident  at  Poona,  on  pp.  630-0  of  Forrest's  Selections  (Mardtha 
Series).  Lord  Momington  flatly  refused  the  Peshwo's  propossJ  to 
use  the  auhsidiary  force  in  reducing  Janjira,  '  not  only  upon  political 
grounds  but  upon  those  of  law.'] 

>  (The  Company  thiis  obtained  the  whole  of  Kanara  and  some 
other  territory,  and  the  control  of  Seringapatam.  Malabar  having 
already  liiwn  annexed,  it  was  thus  mantar  of  the  80uth-wfl8t«m  coast. 
Tlio  territory  ossigncil  to  the  Niiuim  lay  to  the  north-east.  [O.H.I. , 
p.   Btltl.)! 

•  NuiiicrouB  viUoRcs  l)elon(!ing  to  one  chief  are  frequently  found 
int«rriiixi'd  with  tlioHo  of  another  in  the  Mahratta  country,  the  reason 
of  which  has  lK>cn  already  explainod  and  accounted  (or. 
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nuiiiberH  were  so  inferior,  that  after  a.  few  akiTmiahes,  in 
which  they  suSerecl  severely,  they  would  not  edvfuuse  uii' 
supported  by  the  regular  battalions,  before  which  the  troops 
of  the  Byes  retired,  but  as  soon  as  the  battctliona  leturoed 
towards  their  own  camp,  the  inaurgenta  alea  faced  about 
and  followed  them.  *  There  is,  perhaps,  no  parallel  example 
of  such  an  extraordinary  state  of  afiairs  as  that  which  the 
Peishwa's  territory  presented  at  this  period,  where  a  rebellion 
against  one  prince  was  maintained  within  the  territory  of  another, 
whom  both  parties  acknowledged  as  their  sovereign.  The  anarch; 
which  it  engendered  may  be  conceived  ;  the  whole  country  aud- 
denly  awarmed  with  horsemen,  and  although  plunder  waa  not 
indiscriminate,  great  devastations  were  committed.  The  flame 
spread  in  Hindoostan  ;  Lukwa  Dada,  a  Shenwee  Bramin  already 
mentioned,  second  in  importance  to  the  confined  minister  Balloba 
Tattya,  by  whom  Lukwa  Dada  had  been  first  raiaed,  having  been 
suspected  of  disaSection  in  consequence  of  hia  attaohment  to 
Balloba,  was  deprived  of  power  and  dismissed  from  his  em-^ 
ployments.  Being  thus  driven  into  the  ranks  of  the  inaurgents, 
he  soon  raised  a  powerful  army,  repeatedly  defeated  the  troops 
aent  against  him,  and  reduced  the  country  from  Oojein  to  Seronje. 

To  add  to  these  troubles,  Jeawunt  Rao  Holkar,  who,  after  his 
brother  feU  at  Poena,  had  fled  to  Nagpoor  and  was  there  confined 
through  the  influence  of  Sindia,  having  effected  his  escape,  re- 
paired to  Malwa,  collected  followers,  and  plundered  the  country. 
M.  Perron  •  had  succeeded  to  the  command  of  Sindia's  regular 
infantry  on  the  departure  of  M.  de  Boigne,  who  was  compelled 
from  ill-health  to  return  to  Europe  in  1796  ;  but  Perron,  at  the 
jmriod  we  have  arrived,  was  so  fully  occupied  in  the  siege  of  Agra, 
held  by  the  adherenta  of  Lukwa  Dada,  and  in  which  he  waa  assisted 
by  Ambajee  Inglla,  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  stop  the  dis- 
orders in  Malwa  without  additional  troops,  for  which  he  seot 
repeated  and  earnest  applications  to  his  master  in  the  Deocaa. 

Under  these  circumstances  Sindia  had  again  recourse  to  negoti^ 
tion  ;  but  the  demands  of  the  Byes  extended  to  nothing  lees  than 

•  [Perron  succeeded  to  De  Boigoe'a  oomiiiand  on  February  1,  1797. 
He  bad  originally  come  to  India  in  a  humble  capacity  on  boaid  a 
man-of-war,  and  thence  joined  the  native  service,  under  Sangatsr,  ■■ 
a  noo-commisBioned  ofGcer.  When  Leatineaux  absconded  m  17BB, 
Perron  obtained  command  of  a  battalion,  and  after  the  succqbs  of  the 
army  against  Ismail  Beg,  rose  to  command  of  a  brigade.] 
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complete  sovereignty,  which  they  required  Sindia  to  hold  under 
their  authority  ;  and  before  even  these  conditions  could  be  ad- 
mitted, they  insisted  on  the  release  of  Balloba  Tattya, 

Sindia's  new  niinisters,  Abba  Chitneea  and  Ryajee  Patell, 
with  a  judgement  and  a  disinterestedness  which  do  them  honour, 
recommended  their  master  to  reinstate  Balloba  as  prime  minister, 
to  which  Sindia  agreed  ;  and  no  sooner  waa  the  arrangement 
accomplished,  than  it  produced  an  immediate  effect  in  detaching 
the  principal  leaders  from  the  insurrection.  The  Byes  agreed  to 
an  adjustment  tfirough  Balloba's  mediation  and  the  fort  of 
Asseergurh  with  the  city  of  Burhan^oor  and  a  Jagheer  of  eleven 
lacks  of  rupees  were  to  be  assigned  to  them.  Lukwa  Dada,  in 
consequence  of  the  restoration  of  Balloba,  had  an  interview  with 
the  brother  of  Ambajee  Inglia,  who  had  been  opposed  to  him  in 
Malwa,  and  agreed  to  a  ceesation  of  arms.  Every  difference 
was  on  the  point  of  being  settled  ;  the  Byee  had  received  their 
clothes,  jeweb,  and  other  private  property  from  Sindia's  camp, 
and  had  come  as  far  as  Rajawaree,  near  Jejoory,  on  their  way 
t«  Poona,  when  one  of  their  partisans,  having  been  attacked  and 
cut  off,  they  immediately  returned  towards  Punderpoor  and  re- 
commenced their  system  of  depredation. 

The  whole  of  the  southern  Mahratta  country  was  in  great 
disorder.  The  Raja  of  Kolapoor  still  waged  war  with  the  Feishwa, 
and  the  reinforcement  brought  by  Chitoor  Sing,  after  the  defeat 
of  the  Raja  of  Satara,  gave  a  new  spirit  to  his  efforts.  Chitoor 
Sing  had  been  closely  pursued  into  the  territory  of  the  Raja  of 
Kolapoor  by  a  body  of  Raatia's  troops,  joined  by  some  others 
on  the  part  of  tlie  Pritee  Needhee,  the  whole  of  whom  encamped 
near  the  H'arria  liver.  Five  hundred  horse  of  the  troops  who  had 
been  dispersed  at  Satara,  having  got  together,  apprised  Chitoor 
Sing  of  their  situation,  and  by  his  direction  ooncealed  themselves 
for  some  days  in  the  hills,  until  he  had  got  a  reinforcement  from 
Kolapoor  ;  when  by  a  well-eoncerted  attack  upon  the  troops  who 
ha<l  pursued  him,  he  cut  them  off  almost  to  a  man.  A  body 
of  Puresliram  Bhow's  troops  were  shortly  afterwords  in  a  like 
manner  Hurprised  and  routed ;  and  Chitoor  Sing  having  learnt 
that  afttT  Pureahram  Bliow's  departure  from  Satara,  two  or  three 
thousand  of  Rastia's  troops  with  some  guns  were  encamped  io 
the  neigh  hour)  I  ood  of  the  fort,  he  vowed  to  avenge  the  disgrace 
eustainod  by  the  firut  defeat.     Accordingly  he  led  six  hundred 
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inftuitry  tliruugli  thd  })illH  and  valleys  until  opposite  to  the  viUags 
of  Pal,'  where  he  remained  concealed  until  night,  whea,  repairing 
to  a  celebrated  temple  in  the  village,  he  performed  the  usual 
worship,  and  the  whole  party,  having  solemnly  invoked  the  deity, 
stained  their  clothes  with  yellow  dye,  rubbed  their  hands  and  faces 
with  tunneric,  and  issued  forth,  thus  fortified  with  the  implied 
vow  of  conquest  or  death,  to  attack  their  enemy.  They  did  not 
find  Rastia'H  troops  <mpropared  ;  but  the  latter  had  only  time  to 
fire  a  few  rounds,  when  they  were  furiously  charged  sword  in  hand, 
their  guns  taken  and  destroyed,  and  the  whole  body  dispersed  in 
a  few  minutes.  A  rapid  march  to  the  banks  of  the  Wama, 
before  his  retreat  could  be  intercepted,  marked  a  prudence  as 
well  as  enterprise,  which  gained  Chitoor  Sing  considerable  credit 
with  the  Mahratta  soldiery,  and  his  numbers  were  in  a  few  months 
considerably  increased.  At  the  head  of  a  very  inferior  force,  iuul 
with  no  funds  to  support  it,  he  kept  seven  thousaad  of  Rastda'a 
troops  in  perpetual  motion  between  the  Neera  and  Wama. 
He  was,  however,  frequently  defeated  ;  and  on  one  occasion, 
when  accompanied  by  only  five  hundred  men,'  he  was  surrounded 
by  five  thousand  of  Rastia's  troops,  but  cut  his  way  through  them, 
although  with  the  loss  of  more  than  half  his  party.  His  ent^ 
prise,  his  remarkable  escapes,  his  conciliatory  manners,  the 
popularity  of  his  cause  amongst  Mahrattas,  and  bia  oonfidenoe  in 
the  peasantry,  rendered  him  everywhere  a  favourite,  notwith- 
standing his  having  repeatedly  laid  the  whole  of  the  villages  under 
contribution. 

Chitoor  Sing's  insurrection  was  considered  at  Foona  as  a  part 
of  the  Kolapoor  war,  and  both  the  Peishwa  and  Nana  Fumuweea 
had  their  share  of  blame  in  exciting  it. 

During    the    insurrection    of    SatEira    and    afterwards,     whilst 

'  [Fal  (originally  called  Rajapur)  is  a  village  in  SatSra  Distiiot, 
lying  on  both  banks  of  the  Tarli,  about  twenty  miles  north-west  ot 
Karad.  The  celebrated  temple,  mentioned  by  the  author,  is  that  oE 
Khandoba,  which  was  built  in  the  fifteenth  century  on  tho  site  of  a 
legendary  appearance  by  the  god  to  a  milkmaid  named  Palai.  Hsny 
families  prominent  in  the  history  of  the  Deccan  have  bestowed  gifts  on 
the  temple,  at  which  a  great  fair,  in  celebration  of  the  marriage  oi 
the  god  Khandoba,  ia  held  annually  in  the  Hindu  moath  Pwildl 
(December- January).  Ab  at  the  Jejuri  Temple,  many  MuTlit,  orsaoied 
harlots,  are  attached  to  tho  temple  at  Pal.  The  priests  are  Brahmans 
andGurave.  {B.Q.,xix.  629  fi.)  See  remarks  on  Khandoba  in  Intro- 
duction, vol.  i,  pp.  Iv-lvii,  on(e.] 

3  It  is  not  mentioned  whether  horse  or  foot. 
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Chitoor  Sing  kept  Rostia  in  check  to  the  north  of  the  Wama,  the 
Raja  of  Kolapoor  was  actively  employed  against  the  Putwurdhune 
and  Dhondoo  Prnit  Gokla.  Tasgaoni,  the  capital  of  Pureahram 
Bhow's  Jagheer,  was  pillaged,  and  hia  palae«,  which  had  been 
erected  at  great  expense,  was  burnt  to  the  ground.  The  Carnatio 
was  laid  under  contribution,  and  Dhondoo  Punt  Ookla,  though 
a  brave  and  active  officer,  waa  repeatedly  defeated.  Such  waa 
the  state  of  the  Kolapoor  warfare  up  to  the  period  at  which  we 
have  arrived. 

In  the  month  of  August  after  Balloba  Tattya'a  release,  a  recon- 
ciliation having  taken  place  between  him  and  Nana  Fumuwees, 
they  deliberated,  with  the  knowledge  and  approbation  of  their 
superiors,  on  the  coiirse  of  policy  necessary  to  be  pursued  with 
regard  to  Nizam  Ally  and  the  English  ;  but  both  concurred  in 
the  necessity  of  suppressing  the  formidable  disturbance  to  the 
southward,  as  a  preliminary  to  any  other  arrangement.  It  was 
accordingly  resolved  that  the  force,  previously  intended  by  Nana 
Fumuwees  to  have  co-operated  with  the  allies  against  Tippoo, 
should  bo  sent  under  Pureshram  Bhow,  considerably  reinforced, 
tor  the  present  service.  The  whole,  to  be  furnished  in  proportions 
by  the  PeiahwB.  and  by  Sindia  and  other  Jagheerdars,  was  to 
consist  of  thirty  thousand  horse  and  sis  thousand  infantry  ;  but, 
as  it  was  impracticable  to  prepare  thia  force  until  the  Dusaera, 
Puroahram  Bhow  was  directed  to  watch  the  Raja  of  Kolapoor 
and  reatrain  him  as  much  as  possible.  Pureshram  Bhow,  whoae 
military  spirit  was  on  this  occasion  excited  by  personal  injury 
and  personal  pique,  although  his  health  waa  in  a  declining 'state, 
kept  the  field  all  the  rains,  and  recovered  the  garrisons  between 
the  rivers  Gutpiirba  and  Malpurba.  In  the  month  of  September 
he  advanced  from  Gokauk  •  towards  Kolapoor,  not  without  hopes 

'  [(jokuk  is  now  a.  thriving  town  in  Belgaum  Diatrict,  situated  eight 
inilos  from  the  Uokak  Boad  station  of  the  Southern  Maratha  Railway. 
I'lio  town  is  mentioned  under  the  name  Gokage  in  on  inscription  of 
1047.  During  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  belonRed  to 
the  Nawubs  of  Savanur,  and  thereafter  passed  to  the  Patvardhan 
family.  It  lapsed  to  the  British  in  1836.  About  three  and  a  half 
milBH  north-west  of  the  town  are  the  Gokilk  Falls,  where  the  Ghat- 
jirnhlia  takes  a  leap  of  170  feet  over  a  aandatone  cliff  into  a  picturesque 
gori^.  A  coCtgn-inill  was  ostabliahed  in  1887  cloae  to  the  falls  ;  and 
tliit  (iokiik  storaRo  works  wore  constructed  in  1889-1902  (or  the 
supply  of  motive  power  and  for  purposes  of  irrigation.  (/.{?.  Bom., 
1909,  21},  21.)) 
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of  flniahmg  the  war  hitneelf,  but  near  the  village  of  Pufcunkoondea 
he  encountered  the  Baja  of  Kolapoor  and  Chitoor  Sing,  when  he 
experienced  a  total  defeat,  and  was  himself  mortally  wounded 
and  made  prisoner.'  Nana  Fumuwees  and  Balloba  sent  tha 
troops  of  the  Vinchorkur,  the  Pritee  Needhee,  and  five  of  Sindia's 
regular  battalions  under  Major  Brownrigg,  to  support  Ap^ 
Sahib,  Pureshram  Bhow'B  sou,  and  reduce  the  Baja  to  submiamon. 
This  accession  of  force  was  too  great  for  the  Raja  of  Kolapoor 
to  withstand,  and  he  therefore  retired  under  protection  of  the  fort 
of  Panalla.  But  in  that  situation  hia  troops  were  surprised  by 
Appa  Sahib,  who  drove  some  of  them  into  the  fort,  whilst  the 
greater  part  sought  refuge  in  Kolapoor,  which  the  Peiahwa's  troops 

invested,  and  after  a  siege  of  considerable  duration  had 
f^'jjj.*     nearly  reduced  it,  when  events  and  revolutions  at  Poona 

interfered  to  save  the  Kolapoor  state,  which  would 
otherwise  in  all  probability  have  been  subverted,  or  at  least  held 
in  future  as  a  dependency  of  the  Feishwa's  govenuuent. 

■  Wiswas  Bao,  the  brother  of  Shirzee  Bao  Ohatgay,  took  up  Q» 
dying  man,  and  laying  him  acroas  his  horse,  threw  him  down  bBfon 
the  Raja  of  Kolapoor,  who  ordered  him,  it  is  said,  when  in  this  atate, 
to  be  cut  in  pieces.  Dajeeba  Limmay,  who  was  in  the  aotioni,  states 
'  this  circumstance  ;  and  Bajee  Rao  in  a  particular  conversation  wiib 
Mr.  Elphinstone  at  Punderpoor  in  1S12,  mentioned  it  aa  a  well-known 
fact,  but  it  is  not  generally  believed  at  Kolapoor ;  nor  at  Sataca, 
where  the  Raja  of  Kolapoor  had  many  enemies. 

Dajeeba  Limmay,  whose  name  I  have  mentioned  above,  was  a 
conjidential  agent  of  Pureshram  Bhow ;  he  was  employed  in  several 
high  situations  during  the  administration  of  Nana  Fumuwees,  and 
was  a*  sharer  in  many  of  the  revolutions  and  events  which  I  am  now 
recording.  At  my  request,  he  had  the  goodness  to  write  the  hiatoiy 
of  his  own  limes,  and  I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  aoknow- 
ledgeicents. 
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raoM  A.D.  1800  TO  A.D.  1802. 

AJ>.  1800.— The  flrat  of  the  evente  alluded  to,  in  point  of 
time  and  importance,  was  the  death  of  Nana  Furnuweea.  Hia 
health  had  long  been  in  a  declining  state ;  but  he  continued  to 
transact  business  almost  to  the  last  with  his  accustomed  order 
and  punctuality.  He  died  on  the  13th  March,  '  and  with  him,' 
says  Colonel  Palmer,  '  has  departed  all  the  wisdom  and  modera- 
tion of  the  Mahratta  government.'  Nana  Fumuwees  wae  cer- 
tainly a  great  stateaman.'^  His  principal  defects  originated  in  the 
want  of  personal  courage,  and  in  an  ambition  not  always  re- 
strained by  principle.  In  the  later  unhappy  years  of  hia  life, 
on  the  testimony  of  English  as  well  as  Mahratta  authority,  he 
is  entitled  to  the  high  praise  of  having  acted  with  the  feelings 
and  aincerity  of  a  patriot.  He  honourably  advised  Bajee  Rao 
to  such  measurea  aa  he  believed  advimtageoua,  unmindful  of  aay 
consequences.  He  was  decidedly  averse  to  the  admission  of  a 
body  of  foreign  troops,  in  the  manner  proposed  by  the  Marquis 

'  [The  Marquess  WeUesley  wrote  to  the  Feahwa  on  May  28,  1800 : 
'  The  losa  of  persons  distinguiahad  for  their  tolentB,  great  qualities  and 
abilities,  is  at  all  timea  a  subjact  of  regret.  The  melancholy  news, 
therefore,  of  the  death  of  Balaji  Pandit,  the  able  miniater  of  your 
State,  whoHB  upright  principles  and  honourable  views,  and  whose 
zoal  for  the  welfare  and  prosperity  both  of  the  dominions  of  his  own 
iminediat«  superiors  and  of  other  powera,  were  bo  juatly  celebrated, 
occasions  extreme  grief  and  concern.'  (Forreat,  Stlecliona  (MardlAd 
Serke).  p.  641,)  Moor  {Hindu  Pantheon,  lat  ed.,  p.  431)  records  that 
unlike  otlier  Hindus  of  his  time  Nana  Fumavla  waa  aomething  of  a 
viriuoKO,  and  had  mode  a  collection  of  valuable  pictures  which  he 
carefully  preserved  in  booka  and  portfolios,  wrapped  in  cloth.  During 
the  disturbances  at  Poena,  they  were  sent  for  safety  to  Lohogorh  Fort, 
and  at  the  date  Moor  wrote  (1610)  were  in  the  poBsessioD  of  Dhondo 
Pandit,  its  late  commandant,  who  resided  at  Th£na  under  English 
protection,] 
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Wellesley,  if  the  energies  of  the  government  could  possibly  bo 
restored  without  their  aid.  He  respected  tho  Elnglish,  admired 
their  sincerity  and  tlie  vigour  of  their  government ;  but,  as  poli- 
tical enemies,  no  one  regarded  them  with  more  jealousy  and  alarm. 
The  life  of  Nana  may  be  said  to  have  been  entirely  public  ;  aad 
it«  events  have  been  so  fully  recorded,  as  well  as  the  motives  tor 
his  conduct,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  on  his  ohaiaoter. 
In  private  life  he  was  a  man  of  strict  veracity,  humane,  frugal, 
and  charitable.  His  whole  time  was  regulat«d  with  the  sttiotest 
order,  and  the  business  personally  transacted  by  him  almost 
exceeds  credibility. 

In  regard  to  civil  government,  whilst  he  continued  in  power  he 
endeavoured  to  preserve  tlie  system  of  Mahdoo  Rao  BuUal ;  but 
overwhelming  business,  and  the  frequent  distractions  that  pre- 
vailed, produced  great  laxity  in  the  superintendence. 

No  instance  of  greater  neglect  on  the  part  of  an  administratioa, 
or  of  more  extraordinary  criminality  in  a  subordinate  of&cer,  is 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  any  state  than  the  case  of  Oassee  Ram, 
Kotwal,  or  police  superintendent,  of  the  city  of  Poena.  This  man, 
a  Bramin  native  of  Hindoostan,  employed  the  power  with  which 
he  was  vested  in  perpetrating  the  most  dreadful  murders.  People 
disappeared,  and  no  trace  of  them  could  be  found.  Qaaaee  Ram 
was  suspected,  but  Nana  Fumuwees  refused  to  listen  to  oomptainba, 
apparently  absurd  from  their  unexampled  atrocity.  At  laet,  it 
being  suspected  that  Gassoe  Ram  was  starving  a  respectable 
Bramin  to  death,  Mannajee  Phakray  headed  a  party  of  the  pecqile, 
broke  open  the  prison,  and  rescued  the  unfortunate  Bramin, 
which  led  to  the  detection  of  the  monster's  crimes  ;  and  be  fell  a 
victim  to  the  vengeance  of  the  exasperated  populace,  by  whom 
ho  was  stoned  to  death.' 

In  his  person  Nana  was  tall  and  thin,  his  complexion  waa  ratiter 
dark  and  his  demeanour  grave  ;  but  his  look  intell^ent,  quick, 
and  penetrating ' ;  he  left  a  young  widow,  and  died  without  issue. 

'  [Moor  states  that  Ghaalram  or  Gahunsa  Rdm  Kotwal  was  a  native 
of  Aurangabad,  that  his  chief  assailants  were  Telii^a,  or  Talugn- 
epeaking,  Brahmana,  whose  CBste-Cellowe  had  died  while  in  polioe- 
custody,  and  that  he  was  stoned  to  death  on  August  31,  1701,  dose 
to  a  templo  and  tank  of  handsome  design  which  he  himself  had  built. 
His  fate  was  actually  witnessed  by  Dr.   Findlay,   "  " 


t  Poona.'     (Hindu  Pantheon,  ed.   1810,  London,  p.  S7S.)] 
'  in  ana  Famavis  is  one  of  the  three  figures  in  an  interestii^  oil- 
painting,  which  hangs  in  the  entrance-hall  of  Ganeshkhind,  the  E^mn* 
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The  death  of  Nana  Fumuwees  was  the  origm  of  a  new  dispute 
between  the  Peishwa  and  Sindia,  each  hemg  desirous  to  obtain 
the  treasures  of  which  he  was  supposed  to  have  died  possessed.' 

Sindia  immediately  seized  Nona's  Jagheer,  on  pretext  of  his 
having  owed  him  a  crore  of  rupees  ;  he  also  supported  his  widow 
in  her  desire  to  adopt  a  son  ;  both  because  it  was  in  opposition  to 
Bajee  Rao's  wish,  and  because  it  afforded  the  easiest  means  of 
getting  the  family  treasures  into  hia  own  power.  But  these 
disputes  did  not  prevent  their  plotting  against  Others ;  and  Sindia, 
whose  re -establishment  of  Balloba  Tattya  to  power  had  disarmed 
the  insurrection  of  Lukwa  Dada,  now  determined  on  Balloba's 
destruction.  To  this  measure  he  was  advised  by  his  father-in- 
law,  who  liad  been  set  at  liberty  in  the  month  of  January  at  the 
recommendation  of  Balloba,  and  had  regained  entire  influence 
over  Sindia's  mind,  of  which  the  first  use  he  made  was  to  stir 
tip  a  faction  against  the  minister,  and  then  to  excite  Sindia  to  hia 
destruction  and  that  of  his  immediate  adherents.  He  was  accord- 
ingly seized  and  imprisoned  at  Ahmednuigur,  where  a  natural 
ttt'ath  interposed  to  save  him  from  a  cruel  execution.     But  his 

residence  of  the  Governor  of  Bombay.  The  other  two  portraits  are 
those  of  the  Peahwa  Madhn  Rao  Narayan  and  Mahadajl  Sindia. 
The  artist  was  Mr.  James  Wales  of  Aberdeen,  who  died  in  1796.  Hia 
oldest  daughter  married  Sir  Charles  Malet,  Resident  at  Poona  (see 
footnote,  |i.  32,  atite).  The  picture  is  supposed  to  have  been  painted 
in  Poona  between  June  1T92  and  February  1794.  The  names  of  the 
fiRures  are  given  as  follows  below  the  picture  :  (left)  Nana  Fumaveae, 
Minister,  1703-1800;  (centre)  Mhadow  Rao  Narain  Peshwa  (1774- 
»5)  ;    (right)  Mhadji  Sindia,  General,  1769-1794.] 

'  [ Lieut<<n an t- Colonel  Jervia  in  his  MS.  studies  of  the  Maratha  people 
states  that  Nana  FamaviB  had  expended  most  of  hia  huge  fortune    ' 
in  an  attempt  to  regain  his  power  after  the  death  of  the  Pesbwfi  Hadhu 
Bao  Narayan  in  1 795.     His  widow,  '  Jeoo  Bai '  (Jlva  Bai),  enjoyed  the 
following  income  about  1620  : 

Rb. 
Pension  from  British  Government  .  ,  .      12,000 

Doshmukhi  of  Verval  (Ellora)       ....  fiOO 

Inam  village  of  Manoli,  near  Wai  .  1,000 

'  Mahojunky  '  (i.e.  Mahajanki)  and  '  Koteky  '  (i.e. 

Khotki)  of  the  family  village  in  Bankot  .  .  200 

13,700 
Bosides   this  income,    Nanii's  widow   managed  the  revenues  of  the 
ri'ligiouH  ofltuhliHliinont  ot  the  Bele  Bogh  at  Poona.     {J.B.B.R.A.S., 
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brother  Dhondeba  and  Nairaia  Rao  Bukhshee,  ooofiued  at  tha 
same  time,  were  both  oondeimied  to  Buffer ;  the  former,  in  a 
maimer  comparatively  humane,  was  blown  from  a  cannon  ;  but 
the  latt«r  was  barbarously  destroyed,  by  being  tied  round  with 
rockets,  which  being  fired,  carried  him  along,  mangling  his  body 
dreadfully— the  invention  and  eport  of  the  execrable  Ghatgay. 

One  of  the  ruling  passions  of  the  Peishwa  was  implacable 
revenge  ;  and  he  having  connived  at  the  destruction  of  the  Sheo- 
wee  Bramins,  Sindia  in  return  agreed  to  assist  him  in  the  ruin 
of  the  friends  and  adherents  of  Nana,  and  the  family  of  the  late 
Pureshram  Bhow  Putwurdhun,  To  accomplish  the  former  object, 
the  Peishwa,  pretending  to  renounce  the  objection  to  the  adoption 
of  a  son  by  the  widow  of  Nana,  indirectly  encouraged  the  proceed- 
ing ;  and  at  last,  in  order  to  ensnare  Nana's  friends,  invited  them 
to  a  meeting  at  his  palace  for  tl(e  express  purpose  of  deliberating 
on  the  subject.  When  assembled,  he  suddenly  accused  them  of 
treasonable  practices,  of  plotting  against  him,  and  of  intending  to 
place  the  adopted  son  of  Nana's  widow  on  the  musnud.  He  con- 
cluded by  seizing  and  sending  them  off  prisoneis  to  lull-forts. 
In  regard  to  the  latter  object  of  crushing  the  Putwurdhun  family, 
Sindia  the  more  readily  acquiesced  in  it,  as  he  had  long  wished  to 
possess  himself  of  their  extensive  and  fertile  Jagheer.  It  was  this 
plot  which  prevented  the  capture  of  Kolapoor ;  as  Appa  Sahib, 
having  received  timely  inteUigence  of  their  plan,  quitted  the  aiegs, 
and  with  his  own  followers,  accompanied  by  Dhondoo  Punt  Gokia, 
retired  into  the  Camatic.  The  Raja  of  Kolapoor,  through  the 
influence  of  Shirzee  Rao  Ghatgay,  to  whom  he  was  reooooiled, 
became  the  immediate  ally  of  Sindia,  whose  battalions,  under  tiaa 
orders  of  Seedojee  Rao  Nimbalkur,  the  Desaaye  of  Nepanee,  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  the  Jagheer  of  the  late  Pureshram  Bhow  ;  Major 
Brownrigg,  with  the  battalions,  was  soon  recalled  :  but  Seedojee 
Rao,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  horse,  plundered  and  devastated  the 
country  from  Merich  to  Beejapoor. 

Disorders  were  everywhere  prevalent.  Dhoondia  Waug,  whom 
we  have  already  nientioned  as  having  entered  the  servioe  of  the 
Raja  of  Kolapoor,  separated  from  him,  retiunied  into  the  Oama- 
tic,  and  plundered  in  the  Company's  lately  acquired  distriets ; 
taking  advantage  also  of  the  absence  of  Gokla's  troops,  he  bid 
the  Peishwa's  districts  in  the  Camatic  under  contributioa,  end 
committed  great  ravages.     The  British  Government  made  iqipli* 
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cation  to  the  Peishwa.  and  obtained  permission  to  pursue  and 
destroy  the  marauder ;  but  in  the  meantime,  on  the  return  of 
Dhondoo  Punt  Gokla  to  the  Camatio,  Dhoondia  Waug,  who 
burned  with  revenge,  vowed  with  singular  ferocity  to  aacrifioe 
his  life,  or  dye  bis  luustachios  in  the  heart' s-blood  of  Dhondoo 
Punt.  On  hearing  therefore  of  hia  approach,  he  laid  an  ambuah 
in  a  wood,  and  watohing  an  opportunity,  when  Dhondoo  Punt  was 
separated  from  the  main  body  of  his  followers,  attacked  and  killed 
him,  when  he  literally  fulfilled  his  vow.  Several  persons  fell  with 
Dhondoo  Punt  ;  among  whom  was  hia  elder  nephew  ;  his  younger 
nephew,  Bappoo  Gokla,  whom  we  shall  hereafter  have  frequent 
occasion  to  mention,  lost  an  eye;  Cbintamun  Bao  Putwurdhun* 
was  also  wounded,  and  the  whole  of  their  party  were  driven  to 
seek  refuge  at  Hullyhal,'  where  they  were  kindly  welcomed  and 
protoctod  by  a  British  detachment  then  in  that  garrison.* 

The  British  troops  sent  in  pursuit  of  Dhoondia  Waugwere  under 
the  command  of  Major-General  the  Honourable  Arthur  Wellealey, 
who,  on  enter  ing  the  Camatic,  was  joined  by  Gunput  Bao  Phansay, 
Bappoo  Gokla,  and  the  Fotwurdbuns.  These  Mahratta  auxili- 
aries were  of  little  service  ;    but  the  British  detachment,  aftor  a 

persevering   pursuit,   had   at    last    the    satisfaction   of 
lOtfa  Sep.  coming  up  with  Dhoondia  at  the  village  of  Kondagul. 

His  party,  consisting  of  about  5,000  horse,  was  immedi- 
ately attacked,  routed,  and  dispersed.     Dhoondia  exerted  hiniseU 

'  [Chintaman  Rao  Patvardhan  (Chintamun  Rao  Putwurdhun)  was 
the  only  one  of  the  Peshwa'a  feudatories  who,  after  the  defeat  of 
Baji  Rfto  and  the  annexation  of  his  territories,  refuged  to  servo  the 
British  Government  or  to  accept  the  liberal  terms  oSered  to  the  great 
Jdylrilar)!,  He  was  soon  brought  to  his  senaea  by  Mountetuart  Elphin- 
stone,  and  had  to  aubmit  to  the  common  destiny  of  these  feudal  poten- 
tal«B.  His  character  is  aununod  up,  in  the  dispatch  dealing  with  these 
matters,  in  the  following  words  :  '  Though  othsrwise  rather  respectable 
and  well-intentioned,  he  has  a  narrow  and  crooked  understanding,  a 
litigious  spirit,  and  a  capricious  temper.'  One  of  his  chums  at  the  time 
of  the  settlement  was  the  right  to  wage  private  war  with  his  relations. 
(Colebrooke,  Life  of  Mouni$tuan  Elphirulone  (1884),  iL  60,  60.)] 

*[Haliyal  (Hullyhal)  is  now  the  headquarters  of  the  Supa eub-division, 
Kanara  Uistnci,  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Yellapur.  The  town  waa 
taken  by  the  English  in  1790.  It  is  mentioned  in  several  of  Wellesley's 
dispatches  as  an  important  frontier  station  and  source  of  supplies. 
Two  of  his  dispatches,  Nus.  ZIS,  210  of  Ootober  1,  1799,  are  dated  from 
Haliya],     («.{/..  xv,  pt.  ii.  304.)1 

'  .Mul.nalaMNK. 
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with  spirit,  at  the  head  ot  auoh  men  as  stood  by  him,  until  he  waa 
out  down  in  a  charge  by  the  19th  Dragoona, 

Sindia  was  much  dissatisfied  at  the  permission  granted  to  the 
British  Government  of  sending  troops  into  the  Mahratta  t«rritorjr, 
Hia  control  over  the  Peishwa  was  now  complete,  and  fearing  that 
Bajee  Rao  intended  to  fly,  he  for  some  time  kept  a  guard  over  hia 
palace.  The  Peishwa  found  that  his  condition  was  by  no  means 
improved  by  the  death  of  Nana  Fumuwees,  and  from,  the  situation 
in  which  he  was  so  long  placed,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  his 
natural  disposition  to  intrigue  should  have  become  incurably 
habitual.  He  had  much  confidence,  even  at  this  period,  in  his  own 
wisdom  for  extricating  himself  from  the  thraldom  of  Sindia. 
To  that  chieftain,  even  when  experiencing  indignity  from  him, 
Bajee  Rao  was  profuse  in  hia  acknowledgements,  and  pretended 
to  entertain  for  him  the  most  unbounded  gratitude  and  Section. 
When  it  appeared  probable  that  Sindia  would  be  compelled  to  retire 
to  Hindoostan  for  the  protection  of  his  dominions,  the  Peishwa 
entreated  his  stay,  and  even  threw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his 
departure ;  but  he  saw  with  secret  joy  the  increasing  predatory 
power  of  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar,  as  affording  a  proepect  by  which  he 
hoped  to  be  enabled  to  establish  his  own  authority,  without  the 
interposition  of  a  foreign  power.  He  was,  however,  oonscious  of 
his  own  unpopularity  as  a  son  of  Rugoba ;  he  was  anxious  to  keep 
well  with  the  British  Government,  and  reaUy  had  a  partiality  for 
the  English,  though  he  rather  chose  to  depend  on  Sindia  than  to 
adopt,  by  calling  in  their  aid,  a  course  which  he  could  not  retrace. 
The  establishment  of  an  English  subsidiary  force  was,  it  ie  true, 
in  many  respects  consonant  to  his  disposition  ;  protection  and 
support  against  hia  own  subjects,  could  such  have  been  obtained 
unfettered  by  control,  being  the  end  at  which  he  aimed  ;  and, 
if  the  proposal  had  been  met  in  the  first  inatance,  or  afterwards 
allowed  to  come  from  himself,  he  would  have  had  recourse  to  that 
plan  at  an  earlier  period.  But  the  haste  with  which  the  Marquis 
Wellesley  expected  his  agents  to  push  on  his  system,  evinced  aa 
anxiety  which  retarded  his  object  at  Poona,  where  the  Resident 
prognosticated  that  it  would  never  be  accomplished  until  Bajee 
Rao  had  found  that  all  hia  own  schemes  were  fallacious. 

Sindia'a  affairs  in  Malwa  at  length  became  in  the  highest  degree 
critical.  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar's  energy  and  success  threatened 
the  entire  subjugation  of  that  province,  a  great  part  of  whioh 
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he  had  already  pillaged  and  laid  waste.  The  rise  of  this  predatory 
chieftain  was  singularly  rapid.  After  his  «Bcape  from  Nagpoor,  he 
fled  to  Dhar.  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  Animd  Rao  Powar : 
but  as  soon  as  Sindia  heard  of  his  retreat,  Aniuid  Rao  being  unable 
to  shelter  him  froni  the  power  of  that  chief,  he  furnished  him  with 
a  few  horses  and  a  little  money  ;  with  which  slender  commence- 
ment, by  enterprise  and  pillage  he  soon  collected  a  band  of 
marauders,  and  tinited  to  his  fortunes  Umeer  Khan,'  a  Fatan 
adventurer  at  the  head  of  a  well-mounted  body  of  his  countrymen, 
who,  by  his  abilities  and  predatory  habits,  was  a  fit  auxiliary  for 
the  schemed  which  Kolkar  meditated. 

Khassee  Rao  Holkar,  according  to  the  first  declaration  of  the 
party  who  opposed  him,  was  set  aside  from  incapacity,  Jeswunt 
Rao  being  illegitimate  gave  himself  out  as  the  subordinate  agent 
of  his  nephew  Khundee  Rao,  in  custody  at  Poona,  and  invited  all 
adherents  of  the  house  of  Holkar  to  unite  with  him  in  upholding 
the  name  and  rescuing  the  territories  and  family  from  the  power 
of  Doulut  Rao  Sindia.  Proceeding  to  the  banks  of  the  Nerbuddah 
he  levie<l  contributions  and  plundered  Sindia' s  villages.  A 
detachment  of  Khassee  Rao's  regular  infantry,  sent  against  him 
by  tJio  Chevalier  Dudrenec,  was  defeated,  which  greatly  raised 
JcHwunt.  Rao's  reputation,  and  brought  on  a  negotiation  which 
ended  in  Duilrenoc's  joining  him  with  his  battalions  and  guns, 
and  in  Jeswunt  Rao's  being  recognized  and  obeyed  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  nephew,  which  shortly  after  enabled  him  to 
commence  regular  payments  to  his  troops.  But  the  predatory 
sypitem  being  the  mode  of  warfare  he  followed,  the  work  of 
[jjllage  and  destruction  went  forward,  and  Sindia's  territory  in 
Mulwa  was  liaif  ruined,  before  he  had  taken  any  steps  to  stop 
til"  formiilablo  progress  of  Jeswunt  Rao.* 

I'hi!  cause  of  this  military  imbecility  on  the  part  of  Sindia  was 

'  [Anilr  Kliiiii  (Uinoor  Khan)  waa  the  famous  leader  o£  banditti 
wlici  on  Ihn  unniliilation  of  the  PIndiirIa  in  I8I7,  during  the  Governor- 
GcnerulKhi|i  of  Lnrd  Hafltingn,  was  granted  the  principality  of  Tonk 
in  return  for  Burrondoring  his  artillery  to  the  British  Government 
nnd  liiHliuniling  hiH  fulluwera,  who  for  several  years  had  been  the 
scourgo  of  Mulwri  anil  Rajputana.  He  haa  b^n  justly  described 
a»  '  imo  uf  the  most  atrocious  villains  that  India  over  produced.'  He 
<j]i]iritH;(l  Lord  Luku  at  Bliaratpur  in  ISuri.  His  name  occurs  in  Sir  A. 
LjiiUs  iiocim,  'Tho  Old  Pimiareo,'  in  Vrrtei  Written  in  India,  1S89 
lSl.-,-iimirH  II,„hI,U«.  ,\c.,  f<l.  v.  A.  Sinitli  (1915},  p.   130  n.),] 

'  Sir  .Inliii  Malciliii. 
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the  state  of  parties  at  his  Durbar.  To  imp* 
threats  and  oonciliatioa  were  Bucceaaively  reaorted  to  by  Doulut 
Rao's  miaisterB,  and  JeawuntRao,  on  promise  of  being  supported 
by  Sindia  against  Khaseee  Rao,  agreed  to  seize  the  Byee,  to  whom 
he  had  before  proflered  friendship.  He  accordingly  attacked 
their  troops,  forced  the  ladies  into  Burhanpoor,  where  he  beed^ed 
them,  but  they  were  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  towards  Meywar 
through  the  aid  of  Juggoo  Bappoo,  the  colleague  of  Lukwa  Dada. 
Sindia  supposed  that,  in  pormitting  them  to  get  oS,  Holfcar  had 
acted  with  double  treachery,  so  that,  whether  the  supposition  WM 
well  or  ill-founded,  this  action  wae  deservedly  of  no  advantage  to 
Jeewunt  Rao.  Sindia  now  became  convinced  that  his  presence 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  northward,  and  in  the  end  of 
November  quitted  the  Peishwa's  temtoiy,  where  ha  left  five 
battalions  of  regular  infantry  and  10,000  horse  under  Shizsee 
Rao  Ghatgay,  having,  before  he  set  out,  exacted  from  the  Feiahwa 
bills  to  the  amount  of  forty-seven  lacks  of  rupees.' 

A.D.  1801. — Sindia's  progress  was  tardy,  and  Jeswunt  Rao 
continued  to  plunder  and  levy  contributions  throughout  Halwa. 
Hearing  of  Sindia's  great  army,  Holkar  called  in  his  detaohmoits 
and  concentrated  his  force  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oojein,  with 
an  intention  of  plundering  it.  During  this  period  there  was  & 
pause  in  their  hostilities,  and  Sindia,  in  hopes  of  ensuring  the 
protection  of  his  capital,  detached  for  that  purpose  four  battalions 
from  his  own  camp  at  Burhanpoor  under  Colonel  John  Hessing. 
Two  battalions  and  six  companies,  under  Captain  IT^tyre,  wrae 
ordered  on  to  support  Hessing  ;  but  Holkar,  who  saw  that  it  was 
impossible  to  avoid  extremities  and  of  the  highest  importanoe  to 
strike  a  successful  blow  at  the  outset,  first  made  a  show  of  opposing 
Hessing  and  drew  him  under  the  walls  of  Oojein,  where,  leaving 
some  troops  to  amuse  him,  he  pushed  on  to  cut  aS  the  detaohmeat 
under  M'Intyre,  in  which  he  succeeded,  having  compelled  them  to 

lay  down  their  arms  at  Newree.  With  his  troops  thOB 
(Jnno.)   encouraged,  he  returned  to  the  more  arduous  attack  o( 

Hessii^,  and  a  most  obstinate  contest  was  maintained 
by  that  officer,  until  his  men  were  completely  overpowered.  Of 
eleven  European  ofHcers  in  Hessing's  four  battalions,  most  of  whom 

'  Twenty-five  by  bills  onPoona  bankers;  ten  by  a  bill  on  theOoekwar, 
and  twelve  by  an  assignment  on  Bundelcund.  Mahratta  MS.  Colond 
Palmer's  dispatches. 
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were  British,  seven  were  killed  and  three  were  made  prisoners. 
Heesing  alone  escaped,  and  four-fifths  of  his  corps  are  said  to  have 
been  killed  and  wounded.' 

Having  exacted  a  very  heavy  contribution  from  Oojein,  Kolkar 
next  proceeded  to  attack  Sindia's  grand  park  of  artillery,  which 
had  passed  the  Nerbuddah,  and  under  the  protection  of 
(July.)  the  four  battalions  ot  Major  Brownrigg,*  and  a  body 
of  horse,  was  awaiting  the  junction  of  the  army  from 
Burhanpoor.  Brownrigg,  on  hearing  of  Holkar's  approach,  chose 
a  very  strong  position,  which  he  defended  with  such  judgement 
and  intrepidity,  that  Holkar's  utmost  efforts  were  unavailing.' 

This  defence,  as  it  checked  Holkar's  career,  was  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  Sindia,  who  had  all  this  time  remained  inactive  at 
Burhanpoor  ;  but  he  now  used  every  exertion  to  get  his  army  sent 
across  the  Nerbuddah.  in  which  he  was  much  assisted  by  Rughoo- 
jee  Bhonslay,* 

Events  were  in  the  meantime  occurring  at  Poona  which  require 
notice,  as  some  of  them  were  a  good  deal  influenced  by  news  from 
the  northward.  Bajee  Rao,  on  Sindia's  departure,  instead  of 
endeavouring  to  conciliate  parties,  evinced  a  malignant  spirit  of 
revenge  towards  all  the  great  families  whom  he  suspectad  of  ever 
having  been  the  political  opponents  ot  himself  or  bis  father.  To 
distress  and  pillage  all  such  of  tbem  as  fell  into  his  power,  was, 
from  first  to  last,  a  favourite  object  of  his  policy.  The  respectable 
family  of  Bastia  was  among  the  earliest  who  experienced  his 
malevolence.  Mahdoo  Rao  Rastia  was  invited  on  a  friendly  visit 
to  the  Peishwa's  palace,  seized,  and  hurried  off  as  a  prisoner  to 

1  Ferdinand  Lewis  Smith. 

>  [Brownrigg  was  an  Irishman,  who  raised  an  independent  corps 
for  Daulut  RtLo  Sindia  and  Btormed  KoUiapur  in  1799.  In  ISOO  he 
WOK  operating  against  Parasuram  Bhau.  Three  months  after  his 
siiceCHsfut  defence  against  Jasvant  Rao  Holkar,  near  the  Marbadat 
lie  assisted  Sutherland  to  win  the  battle  of  Indore.  Perron,  becoming 
jeoloim  of  him,  brought  about  his  disgrace  in  1802,  on  a  charge  of 
intrigiiinji  against  him.  After  the  fall  of  Agra  he  entered  the  British 
service,  an<i  was  in  command  of  irregular  levies  operating  against  Jas- 
vunt  Kuo.  He  was  killed  in  action  before  Sirss,  Hariana  District, 
on  Fcliruary  19,  1804.  He  is  described  as  '  on  amiable  man  and  a 
tine  soldier.'     (Compton,  Military  AdverUurtra,  ic,  pp.  343-4.)] 

3  In  this  action,  Uewajee  Ookla,  an  officer  o(  raiik,  Lieut,  Bow- 
liothuni,  and  three  hundred  men  were  killed,  on  the  part  of  Sindia; 
Holkar's  loss  was  three  times  that  number. 

*  Ferilinand  Lewis  Smith  1  Bombay  Becords,  and  Sir  John  Malcolm. 
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Baigurh.  The  unpopularity  of  this  deed  was  proportionate  to  its 
treachery  and  injustice  ;  many  instances,  though  of  a  lees  con- 
spicuous nature,  occurred ;  the  minds  of  his  subjects  were 
alienated,  and  distrust  and  diaaffection  towards  Bajee  Rao's 
power  and  government  became  almost  univeraaL  Anarchy  ww 
spreading  in  the  country.  Bodies  of  insurgent  horse  were  plun- 
dering  in  various  directions.  One  party  under  Bal  Kishen  Qungad- 
hur  was  defeated  by  Gunput  Bao  Phoney ;  and  Wittoojee 
Holkar.  the  brother  of  Jeewunt  Bao,  who  was  concerned  with  him 
and  taken  prisoner,  was  barbarously  and  ignominiously  exeoutod 
at  Poona  That  the  Peishwa  had  a  right  to  inflict 
(April  1.)  the  punishment  of  death,  on  subjects  so  taken  in  aims, 
cannot  he  doubted,  but  insurrection  and  plundering  are 
not  rigidly  viewed  among  Alahrattas,  and  in  public  opinion  a 
more  lenient  sentence  than  loss  of  life  ought  to  have  been  passed 
upon  the  son  of  Toobajee  Holkar ;  that  circumstance,  however, 
operated  differently  on  the  mind  of  the  Peishwa,  who  could  not 
forget  that  he  was  the  son  of  the  friend  of  Nana  Pumuwees. 
Having  seated  himself  with  his  favourite,  Ballajee  Koonjur, 
at  a  window  which  overlooked  the  exterior  coiut  of  hia  palace, 
Wittoojee  Holkar  was  brought  before  the  Peishwa  and  there 
tied  to  the  foot  of  an  elephant ;  in  vain  did  he  offer  up  the 
humblest  supplications  for  life  and  mercy ;  the  execution 
went  forward ;  Bajee  Rao  sat  a  composed  spectator  and  heard 
the  yells  of  the  unhappy  malefactor  as  the  animal  dragged  him 
forth  from  the  palace  yard  to  a  lingering  death,  as  in  his  case  it 
happened  to  be,  in  the  public  street.' 

Bajee  Rao  by  this  cruel  proceeding  at  once  glutted  his  revenge, 
and  performed  an  acceptable  piece  of  courtesy  to  Sindia  ;  but 
Jeswunt  Rao,  who  lovod  his  brother,  vowed  vengeance  on  those 
whom  he  considered  liis  murderers  ;  and  his  threats,  being  soon 
followed  by  news  of  his  success  against  Hessing,  communieated 
an  alarm  to  the  conscious  and  cowardly  mind  of  the  Peishwa, 
which  towards  Holkar  ho  could  never  afterwards  conquer.  Bo 
now,  however,  opened  a  negotiation  with  him,  offering  to  recognize 
him  as  the  heir  of  Tookajee  Holkar,  on  condition  of  his  giving  Vp 
the  territories  of  the  family  in  the  Deccan,  estimated  at  tweaty* 
five  lacks  of  rupees  of  annual  revenue.     He  was  also  encouraged, 

>  Mahiatta  MSS.     Oral  information ;    and  Falmet's  dispatohea. 
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by  the  piospeut  of  Sindia'e  being  long  occupied  in  the  north,  to 
(lovise  means  of  riJding  hie  country  of  the  presence  of  Shirzee  Rio 
Ghatgay,  who  only  increased  the  trouble  and  disorders,  to  prevent 
which  was  the  pretext  for  his  being  left  in  the  Deccan.  After 
plundering  to  the  southward,  he  repaired  to  Poona  with  a  small 
party,  where  he  became  importunat*  in  his  demands  for  money, 
sat  in  dhuma  on  the  favourita  Ballajee  Koonjur,  and  insulted  the 
whole  of  the  Peishwa's  court.  At  last  Koonjur,  on  pretence  of 
giving  him  some  orders  on  hankers,  invited  him  to  his  house, 
received  him  graciously,  and  shortly  after  got  up  as  if  to  bring 
the  bills  agreed  upon.  His  quitting  the  room  was  to  be,  in  reality, 
the  signal  for  seizing  or  murdering  Ghatgay,  but  the  latter  gueesing 
his  intention,  instantly  grasped  his  throat  with  one  hand,  drew  hia 
sword  with  the  other,  and  in  this  manner  dragged  him  to  the 
street,  where  springing  on  his  horse  he  galloped  of(  to  join  hia 
party,  pursued  his  route  to  his  army,  brought  the  whole  to  Poona, 
and  encamped  within  a  mile  of  the  city,  which  he  threatened  to 
plunder  and  bum.  Messages  full  of  conciliatory  explanation  were 
sent  by  Bajee  Rao,  but  the  mediation  of  the  British  Resident 
became  necessary  to  prevent  extremities.  The  accotuits,  however, 
of  Sindia's  reverses  in  Malwa,  and  hia  express  desire  that  Shirzee 
Rao  should  join  him  immediately  to  assume  conimand  of  the  army 
against  Holkar,  effectually  rid  the  Peishwa  of  this  turbulent  and 

Having  joincni  the  anny  after  it  had  crossed  the  Nerbuddah, 
ShirzooRaowassent  forward  with  ten  thousand  horse  and  fourteen 
battalions  under  Colonel  Sutherland,'  to  avenge  the  plunder  of 
Oojein  by  retaliating  on  Indore,  the  capital  of  Holkar.      Jeewunt 

'  [Robert  Sutherland,  a  Scotchman,  was  originally  an  officer  in  the 
T3rd  Hogiment,  from  which  he  waa  cashiered.  In  1790  he  enteredOe 
Boigne'n  Isl  brigade,  and  four  years  later  obtained  command  of  the 
3rd  brigade,  being  transferred  to  the  2nd  on  the  death  of  Colonel 
Fremont  in  17B6.  In  1796  he  reduced  some  revolted  diatricts  in 
Itundelkhanil,  then  served  against  Lakwa  Dada  at  Chiturgarh,  and  in 
IKOl  di'feateilJosvant  Rao  Holkar  at  Indore.  In  1S02,  inconaequence 
of  Perron's  action,  he  waa  disgraced  and  transferred  to  the  2ad  brigade, 
and  consequently  resigned  the  service  in  disgust.  He  remained  in 
Agra  until  war  broke  out  with  tlie  English,  and  was  associated  with 
George  Hcssing  in  arranging  the  terms  of  capitulation  of  that  city  in 
1803.  Sutherland,  wlio  was  a  son-in-law  of  John  Hesstng  and  nephew 
by  marriHgo  to  Perron,  received  a  pension  from  the  British  on  his 
reiiromont  from  Sindia's  service,  and  died  some  years  later  al  MathurS, 
(Compton,  Mililary  AdeetUurert,  Ac,  pp.  410-18.)] 
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Rao  advanced  to  its  protection  with  Bome  regular  batt^ona,  but 

without  European  officers,  five  thousand  iiregulEU-  infantry  and 

about  26,000  horse.     Skinniahea  o£  some  days'  duration 

14  l'  ^""'"**®'i  i^  *  "^^  concerted  but  ill-executed  attack 
on  the  part  of  Holkar,  and  a  signal  defeat  waa  the  oon- 
sequenca  He  lost  ninety-eight  pieces  of  cannon,  and  his  capital 
was  completely  plundered.  The  remorseless  Qbatgay  had  here  a 
full  opportunity  of  indulging  fais  disposition  to  violenoe,  which 
he  fully  gratified  in  dreadful  acta  of  wanton  and  barbarous  cruelty. 

Had  Sindia  followed  up  the  blow,  the  power  of  Jeewunt  Rao  was 
by  this  victory  annihilated  ;  but  supposing  him  to  be  completely 
humbled,  and  being  advised  to  recognize  him  as  guardian  to  the 
head  of  the  Holkar  family,  Sindia  made  proposals  to  tjiat  effect, 
and  even  sent  Khassee  Rao  from  his  camp,  who  waa  thus  compelled 
to  seek  an  asylum  in  that  of  his  half-brother.  But  Jeawunt  Bao, 
whether  suspicious  of  Sindia,  encourt^ed  by  the  Peiahwa,  or  led 
on  by  an  enterprising  confidence  in  his  own  fortune,  was  immode- 
rate in  his  demands  ;  and  although  become,  since  hia  defeat) 
dependent  entirely  on  plunder,  his  adventurous  spirit  was  attrao- 
tive  to  the  soldiery,  amongst  whom  he  had  a  very  high  reputation, 
and  many  of  Sindia's  troops  deserted  him,  even  at  this  stage  of 

A.D,  1802. — But  Dudrenec,  conceiving  it  prudent  to  withdraw 
from  a  falling  cause,  listened  to  overtures  from  Sindia,  which  his 
battalions,  more  faithful  than  their  commander,  having  disoovered, 
went  oH  in  a  body  and  joined  Jeswunt  Bao  at  Jowud.  Holkar 
now  adopted  a  new  plan,  and  determined  on  carrying  the  war  into 
the  Deccan.  With  this  view  Futih  Sing  Manay  was  detached  with 
a  body  of  horse  to  ravage  the  Peishwa's  districts  ;  the  r^;ular 
infantry  took  up  a  position  at  Mohesir,  whilst  Jeewunt  Bao  in 
person,  in  order  to  veU  hia  intentions,  went  off  to  the  northward 
with  the  remainder  of  his  followers,  to  plunder  in  Molwa  and 
Bajpootana.  in  hopes  of  drawing  Sindia's  forces  after  him  and 
thus  facilitating  his  future  design.  He  acquired  very  conaideroble 
booty,  but  Sindia  did  not  pursue  him  as  he  expected,  a  detachment 
only  having  been  sent  after  him.  Holkar  might  therefore  have 
been  induced  to  reap  a  larger  harvest  in  pillage,  but,  the  Peiahwa 
having  seized  hia  districts  in  Candeish,  he  was  hurried  into  the 
Deccan  for  their  recovery.  Previous,  however,  to  his  arrival, 
an  advanced  body  of  his  troops  attacked  the  Peishwa's  geoeiatl. 
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Dhondoo    Punt    Ghorebulay,     defeated    him,    and    retook    the 
districts. 

Aasoonas  Jeswunt  Rao  was  joined  fay  his  infantry  from  Mohesir, 
he  assailed  Sindia's  possessions  in  Candeish,  which  he  plundered 
and  devastated  without  mercy,  declaring  at  the  same  time  that 
he  was  about  to  proceed  to  Poona,  to  claim  the  interference  of 
the  Peishwa  in  protecting  him,  as  the  agent  of  the  head  of  the 
Uolkar  family,  against  the  tyrannical  usurpation  of  Doulut  Bao. 
Notwithstanding  this  appeal  to  the  Peishwa,  Futih  Sing  Manay 
showed  no  respect  to  his  territory,  but  swept  the  villages  on  the 
banks  of  the  Godavery  by  contribution  and  plunder;  whilst 
Shah  Ahmed  Khan,  another  officer  detached  by  Jeswunt  Bao, 
carried  his  ravages  still  nearer  the  Peishwa's  capital,  and  being 
opposed  by  Nursing  Khundee  Kao,  the  Jagheerdar  of  Vinchoor, 
at  the  head  of  fifteen  hundred  horse,  the  latter  were  cut  off  almost 
to  a  man. 

The  consternation  at  Poona  was  great  in  consequence,  and 
Bajee  Rao  renewed  his  negotiations  with  the  British  Government^ 
desiring  the  aid  of  a  force,  but  objecting  to  its  being  stationed 
witliin  his  own  territory  ;  neither  would  he  consent  to  the  articles 
of  the  treaty  of  Mhar,  nor  the  arbitration  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  the  Mahratta  claims  on  Nizam  Ally. 

Sindia,  supported  by  Rughoojeo  Bhonslay,  exerted  hia  utmoet 
influenco  to  obstruct  the  conclusion  of  any  arrangemeat  with  the 
DritiNli  Government,  with  which  he  was  himself  negotiating, 
not  with  any  intention  of  becoming  a  party  to  the  defensive 
alliance,  against  which  both  the  Raja  of  Berat  and  Sindia  always 
inaiiitaincil  a  strenuous  opposition,  but  merely  to  gain  a  certain 
degree  of  consequence,  which  the  presence  of  the  British  envoy 
iu  his  camp  was  at  that  time  likely  to  create  in  the  mind  of  the 
Peishwa. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  inactivity  of  Sindia  in  the 
pr-jmciition  of  tim  war  against  Uolkar.  Doulut  Bao  became 
iibimt  lliiH  [Miriod  HUH|>icioua  of  Perron,  but  the  death  of  Lukwa 
Owlu.  and  a  final  arrangement  concluded  with  the  Byes  by  Amba- 
jee  liiglia,'  one  of  ^India's  principal  officers,  left  him  nothing  to 
■  [Hniiiijlitun  met  AmbujI  Inglia  in  February  1809,  and  described 
him  tlien  lu  '  a  tall,  hale-looking  man  for  hia  age,  which  ia  said  to  be 
u|)HHrii«  i.f  eighty  ;  his  complexion  is  dark ;  and  there  ia  much  good 
liuiiiour  and  ititc-Uigence  in  hie  countenance.  His  dress  was  remark- 
ably plain,  aliDOBt  amounting  to  moanneM ;  oonaisting  of  a  common 
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appreliend  in  Hindoostan,  which  should  have  prevented  his 
following  lip  Holkar.  After  much  delay  he  at  last  ordered 
Sewdasheo  Bhow  Bhaskur  to  march  againat  Jeswunt  Bao  with  a 
large  body  of  cavalry  and  ten  battalions  of  infantry  under  Captain 
Dawes.'  Thia  force  forded  the  Nerbuddafa without  impediment;' 
but  on  their  arrival  at  Burhanpoor  the  troops  refused  to  advance 
without  payment  of  all  their  arrears,  and  before  these  could 
be  settled,  the  Taptee  was  so  swollen  that  they  could  not  ctobb. 
Jeswimt  Rao  at  first  moved  as  if  to  give  them  battle  on  the 
southern  bank ;  but  if  such  was  his  intention,  he  soon  abuidoned 
it  and  again  moved  towards  Poona.  The  Peishwa  tried  by  every 
means  to  prevent  his  advance,  desired  him  to  state  hia  demand^ 
and  promised  to  arbitrate  all  differences  if  he  would  remain  to 
the  northward  of  the  GJodavery.  '  My  brother  Wittoojee^' 
replied  Jeawiuit  Rao,  '  is  dead — ho  cannot  be  restored  to  me ; 
but  let  Khundee  Rao,  my  nephew,  be  released,  and  let  the  family 
possessions  be  given  up.'  To  these  conditions  Bajee  Bao  appeared 
to  assent,  and  assured  Holkar  he  had  sent  an  order  for  the  release 
of  Khundee  Rao  ;  but  instead  of  which,  he  begged  of  Sewdasheo 
Bhow  Bhaskur  to  take  advantage  of  the  negotiation  and  advanos 
with  all  speed,  while  Khundee  Bao  was  thrown  into  prison  in  the 
fort  of  Asseergurh. 

Shortly  afterwards,  a  body  of  the  Peishwa's  tiTOops  under 
Pandoojee  Koonjui'  attempted  to  oppose  Futih  Sing  Manay  at 
Gai'doon,  but  were  defeated  with  loss  ;  Manay  followed  up  his 
victory  by  attacking  the  Peishwa's  camp  at  Baramuttee,'  where  he 
routed  Nana  Poorundhuree  and  Gunput  Rao  Phansay,  taking  the 
whole  of  the  artillery.  The  soutliem  Jagheerdars,  paitioulorly 
the  Piitwurdhuns,  who  had  evinced  considerable  discontent 
towards  the  Peishwa  since   the  treacherous  seizure  of    Rastia, 

chintz  jockot,  quilted  with  cottron,  a  coarse  red  shawl,  and  a  white 
turban.'  {LeUera  /rom  a  Mahralta  Camp,  Constable,  1892,  p.  61.) 
Ambajl  died  on  May  5,  1809.] 

'  [Dawes  was  in  Perron's  Ist  brigade  under  Sutherland.  In  180S 
he  was  detached  to  pursue  Holkar  after  his  defeat  at  Indore  and 
carried  on  a  desultory  campaign  in  Khandeah,  When  Holkar  ad- 
vanced against  Poona,  Dawes  was  sent  to  oppose  him  with  an  inade- 
quate array,  and  waa  defeated  and  slain  in  the  battle  which  followed. 
(Compton,  Military  Adventurtre,  Ac,  pp.  34t-B,)] 

1  [Baramati  (Baramuttee),  now  included  in  the  Bhimthadi  tSMoa, 
Poona  District,  lies  fifty  miles  south-east  Of  Poona  City.  (B.Q,,  lyya, 
pt.  iii.  105.)] 
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miglit  liave  pi'cveiited  or  avenged,  this  loss,  but  except  Chinlamuo 
Rao  none  of  the  Putwurdhuns  joined  the  Peishwa's  standard  at 
this  period,  and  that  chief  took  the  first  opportunity  of  quitting 
it.' 

Sewdasheo  Bhow  Bhaakur  at  the  head  of  Sindia'a  forces, 
having  passed  Holkar's  army,  advanced  by  Jaulna  and  Bheer* 
towards  Poona,  and  having  formed  a  junction  with  the  Peishwa's 
troops,  the  united  armies  prepared  to  oppose  Holkar  at  the  Ally 
Beyiah  pass,  on  which  he  was  marching ;  but  Holkar,  aware  of 
the  strength  of  their  position,  made  a  circuit  to  the  eastward, 
passed  Ahmedniigur,  proceetled  towards  Jejoory,  formed  a 
junction  with  Futih  Sing  Manay,'  descended  the  Raj- 
iss,  and  on  the  23d  October  encamped  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Poona,  between  Irfjnee '  and  Harupseer. 
The  opposing  army  had  returned  from  Ally  Beyiah  about  eight 
days  before,  and  occupied  a  position  nearer  the  city,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  present  cantonment  of  the  British  troops.  Two 
days  were  spent  in  negotiation.  Thrf  Peishwa  demanded  Holkar's 
reason  for  tlius  advancing  in  a  hostile  manner  to  his  capital,  and 
ordered  him  to  retire.  The  latter  professed  his  readiness  to  obey 
every  order  from  the  Peishwa  when  he  was  not  imder  the  control 
of  Sindia,  but  that  Sindia  had  disobeyed  the  Peishwa'a  orders, 

'  [Tlio  UcKiUi^nt  at  Poona  reported  to  the  Bombay  Government  on 
Uctolier  Itj,  1802,  that  Holkar  was  likely  to  be  joined  by  the  Raste 
ami  Rliau  (Patvnrdlian)  families,  '  who  have  long  been  on  enmity 
with  the  PohIiwii,  and  are  now  in  aome  strength.'  (Forrest,  Selecliont 
{Mnmlhii  Strie^),  i.  649.)] 

'  (Jalna  (Jaiilna)  lies  on  the  Kvindlika  rivor  in  Aurangabad  District, 
Hy<lernl>ud  State.  Ahul  Fazl,  Akbar's  miniater,  once  reeided  here. 
Since  1903  the  cantonment,  formerly  occupied  by  the  Hyderabad 
i-iint indent,  has  l)ccn  abandoned.  The  fort  built  in  IT2fi  is  in  ruins. 
(/.«.  Omi),  xiv.  29.) 

Illiir  (BtiCiT)  is  tlio  heailquarters  uf  the  tatuka  of  the  same  name  in 
IlydiTaliiid  State.  PoBsesHcd  originally  by  the  Chalukyas  and  then 
by  (lie  Yiidftvas,  it  was  taken  by  Muhammad  bin  Tughlak  and  became 
llii'  iicnilquarters  of  one  of  hia  Dcccan  iirovinccs.  (1.0.  {1907),  viii, 
U2,  113,  117,)] 

-'  [The  |ioint  of  junction  was  dcBcribe<l  by  the  Resident  at  Poona 
iiK  '  abiiut  m  kos  (i.e.  thirty  miles)  from  hence  (i.e.  Poena)  near  to  the 
Hy<iiT.-.br.d  road.'      (Forrest,  Sehctiont  [Mar&lha  SerUi).  i.  549.)] 

*  IThcre  arc  two  villages  named  Lonl  in  Poona  District,  one  known 
aH  I.oiil  Kalhliiir,  ten  miles  south-eaat  of  Poona,  which  is  now  a 
Hlatiiiii  i>n  the  CI. I. P.  Railway,  and  the  other  Loni  Kand,  which  is  on 
ilio  ruuiia-Ahmotlnugar  road,  about  ten  miles  north-eaat  of  Poona. 
It  m  tu  llio  tatter  lliat  the  author  refers.     (li.O.,  xvili,  pt.  iii.)] 
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hail  rendered  the  confinement  of  Khuadee  Rao  doubly  severe,  aod 
had  sent  hia  army  to  prevent  that  mediation  which  the  Peiahwa 
had  promised ;  that  Sindia  therefore  was  the  real  rebel,  and  he 
would  soon  oblige  him  to  submit  to  the  sovereign  authority  ol 
the  Peishwa. 

(Oct.  26.) — The  armies  drew  out  for  battle  on  the  moining 
of  the  25th  October.  Holkar  had  fourteen  battalions  ;  six  under 
Colonel  Vickers,*  four  under  Major  Harding,'  and  four  under 
Major  Armstrong':  5,000  irregular  infantry,  and  25,000  horse. 
Although  Sindia's  infantry  was  in  every  respect  much  inferior  to 
that  of  Holkar,  Sewdasheo  Bhow  Bhaskur  did  not  dedine  the 
contest,  to  which  he  was  strongly  lu^ad  by  Captain  Dawea. 
His  cavalry  and  irregular  infantry,  including  those  belonging  to 
the  Peishwa,  were,  in  point  of  numbers  at  least,  equal  to  those  of 
Holkar.  The  action  began  at  half-past  nine  o'clock  by  a  bri^ 
cannonade,  which  continued  with  little  interruption  for  two  hours 
and  a  half.  A  body  of  Kolkar's  Patan  cavalry  made  a  successful 
charge  on  the  horse  of  the  Jagheerdar  of  Vinchoor,  but  Futih  Stng 
Manay,  in  a  like  attempt  on  the  Peishwa's  Hoojrat  Fagah  (or 
horse  on   the  personal  establishment),   was  repulsed  Tvith  very 

'  [Vickers  was  a  half-caate,  who  entered  Peiron'a  2nd  brigade  as 
lieutenant  under  Major  Pohlman,  and  displayed  great  bravery  at  the 
siege  of  Jhajgaih.  When  Dudrenec  deserted  from  Holkar'e  service, 
Vickera  aucceeded  him  and  fought  gallantly  at  the  battle  of  Poona  in 
October  1802.  In  1804  when  war  broke  out  between  Holkar  and 
the  British,  the  chief  sent  for  Vickers  and  asked  him  if  he  would  fight 
against  hia  countrymen.  He  and  two  others,  Dodd  and  Ryan,  refused 
positively  to  do  so,  whereupon  Jssvant  Rao  Holkar  had  them  all 
three  beheadedatNaharMaghana(Tiger'sHm)inMay  1804.  (Compton, 
MilitaTy  AdventurerB,  &c.,  p.  41B.)] 

»  [Harding  waa  a  gallant  Englishman,  who  raised  four  battalions 
for  Jasvant  Rao.  Ho  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Poona,  while  charEing 
Dawes's  guns  side  by  side  with  Holkar.  His  dying  request  to  Houar, 
who  was  himself  wounded  in  three  places,  was  that  he  might  be  buried 
by  the  side  of  his  fellow-countrymen  in  the  cemetery  ol  the  Britiall 
Residency  at  Poona.  The  requeat  was  scrupulou^y  carried  out. 
(Compton,  Military  Adventvrerg,  &c.,  p.  302.)] 

'  [Armstrong  succeeded  Flumet  in  command  of  Holkar's  2nd  brigade 
of  infantry  in  1802,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Poona. 
When  war  broke  out  with  the  English  in  1803,  Armstrong  decided  to 
quit  Holkar's  service  and  did  so  after  great  difficulty,  at  the  risk  of 
his  life  and  with  the  loss  of  his  arrears  and  effects.  He  lived  to  enjoy 
a  pension  of  Ra.  1,200  a  month  paid  by  the  British  Government  ■• 
compensation  for  loss  of  employ.  (Compton,  Miliiary  Adventitrtn, 
Jtc,  p.  33S.)] 
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conBiderable  loss.  Sindia's  cavalry  followed  up  the  advantage, 
and  those  of  Holkar  were  on  the  point  of  discomfiture,  when 
Holkar  himself,  who  had  taken  hia  station  in  the  rear,  sprang 
on  his  horse,  and  calling  to  those  near  him  '  now  or  never 
to  follow  Jeswunt  Rao '  rallied  the  fugitives,  and  collected  a 
compact  body  of  his  best  horse,  with  which  he  met  and  repulsed 
those  of  Sindia. 

In  the  meantime,  six  of  Sindia'a  battalions,  which  were  without 
European  officers  and  opposed  to  those  of  Holkar  under  Vickers, 
had  given  way.  The  remaining  four,  however,  being  of  the  old 
battalions  of  De  Boigne,  though  with  only  four  European  officers 
to  head  them,  behaved  with  great  intrepidity.  They  stood  their 
ground  with  remarkable  firmness  and  discipline  ;  but  Holkar, 
having  driven  off  the  cavalry,  charged  the  infantry,  cut  down  the 
artillerymen  at  their  guns,  killed  three  of  the  European  ofBcers 
of  the  battalions,  and  took  the  fourth  prisoner:  still  these  battalions 
fought  on,  till  they  were  completely  overpowered  by  the  persever- 
ing and  desperate  efforts  of  Holkar,  who  headed  his  cavalry  in 
charge  after  charge  and  at  length  bore  all  before  him.  A  com- 
plete victory  was  the  reward  of  the  uncommon  energy  displayed 
by  Jeswunt  Bao  on  this  memorable  occasion.  The  whole  of 
Sindia'a  guns,  baggage,  and  stores,  fell  into  his  hands,  and  the 
army  of  his  rival  was  driven  off  the  field,'  Holkar's  troops  were 
ordered  to  fall  back  and  not  to  enter  the  town,  but  many  of  them 
showing  no  inclination  to  obey,  he  compelled  them  to  desist  by 
turning  his  own  guns  upon  them. 

The  Pelshwa,  not  doubting  of  success,  had  quitted  his  palace, 
with  an  idea  of  joining  in  the  action ;  but  the  noise  of  the  firing 
frightened  him,  and  he  turned  off  to  the  southward  of  the  town, 
to  await  the  result.  On  ascertaining  the  fate  of  the  battle,  he 
fled  with  about  seven  thousand  followers  to  the  fort  of  Singurh, 
and  dispatched  to  Colonel  Close,  the  British  Resident,  apreliminary 
engagement,  binding  himself  to  subsidize  six  battalions  of  Sepoys 
and  to  code  twonty-five  lacks  of  rupees  of  annual  revenue  for  their 
BupiKirt.     In  the  course  of  the  previous  negotiation  he  had  conceded 

<  ['  Ijadualiiv  Bhuu  Bhaskor  '  (Sewdoaheo  Bhow  Bhsskur),  wrote  the 
IU>aident  at  Poonu  on  October  26,  1802,  '  is  supposed  to  have  escaped 
with  a  part  of  his  horse,  but  what  direction  he  has  taken  is  not  known. 
Biilajl  Ki'injar,  Nimbajl  Bbaakar,  Sindia'a  Vakil,  and  a  few  other 
Sardum  who  were  in  the  aclion,  have  joined  the  Pfshwa.'  (Forreat, 
.-i.Ueti-.iin  {Mar'Uhii  .SVr.V--),  i.  000.)J 
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that  point  which  regarded  their  being  stationed  within  his  own 
dominions. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  action,  the  cavaby  of  the  contending 
armies  were  very  near  the  British  Residency.  Colonel  Close  had 
taken  tlio  ]>r6Cftution  of  hoisting  the  British  flag  in  the  moat 
connpiciioiis  parts  about  the  Sungiim,  which  had  the  effect  of 
ensuring  the  respect  of  both  parties. 

Holkar  sent  an  invitation  to  the  Resident  to  come  and  see  him 
on  the  following  day,  which  Colonel  Close  did  not  think  it  prudent 
to  decline.  He  found  the  conqueror  in  a  BmoU  tent,  ankle  deep 
in  mud,  wounded  by  a  epear,  and  with  a  sabre-cut  in  the  head. 
which  last  he  received  from  an  artillery-man  in  one  of  the  charges. 
In  his  conversation  ho  was  polite  and  frank,  spoke  lightly  of  his 
wounds,  and  expressed  hiniself  in  the  mtwl  friendly  Tnannar 
towards  the  Resident  and  the  British  Government.  He  seented 
extremely  desirous  of  obtaining  the  mediation  of  the  ReeidKit  in 
settling  witli  Sindia  and  the  Peishwa,  and  solicited  Colonel  Close, 
whom  ho  detained  about  a  month  at  Poona,  to  arbitrate  in  the 
existing  differences. 

For  a  short  time  after  his  victory  Holkar  assumed  an  appear- 
ance of  great  moderation  ;  lie  placed  guards  for  the  protection  of 
the  city,  treated  all  the  dependants  of  the  Peishwa  with  kindneee, 
and  used  many  vain  endeavours  to  induce  him  to  return  to  his 
palace.  liajee  Rao  remained  for  three  days  at  Singurh,  and  then 
hastily  retired  to  Raigurh,  where  he  released  Mahdoo  Bao  Rastia, 
till  then  confined  in  tliat  fortress,  restored  his  Jagheer,  and  gave 
him  a  commission  to  raise  men  for  his  servica 

Quitting  Raigurh  the  Peishwa  proceeded  to  Mhar,  whence  he 
dispatched  letters  to  the  Bombay  Government,  requesting  that 
ships  might  be  sent  toconvey  him  and  hisEoUowers  to  that  island.* 
Before  a  reply  was  sent  to  that  communication,  Khundee  Rao 
Rastia,  the  Sur-Soobehdar  of  Basiiein,  had  joined  Bajee  Rao  at 
Mhar  ;    but  on  hearing  of  the  approach  of  Holkar'a  troops,  who 

'  [The  Feahwu  aaked  for  '  large  armed  vessels,  well  pquipped  with 
warlike  stores,  &c.,  together  with  an  English  gontleman  of  a  courteous 
disposition,  courageous  in  his  nature,  and  who  will  act  conformaMy 
60  my  pleasure.'  (Forrest,  Selections  {Marathd  Series),  i,  651-2.)  The' 
policy  adopted  towards  the  Peshwa  by  the  Bombay  Government  at 
this  juncture  was  baaed  upon  advice  given  by  Major  (afterwards  Sir 
John)  Malcolm,  Private  Secretary  to  tlie  Marquess  Wellesley. 
(Porrest.  ibid..  553-7.)] 
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were  sent  in  pursuit  of  him,  tho  Peishwa  repaired  to  Sevemdroog, 
where  he  resided  for  some  time  under  protection  of  that  fort,  iintil 
again  alarmed  by  accoimta  of  Umeer  Khan's  being  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, ho  crossed  over  to  Kewadunda,  and  thenee  embarking 
in  an  English  ship,  provided  for  hia  reception,  he  proceeded, 
accompanied  by  Khundee  Rao  Rastia,  to  Basaein,  where  he  landed 
6th  December, 

Previous  to  entering  on  the  events  at  Poona,  and  the  articles  of 
provision  of  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  or  its  important  consequences, 
it  is  necessary  to  explain  the  state  of  affairs  in  Ouzerat,  and  the 
immediate  causes  which  led  to  the  connexion,  still  subsisting, 
between  the  Gaekwar  and  the  English  ;  leaving  their  definitive 
treaty  of  1805,  and  all  subsequent  settlements,  to  be  explained 
tn  (licir  natural  order. 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

FfiOM  A.D.   1793  TO  A.D.   1803. 

(AJl.  1793.) — The  reader  may  recollect  that  Oovind  Bao 
Gaekwar  assumed  charge  of  the  Baroda  govemment  in  Deoanb^ 
1793,  and  also  that  Aba  Shelookur,  the  deputy-governor  of  tbe 
Peiahwa's  share  of  Guserat,  was  one  of  the  principal  penoos 
who  accompanied  Nana  I^unuweea  to  Sindia's  oamp,  the  day 
on  which  that  minister  was  treacherously  seized  by  Michael  Filoie. 
Aba  Shelookur  gave  Doulut  Bao  Sindia  a  bond  for  toi 
lacks  of  rupees  as  the  price  of  his  liberty,  and  for  per- 
Ui  return  to  Guzerat,  where  on  his  atrival  be 
immediately  assumed  charge  of  the  goveroment  at  Abmedabad. 
Being  one  of  the  partisans,  of  Nana,  Govind  Bao  Gaekwar  was 
secretly  incited  against  him  by  Bajee  Bao,  and  Shelookur,  being 
pressed  for  the  payment  of  his  ransom,  levied  more  th^  his  own 
proportion  of  revenue,  and  exacted  money  from  some  ot  Gaekwsr'a 
villages.  Hostilities  soon  followed,  and  for  a  time  Aba  Shelookur 
was  successful  in  the  war  of  plunder  and  extortion  which  h» 
pursued  against  the  subjects  of  Govind  Bao. 

(A.D.  1799.) — In  1799  the  Nabob  of  Surat  died,  and  the  year 
following,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  disturbances  towhiohwe 
have  now  alluded,  Mr.  Jonathan  Duncan,  Governor  of  Bomb^, 
proceeded  to  Surat,  commissioned  by  the  Governor-General  to 
assume  charge  of  the  govemment  of  that  city,  gruiting  to  the 
Nabob's  brother,  who  was  the  heir  apparent  to  the  naib-ship^  aa 
annual  pension,  on  condition  of  iiis  resigning  all  pretensioas  to  tiifi 
exercise  of  authority.'     Mr.  Duncan  was  at  the  same  time  directed 

>  [Up  to  May  14,  1800,  political  afiairs  in  Surat  had  been  in  oharge 
of  an  officer  styled  '  Chief  for  the  aSaira  of  the  British  nation,  anil 
Governor  of  the  Mughal  Castle  tuid  Fleet  of  Surat,'  and  sabeeqnonilj 
of  a  lieutenant-governor.  The  lost  of  these  was  Mr.  Daniel  Beton, 
whose  monument  is  in  the  Cathedral  at  Bombay.  By'  the  jiiiiiiliiiM 
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to  endeavour  to  obtain  the  Gaekwar's  share  of  the  Choutfa  of  Surat 
without  reference  to  the  negotiations  with  the  Peiahwa  for  his 
portion  of  it.  Two  wukeela  having  been  sent  by  Govind  Rao  to 
congratulate  Mr.  Duncan  on  his  arrival,  the  latter  conceived  the 
opportunity  favourable  for  making  the  application  in  question, 
to  which  he  added  a  request  that  Chourassy,  the  district  imme- 
diately surrounding  Surat,  might  be  added  to  the  grant.  Govind 
Rao  readily  proniised  to  bestow  both  the  one  and  the  other  on 
the  East  India  Company,  without  requiring  any  condition  on  their 
part,  merely  observing  that  it  was  incumbent  on  the  Company 
to  obtain  the  Feishwa'a  sanction  to  the  measure,  which,  had 
the  Peishwa  been  able  to  maintain  his  authority  independent  of 
the  English,  would  have  been  tantamount  to  a  refusal ;  both 
because  the  Poena  court  was  particularly  anxious  to  perpetuate 
the  Mahratta  claims  on  Surat.  owing  to  an  extravagant  idea  of 
its  consequence  which  they  derived  from  the  Moghula  ;  and  be- 
cause, in  regard  to  the  cession  of  Chouraasy,  the  same  objections 
urged  by  the  British  Government,  and  admitted  by  Nana 
Fumuwees  at  the  time  of  Govind  Rao's  accession,  were  pre- 
cisely appUcable  on  this  occasion.'    The  reason  of  Govind  Rao's 

tioa  of  Jonathan  Dimcan,  dat«d  May  16,  1800,  Surat  District  was 
placed  under  a  Collector  and  a  Judge  andiMagistrate,  one  of  whom, 
generally  the  Judge,  was  also  in  political  charge  of  the  titular  Nawab 
and  the  small  cliiefa  in  the  neighbourhood  as  Agent  to  the  Governor 
of  Bombay.  These  arrangementd  placed  the  English  in  poeseasion  of 
Sural  and  Rander,  Subsequent  cesaioos  under  the  treaties  of  Bassein 
(1802)  and  Poona  (1817),  together  with  the  lapse  of  the  Mandvi  State 
in  1839.  brought  the  District  into  itd  present  shape.  The  title  of 
Nawab  became  extinct  in  1642.  Surat  and  Rander  are  the  two 
chief  towns  of  the  modem  Choraai  (Chouraasy)  tdUtka.  {I.O.  Bom., 
1009.  L.  332.)] 

■  On  this  transaction  of  the  Governor  of  Bombay,  the  Court  of 
Directors  make  the  following  observation  : — '  How  desirable  soever 
it  might  have  been  to  obtain  a  territory  contiguous  to  Surat,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  late  arrangement  with  the  Nabob  of  that  city,  it  ought 
not  to  have  been  accept^  at  the  risk  of  iocurring  the  imputaUoo 
of  a  breach  of  faith,  and  the  consequent  resentment  of  the  Peishwa, 
with  whom  we  were  reciprocally  bound  to  preserve  the  integrity  of 
the  Brodera  principality,  and  with  whom  our  interference  has,  at  a 
former  period,  been  successful  in  preventing  the  execution  of  a  similar 
design  on  his  part.  We  have,  however,  the  satisfaction  to  observe 
by  the  14th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  that  the  Peishwa  has 
formally  recognized  the  treaty  with  the  Raja  Anund  Rao  Gaekwar, 
otherwise  we  should  have  thought  it  incumbent  on  us  to  desire  that 
the  before- mentioned  cessions  be  reatoced  to  the  Qaekwar  government,' 
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extreme  complaisance  was  eooa  apparent,  by  his  inalting  an 
application  for  aid  against  Shelookur,  whicli  was  evaded  ;  bnt 
shortly  afterwards  Ahmedabad  was  taken,  Sbelookur  waa  made 
prisoner,  and  tbe  Peishwa  granted  his  share  of  the  revenue 
of  Guzerat,  in  farm  to  the  Baroda  govemmeat,  for  a  period 
of  five  years  at  five  lacks  of  rupees  annually.  This  agreement 
was  concluded  in  October.  1800 ;  but  the  death  of  Govind  Bao, 
which  happened  during  the  preceding  month,  occasioQed  freeh 
diaturbances  in  the  province. 

Govind  Bao  Gaekwar  left  a  large  family ;  four  legitimate  and 
seven  illegitimate  sons,  besides  daughters.  Hia  eldeet  son  Anuod 
Bao  waa  acknowledged  by  the  principal  officers  as  successor ; 
but  being  a  prince  of  weak  intellect,  di£Eerent  parties  attempted 
to  take  the  lead  in  the  administration.  Kanhojee  Bao,  the  eldest 
illegitimate  son  of  Govind  Rao,  a  bold  ambitious  young  man,  was, 
in  consequence  of  his  turbulent  behaviour,  placed  in  confinement 
previous  to  his  father's  death,  but  having  afterwards  contrived  to 
effect  his  release  by  professions  of  attachment  to  his  brother,  and 
his  influence  with  some  of  the  soldiery,  he  soon  usurped  not  only 

the  offlce  of  minister,  but  the  entii^  powers  of  the  states 
IJuil  \    *""^  continued  to  rule  for  some  months.      At  the  end  of 

that  time,  he  was  deposed  by  a  party  headed  by  Bowjee 
Appajee,  a  Purvoc,  who  had  been  the  principal  nunist«r  of  the  late 
Govind  Rao ;  and  both  these  persons,  Rowjee  the  miaiater  in 
power  and  Kanhojee  the  deposed  authority,  made  offers  to  the 
Bombay  Government,  in  order  to  engage  its  suppco't.  Rowjeo 
promised  to  confirm  the  cessions  of  the  late  Govind  Bao,  and 
Kanhojee  offered  to  add  the  district  of  Chickly  to  the  grant 
Kowjee  was  supported  by  his  brother  Babajee,  who  commanded 
the  cavalry  of  the  state,  and  by  the  greater  part  of  a  large  body  of 
Arab  mercenaries,  who  composed  the  garrison  of  the  town.  The 
Arabs,  whose  numbers  amounted  to  about  seven  thousand,  though 
in  some  respects  bound  by  unity  of  interests,  were  with  their  ohiefB 
divided  among  themselves  into  parties  under  the  influenoe  of 
two  Soucars  or  Bankers,'  the  one  named  Miongul  Parikh,  the  other 
Samul  Becher,  both  men  of  great  wealth  acquired  by  exorbitant 

'  The  soldiery  in  the  service  of  native  states  in  India,  owing  to 
the  irregular  manner  in  which  they  are  paid,  have  generaUy  a  <hroff, 
or  money  changer,  the  agent  of  some  Boucai,  attached  to  each  diviBOOa 
who  advances  them  money  at  a  high  interest,  and  r  ■■         . 

beat  can. 
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interest  on  loans,  and  who  were  the  means  by  which  the  needy 
government  of  the  Gaekwar  was  at  once  supplied  andimpoveriehed. 
Both  these  persons  had  acceded  to  the  deposition  of  Kanhojee, 
so  that  Rowjee's  party  was  the  strongest  at  Baroda  ;  but  the 
cause  ot  Kanhojee  was  espoused  by  Mulhar  Rao  Gaekwar.  the 
first  cousin  of  the  late  Govind  Kao  and  son  and  successor  to 
Khundee  Bao,  the  Jagheerdar  of  Kurree,  a  man  of  considerable 
talent  and  enterprise.  On  proniise  of  a  remission  of  arrears  and 
exemption  from  future  tribute  on  the  patr  of  Kanhojee,  Mulhar 
Rao,  although  he  had  at  first  acquiesced  in  the  propriety  of 
deposing  and  confining  him,  took  the  field  at  the  bead  of  a  con- 
siderable army  in  aid  of  his  cause,  and  began  to  reduce  the 
garrisons  held  for  Anund  Rao  under  the  administratioQ  of  Bowjee. 
The  minister  immediately  proposed  to  the  Bombay  Governmeat 
to  subsidize  five  battalions,  on  condition  of  being  supported 
against  Mulhar  Rao,  an  oSer  too  tempting  to  be  resisted  ;  but 
the  Governor-General  having  sent  no  reply  to  Mr.  Dimcan's 
numerous  applications  for  instructions,  it  was  determined,  with 
that  injudicious  caution  which  characterizes  half- measures,  to 
send  a  small  auxiUary  force  of  about  1,600  men  to  Rowjee's 
support.  Major  Alexander  Walker,  the  ofiBcer  in  command  of 
the  detachment,  was  instructed  to  settle  the  disturbance  by 
amicable  mediation,  if  possible ;  otherwise,  he  was  to  act  with 
Babajee,  the  brother  of  Rowjee,  in  suppressing  the  rebellion 
of  Mulhar  Rao.  Major  Walker's  detachment  joined  theGaekwar's 
army  in  the  end  of  February,  1802,  and  advanced  with  it  towards 
Kurree.  Mulhar  Kao,  affecting  regret  for  what  he  had  done, 
offered  to  restore  the  places  he  had  taken,  and  seemed  sincerely 
dexiruuM  of  making  his  peace ;  it  was,  however,  soon  discovered 
that  he  was  insincere  in  his  professions ;  the  army  advanced, 
Mulhar  Rao  continued  to  negotiate,  but  suddenly  ^d  in  a  most 

treacherous  manner  attacked  the  troops,  and  was 
17'f     rtpulsed  by  the  British  detachment,  though  they  lost 

on  the  occasion  about  fifty  men.  It  being,  however, 
afterwards  discovered  that  Mulhar  Rao  had  seduced  many  of  the 
Uaekwar's  troop^t,  Major  Walker's  situation  became  critical,  and 
all  the  disposable  troops  at  Bombay  and  Goa  were  iomiediately 
cinliurked  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Sir  William  Clarke, 
who  lanilcti  at  Cambay  on  the  12th  of  April,  marched  on  the  14th, 
anil  joineil  Major  Walker  at  Kurree,  who  had  acted  chiefly  on  the 
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defensive  since  the  action  of  the  I7lh  of  March.     Colonel  Gtarks 

found  Mulhar  Rao's  army  strongly  entreoolied  under  the  walk  of 

the  town,  and  it  was  determined  to  storm  their  poeitioii  without 

.  delay.      The  attack  was  made  at  break  of  day  on  the 

an^  morning  of  the  SOth  of  April,  and  the  entoenchmeutB 
carried  in  the  most  gallant  style,  with  the  lose  on  the 
part  of  the  British  of  a  hundred  and  sixty-three  men  in  killed 
and  wounded.^  Mulhar  Rao  shortly  afterwards  eunetidered  at 
discretion ;  Kurree  was  evacuated  and  made  over  to  the  Qaekwar'a 
government,  but  two  companies  of  Sepoys  remained  under  a 
British  officer  to  garrison  the  oitadeL  A  small  part  of  the  army 
returned  with  Sir  William  Clarke  to  Bombay  ;  the  rest  remained 
under  the  conmiand  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Woodington.  subject 
to  the  requiaitions  of  Major  Walker,  who  was  appointed  Political 
Resident  at  the  Gaekwar  Court 

A  place  of  residence  was  assigned  to  Mulhar  Bao  in  tiw  town  of 
Neriad  and  1,26,000  rupees  of  tlie  revenue  of  that  district  were 
set  aside  for  his  support,  with  a  promise,  in  the  event  of  his  con- 
ducting himself  peaceably,  to  enlarge  his  income  as  the  neoeesities 
of  the  state  were  diminished. 

The  finances  of  the  Baroda  government  were  in  such  a  deplorable 
stato  of  confusion  and  embarrassment  that,  without  foreign  aid, 
it  would  have  been  quito  impossible  to  extricate  it  from  total 
ruin.  The  prudence  and  abihty  of  the  British  Resident  were  a 
powerful  means  of  introducing  reform ;  for  although  Bowjee 
Appajee  was  anxious  for  power  and  jealous  of  authority,  ho  gladly 
sohcited  support  when  insurrections  were  to  be  suppressed,  the 
government  to  be  strengthened,  its  expenses  to  be  reduoed,  monqr 
to  be  raised,  and  debt  to  be  redeemed. 

The  object  requiring  immediato  attontion  was  Gunpnt  Bao^  a 
relation  of  the  Gaekwar  family,  and  Mamlitdar  of  Suukhraa  near 
Baroda,  who  had  declared  for  Mulhar  Bao,  and  held  the  fcvt  of 

1  An  extraordinary  anecdote  is  related  of  Lieut.  M'Gole  of  the  7Stll 
Tsgt.  in  this  attack,  which  deservea  to  be  recorded.  Just  as  Ueuk  M, 
at  the  head  of  the  grenadierB  had  got  into  the  entrenchmcmi,  ba 
observed  a  Patau  in  the  act  of  levelling  his  matchlock  at  him,  iriun 
snatching  up  a  cannon  shot  which  happened  to  be  at  his  foot,  he  thimr 
it  with  such  InstaDtaueous  efEeot  as  to  prevent  his  purpose  by  killiBg 
him  on  the  apot.  Lieut.  M.'s  stroigth  and  agility,  as  may  be  om- 
ceived  from  this  fact,  were  very  remarkable  ;  but  shortly  entmntdm, 
having  caught  iJie  Guzerat  fever,  be  died  at  Baroda  after  a  few  honn* 
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Suokfaera  in  bis  name :  he  hod  also  been  joined  by  MoororRao, 
one  of  the  illegitimate  sons  of  the  late  Qaekwar.  A  detachment 
of  the  subsidiary  force  was  sent  to  reduce  Simkhera,  and  soon 
succeeded  in  obtaining  ita  Bvurender  ;  but  Gunput  Bao  bnd  Mooror 
Rao  made  their  escape  and  found  a  refuge  with  the  Powars  of 
Dhar. 

A.D.  1802. — The  next  difiScully  originated  in  the  first 
essential  reform,  the  reduction  of  the  military  force.  The  Arab 
mercenaries,  who  had  for  some  time  ruled  at  Baroda,  became 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  a  diminution  in  their  body,  and 
after  some  discussion,  in  the  course  of  which  they  advanced 
extravagant  demands  for  arrears,  taking  advantage  of  their 
situation  in  the  town,  they  confined  the  Gaekwar  and  refused 
to  release  him  until  their  claims  were  satisfied.  They  also 
permitted  Kanhojee  to  escape.  Mulhar  Rao  disappeared  about 
the  same  time  from  Neriad,  and  from  the  number  of  men 
already  discharged,  the  late  dispersion  of  Mulhar  Rao's  army, 
and  the  unemployed  soldiery  at  all  times  numerous  in  Guzerat, 
great  apprehensions  of  serious  disorders  were  naturally  enter- 
tained. Major  Walker  anxiously  endeavoured  to  bring  them 
to  terms  and  to  restore  order  without  the  necessity  of  resort- 
ing to  force  ;  but  finding  every  reasonable  inducement  ineffectual, 
he  called  in  the  aid  of  a  European  reginient  from  Bombay,  which 
having  joined  the  subsidiary  toroo,  Colonel  Woodington 
(Dm.18.)  invented  the  town  of  Baroda,  and  after  a  siege  of  tea 
days,  during  which  the  Arabs  from  the  cover  of  the 
walls  and  houses  killed  a  number  of  the  assailants  and  picked  off 
a  large  proportion  of  officers,  the  breach  being  practicable,  the 
garrison  surrendered.  The  terms  of  capitulation  were,  the  pay- 
ment of  such  arrears  as  might  be  found  justly  their  due,  and  a 
promise  on  their  part  to  quit  the  country.  The  arrears  amounted 
to  seventeen  and  a  half  lacks,  and  were  duly  discharged.  Most 
of  the  Arab  chiefs  honourably  adhered  to  the  conditions,  but  some 
of  them,  especially  Abood  Jemadar,  forfeited  the  pledge  he  had 
given,  went  off  at  the  head  of  a  large  party  in  a  contrary  direction 
to  that  which  had  been  prescribed,  and  with  a  view  to  join  Kan- 
hojee. Colonel  Woodington  having  been  sent  in  pursuit  of  them, 
Bu^p^i^^ed  their  camp  and  dispersed  them,  but  the  fugitives 
pros<'i-ut(Hl  their  route  and  ultimately  moat  of  them  joined 
Kunhojfo.     That   person,  after  his  escape  from  Baroda,  fled  to 
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Uajpovplee.' a  hilly  tract  on  the  northern  boundary  of  Maharashtra, 
where  having  collected  a  body  of  men,  he  returned  to  Guzerat 
during  the  siege  of  Baroda,  attacked  end  routed  a  body  of 
Babajoe'a  troops,  and  prosecuted  hie  march  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  town. 

1803.  Tan.  1st. — Five  days  after  its  surrender,  a  detachment 
conftiHting  of  Hih  Majesty's  seventy-fifth  regiment  and  a  battaUoD 
of  Sepoys  was  sent  under  Major  Holnies  in  pursuit  of  Kwihojee, 
who  continued  moving  about,  collecting  troof«,  levying  contri- 
butionB,  and  endeavouring  to  stir  up  a  party  in  hia  favour  at 
Baroda.  After  a  vain  pursuit  of  one  month,  it  was  thought  ad- 
visable to  reinforce  Major  Holmes  with  260  Europeans  and  300 
Sepoys,  and  at  length  Kanhojee  took  post  in  a  Strong 

eth  1  '■''^'"^  within  tour  or  five  miles  of  the  village  of  Sauree, 
where  his  troops  concealing  themselves  allowed  the 
advanced  guard  to  enter  before  they  gave  their  fire.  It  fell  with 
such  elTect  that  the  troops  were  thrown  into  some  disorder.  The 
Arabs  immedintely  charged  sword  in  hand,  overpowered  tho  ad- 
vanced guard,  and  pressed  forward  in  a  most  animated  and  daring 
manner.  Major  Holmes  instantly  dismounted,  and  placing  him- 
BolE  at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers  of  the  76th,  followed  by  those  of 
the  second  battahon,  1st  regiment,  he  rushed  forward  supported 
by  his  whole  line,  and  soon  drove  the  enemy  from  the  field.  The 
loss  of  tho  British  in  this  f^air  was  considerable,  upwards  of  one 
liundred  men  having  been  killed  and  wounded,  of  whom  five  were 
officers.  Major  Holmes  displayed  great  energy  on  the  occasion, 
particularly  in  a  personal  encounter  with  an  Arab  of  great  size, 
whom  he  laid  dead  at  his  feet,  having  by  one  cut  netaly  severed 
the  body  of  hie  antagonist.' 

'  [Rajplpla  (Bajpeeplee)  is  now  a  State  in  the  Bewa  Eantlia  Agency, 
Bombay,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Narbada  and  the  Hehwia 
estates  of  Bewa  Kantha ;  on  the  east  by  the  Mehwas  estatM  of 
Khandesh  District ;  on  the  south  by  Baroda  State  and  Surat  Distrlot ; 
and  on  the  west  by  Broach  District.  The  greater  portion  of  BAjp^ila 
is  occupied  by  a  continuation  of  the  Satpura  hill-range.  The  HafaiuwUt 
of  Rajpfpla  belongs  to  the  Gohel  Bajput  tribe.  {1.0.  Bom..  1009, 
ii.  457-60.)] 

>  I  give  this  anecdote  on  the  authority  of  iny  friend  and  brother 
officer,  the  late  Major  Edward  Tandy,  who  saw  the  combat  betwaen 
thera.  The  late  Major- General  Sir  Ooorge  Hohnes,  K.C.B.,  Major 
at  the  time  the  above  aflair  took  place,  was  a  man  of  great  stature 
and  strength.  He  is  said  to  have  been  frequently  engaged  band  to 
hand,  and  to  .have  been  always  equally  succMsful.     He  carried  a  stout 
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Kanhojee  continued  in  Guzerat  for  aboat  a  month  after  this 
defeat,  till  having  near  Kapperwunj  mads  a  last  Otteta^b  to  stand, 
bis  camp  was  stormed  by  Major  Holmes,  and  his  f<nx>e  diapeised. 
He  himself  fled  to  Oojein.' 

stick  in  action,  which,  whan  ha  eondeaoMuled  to  diaw  hli  Bword.  bs 
UBed  as  a  shield. 
'  Uiqor  Tandy's  private  joarnaL    Bombay  reoorcls.    Oral  infor- 
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FBOM  A.D.    1802  TO  A,D.    1803. 

A.D.  1802.— The  nntural  order  of  events  now  carriee  us  back 
to  affairs  at  Poona,  before  entering  on  the  history  of  the  important 
tranBoctiuna  which  succeeded  the  Felshws's  arrival  at  Baasein. 
The  moderatioa  at  finit  shown  hy  Holkar  after  his  victory  was 
a  mere  cloak  to  allure  Bajee  Rao  to  return  to  his  oapitaL  Being 
in  distrexa  for  funds  to  pay  his  troops,  Holkar,  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  most  urgent  of  their  demands,  was  obliged  to  levy  a  coatriba- 
tion  from  the  city  of  Poona,  but  for  that  purpose  he  employed 
two  of  Bajee  Rao's  ministors,  Chintoo  Punt  Deehmookb  #od 
Wyjuiiath  Punt  Mama,  who,  without  being  apprised  of  their 
maater'a  intention,  hod  been  sent  by  him  to  negotiate  with  Holkar, 
a  few  hours  previous  to  his  retreat  froni  Singurh  to  the'Goncan. 
Such  was  their  influence  with  the  inhabitants  that  a  very  con- 
siderable cess  was  promptly  raised,  in  the  vain  hope  of  buying 
exemption  from  future  pillage  by  their  readiness  to  oomply 
with  a  measure  which,  sanctioned  by  these  men,  had  something 
of  the  character  of  regular  authority. 

When  Holkar  found  that  the  Peishwa  had  no  intention  of 
returning,  he  sent  a  body  of  his  troops  to  Amnit  Rao  at  Joonere, 
inviting  him  to  take  charge  of  the  government  at  Poona ;  but 
Amrut  Itao  on  various  pretences  declined  the  invitation  for 
several  days.  At  last  he  Mrived  on  the  1 2th  November,' 
and  was  prevailed  upon  to  assume  the  government,  in 
which  he  was  assisted  by  Moraba  Fumuweee,  Baba  Rao 
Phurkay,  and  several  others  of  the  adherents  of  Nana  Funmweei. 
He  held  his  court  in  tents  pitched  at  the  village  of  Bambooree 
'  [The  Resident  at  Poona  reported  to  the  Ooveraoc-Q«noral  on 
November  9,  1S02,  that  Amrat  Rao  arrived  at  Poona  on  November  7, 
and  took  up  his  reeidence  at  '  the  Toph  Khanah  (Le.  Top-KkSma 
'  Ordnance  Department ')  OQ  the  skirt  of  the  city.'  (Forreat,  i8«tM- 
lions  (MaraiM  SerU»),  i.  661.)] 


(Kov. 
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on  the  outekirtB  of  the  oity.  He  refused  to  moeod  tbe  n 
himself,  and  for  some  time  opposed  a  plan  of  elevating  bia  aoa, 
Winaek  Rao,  to  that  dignity,  as  desired  by  Holkar ;  but  whea 
Bajee  Bao  quitted  Mh&r  and  threw  himseU  entirely  on  the  pro- 
tection of  the  English,  Amrut  Bao  pretended  to  oonsider  it  aa 
abdication  of  the  Feishwa-ship,  and  aaaented  to  tbe  prcqxwal  of 
Holkar.  The  Baja  of  Satara  at  first  obstinately  refused  to  grant 
the  usual  tcmn  of  inveetiture  till  prevailed  iqion  by  his  iHotlier 
Chitoor  Sing,  who  had  been  for  some  time  of  Holker's  pvty> 
serving  with  the  division  of  Futih  Sing  Hanay. 

Holkar  now  laid  oaide  the  maek  of  moderation,  and  began  to 
extort  and  to  plunder  with  all  the  violence  of  his  babite  and  ohar- 
Hcter.  Chintoo  Puntand  Wyjunath Punt, who  bytiwirexwtioaa 
in  levying  the  contribution  might  have  bevk  at  least  enticed  to 
hia  forbearance,  were  d^vered  over  aa  priaoaen  to  Huree  Pnnt 
Bhawey  and  Hureenath,  two  Bramins;  equally  emel  and  mora 
syatematically  wicked  than  Shirzee  Rao  Qbateay.  Tbay  tortond 
both  the  persons  thus  made  over  to  them,  in  order  to  extort  money ; 
and  every  respectable  householder  of  Fomia,  possessed  of  property, 
was  seized  and  forced  by  any  means  to  give  vp  bis  wealth. 
Several  men  died  unda  the  tortures  tliey  underwent.  Ammt 
Bao  woa  not  lees  blameable  than  Holkar  in  the  eoornkilaes  thos 
inflicted  on  the  unhappy  inhabitants  of  Pocma,  whose  ■■'**«^'«gr 
at  this  time  were  particularly  severe,  owing  to  Bajee  Bao's  having 
stationed  guards  to  prevant  tbsir  flight  previous  to  tbe  bttttis 
of  the  25th  October  ;  and  Holkar,  tJK>u|^  with  a  different  motive, 
took  care  to  observe  a  similar  precaution,  as  soon  as  the  issns  of 
the  contest  had  established  his  oontroL 

These  excesses  were  begun  even  betors  Colond  Close  quitted 
Foona.  Both  Amrut  Rao  and  Holkar  w«re  very  desirona  of 
prolonging  his  stay,  in  the  hopes  of  his  being  prevailed  i^on  to 
mediate  in  their  differences  wU2i  Stndia  and  the  FtMan,  and  of 
gaining  by  his  presence  the  apparent  Banetion  of  Uis  British  Govern- 
ment to  their  usurpation ;  but  finding  that  no  penmssfaMi  eoold 
alter  his  purpose,  he  was  at  last  permitted  to  depart  on  tbe  SOUi 
November,'  and  he  arrived  at  Bombay  on  the  3d  of  the  following 


n  a  letter  of  Colonel  C3ose  to  the  HarqtiM 

ippasn  that  he  finally  kn  Foona  eariy  on  ttiat 
date,  not  on  the  20th  ••  sUted  by  (he  aoOior.  (Fonest.  MmMmm 
"  ■    —9.)    Cokxisl  (aftsrwaida  Sir  Barrj)  Ooss  la 


November  28,  1S02,  it  sppasn  that  he  fi 

dnte,  not  on  the  20th  ••  st) 

(JtforolM  Striet),  L   079.) 
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month.  Culonel  Cloee  met  Bajee  Rao  on  the  evening  of  the  day 
on  which  the  latter  landed  at  Bassein  ;  and  the  prelimiiiBry  of 
the  proposed  treaty,  already  tendered  by  an  agent  on  the  day  of 
his  flight  from  his  capital,  was  immediately  alluded  to  and  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Peiahwa  himself.  The  18th  December  was  the  day 
appointed  for  the  discussion  of  the  various  articles  of  this  treaty, 
and  on  the  Slat  it  was  finally  completed.  It  waa  declaredly  for  the 
purpose  of  general  defensive  alliance,  and  the  reciprocal  protection 
of  the  territories  of  the  Peishwa  and  the  English  East  India  Com- 
pany and  their  allies  respectively.^  For  this  purpose  a  subsidiary 
force  of  not  less  than  six  thousand  regular  infantry,  with  the  usual  . 
proportion  of  field-artillery  and  European  artillery-men,  were  to 
be  permanently  stationed  in  the  Peiahwa's  dominions.  In  the 
event  of  war,  two  battalions  of  the  infantry,  not  less  than  one 
thousand  each,  were  to  remain  near  the  Feishwa's  person :  the 
rest,  joined  by  six  thousand  infantry  and  ten  thousand  horse  of 
the  Peiahwa's  own  troops,  were  to  act  ae  circumstances  might 
require.  No  Exu'opean,  of  a  nation  hoatUe  to  the  English,  was  to 
be  entertained  by  the  Peishwa.  Districts  yielding  twenty-six 
lacks  of  rupees  were  assigned  for  the  payment  of  the  subsidiary 
force  ;  and  all  articles  intended  for  the  consumption  of  theee 
troops  were  to  be  allowed  to  pass  duty  free.  The  Peishwa 
relinquished  his  claims  on  Surat,  and  submitted  to  the  British 
arbitration  in  the  adjustment  of  hia  diQorences  and  claims  on  the 
Nizam  and  the  Gaekwar  :  with  respect  to  the  former,  he  bound 
himself  to  conform  to  the  treaty  of  Mhar  ;  and  in  regard  to  the 
latter,  he  recognized  the  engagement  lately  concluded  between 
Anund  Rao  Gaekwar  and  the  British.  The  Peishwa  likewise 
bound  himaelf  to  eng^^  in  no  hostilities  with  other  states,  neither 
to  commence  nor  pursue  in  future  any  negotiations  with  any 

thus  described  by  Mountstuart  Elphiostone  in  his  diary  :  '  A  strong 
and  hardy  frame,  a  clear  head,  and  vigorous  understanding,  fixed 
principles,  unshaken  courage,  contempt  for  pomp  and  pleasure,  entire 
devotion  to  the  public  service,  joined  to  the  utmost  modeaty  and 
simplicity,  formed  the  character  of  Sir  Barry  Close — a  cbaraoter  such 
as  one  would  rather  think  imagined  in  ancient  Rome  than  met  wittl 
in  our  own  age  and  nation.'  {Colebrooke,  Life  of  M.  Elphirulont 
(1884).  vol.  i,  p.  270.)] 

'  [A  full  statement  of  the  Governor- General's  policy  towards  the 
Feshwa  and  other  Maratha  chiefs  will  be  found  in  a  letter  from  Us 
Secretary  to  Colonel  Close,  dated  November  29,  1803,  (See  Forr«st'i 
SeUcliona  {Maralhd  ISerieB),  i.  579-82.)] 
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power  wh&tever,  without  previous  consultation  with  th«  British 

Government.' 

Such  was  the  substance  of  the  important  treaty  of  Baasein,  by 
which  the  Peishwa  sacrificed  his  independence  as  the  price  of 
protection,  but  it  was  the  only  course  he  could  pursue  to  save 
himself  from  becoming,  more  than  ever,  a  pageant  in  the  hands 
of  one  or  other  of  the  contending  chiefs.  He  had  scarcely  ratified 
the  treaty  when  he  began  to  waver  in  his  plans,  and  to  r^ret  the 
decided  line  of  policy,  so  contrary  to  iiis  disposition,  into  which 
he  had  been  Imrried  by  the  exigency  of  his  circumstances.  UO' 
tives  of  policy  probably  dictated  the  expression  of  his  regret  that 
tiindia  had  not  been  consulted,  but  there  was  no  insincerity  in  his 
strenuous  objections  to  those  articles  which  tended  to  conrtrol 
his  political  freedom  and  influence,  nor  to  the  Hjbitration  of  his 
claims  on  the  Gaekwar  and  the  Nizam  ;  a  sacrifice  on  his  part 
greater  than  the  English  authorities  seem  ever  to  have  fully 
undeiiituod,  or  at  all  events  appreciated.  He  dispatched  Ballajee 
Koonjur  to  Sindia,  and  Narrain  Rao  Wydh  to  Rughoojee 

ISOl'  Bhonslay,  ostensibly  with  the  view  of  explaining  the 
nature  of  the  alliance  into  which  he  had  entered,  but 
in  fact,  as  he  knew  they  were  both  averse  to  it,  rather  to  excuse 
his  conduct  in  having  been  obliged,  owing  to  their  absence,  to 
flee  from  Hotkar  and  seek  safety  with  Europeans.  He  sent  no 
copy  of  the  treaty,  and  in  his  letter  invites  Sindia  and  Rughoojee 
Blionslay  to  march  to  Poona  with  all  speed  ;  not  expressly  to  act 
against  the  English,  of  whom  he  takes  no  notice,  but  to  punish 
the  rebel  Holkar.'  He  seems  to  have  expected  that  Sindia  and 
Rughoojee  Bhonslay  would  unite  to  oppose  the  objects  of  the 
treaty  ;  to  have  been  doubtful  of  the  issue  of  the  contest  that 
might  ensue  between  them  and  the  English  ;  and  to  have  been 
anxiouH  en  u^ual  to  deceive  all  parties,  whilst  he  at  the  same  time 
cndcavoureil  to  keep  on  terms  with  them. 

The  Governor-General  hoped  that  Sindia  might  be  deterred  from 
unj'  hostile  attompts  to  obstruct  the  operation  of  the  treaty.* 

>  [The  Treaty  of  .Baasein  contained  ninetoon  articleB,  and  will  be 
foiiii<l  on  pp.  584-B  of  Forreafs  SeUetiona  (Maraiha  Striet,)] 

'  ('o|iieH  of  his  secret  letters  found  in  his  palace  at  Poona. 

'  |!SftTi-l  iiiliilligence  received  from  Poona  by  the  Bombay  Govem- 
iiiciit  hIiowh  iliut  un  January  2,  1S03,  Josvant  Rio  Holkar  interviewed 
AiiirHt  Klin  and  declared  '  BAjIrao  has  destroyed  the  Haratha  power. 
ill-  liuH  luki'ii  iiioiioy  from  the  English  and  given  them  territory.     Id 
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After  the  battle  of  Poona,  aa  effort  wae  'made  to  ioduoa  him 
to  enter  upon  the  defensive  alliance,  and  upon  the  coacluBion  of 
the  treaty  of  Baesein  he  wae  again  invited,  in  the  manner  horealter 
detailed,  to  enter  on  aimilar  engagements  ;  but  Sindia,  though  he 
would  have  been  pleased  in  tiie  first  moment  of  alarm  after  the 
defeat  of  his  army  by  Holkar,  to  have  seen  a  British  force  co- 
operating with  his  own  for  the  temporary  purpose  of  re-eetabliah- 
ing  the  Peishwa  in  his  capital  and  suppressing  the  power  of  his 
rival,  was  mortified  and  incensed  on  finding  that  his  own  and  his 
uncle's  plans  for  controlling  the  Peiahwa's  government  were  at 
once  frustrated  and  overturned.  Not  were  these  the  only  evils 
resulting  from  the  Peishwa's  engagements.  He  saw .  his  owa 
independence  might  be  soon  Ejected  by  the  support  which  the 
Poishwa  derived  from  a  foreign  nation,  whose  power,  by  a  novel 
system  of  encroachment,  threatened  the  subversion  of  the  Alah- 
rattas  ;  as  effectually  as  their  establiahment  of  Chouth  and  SuT- 
deshmookee  had  overwhelmed  the  empire  of  the  Moguls. 

The  aversion  with  which  Rughoojee  Bhonslay  had  always 
regarded  the  Peishwa's  connecting  himself  with  the  Bnglinh  was 
weU  known,  and  his  sentiments  on  the  present  occasion  were  in 
entire  unison  with  those  of  Sindia.  Yadow  Bao  Bhaskur,  Sindia's 
prime  minister,  was  deputed  by  his  master  to  consult  with  Ru^ioo- 
jee  on  the  best  means  of  cementing  a  general  confederacy  of  the 
Mahrattaa  against  the  common  enemy  ;  and  Sindia,  who  had  been 
preparing  troops  to  oppose  Holluir,  crossed  the  Nerbuddah  on  the 
4th  February  with  a  large  army,  with  which  he  encamped  at 
Burhanpoor  on  the  23d  of  that  month.  It  was  a  few  days  after 
this  period  when  Colonel  Collins,'  an  envoy  on  the  part  of  the 
Governor-General,  arrived  for  the  purpose  of  again  inviting  him 

due  time  they  will  seize  the  whole  as  they  have  done  in  Mysore.  Wa 
must  write  to  Sindia,  to  ascertain  whether  he  has  done  all  this  witli 
bis  consent.  Do  you  think  this  ia  the  case  ? '  He  and  Amrat  Bao 
agreed  that  each  ahould  write  to  Sindia  and  suggest  that  in'the  ervnt 
of  Britiah  troops  marching  in  support  of  Bajlrao  to  Poena  th^  thonld 
join  forces  and  oppOHe  them.  (Forrest,  Selecliona  {Marathd  Serie»),  i, 
683.)] 

'  [Colouel  John  Collins  was  appointed  by  Sir  John  Shore  in  1796 
to  be  Resident  at  the  court  of  Daulat  Boo  Sindia,  where  he  remained 
until  1S03.  In  1804  he  was  appointed  Resident  at  Lucknow,  wbrae 
he  died  on  June  11,  1807.  The  principal  tomb  in  the  old  CImHtian 
cemetery  oear  the  AmlnSbod  Bazar  is  his  ;  hence  the  vemaoular  nama 
of  the  place  '  KaSan-ka-!at.'  (Broughton,  Lellere,  &c..  Constable,  I88S| 
p.  30  n.)] 
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to  eat«r  upon  an  alliance,  and  engaging  hie  co-operation  in  the 
arrangements  required  by  the  treaty  with  the  Peiahwa.  To  gain 
time,  Sindia  at  Brst  evaded  diecussion  ;  but  when  pressed  by 
Colonel  Collins,  he  declined  becoming  a  party  to  the  defensive 
alliance,  declaring  that  he  had  no  intention  of  obstructing  the 
treaty ;  he  added  that  as  guarantee  to  the  treaty  of  Salbye  he 
expected  to  have  been  consulted  before  these  new  engagements 
were  made,  but  that  his  intentions  were  in  every  respect 
friendly  to  the  British  Government.  These  professions  were 
from  the  first  deceitful ;  both  Rughoojee  Bhonslay  and  himself 
were  actively  preparing  for  war,  and  Bajee  Rao  continued  in 
constant  correspondence  with  them,  secretly  encouraging  their 

The  G  ovemor-General,  in  the  meantime,  had  taken  his  measures 
for  the  re-establishment  of  Bajee  Rao  on  hia  musnud  at  Poena. 
For  this  purpose  the  subsidiary  force  at  Hyderabad,  consisting 
of  six  battalions  of  infantry,  each  upwards  of  one  thousand  strong, 

with  two  regiments  of  native  cavalry  under  Colonel 
Mth\    Stevenson,  took  up  a  position  at  Furinda  near  the  Peish- 

wa's  eastern  frontier,  accompanied  by  fifteen  thousand  of 
the  Nizam's  troops.  The  Honourable  Major-General  WeUesley 
was  detached  from  the  main  army  of  Madras,  assembled  on  the 
northern  frontier  of  Mysore,  with  eig^t  thousand  infantry  and 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  cavalry  ;  being  dir«ct«d  to  march 
towards  Poena  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating  with  Colonel 
Stovenson  in  the  Feishwa's  restoration.  General  WeUesley  was 
joined  on  the  banks  of  the  Eistna  by  the  Southern  Uahratta 
Jagheerdars :  Appa  Sahib  and  Chintamun  Rao  Putwurdhun, 
Bappoo  Gunnesh  Gokia,  AppaDessaye  Nepankur,  and  the  family 
of  the  Patunkurs.  The  Jagheerdar  of  Vinchoor,  grandson  of 
WittuI  Sewdeo,  likewise  attended  the  British  army.  The  southern 
Jagheerdars  had  orders  from  the  Peishwa  to  co-operate  with  the 
English  :  and  all  of  them  on  this  occasion,  especially  the  family 
of  Putwurdhun,  evinced  a  very  friendly  disposition  to  the  British 
Government.  Straggling  bodies  of  Holkar's  horse,  belonging  to 
the  division  of  Uineor  Khan  and  iHitih  Sing  Manay,  were  plunder- 
ing the  country  between  the  Beema  and  Kistna ;  but  on  being 
culltHi  upon  to  desist  they  retired.     They  had  scarcely  crossed 

'  Copies  of  secret  lettets  found  in  the  palace  at  Poena, 
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the  Beema,  when  Umeer  Khan  suspecting  that  Manay  intended 
to  join  the  Peishwa,  contrived  to  seize  him  and  dinperse  his  troops. 

General  Wellealey,  on  approaching  Poona,  made  a  ntarch  of 
sixty  inileB  in  thirty-two  hours,  and  reached  that  city  with  his 
cavalry  on  the  20th  April.  Colonel  Stevenson  in  the  meantime 
arrived  from  Furinda  at  Gardoon  on  the  Beema.  Qeneral 
Weliesiey'a  object  in  advancing  bo  rapidiy  was  to  save  the  city  ot 
Poona,  which  it  was  supposed  Aranit  Rao  intended  to  bum  i  but 
he  had  retired  many  hours  before  the  arrival  of  the  British  tro<^. 
Holkar  was  already  on~  his  retreat  towards  Malwa  ;  but  intelli- 
gence having  reached  Colonel  Stevenson  that  he  had  levied  a 
contribution  on  Aurungabad,  and  plundered  some  of  the  Nieam'a 
villages,  that  officer  advanced  towards  the  Godavery  for  the 
protection  of  the  countjry. 

Anirut  Rao,  accompanied  by  Huree  Punt  Bhawee,  after  leaving 
Poona,  marched  to  Sungumnere,  plundering  the  towns  and  villages 
on  his  route  ;  then  turning  on  Nassuok,  he  attacked  and  defeated 
a  body  of  troops  in  the  interests  of  Bajee  Rao,  commanded  by 
Raja  Buhadur,  and  pillaged  the  town  in  the  same  bsrbarouB 
manner  as  had  been  already  done  at  Poona.  Amrut  Rao 
remained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nassuok  for  some  time  ;  and 
OS  we  Bhall  have  httle  occasion  to  introduce  hie  name  in  the  sub- 
sequent pages  of  this  history,  we  may  here  briefly  mention  that, 
all  overtures  ot  reconciliation  between  him  and  Bajee  Bao  having 
been  obstinately  rejected  by  the  latter,  he  entered  into  an  engage- 
ment with  General  WeUesley,  and  during  the  progreas  of  the  war 
which  followed  joined  the  British  troops  with  a  body  of  horse. 
His  services  were  on  no  occasion  conspicuous,  but  a  moat  liberal 
pension  of  eight  lacks  of  rupees  was  assigned  to  him  by  the  British 
Government,  on  which  he  retired  to  Benaree,  where  he  still  resides.* 

The  Peishwa,  escorted  by  a  body  of  2,300  ii^witry,  of  whom 
1,200  were  Europeans,  arrived  from  Bassein,  and  resumed  his 
seat  on  the  musnud  the  13th  May.>     Sindia  still  oooi^ied  his 

t  [Amrat  Rao  died  in  September  1824.  TTiH  lineal  deseendant* 
are  still  resident  at  Karwi  or  Chitrakub  in  Banda  Diatriot,  United 
Provinces.  At  Puri  in  Orissa  a  copper-plate  record  of  hia  in  Uaifttlil 
haa  lately  been  discovered,  appointing  one  Gauranga  Pande,  a  priest 
at  Jagannathpuri,  as  the  Tirthopadkyaya  (ministering  priest  at  a 
place  o£  pilgrimage)  of  his  family.  See  J.B.  and  O.  Rea.  Soc.,  voL  v, 
pt.  ii  (1919],  pp.  218-7.] 

3  [The  Peahwa  ascended  the  Bhor  Oh£t  on  May  5,  arriving  at 
Talegaon  on  the  evening  of  the  6th.     On  the  7th  he  pud  a  formal 
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position  at  Burhanpoor,  and  Rughoojee  Bhonalay  was  preparmg 
to  join  hira.  Every  endeavour  was  used  to  induce  Holkar  to  take 
a  part  in  the  confederacy.  Rughoojee  Bhonslay  was  employed 
as  mediator  between  him  and  Sindia  ;  and  Holkar,  who  was  at  the 
same  time  carrying  on  a  negotiation  with  the  Peishwa  through 
Colonel  Clo«e,  listened  and  appeared  to  favour  the  overtures  of 
the  confederates,  from  whom  he  obtained  the  release  of  his  nephew 
Khundee  Rao,  the  restoration  of  hie  family  territory  in  Malwa, 
and  a  promise  that  all  his  rights  in  Hindoostan  should  be 
recognized. 

It  was  the  interest  of  the  British  Government  to  conciliate 
Holkar  ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  his  joining  the  confederacy, 
they  wished  to  overlook  any  cause  of  complaint  they  had  against 
him  ;  but  the  Peishwa  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  listen  to 
any  mediation  in  his  favour.  The  confederates  wished  Holkar 
to  unite  his  array  with  theirs  in  the  Deccan,  but  he  excused  himself 
by  asking  who  was  to  take  care  of  Hindoostan  ;  and  immediately 
retired  to  Malwa,  with  the  real  design  of  being  guided  by  the  issue 
of  events. 

Although  the  plans  of  the  confederates  were  conducted  with 
considerable  secrecy,  rumours  of  their  hostile  designs  were 
universally  prevalent.'  The  Governor-General  deemed  it  expedient 
to  call  upon  Sindia  for  an  explicit  declaration  of  his  intentions,  and 
to  make  efficient  preparations  in  every  part  of  British  India  to 
repel  the  hostilities  apparently  meditated.  In  reply  to  the 
demands  for  explanation,  sent  by  the  Resident,  Sindia  declared 
that  it  was  impossible  to  afford  any  satisfaction  until  be  had  met 
the  Raja  of  Borar,  after  which  the  Resident  should  be  informed 
whether  it  would  be  peace  or  war. 

Their  armies  advanced  to  the  frontier  of  the  Xizam's  boundary, 
and  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each  Other.  The  force 
imdor  Colonel  Stevenson  crossed  to  the  northward  of  the 
Go<lavery.   and   General  Wellesley    occupied  a  position  in  the 

visit  to  General  Wellesley,  while  on  hia  way  to  ChinchvAd  (see  note  on 
jiHge  ST,  ante).  On  receipt  of  the  news  that  the  PeshwA  would  make 
his  entry  into  Poona  on  May  13,  the  Bombay  Government  issued 
(irclcrH  for  a  aalute  of  nineteen  guns  to  bo  fired  on  that  day  at  Bombay, 
TliAna,  Surat.  Fort  Victoria  (Bankot)  and  Baroda.  (Forrest,  Selto- 
liann  [MarHthA  Striet),  i.  596-7.)] 

■  |Sc-<>  letter  of  July  16,  1803,  from  Colonel  Cloee  to  Colonel  CoUins, 
wliti'li  I'leurly  eniioHeH  the  policy  of  Sindia  and  the  R&ja  of  Berar. 
(F.jrrPHt,  Srlrrtiant  {Maralhd  Serits),  i.  601-2.)] 
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neighbovirhood  of  Ahmednugur.  A  long  train  of  evasion,  aod 
delay  followed  the  meeting  between  the  ohieftaiiiB.  They  deolared 
they  had  no  deeigne  hostile  to  the  Britieh  Government,  nor  any 
intention  of  obstructing  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Bassein  ;  but 
they  alluded  to  their  having  received  no  official  copy  of  it  from  tha 
Peishwa,  and  mentioned  that  there  were  mwiy  points  of  it  to  be 
discussed,  which  the  Peishwa  was  bound  to  have  consulted  than 
upon,  before  he  'signed  ite  stipulations.  Their  profeesions  of 
friendly  intentions  were  only  made  with  the  view  of  gaining  time, 
in  the  hope  of  Holkar'a  being  induced  to  enibrace  their  cause. 
Their  whole  conduct,  in  other  respects,  indicated  their  hostile 
determination  ;  and  the  menacing  position  which  they  occupied 
justified  the  warlike  preparations  of  the  British  Ooveroment. 
General  Welleeley  having  been  vested  with  full  powers,  as  Political 
Agent  of  the  Governor-General,  as  well  as  military  oommander  of 
the  British  troops  in  the  Decctui,  proposed,  aa  the  test  of  the 
friendly  declarations  of  the  chiefs,  that  they  should  withdraw 
their  armies,  Sindia  to  Hindoostan  and  Bughoojee  Bhonslay 
to  Berar,  whilst  he  should  also  direct  the  British  troops  to  retire 
within  their  own  territories.  This  plain  aad  distinct  proposal, 
so  characteristic  of  its  author,  perplexed  the  Mahratta  chiefs, 
as  there  was  no  evading  compliance  except  by  a  subterfuge  too 
palpable  to  be  overlooked  or  justified  ;  after  much  disousaion, 
it  was  finally  rejected  ;  the  Resident  withdrew  from  their  oamp  on 
the  3d  August,  which  was  considered  a  declaration  of  war.' 

1  [General  Wellesley  wrote  to  the  Resident  at  Poona  to  inform 
Sindia  and  the  BSja  of  Berar  *  that,  conaiatently  with  the  prinoiplea 
and  uniform  practice  of  the  British  Govemment,  I  sun  perfectly 
ready  to  attend  to  their  intereats  and  to  enter  into  negoliatioa  wiUi 
them  upon  objects  by  which  they  may  BuppoBe  their  interests  to  be 
aSeoted.  But  they  must  fiiat  withdratr  their  troops  from  the  pooitdon 
which  they  have  taken  up  on  the  Nizam's  frontier  and  return  to 
their  usual  stations  in  Hindustan  and  Berar  respectively,  and  on  my 
part  I  will  withdraw  the  Company's  troops  to  their  usual  stationa.' 
Sindia  and  the  Berar  Baja  replied  that  '  the  armies  now  iiiw«iml>liMl 
here,  and  those  of  the  Enghsh  Government  and  of  the  Ifiaani  >b*ll 
conmience  their  return  upon  the  same  date,  and  that  each  of  tlto 
armies  shall  arrive  at  their  usual  stations  on  a  date  previously  settled  ( 
that  is,  that  the  army  of  the  English  and  of  the  Ninam  now  enoampttd 
near  Aurangabad,  the  aimy  of  the  English  encamped  near  the  Eiataia, 
and  you  also  with  your  army,  shall  all  march  towards  their  stotiona  «bi 
the  same  date  that  the  armies  move  from  this  encaokpment ;  Mid  cak 
the  same  date  that  an  those  diSerent  armies  reach  th^  respaeUv 
Stations  at  Madras,  Seringapatam  and  Bombay,  Sindia  and  u^mU 
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The  Governor-General,  when  he  saw  that  war  was  inevitable, 
had  resolved  to  strike  a  decisive  blow,  and  by  a  grand  effort  to 
attack  the  territories  o£  the  confederates  in  every  quarter  at  once. 
For  this  purpose  the  preparations  of  the  British  Government  were 
necessarily  very  extensive.  Its  resources  were  called  forth  on  a 
scale  of  magnitude  and  effioieucy  before  unknown,  and  the  Gover- 
nor-General by  his  liberality,  his  judicious  selection  of  agents  and 
conunanders,  and  his  confidence  in  the  whole  service,  roused  that 
ardour  and  spirit  of  enterprise  which  have  been  handed  down  in 
the  Indian  army  from  the  first  struggles  of  the  British  nation  in 
the  East. 

The  British  forcee  assembled  in  different  quarters  of  India 
amounted  to  nearly  fifty  thousand  men. 

The  army  in  the  Deccan  and  Guzerat  amounted  to  35,696  men, 
of  whom  3,695  were  left  for  the  protection  of  Hyderabad  and 
Poena,  and  7,826  formed  the  covering  army  under  General 
Stuart,  between  the  Kistna  and  Toongbuddra.'  The  advanced 
force  with  General  Wellesley  consisted  of  8,930  men  under  his 
personal  command,  and  7,920  under  Colonel  Stevenson.  There 
were  7,352  men  in  Guzerat,  of  whom,  after  providing  for  the  garri- 
sons, 4,281  were  available  for  field  service  and  placed  under 
the  orders  of  Colonel  Murray,  subject  to  the  control  of  General 
Wellesley.  • 

In  Kindoostan  10,500  men  were  collected  under  General  Lake. 
Three  thousand  five  hundred  naen  were  aasembled  at  Allahabad, 
to  act  on  the  side  of  Bundelcund,  and  6,216  men  were  destined 
for  the  invasion  of  Rughoojee  Bhonslay's  distriots  in  Kuttack. 

The  armies  of  Uoulut  Rao  Sindia  and  Rughoojee  Bhonslay 
wore  estiniated  at  about  one  hundred  thousand  men,  of  whom 
about  60,000  were  horse,  and  upwards  of  30,000  were  regular 
infantry  and  artillery,  conunanded  by  Europeans  ;  of  the  rest, 
some  were  half -disciplined  corps  under  the  command  of  natives 

will  reach  Biuhunpur.'  The  absurdity  of  this  proposal  is  apparent  on 
a  cunsi<leratioD  of  the  distances  dividing  Ahmadnagar  from  the  several 
bases  of  the  troops  above-men  ttoned,  as  compared  with  the  distance 
at  Burhanpur  from  the  NLcom'a  frontier.  General  Wellesley  in  a  very 
linn  r(tpiy  treated  the  proposal  as  tantamount  to  a  choice  of  war 
on  tho  part  of  Sindia  and  the  Bboali,  and  commenced  hostilities  on 
AuKUBt  H.     (Forrest,  SeUelion*  (Marallia  Stritt),  L  xxxiu-iv.)] 

'  In  this  part  of  the  force  there  was  subsequently  son: 
iiiadd,  of  no  importance  to  the  Mahratta  history. 
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belonging  to  Rughoojee  Bhonalay,  Bome  were  iiiatchIocht]16U  And 
rocketmen  ;  they  had  many  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  end  Sindlft'fl 
train  of  field  artillery  was  excellent.  Of  the  regular  infantry,  ten 
or  twelve  thousand  were  with  Sindia  in  the  Deccan,  and  four  or 
five  thousand  were  on  their  march  froni  the  Deccan,  oonduet«d  by 
the  Chevalier  Dudrenec,  for  the  purpose  of  reinforcing  tbe  army 
in  Hindoostan.  Sindia's  army  in  the  latter  quarter  was  com- 
manded by  Monsieur  Perron,  the  successor  of  De  Boigne.  TTifi 
whole  force,  including  those  not  yet  joined,  under  Dudrenec, 
amounted  to  sixteen  or  seventeen  thousarid  regular  infantry  and 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  horse,  of  which  four  or  five 
thousand  were  regular  cavalry.  This  estimate  does  not  include 
the  forces  of  Shumsher  Buhadur  in  Bundelcund,  who  was  a  party 
in  the  confederacy.  Shumsher  Buhadur  was  the  son  of  Ali 
Buhadur,  who,  as  the  reader  may  remember,  attempted,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Gosaeen  Hinunut  Buhadur,  to  conquer  Bundel- 
cund. They  so  far  8uccf«ded  as  to  possess  themselves  of  several 
districts,  all  of  which  they  held  in  the  Peishwa's  name ;  partly 
as  belonging  to  him  from  a  remote  period,  and  the  rest  as  their 
own  Jagheer.  But  being  constantly  engc^ed  in  warfare  with  the 
petty  chiefs  of  the  country,  it  furnished  an  excuse  for  remitting 
no  part  of  the  revenue  to  the  Peishwa,  although  they  acknowledged 
his  authority.  Ali  Buhadur  died  in  1802,  and  his  Jagheer  waa 
formally  resumed  by  the  Peishwa  ;  but,  aa  the  latter  had  no  means 
of  enforcing  the  resumption,  Shumsher,  the  son  of  the  deoeased, 
retained  charge  of  the  territory,  took  part  against  the  English  on 
the  present  occasion,  and  mustered,  of  all  descriptions,  about  ton 
or  twelve  thousand  men. 

General  Wellesley  received  accounts  of  the  unsuocessful  tenninft-  . 
tion  of  the  Resident's  negotiations  with  the  confederates  oa  tho 
,,  „  .6th  August,  the  same  day  on  which  Nizam  Ally  died  at 
'^Hyderabad,  an  event  long  expected,  and  which  waa 
attended  by  no  commotion  or  change,  except  the  accession  of  his 
son  Mirza  Secundur  Jah  to  the  Soobehship  of  the  Deccan. 

General  Wellesley,  who  was  encamped  at  the  village  of  Wolkee, 

eight  miles  south  of  Ahmednugiu',  was  prevented  by  heavy  laiiL 

from  inarching  against  that  fortress  until  the  Sth,  when 

(Ang.  8.)he  commenced  hostilities  by  detaching  three  diviaiona 

from  his  line  of  march  to  attack  the  Pettah  by  escalade. 

The  Pettah  is  surrounded  by  a  mud  wall,  and  was  obstinatolj- 
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defended  by  a  body  of  Arabs  and  one  of  Sindia'e  regular  battalions, 
supported  by  a  party  of  horee  stationed  between  the  Pettah  and 
the  fort ;  but  the  perseverance  and  spirit  of  the  aseaikinto  sur- 
mounted every  obstacle  ;  and  thii  prompt  manner  of  proceeding 
gave  a  character  to  the  commander  and  troops,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  enemy,  which  made  amends  for  the  loss  sustained  in  the  attack. 
Of  the  British  detachments,  twenty-eight  were  killed  and  twenty- 
two  wounded  ;    of  which  number  six  were  European  officers.     A 

battery  was  opened  upon  the  fortress  on  the  10th,  and 
^.gT'    on  the  12th  this  important  garrison,  once  the  capital  of 

the  Nizam  Shahee  kingdom,  which,  ever  since  the  days 
of  Chaund  Beebee,  had  the  reputation  in  the  Deccaa  of  being 
almost  impregnable,  was  surrendered  by  its  KiUidar,  who  marched 
out  with  private  property  and  arms,  ^t  the  head  of  his  garrison 
fifteen  hundred  strong  ;  a  conduct  for  which  he  was  much  cen- 
sured by  the  confederates.' 

The  acquisition  of  Ahmednugur,  as  a  point  of  support  to  all 
future  operations  to  the  northwc^,  was  of  great  consequence  to 
the  British  army.  A  respectable  ganison  was  left  in  the  fort, 
and  the  revenues  of  the  district  were  temporarily  collected  by  an 
agent  of  the  British  Government,  and  appropriated  to  aaaiat  in 
the  expenses  of  the  war.  General  Wellesley  moved  toi-ward, 
crosse<l  the  Godavery,  and  arrived  at  Aurungabad  on  the  29th 
August,  The  Mahrattas  had  ascended  the  Ajunta  Ghaut  on  the 
24th,  with  a  large  body  of  horse,  and,  avoiding  Colonel  Stevenson, 
who  wan  some  miles  to  the  eastward,  they  encamped  at  Jaulna. 
On  hearing  of  General  Wellesley's  arrival  at  Aurungabad,  they 
moved  off  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  intending,  it  was  said,  to 
proceed  to  Hyderabad.  General  Wellesley  immediately  moved 
down  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Godavery,  to  check  their  probable 
design  of  plundering  the  country,  and  to  protect  his  own  convoys 

'  (The  fort  of  Ahmadnagar  lies  half  a  roile  to  the  east  of  the  city, 
an<l  M  Raid  to  have  been  built  in  1559  by  Husain  Nisara  Shah  on  the 
HJt^  cif  an  old  fortress  of  earth,  constructed  in  14gS.  The  breach  mode 
by  tho  BHtish  guns  in  1803  U  itill  visible.  To  the  north-oaat  of  the 
flaK-HlalT  bastion  standH  a,  large  tamarind  tree,  known  aa  '  Wellington's 
In*."  from  the  tradition  that  General  Wellesley  halted  beneath  it 
wliilc  hiH  troops  were  beaieging  the  fort.  The  tree  is  worbhipped  by 
miiiiy  of  the  lower  classes  at  Ahmadnagar.  (/.U.  Bom.,  i.  400.)  See 
Wi'llesliiy's  letter  of  August  12  to  the  Govemor-Geiieral,  describing 
til.'  i-iipturi'  of  Ahmatlnagar,  in  Forrest's  SeUctionii  {Maratha  Series), 
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of  grain,  which  were    forwarded  by  General   Stuart  from   the 
covering  army  south  of  the  Kietna.     Neither  Bughoojee  Bhonalay 
nor  Sindia  was  poeseased  of  military  eaterprise  or   ezperiencef 
and  they  were  quite  undecided  as  to  their  plan  of  operations; 
sometimes  Sindia  proposed  to  depend  on  his  battalions  and  artil- 
lery, at  other  times  Rughoojee  persuaded  him  to  act  on  tiie 
predatory  plan  ;    their  operations  were  of  course  feeble  in  the 
extreme.     When  General  Wellesley  inoved  down  the  Godavery, 
they  counter-marched  in  a  northerly  direction  ;    and  whilst  the 
General  awaited  the  junction  of  hiB  canvoys,  Colonel  Stevenson 
made  several   unavailing  attempts  to  bring  them  to 
(Sept.   action,  but  only  succeeded  in  partially  surprising  their 
^•1      camp  on  the  night  of  the  9th  September.     He  had  i 


(Sect. 


made  himself  master  of  the  fort  of  Jaulna.     On  the 


21.)  21st  September,  the  whole  of  the  Mahratta  army,  joined 
by  their  infantry,  of  which  there  were  sixteen  battalions 
of  regulars,  was  encamped  about  the  village  of  Bokerdun,  and 
between  that  place  and  JaSeirabad.  On  the  same  day,  General 
Wellesley  and  Colonel  Stevenson  met  at  Budnapoor,  when  it  was 
agreed  that  the  two  divisions,  then  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each 
other,  should  move  separately  and  attack  the  enemy  on  the 
morning  of  the  24th.  They  accordingly  marched  on  the  22d ; 
Colonel  Stevenson  by  the  western,  and  General  Wellesley  by  the 
eastern  route.  On  the  23d,  on  reaching  the  village  of  Naulnye, 
where  he  was  about  to  encamp,  General  Wellesley  learnt  from  his 
spies  that  the  confederate  armies  were  encamped  on  the  Knilni^ 
river,  within  six  miles  of  him.  With  great  prudence  and  decision, 
founded  on  a  remarkable  discernment  of  the  charaotor  of  his 
enemy,'  he  instantly  resolved  on  attacking  them  without  waitiiig 
for  Colonel  Stevenson.  Had  General  Wellesley  hemtsted.  the 
enemy's  infantry  would  have  moved  oS,  their  botse  would  probaUy 
have  been  encouraged  to  attack  his  baggage  and  annoy  hie  oamp, 

■  I  have  had  occasion  to  observe  how  well  the  Duke  of  WeUingtoa 
must  have  known  the  Mahrattos,  from  having  read  his  private  letteca 
to  Sir  Barry  Close  during  the  war  of  1803.  Without  being  aoquainted 
with  their  language,  aod  one  would  have  supposed,  with  little  oi^or- 
tunity  of  knowing  the  people  or  their  history,  his  correct  views  of 
the  Mahratta  character  and  policy  ore  very  remarkable.  Am  tho 
letters  in  queatioa  were  shown  to  me  confidentially  in  1817,  in  tbk 
course  of  my  official  duties,  I  may  be  only  authorized  to  mention,  that 

Boo,  1 
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the  service  must  have  been  prolonged,  and  by  one  day's  delay  or 
hesitation  a  new  character  might  have  been  given  to  the  war. 

Having  directed  hia  deputy  adjutant-general.  Captain  Barclay, 
to  place  the  baggage  in  the  village  of  Naulnye  under  the  protection 
of  a  battalion  and  some  details  front  the  native  corps,  and  to  bring 
on  the  rest  of  the  line  with  all  convenient  diapatch,  General 
Wellealey  moved  out  in  person  at  the  head  of  the  pioquets  to 
reconnoitre,  and  in  a  short  time,  on  ascending  a  rising  ground,  the 
host  of  the  confederates  was  seen  extending  in  a  vast  line  along 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Kailna  river,  near  its  junction  with  the 
Juah.  Their  army  amounted  to  upwards  of  60,000  men,  of  whom 
more  than  30,000  were  horse,  and  10,500  were  regular  infantry 
supported  by  upwards  of  one  hvmdred  guns.  The  handful  of 
British  troops,  which  now  moved  straight  down  upon  this  for- 
midable array,  did  not  exceed  four  thousand  five  hundred  men,' 
but  the  general  sentiment  was  that  of  their  commander,  '  they 
cannoteecapeus.'  Aa General  Wellesley  drew  nearer  the  enemy's 
line,  he  found  their  right  composed  entirely  of  cavalry,  and  that 
their  cannon  and  infantry,  which  it  was  his  object  to  take  and 
destroy,  were  on  their  left,  near  the  village  of  Assaye.  He 
therefore  moved  round  and  passed  the  Kailna  river  at  a  ford 
beyond  the  enemy's  left  flank,  forming  his  infantry  into  two  lines 
and  his  cavalry  as  a  reserve  in  a  third,  with  his  right  towards  the 
Juah,  and  his  left  on  the  Kailna.  The  horse  belonging  to  the. 
P('i.'<liwa  and  Raja  of  Mysore,  accompanying  General  Wellesley, 
formed  at  a  distance  across  the  Kailna  but  had  little  or  no  share 
in  the  conflict.'  The  position  thus  occupied  by  the  British, 
between  the  two  rivers  and  near  their  junction,  not  only  brought 
them  upon  their  object,  but  was  of  importance  in  diminishing 
the  front  of  the  enemy,  who  changed  their  position  as  the  British 
turned  the  flank  of  their  old  ground,  and  were  now  drawn  up  in 
two   linos,   one   of  them   fronting  the  British  troops,   the   other 

'  The  corps  which  had  the  honour  to  serve  on  thia  occasion,  were  ' 
tiio  19th  light  drai^oona,  the  4th,  6th,  and  Tth  Madras  Native  cavalry, 
II  <li')acliment  of  Madras,  and  a  small  detail  of  Bombay  artillery,  the 
T4tli  and  78lh  Uighlandere,  1  batt.  2d.  1  batt.  4th,  1  batt.  8th,  1  batt. 
Kith,  and  2  batt.  12th  regiments  of  Hadras  Sepoys. 

'  JiiHt  before  the  battle  of  Aaaaye  commenced,  intelligence  was 
liruutflit  ii)  Ueneral  Wellesley  that  the  Peishwa's  troops  intended  to 
juin  SinJia  in  attacking  him.  That  they  would  have  done  so,  in  the 
event  of  a  reverse,  is  not  improbable,  but  I  have  not  met  with  any 
conGrnmtion  of  the  circumstiuice. 
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running  at  a  right  angle  to  their  first  line,  with  the  left  of  both 
resting  on  the  fortified  village  of  Assaye.  In  this  situation  as  the 
British  lines  were  forming,  the  Mahrattas  opened  a  heavy  can- 
nonade, the  execution  of  which  is  described  as  terrible.  The 
picquets  of  the  infantry  and  the  74th  regiment  which  were  on 
the  right  suffered  particularly  ;  the  picquets  were  tor  a  time 
halted,  and  the  officer  in  command  of  them  when  \irged  to  advance 
sent  word  that  the  guns  were  disabled  and  the  bullocks  killed. 
General  Wellesley  received  the  tneesage  with  the  utmost  composure 
and  coolly  replied,  '  Well,  tell  him  to  get  on  without  them.'  The 
whole  line  without  artillery  was  exposed  to  a  dreadful  fire  of  round 
and  grape  ;  the  ranks  of  the  T4th  were  completely  thinned,  and 
a  large  body  of  the  Mahratta  horse  charged  them  :  the  order  was 
given  for  the  advance  of  the  British  cavalry  : — -the  19th  light 
dragoons,  who  only  drew  360  swords,  received  the  intimation 
with  one  loud  huzza ;  Accompanied  by  the  4th  native  cavalry 
who  emulated  their  conduct  throughout  this  arduous  day,'  the 
19th  passed  through  the  broken  but  invincible  74th,  whoee  very 
wounded  joined  in  cheering  them  aa  they  went  on,  cut  in  and 
routed  the  horse,  and  dashed  on  at  the  infantry  and  guns.  Never 
did  cavalry  perform  better  service  or  contribute  more  to  the  Buocees 

^  Nothing  could  exceed  the  zeal  of  eome  of  the  cavalry,  partioolarly 
the  19th  dragoons  ;  every  officer  and  man.  fought  an  if  on  hia  arm 
depended  the  victory.  As  instances  may  be  mentioned  I^ut.  Nathan 
Wilson,  who,  with  hia  arm  shattered  by  a  grape  shot,  and  Hangljng  by 
his  aide,  charged  on  at  the  head  of  hia  troop.  Lieut.  Alex.  Grant  of 
the  Madras  Native  infantry,  major  of  brigade  to  Colonel  Maxwell, 
obaerving  a  gun  pointed  ready  to  discharge  on  the  flank  of  the  10th 
dragoons,  the  match  suspeoiled  on  the  touch-hole,  with  a  noble  impulM, 
in  hopea  of  preventing  it,  darted  forward  almost  on  ita  muzzle,  and 
with  such  force,  that  his  horse  stuck  between  the  cannon  and  its 
wheel  ;  in  this  situation  the  gun  wont  off,  as  he  was  in  the  act  of 
endeavouring  to  prevent  it,  by  cutting  down  the  artillery-man.  Cap- 
tain George  Sale  was  attacking  a  man  who  defended  himself  with  a 
pike  or  short  spear,  a  weapon  with  which  all  Sindia's  artillery-men 
were  armed  ;  the  man's  comrade  standing  on  a  gun,  made  a  thrust 
from  above  at  Captain  Sate,  but  it  was  turned  by  the  breast  bone,  and 
glanced  off  diagonally  ocroaa  his  chest ;  his  covering  serjeant,  named 
Strange,  laid  the  man  dead  who  wounded  his  officer,  but  in  the  act, 
waa  himself  apeared  through  the  lungs  by  another  man  from  below 
the  gun.  Captain  Sale  went  on,  but  begged  the  serjeant  to  fall  in  tlM 
rear;  this,  however,  he  gallantly  refused,  and  rode  out  the  day* 
Captain  Sale  and  others  afterwards  saw  him,  when  in  hospitali  blow 
out  a  candle  from  his  lunga — the  reader  will  be  pleawd  to  loam  that 
the  gallant  serjeaiit  recovered. 
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of  a  battle.  Tile  British  infantry  likewise  pressed  forward,  the 
enemy's  first  line  gave  way,  fell  bock  on  their  second,  and  the 
whole  were  forced  into  the  Juah  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ;  the 
fugitivea  on  gaining  the  opposite  bank  were  followed,  charged 
and  broken  by  the  cavalry  ;  but  some  of  their  corps  formed  again 
and  wont  off  in  good  order.  One  large  body  of  this  description 
was  pursued  and  routed  by  the  British  cavalry,  on  which  occasion. 
Colonel  Maxwell  who  commanded  them  was  killed.  As  the  British 
line  advanced  they  passed  many  individuals  of  the  enemy  who 
either  appeared  to  have  submitted,  op  lay  apparently  dead. 
These  persons  rising  up  turned  their  guns  on  the  rear  of  the 
British  line,  and  after  the  more  important  points  of  the  victory 
were  secured,  it  was  some  time  before  the  firing  thus  occasioned 
could  bo  silenced.  The  enemy's  horse  hovered  round  for  some 
time,  but  when  the  last  body  of  infantry  was  broken,  the  battle 
was  completely  decided,  and  ninety-eight  pieces  of  cannon 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  victors.  The  loss  was  severe ; 
upwards  of  one-third  of  the  British  troops  lay  dead  or  wounded, 
but  they  had,  considering  the  circumstances,  achieved  a  triumph 
more  splendid  than  any  recorded  in  Deccan  history.' 

Of  the  enemy,  twelve  hundred  were  killed,  and  the  whole 
neighbourhood  was  covered  with  their  wounded.  Yadow  Rao 
l!hii.skur,  Sindia's  minister,  was  amongst  the  slain.  Bughoojee 
Hhonslay  fled  from  the  field  in  the  commencement  of  the  action, 
anil  Sindia  soon  followed  his  example.  The  whole  of  the  horse 
behaved  in  the  most  dastardly  manner  ;  Sindia's  infantry, 
although  defeated  by  such  a  disparity  of  troops,  did  not  altogether 
sully  their  high  reputation.  The  artillery-men  stood  to  the  last, 
and  eight  of  the  old  battalions  of  De  Boigne  fought  with  ardour 
an<l  firmness.  Most  of  Sindia's  battalions  laboured  under  dis- 
a<lvantages  by  the  secession  of  the  British  part  of  their  European 
otlicorH,  who,  in  consequence  of  a  proclamation  by  the  British 
(luvcmment,  quitted  the  Mahrattas  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war.  This  proclamation  was  addressed  to  all  British  subjects, 
native  as  well  as  European,  offering  them  the  same  pay  whiob 
they   pnjoycd  with  .Sindia.     It  was  judioiously  extended  to  all 

'  [A  facdimile  of  General  Welleeley't  letter  to  Mr.  Jonathan  Duncan, 
(JiivrTnop  of  Bombay,  announcing  the  victory  of  Assaye  will  be  found 
>il  |i.  UU9  of  Forrest's  SeUcliom  {Maratha  Seriti  .  ThB  Istter 
irt  iiuted  September  25,  ai)(l  w48  probably  received  m  Bombay  on 
Oclobor  %  Of  3,  1803.] 
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Europeans,  and  in  regard  to  the  British  offlceis  was  equally 
humace  and  politic. 

Coloa«l  Stevenson,  owing  to  various  impediinenta,  did  not  join 
General  Welleeley  until  the  evening  of  the  24th,  whmi  he  was 
immediately  detached  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  whose  regular 
infantry  retired  before  him  and  crossed  the  Nerbuddah,  towards 
which  Colonel  Stevenson  followed  them.  But  the  main  anny 
of  the  confederates  moved  to  the  westward,  with  an  intention, 
as  was  supposed,  of  marching  by  the  Kassarbharee  Ghaut  towards 
Poona.  Under  this  supposition  General  Welleeley  remained  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Ajunta  Ghaut,  and  directed  Colonel  Steven- 
son to  take  possession  of  the  city  of  Buihanpoor,  and  to  reduce 
the  strong  tort  of  Asseergurh,i  both  of  which  objects  he  had 
accomplished  by  the  21st  of  October,  with  inconsidra^ble 
{Oct.21.)loss-  The  dependent  districts  in  Candeish,  which  fell 
in  consequence  to  the  British  disposal,  were  placed 
under  the  temporary  management  of  revenue  officers  of  the  Hyd^ 
abad  state. 

In  regard  to  the  operations  of  the  Guzerat  troops  under  the 

orders  of  General  Wellesley,  a  detachment  of  the  field  foroe  was 

sent    by     Colonel    Murray,    under    Lieutenant-Colond 

2flSl  Woodington,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  Sindia's  pos- 
sessions in  that  quarter.  The  fortiSed  town  of  Baroaoh* 
was  stormed  and  taken  on  the  29th  August.     Colonel  Woodington 

>  [Asirgarh  (Asseergurh)  fort,  situated  in  21°  28'  N.  and  76°  18'  E, 
and  now  included  in  the  Nlmar  District  of  the  Central  Provinces,  is 
mentioned  in  the  Mahabharata.  Its  poaaesaion  lent  importance  to 
the  Faniki  dynasty  of  Khandesh  which  was  established  in  1388,  with 
its  Beat  of  govemmont  at  Burhanpur.  The  dynasty  and  indepen- 
dence of  the  State  ended  with  the  Burrender  of  A^rgarh  to  Akbsr  in 
January  1601.  Id  1326  Shah  Johaii,  who  had  revolted  against  his 
father,  the  Emperor  Jalianglr,  surrendered  it  as  one  of  his  pledges 
of  peace.  During  the  operations  against  the  PindaHs,  organised  oy 
the  Marquess  of  Hastings,  it  finally  capitulated  to  the  British  after  a 
short  Biege  in  April  1819.  In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  oentnries 
it  was  reckoned  to  be  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  so  that  it  was 
*  impossible  to  oonceive  a  stronger  fortress.'     lO.H.I.,  vi.  tt  plMrim.)] 

>  [Broach  (Barosjih]  is  now  the  head  quarters  of  the  District  of  tiio 
same  name  in  Gujarat,  and  is  situated  in  21°  42'  N.  and  72"  W  E., 
on  the  right  hank  of  the  Narbada,  and  is  a  station  on  tho  B.B.  and 
C.l.  Bailway.  Broach  has  a  long  history,  reaching  back  to  tho  first 
century  of  the  Christian  era  ;  it  flourished  as  a  seaport  equally  undo 
the  Rajput  dynasties  of  Anhilvada  (a.d.  750-1300)  and  under  the 
UuBfthnan  dynasty  of  Ahmadabod  (a.d.  1391-1672).     ABritish  tHtory 
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next  mai'clied  against  the  strong  hill-fort  of  Pawimgurh,'  took  by 
assault  the  town  of  Champaneer'  which  is  attached  to  it,  and 

the  fort  surrendered  on  the  17th  September.' 
1 7th  1        Whilst  those  successes  attended  the  British  arms  on  the 

west,  affairs  of  not  less  consequence  were  passing  in  the 
north  and  east  of  India.  The  important  possessions  which  had  been 
acquired  by  Mahadajee  Sindia  in  Hindoostan  were  a  primary  object 
of  attention  with  the  British  Government.  These  provinces,  inde- 
pendent of  their  value  and  their  situation,  were  the  nursery  of  the 
regular  infantry  of  Sindia,  which,  although  in  itaelf  leas  formidable 
to  the  British  power  than  other  descriptions  of  the  Mahratta  force, 
was  in  one  respect  dangerous,  from  its  introduction  of  French 
officers,  whose  patriotism  might  induce  them  to  encourage  and 

waa  eetabliahed  there  in  1616.  Colonel  Woodington,  in  reporting  his 
capture  to  General  WelleHley,  stated  that  the  Arab  forces  in  Broach 
showed  consiJerable  resistance  and  suHered  heavy  loss.  Forre«t, 
SeUctiong  (Mardtha  Serie»),  i.  607-8  ;   I.O.  Bom.,  1B09,  i.  318-22.)] 

'  [Pftvagarh  (Pawungurh)  fort  is  now  in  the  Panoh  Mohkla  District, 
Bombay,  about  twenty-eight  miles  east  of  Baroda.  The  hill  on  which 
it  alanda  rises  abruptly  from  the  plain  to  a  height  of  2,600  feet.  The 
fortificaliona  include  the  lower  fort,  a  massive  stone  structure  with 
strong  bastions  stretching  acroaa  the  less  precipitous  parts  of  the 
eastern  spur  of  the  hill,  and  seven  maasive  gates  which  are  connected 
by  atrong  walla  sweeping  up  to  the  fortifications  on  the  crest  of  the  hill. 
Tlie  hill,  which  is  named  Pavakgarh.  or  '  fire-hill,'  in  old  inscriptions, 
is  firnt  referred  to  in  the  writings  of  a  twelfth  century  bard.  About 
A. II.  1300  it  was  seized  by  Chauhaa  Rajputs  1  in  1484  Sultan  Mahmiid 
Hcgara  rwluced  it  after  a  siege  of  nearly  two  years  ;  in  1S73  it  fell 
into  the  liiindauf  Akbar :  in  1727  it  was  aurprised  by  Kriahnajl,  who 
inaiic  it  bis  headquarters;  and  Sindia  took  it  about  1761.  It  was 
reBtore<i  to  Sindia  in  1804  and  came  finolly  into  British  hands  in 
IH-i3.     (1.0.  Bom.,  i.  304.)] 

'  [Cliriiiiiianer.  now  ruined,  lies  at  the  north-east  base  of  Favagarh. 
It  wHB  built  by  Mslimud  Begara  after  he  bod  defeated  the  Rajput 
poaHrwDra  of  I'iivHgarh  in  1484.  and  quickly  developed  a  flourishing 
tradi-,  Iteing  H|iitciaily  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  sword-blades. 
In  ISIiri  the  Flinpcror  Humayiin  pillaged  it,  and  on  the  death  of  Sultan 
Baliailiir  .SliSb  the  court,  which  had  been  ealabliehed  in  Chiimpaner 
iiy  Muhmiid  Begara.  was  re -transferred  to  Ahmadabad.  By  the  com- 
uicnremcnt  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  falling  into  ruins,  and 
mIicii  Colonel  Woodington  took  it,  only  600  inhabitanta  were  found. 
At  |irescnt  its  only  occupanta  are  a  few  Kolls  and  the  pujdrU  of  a 
leniiili'  on  Puvagarh  ;  but  the  ruins,  many  ot  which  are  of  beautiful 
nurkiiianHliip.  render  it  a  spot  ot  more  than  ordinary  interest.  II.O. 
Bom.,  i.  300-1  ;  Tram.  Bom.  Lil.  Soc.,  i.  161  ;  Ind.  AjU.,  Ixil  5, 
luid  xliii.  7.)] 
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uuppurt  tii«ir  countrymen  io  a  favourite  scheme  of  conquest  in 
the  East. 

General DeBoigne'  having  beencompelled.aaalreadyiaentioned, 
to  return  to  Europe  in  1796  from  bad  health,  was  succeeded  by 
M.  Perron,'  who  had  particularly  recommended  himself  to  Sindia 
by  his  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Kiudla,  and  who  had  been  sent 
from  the  Deccan  to  Hindoostan  to  assume  the  command  of  the 
army,  the  charge  of  the  Ehnperor's  person,  and  the  management  of 
the  Jagheer  from  whence  his  brigades  were  paid.  De  Boigns 
with  much  of  military  enterprise  and  enthusiasm,  was  at  the 
same  time  a  man  of  sense  and  prudence ;  a  decided  entuny  to 
French  revolutionary  principles,  and  though  friendly  and  kind 
to  Frenchmen  who  sought  his  service,  the  ideas  of  conquest  in 
India,  entertained  by  many  of  his  nation,  he  regarded,  even  at 
that  period,  as  chimerical.  He  knew  the  power  and  the  watchful 
jealousy  of  the  English,  and  he  foresaw  that  any  object  which 
might  bo  attempted  by  the  states  of  India,  through  a  connexion 
with  France,  would  certainly  be  anticipated  by  their  subjugation. 
His  last  counsel  to  Sindia,  '  never  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the 
British  Government  by  increasing  his  battalions,  and  rather  to 
discharge  them  than  risk  a  war,'  was  a  sound  advice  ;  but 
his  supposed  partiality  for  the  English,  and  the  sentimente  of  his 
successor,  Perron,*  which  were  precisely  the  reverse,  was  one 
cause  which  drove  Sindia,  more  confident  and  ignorant  than 
Perron  himself,  to  attempt  projects,  which  brought  on  ruin  and 
disaster,  before  he  and  his  coadjutors  had  fixed  the  mode  of  warfare 
they  intended  to  pursue.     Perron  is  said  to  have  laid  down  a 

1  [See   note,   pp.    160-62,  ante.     De   Boigne  retired   to   his  native 

£lace,  Chambery.  where  he  spent  much  of  the  immense  wealth  which 
B  had  honourably  accumulated  on  charitable  institutions  and 
municipal  improvementa.  He  died  in  1830  at  the  age  of  eighty. 
*  Count  de  Boigne  was  the  worthiest  of  the  many  European  free- 
lances or  military  adventurera  who  awarmed  at  Indian  oourte  in  the  t 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  earlier  years  of  the  nineteenth  ' 
century.'     (O.H./..  p.  536.)] 

'  [See  footnote,  p.  296,  ante.  Perron,  whose  real  name  was  Piarr^F 
CuiUier,  died  at  his  chateau  of  Fresnes  in  1S34,  aged  Beventy-ninolx 
His  career  ia  described  at  great  length  on  pp.  219^336  of  Compton'a 
Military  AdventuTera,  iSc] 

'  He  appears  to  have  imbibed  some  of  his  opinions  after  the  de- 
parture of  De  Boigne,  who  represented  hin)  to  m9  as  ft  fftftti  of  plain 
aenae.  of  no  talent,  but  a  brave  soldier. 
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scheme  of  operatiena,^  but  jealousy  and  diatrust  on  the  psfft  of 
Sindia,  the  neutrality  of  Holkar,  and  tho  intrigues  of  Sindia's 
officers,  for  the  purpose  of  superseding  Perron  in  the  government 
in  HindooBtan,  seem  to  have  combined  in  preventing  its  adoption. 

The  main  body  of  the  British  force  in  Hindoostan.  already 
mentioned  in  the  general  preparations  of  the  Governor-General, 
was  assembled  at  Cawnpore  ;  and  General  Lake,  the  commander- 
in-chief,  was  vested  with  the  same  powers,  civil  and  military, 
which  had  been  delegated  by  the  Supreme  Government  to  General 
Wellesloy  in  the  Deccan.  As  soon  as  General  Lake  understood 
that  the  confederates  had  refused  to  withdraw  their  armies  on  the 
terms  proposed  by  General  Wellesley,  he  considered  them  in  a 
state  of  war  with  the  British  Government,  and  inunediately  put 
hia  troops  in  motion. 

On  the  29th  August  General  Lake's  army  first  came  in  sight  of  ' 
Perron's  cavalry,  fifteen  thousand  of  whom  were  encamped  at 
Coel,  near  the  fort  of  Aligurh.  After  a  trifling  skirmish  they  retired 
as  the  British  troops  advanced  ;  the  town  of  Coel  was  taken 
possession  of,  and  Aligurh  was  auramoned  ;  but  every  endeavour 
on  the  part  of  General  Lake  failed  in  inducing  M.  Pedron,*  its 
governor,  to  surrender.  Much  dependence  was  placed  on  this 
fortress.  It  ia  very  strong,  situated  on  a  plain  surrounded  by 
swampa,  having  a  good  glacis,  with  a  dit«h  thirty-two  feet  deep 
and  two  hundred  feet  wide.  It  was  well  garrisoned,  fully  provided 
with  cannon,  ammunition,  and  provisions  ;    and  the  Mahrattaa 

'   Ferdinand  LowiB  Smith. 

'  [Pedron  was  a  native  of  Hennebon,  near  L'Orient.  In  1760  he 
wan  serving  in  M.  Law's  corps  at  Lucknow,  but  subsequently  deserting, 
he  look  service  with  the  Nawab  Vazir  of  Oudh.  On  the  expulsion  of 
all  French  subjects  from  Oudh,  at  the  instance  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, lie  obtained  employment  under  the  Raja  of  Berar.  In  1T90  he 
joined  Do  Boigne'a  1st  Brigade,  and  was  promoted  to  the  command 
»[  il  in  1705,  Four  years  later  he  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Delhi, 
wliicli  waH  surrendered  by  bribery.  In  1800  Pedron  raised  a  4th 
llriKHile,  fought  against  Lokna  Dada  in  1801,  and  shortly  after  took 
Bc>urqiiien'B  place  as  commandant  in  the  operations  against  Qeorge 
'J'hiiiiius,  after  whose  defeat  and  flight  he  made  over  the  conunand 
iiKtiiii  to  Boiirquion  and  then  retired  to  Aligarh  to  recruit  hia  brigade. 
}ii<  WOK  entrusted  with  the  defence  of  Aligarh  in  1803,  but  was  depoaod 
anil  oontined  by  his  own  troops,  and  alter  the  capture  of  Aligarh  in 
Septein)>er  waa  handed  over  to  the  British  as  a  pnaoner  of  war.  Hia 
«iibaa<)iiutit  history  is  unknown,  (CompteOi  Military  AdvtntVTtri, 
&i:,  pp.  37»-9.)J 
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expectad,  an  they  had  a  right  to  expect,  that  it  would  sustain 
a  long  eiege.  The  only  passage  into  the  fort  was  by  a  narrow 
causeway  across  the  dit«h,  for  which  the  French  oommandant, 
by  gross  neglect,  had  omitted  to  Bubetitute  a  drawbri<^.  General 
Lake,  apprised  of  this  oircumstonce,  determined  to  hazard  an 
attack  by  the  gateway  ;  and  Mr.  Luoan,  a  British  subject,  one  of 
the  officers  who  had  come  over  from  Sindia's  service,  offered  to 
conduct  the  storming  party.  Break  of  day,  on  the  morning  of 
the  4th  September,  was  the  time  ^pointed  for  tiie  enterprise. 
On  the  Bring  of  the  morning  gun,  the  pu^y,  who  had  been  lying 
for  some  time  within  four  hundred  yards  of  the  gate,  waiting  for 
this  signal,  immediately  advanced  ;  and  Colonel  Monson  pushed 
forward  at  the  head  of  the  flank  companiee  of  the  76th,  in  hopes 
of  being  able  to  enter  the  fort  with  a  party  of  the  enemy,  supposed 
to  have  been  stationed  outside  behind  a  breast-work.  The  work 
in  question,  however,  was  found  abandoned,  and  the  gate  closed. 
Scaling  ladders  were  applied,  but  such  a  formidable  row  of  pike- 
men  presented  themselves  above,  that  it  was  impcesible  to  mount. 
A  six-pounder  was  brought  up  to  blow  open  the  gate,  but  it  had 
no  effect.  Much  time  and  many  hves  were  lost  before  a  twelve- 
pounder  could  be  substituted  ;  and  when  it  did  come,  four  or  five 
discharges  were  necessary  to  force  an  entrance.  Advancing 
round  a  bastion,  the  party  came  upon  the  second  gate,  which  was 
easily  forced,  and  the  third  was  taken  by  entering  it  with  the 
fugitives  :  but  the  fourth  and  last  gate,  which  led  to  the  body  of 
the  place,  could  not  be  blown  open,  even  by  the  application  of 
the  twelve -pounder,  though  great  delay  was  experienced  before 
the  gun  could  be  brought  in.  Thus  disappointed,  ina  most  trying 
situation.  Major  M'Leod  of  the  78th  regiment  attempted  ti>o 
wicket,  and  most  fortunately  gained  an  entrance.  He  was 
followed  by  the  grenadiers  ;  the  rampart  was  mounted,  opposition 
soon  ceased,  and  the  British  troops,  by  extraordinuy  bravery 
and  good  fortune,  found  themselves  masters  of  the  fortreaa  of 
Aligurh  with  the  loss  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  men  in 
killed  and  wounded,  of  whont  seventeen  were  European  offloera. 
M.  Pedron,  the  commandant,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  two 
thousand  of  his  garrison  are  said  to  have  perished,  including 
those  who  were  drowned  in  the  ditch. 

In  the  meantime  five  thousand  of  the  Mahratta  cavalry,  which 
retired  from  Coel,  prosecuted  a  successful  enterprise  under  tho 
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direction  of  a  Frenchman  named  Fleury,'  by  attacking  the  cantoa- 
ment  of  Kliekoabad,  where  there  was  a  detachment  of  fiVe  com- 
panies of  Sepoys  and  one  gun.  The  assailants  were  repulsed  on 
tlie  first  attempt,  but  having  renewed  the  attack  after 
(SApt.  2.)tlie  intervention  of  a  day,  the  detachment,  when  nearly 
(Sept.  4.)destitute  of  ammunition,  capitulated,  and  were  permitted 
to  retire  with  their  arms,  on  a  promise  of  not  serving 
against  Sindia  during  the  war.  This  attack  obliged  General  Lake 
to  send  oft  a  strong  detachment,  which  arrived  too  late  to  save 
the  cantonment,  but  was  of  importance  to  the  security  ot  an 
expected  convoy. 

Perron,  who  had  for  some  time  been  conscious  of  a  decline  in 
Sindia's  favour,  and  had  even  made  some  overtures  to  General 
Lake  before  the  commencement  of  the  war,  proceeded,  after  the 
afiair  at  Coel,  to  Muttra,  where  he  received  certain  accounts  of 
his  being  superseded  in  the  government  of  Sindia's  districts,  and 
that  his  successor  and  personal  enemy  Ambajee  IngUa  was  in- 
triguing with  the  French  officers  under  him,  to  dqnive  him  of  his 
Jagheer,  and  of  course  of  his  command.  Under  these  circum- 
Btancos,  to  secure  his  private  fortune  4nd  avoid  a  crisis  in  which 
lie  had  nothing  to  gain,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  General  Lake  on 
the  5th  September,  requesting  permission  to  paas  with  his  effects, 
liis  family,  and  the  officers  of  his  suite,  through  the  Company's 
territories  to  Lucknow  ;  with  which  General  Lake,  under  instruc- 
tions from  the  Governor-General,  yielded  a  ready  compliance. 

(Sep.  7.) — On  tiie  7th  September,  General  Lake's  army  marched 
from  Aligurh  towards  Delhi,  and  on  the  11th  encamped  within 

^         uix  miles  of  that  city  ;  butscarcely  were  the  tent«  pitched, 

'■•  I  J  when  the  enemy  unexpectedly  appeared  in  front. 
The  pioquets  immediately  turned  out  and  General  Lake 
with  the  cavalry  proceeded  to  reconnoitre.* 

M.  Louis  Uourquin,*  the  officer  next  in  rank  to  Perron,  hearing 

>  [Flouroa  or  Floury  was  a  French  cavalry-officer  in  Perron's  army. 
"Winsa  Perron  Hod  to  Agra  after  the  battle  of  Koil  in  1803,  Fleujy 
HOB  iliHpolcliiMl  lo  harry  the  Company's  diatrict  ot  Cawnpore.  Alter 
tliK  full  ol  Aligorli  he  returned  to  Agra,  whence  he  escaped  with  great 
<U11iciilty,  rejoining  Fsrron  at  Lucknow  and  accompanying  him  to 
('iili'utta.      (Conipton,  Mililars/  Advenlurert,  &c.,  p.  366.)] 

'  [Tlia  village  of  Patparganj,  nearly  due  eoat  from  Humayun's  Tomb, 
iiiiirkB  llie  Bile  of  the  battle  of  Delhi.  (Sleemon's  RatMta,  &c.,  ed. 
V.  A.  »ri>ith.  p.  cesn.}) 

'  I ll(iiin|iiiiii  (kIho Htylecl  Bourquienne,  Bourquoin  and  Bourkin]  was 
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of  the  advance  of  the  British  force  towards  Delhi,  and  that  a  part 
of  the  army  was  detached  in  pursuit  of  Fleury,  croaaed  the  Jumna 
with  twelve  battalions  of  regular  infantry,  amounting  to  eight 
or  nine  thousand  men,  besides  five  thousand  cavalry  and  seventy 
pieces  of  cannon,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  General  Lake ; 
whose  force,  after  providing  for  the  safety  of  his  baggage,  amounted 
to  about  four  thousand  five  hundred  men.  Bourquin  took  up 
a  strong  position  with  his  guns  concealed  by  hig^  grass,  fuid 
General  Lake,  in  advancing  to  reconnoitre,  became  exposed  to  a 
very  heavy  and  destructive  fire.  The  line  of  British  infantry 
were  ordered  on,  but  it  was  a  considerable  time  before  they  came 
up,  and  General  Lake  in  the  interim  practised  a  successful  feint, 
by  retiring  with  the  cavalry,  which  the  enemy  mistaking  for  a 
retreat,  followed  them  shouting  as  if  secure  of  victory.  The 
cavalry,  however,  opening  from  the  centre,  permitted  the  British 
infantry,  advancing  in  perfect  order,  to  pass  to  the  front.  The  fire 
of  grape,  round,  and  cannister  from  the  Mahratta  guns,  was  for 
some  minutes  tremendous,  but  the  British  troops  moved  on 
steadily,  without  returning  a  shot,  until  they  were  within  one 
hundred  yards.  They  were  then  ordered  to  fire  a  volley  and 
charge  bayonets.  Sindia's  infantry  could  not  withstand  the  fury 
of  their  onset,  but  abandoning  their  guns,  fied  with  precqiitation. 
The  line  of  infantry  then  broke  into  open  columns  of  conqMiuea, 
and  the  cavalry  which  formed  the  second  line,  charging  through 
the  intervals,  committ«d  great  slaughter  among  the  fugitives, 
many  of  whom  escaped  from  the  sabre  but  to  perish  in  the  Jumnsk. 

a  Frenchmsin,  whose  real  name  was  Louis  Bernard.  Ha  oame  to  India 
first  in  Admiral  Suffrein'a  fleet,  and  made  his  way  from  Pondioherry 
to  Calcutta,  where  he  enliatod  in  a  mercenary  regiment  of  foreigners 
in  the  Company's  service,  known  as  '  Doxat's  Chasaeura.'  On  the 
reduction  of  that  force  he  became  in  turn  a  cook  and  manufaoturm 
of  fireworks  in  Calcutta.  He  next  entered  Begam  Samru'a  servioe 
and  about  1794  Joined  De  Boigne  as  a  lieutenant  on  Rh.  200  a  month. 
In  1800  he  joined  the  Raja  of  Jaipur,  with  one  of  Perron's  battalions, 
for  the  operntions  against  Lakva  Dada  ;  in  May  1801  he  secured  the 
surrender  of  Ajmere  by  bribery ;  and  was  shortly  after  entrusted 
with  the  conduct  of  the  war  agMnst  Geoi^  Thomas,  whom,  aft«r 
much  difficulty,  he  finally  defeated  at  Hansi.  He  was  next  detached 
with  his  brigade  to  collect  tribute  in  the  Sutlej  States,  remaining  in 
the  Sikh  country  till  1803.  After  his  surrender  to  Lake,  he  was  de- 
ported to  Calcutta,  and  thence  reached  France  via  Hamburg,  taking 
with  him  an  immense  fortune.  He  was  described  by  one  who  knew 
him  as  '  not  only  a  coward  but  a  fool.'  (Compton,  Military  Adveii- 
tiirerK,  Ac,  pp  341-2.)] 
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The  total  loss  of  the  Mahrattas  was  estimated  at  three  thousand, 
that  of  the  British  army  was  five  hundred  and  eighty-five,  of  whom 
fifteen  were  European  officers.  Louis  Bourquin,  the  commander 
of  the  Mahratta  infantry,  and  five  other  French  officers  surrendered 
themselves  prisoners  three  days  afterwards.  The  other  results 
of  the  victory  were  the  possession  of  the  capital  of  the  Moghul 
empire,  and  of  the  family  and  person  of  the  descendant  of  Timour. 
Though  the  change  was  but  change  of  masters,  it  was  a  happy 
event  for  the  aged  and  unfortunate  Shah  Alum,  to  find  himself 
once  more  under  the  protection  of  the  British  nation,  of  whose 
honour  and  liberality  he  had  experienced  many  proofs.' 

General  Lake  next  marched  against  Agra,  which  he  summoned, 
but  no  answer  was  returned.  This  garrison  had  been  under  the 
command  of  English  officers,  who,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
«ar,  were  confined  by  their  own  troops  ;  this  circumstance, 
combined  with  other  causes,  occasioned  the  greatest  anarchy 
and  confusion  in  the  fort.  Seven  battalions  of  Sindia's  regular 
infantry  were  encamped  on  the  glacis  ;  but  the  garrison  were 
afraid  to  admit  them,  lest  they  should  plunder  a  rich  treasury 
which   they  wished  to  reserve  for  themselves.     General   Lake 

resolved  to  beat  up  the  quarters  of  the  seven  battalions 
(Oct.  10.]outside,  in  the  first  instance,  in  which  he  completely 

succeeded,  taking  twenty-six  of  their  guns.  Three  days 
aft-t-rwards,  two  thousand  five  hundred  of  those  who  remained, 
came  over  in  a  body  and  were  admitted  into  the  British  service, 
A  few  days  attor  this  event,  the  progress  of  the  siege  being  con- 
siil<'rnblc,  the  garrison  applied  to  their  European  ofiicers,  whom 

they  had  kept  prisoners,  to  make  terms  for  them ;  on  the 
(Oct.  18.)  18th  October  they  evacuated  the  tort  with  their  private 

property  ;  but  the  treasury  and  arsenal,  with  one  hundred 
and  sixty  two-pieces  of  cannon,  tell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.' 

'  [Sln'Ji  Alam  did  all  he  could  to  show  his  gratitude  by  conferring 
oti  liiR  deliverer  lionoura  and  titles,  among  them  being  the  '  Mahi 
Mnmlll,  '  (the  Order  of  the  Fish).  (Sleeman's  RambUa,  Jkc.,^.  V.  A. 
Siiiilli.  lOI.'i,  p,  137.)  Shah  Alam  was  restored  to  the  throne  an 
srivcri'iun  of  Polhi  and  the  email  surrounding  district,  under  the  control 
of  iL  llritish  Resident,  who  was  to  pay  to  the  Emperor  the  net  income 
of  (hat  territory  Iwsides  a  monthly  stipend  of  90,000  rupees,  (Keene, 
M:.llr>t  Empire,  p.  252,)] 

'  I '  A  u'lindnrful  piece  of  ordnance,  known  aa  tlie  *  great  gun  of 
Altii  '  uiw  taken.  It  was  a  casting  in  brass  or  some  similar  alloy, 
14   ii-i-\    '1  inrliCR  long,  with  a  calibre  or  bore  23  inches  in  diameter. 
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General  Lake's  next  object  was  the  iofaatry  which  bad  been 
sent  under  Dudrenec,  by  Sindia,  to  reinforce  his  army  in  Hindoo- 
stan.  It  consisted  of  seven  battaUons,  and  arrived  from  th« 
Deccan  about  the  beginning  of  October.  This  body  had  been 
joined  by  three  of  Bourquin's  battalions,  not  engaged  at  the  battle 
of  Delhi,  and  by  some  of  the  fugitives  from  Delhi  and  Agra,  who 
were  formed  into  two  battalions  ;  the  whole  consisting  of  twelve 
strong  battalions,  and  amounting  to  about  nine  thousand  men. 
They  had  a  very  superior  equipment  of  artillery  ;  were  accom- 
panied by  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  good  horse,  and  during  the 
siege  of  Agra  had  occupied  a  position  about  thirty  ntilea  diatttnt 
from  the  British  army.  The  commander  was  a  Mahratta  ofSoer,* 
Dudrenec  having  surrendered  to  the  English  on  the  30th  October. 
It  was  understood  that  they  intended  to  march  on  Delhi,  for  the 
recovery  of  the  capital  General  Lake  with  a  strong  force 
(Oct.  27>)p''Oceeded  in  quest  of  them  on  the  27th  of  October,  but 
as  he  advanced,  they  retired  towards  the  hills  of  Mewat. 
{0ct.31.)0n  the  3Ist  of  October  General  Lake,  on  arriving  at 
the  ground  which  they  had  occupied  the  preceding  day, 
determined,  in  order  to  prevent  their  escape,  to  pursue  them  with 
his  cavalry,  now  consisting  of  eight  regiments,  three  of  which 
were  European  dragoons.  He  accordingly  moved  oS  at  eleven 
o'clock  that  night,  directing  the  infantry  to  follow  at  three  o'clock 
next  morning.  After  a  march  of  twenty-five  miles  he  came  iq> 
with  them  at  sunrise  of  the  1st  Nov.  On  descrying  the 
(Hov.  1.)  Mahratta  infantry,  they  appeared  in  motion,  and  suppos- 
ing thom  to  be  in  full  retreat.  Lake  ordered  on  the  cavalry 
to  impede  them  by  an  immediate  attack.  The  Mabrattas  how- 
ever had  time  to  form,  and  instead  of  being  found  on  the  retreat, 
they  had  taken  up  a  strong  position,  their  right  on  the  village  of 
Laswaree,'  partially  protected  by  a  deep  ravine,  and  their  left^ 

It  weighed  06,600  pounds  fuid  could  fire  a  shot  weighing  1,600  pounds. 
Whea  Gteneral  Lake  tried  to  remove  it  to  Calcutta,  it  sank  in  the 
Jamna.  Subsequently,  Lord  William  Bentinck  caused  it  to  be  blown 
up  and  sold  as  old  metal.'     {O.H.I. ,  p.  600  n.)] 

■^  I  have  not  ascertained  who  this  ofhcer  was  ;  he  is  called  Abiqea 
by  Major  Thom,  but  I  regret  not  having  obtained  more  satisfaoton 
information  reapecting  him.  It  was  perhaps  one  of  Ambajee  IngUa^ 
Carcoons. 

>  [Laswarl  (Laswaree)  is  a  village  in  the  Alwar  State,  128  mUM 
south  of  Delhi.     {I.Q.,  xvi.  163.)] 
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resting  on  the  village  of  Mohaulpore.  To  their  roar  was  a  deep 
rivulet,  and  their  front  was  lined  with  seventy-five  pieces  of 
cannon  chained  together,  the  more  effectually  to  resist  the  charge 
of  horse.  The  whole  were  concealed  by  very  high  grass.  The 
different  brigades  of  cavaky,  partioularly  that  under  Colonel 
Macan,  executed  the  orders  they  had  received  in  the  moat  spirited 
manner  ;  but  the  opposition  with  which  they  had  to  contend  was 
formidable  in  the  extreme,  and  their  losa  was  very  great ;  inso- 
much that  General  Lake  was  compelled  to  desist  from  this 
hazardous  attack,  and  await  the  arrival  of  the  infantry.  The 
Mahratta  troops,  in  the  meantime,  changed  their  position  and  drew 
up  in  two  lines,  the  one  in  front,  the  other  in  rear  of  the  village  of 
Alohaulpore.  Their  commander,  on  seeing  the  approach  of  the 
British  infantry,  offered  to  surrender  his  guns  on  certain  con- 
ditions, which  were  accepted,  and  one  hour  was  allowed  to  fulfil 
the  terms  ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time.  General  Lake  prepared 
to  renew  the  attack.  The  British  infantry  consisted  of  the  76tb 
regiment  and  six  battalions  of  Bengal  Sepoys.  Of  three  brigades 
of  cavalry,  one  was  directed  to  support  the  infantry  ;  another 
viaa  detacher!  to  the  right  to  watch  the  pnemy,  and  take  advantage 
of  any  confusion  that  might  appear  among  them  ;  and  a  third 
brigade  formed  the  reserve.  The  whole  of  the  artillery  was 
thrown  into  four  batteries  to  support  the  attack  of  the  infantry. 
(Joneral  Lake's  object  was  to  turn  the  right  of  the  enemy's  position, 
for  which  purpose  ho  moved  off  with  the  infantry  in  open  colunm 
of  coin[iaiiics,  along  the  bank  of  the  rivulet  which  was  nearly  at 
right  angles  to  the  enemy's  new  position.  For  a  time  the  march 
of  llio  British  troops  was  concealed  by  the  high  grass,  but  the 
Muhruttus  no  sooner  discerned  them  than  they  perceived  the 
gencrur.s  intention,  which  they  immediately  frustrated  by  throw- 
ing liack  their  left  wing,  covering  the  movement  with  a  heavy 
cunni>nu<lc,  whii'h  did  severe  execution  on  the  front  of  the  British 
i.'oluinn.  The  British  artillery  returned  the  fire  with  good  effect ; 
but  tlie  enemy's  cannon  were  far  superior  in  number  and  weight 
"f  metal,  and  t-quully  well  served.  The  ground  was  much  broken, 
I  }ii-  iidviiiii-c  greatly  impeded  by  tliat  circumstance,  and  the  reuike 
•  >i  till'  Tilth  were  so  much  thinned  that  General  Lake,  who  now, 
ii.-i  I  in  I'vt^ry  occasion,  was  foremost  in  the  battle,  deemed  it  advisable 
to  liiL-stt'ii  on  the  attack  with  that  regiment  and  one  battalion 
luid   fii'o  companies  of   i:jepoys  who  bad   closed  to   the  front. 
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When  they  arrived  within  reach  of  the  canister  ahot,  tiie  fiie 
and  the  execution  became  bo  extremely  severe  that  it  prevented 
s  regular  advance,  and  the  Mahratta  horse  were  encouraged  to 
charge.  Thoy  came  on,  but  were  repulsed  most  heroically ; 
again  they  rallied,  and  assumed  so  menacing  a  position  that 
General  Lake  ordered  the  British  cavalry  to  charge  in  turn.  This 
service  was  gallantly  performed  by  the  29th  dragoons '  who  dashed 
through  both  lines  of  the  enemy's  infantry,  wheeled  round  upon 
their  cavaby,  killed  many  of  the  latter,  drove  them  from  the  field, 
and  turning  round,  fell  upon  the  rear  of  their  second  line.  That 
line  was  by  this  time  hotly  engaged  with  the  British  infantry, 
whicli  having  taken  advantage  of  the  gallant  charge  of  their 
cavalry  had  rushed  forward  on  the  guns,  taken  possession  of  them, 
and  driven  the  first  line  back  on  the  second.  The  whole  of  the 
British  troops  had  now  come  up  and  joined  in  the  attack  ;  but 
the  hardy  veterans  of  De  Boigne,  determined  to  die  where  they 
could  nut  conquer,  fought  on  with  brave  though  unavailing 
obstinacy  ;  and  excepting  about  two  thousand  who  were  broken, 
surrounded  and  made  prisoners,  they  fell  with  their  arms  in  their 
liancla  !  Few  if  any  of  those  men  were  natives  of  Maharashtra  { 
they  were  chiefly  from  Oude,  Rohilcund  and  the  Dooab,  for  except 
Sivajee's  Mawulees,  and  men  trained  in  the  ranks  of  the  Bombay 
Sepoys,'  the  native  Mahrattas  have  never  made  good  infantry.* 

'  When  forming  for  the  charge  on  the  flank  of  the  infantry,  the 
76th,  witli  the  Bame  spirit  which  dietinguiahed  the  74th  at  the  battle 
of  Aaaaye,  gave  them  three  cheers. 

'  The  men  of  this  description  are  remarkably  quiet  and  sober, 
patient  under  privation,  and  good  soldiers  ;  they  used  to  be  more  apt 
to  desert  than  any  other  men,  but  that  waa  probably  owing  to  cir- 

"  [This  aaaertion  requires  qualification  in  the  light  of  the  record 
of  the  Maratha  regimente  during  the  Great  War  (1914-18).  When 
war  broke  out,  recruiting  for  the  Bombay  regiments  was  oraifined  to 
the  Deccan,  and  Konkani  Marathas,  who  are  members  of  the  great 
agricultural  Kunbl  class,  and  to  the  Deccan  Muhammadane.  Though 
the  Deccan  Maratha  came  forward  in  smaller  numbers  to  join  the 
army  and  showed  towards  recruiting  a  much  leas  martial  spirit  than 
the  Konkani  Maratha  from  Kolaba,  Ratnagiri  and  Savantvadi  Dis* 
tricts,  still  he  fought  with  as  much  courage  and  credit  as  the  Konkani 
Maratha  in  East  Africa,  Mesopotamia,  Palestine  and  France,  The 
Koiikani  Mwatha  on  the  other  hand  came  forward  freely  to  enlist 
for  the  sake  of  the  Maratha  name,  and  the  honour  of  the  regimenta 
with  which  his  ancestors  were  associated.  British  officers  who  com- 
manded them  have  borne  testimony  to  the  unvarying  stoadineaa  and 
courage  with  which  the  Marathas  proper  from  the  Deccan  and  K — ' — 
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The  victory  of  Laswaree  cost  the  English  axray  S24  men  in 
killed  and  wounded,  but  it  completed  the  overthrow  of  the  brigades 
of  De  Boigne  and  Perron,  and  placed  Agra  and  Delhi,  with  all 
Siudia's  districts  north  of  the  Chumbul,  in  the  power  of  the  British 
Government.* 

While  success  thus  attended  the  British  arms  in  Maharashtra 


fuught  and  faced  the  hacdahipe  of  campaigning.  The  fact  that 
Deccan  MarathSs  were  disposed  to  join  the  forces  less  eagerly  than 
their  Konkani  caate-feltows  is  probably  due  partly  to  economic  causes 
and  partly  to  the  fact  that  for  many  years  prior  to  the  outbreak  ol 
war  in  1914,  Home  Bombay  regiments  were  recruited  almost  entirely 
outside  the  Bombay  Presidency.  Yet,  though  there  had  been  no 
warfare  affecting  the  Marathas  for  over  a  century,  and  the  small 
niimberH  of  them  in  the  regular  army  had  been  very  seldom  employed 
on  active  service,  the  Maratha  regiments  served  with  credit  on  every 
occasion,  and  many  of  their  young  recruits  fought  as  gallantly  at  the 
end  of  the  Mesopotamian  campaign  as  the  older  soldiers  had  done 
ut  the  battles  of  Shaiba  and  Kut. 

In  Sivuji's  time  the  Marathas,  as  a  fighting  class,  included  many 
who  were  not  Marathas  by  race,  but  who  were  bound  together  by  the 
bund  of  country  and  language.  The  Hetkaria,  for  example,  were 
Bandharis ;  many  of  the  Mavalis  (Mawulees)  were  Kolla  ;  the  Mhars 
claim  to  have  fought  in  liia  armies  ;  the  Mangs  frequently  garrisoned 
liis  Eorls  ;  the  part  played  by  Frabhus  and  Brahmans  is  well  known. 
An  llie  Marathu  power  spread,  ita  army  tended  to  become  more  pro- 
fuHsiunal  and  less  national,  and  the  Marathas  themselves  became 
almost  wholly  cavalrymen.  Later  still  the  Maratha  infantry  was 
coniiHMed  cliieily  of  men  from  Hindustan.  When  the  British  Oovem- 
mcnt  in  Bombay  began  to  raise  regular  regiments,  they  recruited 
various  classes  such  as  FardeBhis  (i.e.  men  from  Hindustan),  Deccani 
and  Kunkaiii  Marathas.  Deccani  Musalmans,  Mhors,  Bandharla,  Cham- 
hiifiri^  and  even  Hene-Israel  (the  Jews  of  the  north  Konkan).  But 
hilor  on,  tlio  jireforenca  of  the  military  authorities  for  men  from 
iiortlicrn  India  hocI  the  growing  caste  feeling  of  the  Marathas  proper 
led  to  iho  (ixctusion  of  these  miscellaneous  classes;  and  although 
duriii>:  the  Urcat  War  a  fresh  effort  was  made  to  recruit  castes  like  the 
liAjpi'iIs  of  Dujarat,  Kolis,  Mhars,  Berads  and  Bandharis,  which  met 
with  no  little  siiciesa,  yet  the  bulk  of  the  regiments  were  filled  with 
roci'uilH  from  the  Marathas  proper,  both  of  the  Deooan  and  Konkan, 
who  can  certainly  claim  to  be  'native  Mahrattaa,'  and  who  proved 
tlioiOM-lves  to  bo  very  good  infantry. 

(Addrena  by  P.  K.  Cadell,  C.S.I..  CLE.  (Indian  CivU  Service),  at 
t  ho  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Anthropological  Society,  Bombay,  February 
iUKt,  on  'The  military  instincts  of  the  castes  of  the  Bombay  Presi- 
ih'ui  y,  as  indicated  by  their  share  in  fighting  and  recruitment  during 
.h..  wsr.')! 

'  l^iiiiilLaH  troops,  who  were  known  as  the  'Deccan  Invincibtes,' 
K«i  iilioul  IjiMV  killed  and  2,000  prisoners.  A  medal  to  commemorate 
tin;  victory  vaji  struck  in  London  in  1851,  and  presented  to  the  sur- 
vivors,    (tjleeman's  HatnMu.  Ac.  ed.  V.  A.  Smith  (1615),  p.  leSn.}] 
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and  in  Hindoostan,  a  force  comnumded  by  Ldeuteoaiit-ColoQel 
Harcourt  iovaded  Kuttack.'  Manikpatam  was  taken  poBsassion 
of  without  resistance  on  the  14th  September.  The  Bramins  of 
the  temple  of  Jaggemaut  placed  it  under  the  proteetion  of  the 
British  Oovemment,  and  the  town  of  Kuttack  was  surrendered 
on  the  10th  October.  A  detachment  under  Captain  Morgan 
occupied  Ballasore  on  the  21st  September,  and  took  Soorrung  on 
the  3d  October.  The  atorm  of  the  fort  of  Barabuttee  on  the 
14th  October,  by  the  troops  under  Colonel  Harcourt,  completed 
the  conquest  of  the  province  of  Kuttack. 

The  conquest  of  Bundelcund  was  effected  with  eqilal  celerity. 
In  regard  to  this  province,  a  new  arraagement  had  been  inad» 
with  the  Peiahwa  in  the  month  of  August,  by  which  the  greater 
part  of  his  rights  in  it  was  ceded  U>  the  Eloglish  Oompttny  In  lieu 
of  Savanoor  and  Benkapoor,  in  the  Bouthem  Mahratta  country, 
and  Oolpar  ^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Surat  1  all  of  which  were 
included  in  the  cessions  made  by  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  and  yielded 
an  annual  revenue  of  rupees  19  lacks  and  16  thousand.  The 
nominal  revenue  of  Bundelcund  was  36,16,000  rupees,  but  tbe 
state  of  the  country  rendered  the  first-mentioned  cessions  of  maoh 
greater  value  to  the  Peishwa  ;  whilst  to  the  British,  Bundelcund 
from  its  situation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  position  on  the 
Jumna,  and  their  moans  of  rendErihg  its  revenues  available,  -was 
extremely  important^  The  British  Government,  in  consideration 
of  the  advantages  thus  derived,  agreed  to  maintain  a  body  of 
5,000  Mahratta  horse  dm'ing  the  continuance  of  the  war,  and  to 
keep  a  regiment  of  cavalry  in  addition  to  the  6,000  infantry,  on  the 
permanent  establishment  of  the  Poona  subsidiaiy  force ;  whilst 
from  the  Peishwa,  instead  of  6,000  infantry  and  10,000  horse,  only 
half  of  that  number  was  to  be  required.  This  arrangenient  was 
afterwards  regularly  recognised,  and  the  treaty  drawn  up  in  con- 
sequence of  it,  under  date  16th  December,  1803,  was  termed 
supplemental  ariiicles  to  the  treaty  of  Basaein. 

'  [The  annexation  of  Katak  (Kuttack  or  Cuttack)  joined  tbe  terri- 
tories of  Bengal  and  MadraB.  Full  particulaca  of  the  campaign  will 
be  found  in  Major  W.  Thorn's  Memoir  of  the  War  in  India  condudtd 
by  General  Lard  Lake  and  Major-Oeneral  Sir  Arthur  WelletUy,  Ac, 
London,  tSlS.  The  cession  of  Cuttack  was  included  in  tbe  articlea 
of  the  Treaty  of  Deogaon  (December  30,  1803.)] 

'  [Olpad  (Oolpar)  ia  now  the  headquarters  of  the  Olpad  taluha, 
occupying  the  north-westem  portion  of  the  Surat  District.  {B.Q,,  iL 
267  L  ;   I.Q.  Bom.,  1009,  i.  340.)] 
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The  Gosaeen  Himtnut  Buhadur  had  tendered  hia  services  to 
the  British  Government,  to  assist  them  in  the  oonqueat  of  Bimdel- 
cund';  and  his  offer  being  now  aceapted,  he  joined  the  British 
detachment  under^Lieutenant-Colonel  Powell,  on  the  18th  Septem- 
ber, with  ft  large  body  of  troops.  Colonel  Powell  had  crossed  the 
Jumna  ten  days  before.  The  united  forties,  after  reducing  various 
forts,  crossed  the  river  Cane  on  the  10th  October.  On  the  13th 
they  found  the  army  of  Shumsher  Buhadur  drawn  up  to  oppose 
them  ;  but  after  a  feeble  resistance  they  gave  way,  fled  aorosa  the 
river  Betwah,  and  evacuated  the  province. 

We  now  return  to  the  contending  armies  in  the  Deccan- 
As  soon  as  the  confederates  found  that  General  Wellesley  had 
not  passed  the  Ghaut,  but  was  moving  south  towards  Aurung- 
abad,  and  that  Colonel  Stevenson  had  marched  against  Burhan- 
poor,  they  made  preparations  for  following  and  interrupting 
him  in  that  object.  General  Wellesley  learning  their 
(Oct.  19.)design  immediately  returned  north,  and  descended  the 
Ajunta  Ghaut.  Sindia,  on  finding  that  General 
Wellesley  had  returned,  halted,  but  Rughoojee  Bhonslay,  who 
ha<i  separated  from  his  confederate,  marched  to  the  southward 
by  the  Unkye  Tunkye  pass.  General  Wellesley,  therefore,  in 
or<ler  to  protect  the  territory  of  the  Nizam,  reoscended  the  Ajunta, 
and  continued  his  route  beyond  Aurungabad,  until  he  arrived  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  camp  of  Rughoojee,  who  was  so  appre- 
hensive of  a  night  attack  that  he  moved  his  camp  Sve 
(Oct.31.}timo3  in  less  than  forty-eight  hours.  On  the  31st, 
Rughoojee  detached  5,000  horse  to  cut  off  a  convoy  of 
14,000  bullock  loads  of  grain,  escorted  by  three  companies  of 
K<']>oys  Hnd  a  party  of  Mysore  horse  under  Captain  Baynes,  who 
niuilc  n  judicious  and  spirited  defence  at  the  village  of  Amber, 
and  lii'onght  in  the  whole  of  his  convoy  safe  with  the  exception 
of  about  two  hundred  bullocks.  After  this  event.  General 
Wi'lli'MJcy,  linding  that  Rughoojee  waa  moving  towards  his  own 
tcrritoricM,  once  more  returned  to  the  northward,  and  descended 
(he  Cliauls  at  Hajoora,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  and  covering 
('uli)iiL'l  Stevenson,  whom  he  had  ordered  to  form  the  siege  of 
(:uwd),'iirh. 

I'icviuuBlj'  to  thb  period,  several  propositions  for  peace  had 
btiii  made  to  General  Wellesley  in  Sindia's  name.  Ballajee 
K'luiijur,  the  Peishwa's  moat  oQafidential  agent,  wlio,  notwith- 
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standing  the  war,  continued  in  Sindia's  camp,  sent  a  letter  fifteen 
days  after  the  battle  of  Aseaye,  requesting  that  one  of  the  British 
and  one  of  the  Nizam's  officers  should  be  sent  to  Sindia's  camp 
to  settle  terms  of  pacification ;  but  as  he  was  not  an  accredited 
agent,  and  as  the  appearance  of  a  British  officer  in  Sindia's  camp 
would  have  enabled  the  Mahrattas  to  represent  the  British  nation 
as  supplicants  lor  peace,  General  Wellesley  refused  compliance, 
but  expressed  his  readiness  to  receive  any  envoy  the  confederatea 
might  depute.  Another  communication  was  opened  throtigh 
Appa  Dessaye  Nepankur,  who  was  serving  with  the  Feiahwa's 
contingent,  and  the  result  was  that  Jeswunt  Rao  Ghorepuray, 
accompanied  by  a  Bramin  named  Naroo  Punt,  arrived  in  General 
Wellesley's  camp,  on  the  part  of  Sindia,  for  the  purpose  of  negoti- 
ating, b«t  as  they  also  were  unprovided  with  credentials.  General 
Wellesley  refuaed  t«  treat  until  they  should  obtain  them  from 
Sindia.  That  chief,  in  the  meantime,  sent  a  letter,  disavowing 
Jeswunt  Rao  Ghorepuray's  mission  ;  but,  notwithstanding  this 
disavowal,  General  Wellesley  was  convinced,  from  a  letter  ad- 
dressed by  Sindia  to  Appa  Dessaye,  that  Ghorepuray  had  been 
deputed,  and  therefore  permitted  him  to  remain  in  his  camp 
until  a  reply  to  his  first  reference  should  be  received.  A  few 
hoiu-s  after  the  interview  in  question,  powers  arrived  for  consti- 
tuting Ghorepuray  and  his  companion  the  envoys  of  Sindia, 
but  they  were  essentially  defective,  as  they  did  not  enable  the 
envoys  to  cede  any  portion  of  territory  as  compensation  to  the 
British  Government  and  its  allies,  which  was  required  as  the 
basis  of  the  pacification.  Until  this  authority  could  be  obtained. 
Ghorepuray  solicited  a  cessation  of  arms  for  both  the  confederates. 
It  was  granted  to  Sindia  on  the  23d  November,  on  condition 
that  he  should  occupy  a  position  twenty  kos  east  of  Elichpoor, 
and  forage  still  further  to  the  eastward  ;  but  it  was  refused  to 
Bughoojee  Bhonslay,  because  he  had  sent  no  envoy  nor  espreeeed 
any  desire  for  peace. 

The  conditions,  however,  on  which  General  Wellesley  agreed 
to  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  were  not  observed  by  Sindia  ;  Rug- 
hoojee  Bhonslay's  army  was  encamped  at  Argaom,^  near  Oawel- 
gurh,  under  his  brother  Venkajee  Munya  Bappoo,  and  Sindia's 
cavalry  were  at  Sersowly,    within    about  five    miles  of    faim. 

'  [Argaon  (Argaom)  is  in  the  Akola  District  of  BetAr.     {I.Q.,  vi,  l.)] 
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Venkaj'ee,  besides  cavalry,  had  the  whole  of  his  brother's  infaatry 
and  a  considerable  number  of  guns.  The  mikeels  of  Sindia 
urgently  dissuaded  the  British  oonunander  from  attaokiog 
Venkaj'ee.  General  Wellesley  told  them  repeatedly  that  there 
was  no  armistice  with  Rughoojee  Bhonslay,  and  none  with  Sindia, 
until  he  complied  with  the  terms  of  the  agreement  Colonel 
Stevenson  was  by  this  time  within  a  short  distance  of  the  con- 
federates, and  on  the  2Sth  November  halted,  to  enable  General 
Weileaiey  to  co-operate  in  the  expected  battle.  The  confederates 
decamped  from  the  position  they  had  occupied,  when  the  united 
British  divisions  moved  towards  them  on  the  ensuing  day.  As 
General    Wellesley    approached    his    intended    ground 

2ft  1  "^^  encampment,  a  few  of  the  enemy's  akirmishera  ap- 
j>eared  in  front,  and  were  opposed  by  the  Mysore  horse. 
General  Wellesley,  not  intending  to  pursue  them,  was,  after  a 
long  march,  about  to  pitch  his  tente,  when  the  Mahratta  cavalry 
appeared  in  greater  force,  and  it  became  necessary  to  support 
the  Mysore  horse  with  the  picquet^.  General  Wellesley,  moving 
out  at  the  head  of  the  latter,  descried  the  army  of  the  confederates 
drawn  up  in  line  on  an  extensive  plain  in  frout  of  the  village  of 
Ai-gaom.  Though  late  in  the  day,  he  immediately  advanced  to 
(he  attack,  and  marched  on  in  colunui  until  near  the  enemy, 
when  he  formed  hia  army  into  two  lines,  the  infantry  in  the  first, 
and  the  cavalry  in  the  second.  Some  confusion  ensued  in  forming 
the  lines,  when  the  Mahratta  guns  first  opened  upon  them,  but 
wlien  forme<l,  the  whole  moved  on  with  steadiness  and  order.  A 
iHjily  of  about  five  hundred  infantry,  supposed  to  have  been  Per- 
.siitns.  in  the  service  of  the  confederates,  rushed  upon  the  74tb 
tiiiil  Ttilli  with  desperation,  and  were  destroyed  to  a  man.  Sindia's 
ciivalry  undei'  Gopaul  Rao  Bhow  charged  the  1st  battalion, 
Olli  icgiment  of  Madras  Sepoys  ;  but  they  were  repulsed,  and  their 
cijiriitmiidc'i*  was  woimded  ;  on  which  the  whole  army  retired  in 
cijhfiision,  pursued  by  the  British  cavalry  and  by  the  Mysore 
luxl  Moghul  horse.  In  this  action,  the  loss  of  the  British  was 
'■IH\  iiii-ii  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  ;  that  of  the  Mahrattaa 
1-^  iiimhcro  stated,  but  was  very  considerable. 

(Dec.  5.) — The  British  army  next  invested  Gawelgurh.'    The 

'  |( :iUvII»;iirh  la  a  liill-fort  in  the  Satpuras,  situated  in  Amraoti 
l)i-<lri<-t.  Homr,  And  stands  3,CEIC  feet  high.  It  woa  built  by  Ahmad 
Shtili   iluhinani  in  1425-8,  and   was  afterwords  a  stronghold  of   the 
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priocipai  operations  were  carried  on  by  Colonel  Stevenson's 
division  on  the  north  face,  where  the  troopa  went  through  un- 
common labour  and  fatigue  in  carrying  the  guns  and  stores 
to  the   point  of  attack.      The  outer  fort,  having  been  breached 

by  the  I4th,  waa  stormed  on  the  ensuing  morning ;   the 
'fv?'    inner  fort  was  escaladed  by  the  light  company  of  the 

94th  headed  by  Captain  Campbell,  who  immediately 
opened  the  gate  and  admitted  the  rest  of  the  troopa. 

In  the  meanwhile  negotiations  had  been  going  forward  at 
intervals  for  upwards  of  a  fortnight.  Yeawunt  Bao  Ramohundur, 
the  wukeel  of  Rughoojee  Bhonslay,  endeavoured  to  prove  that 
his  master  was  not  the  aggressor  in  the  war ;  that  the  Peishwa 
had  concluded  a  treaty  contrary  to  the  usage  of  the  Mahratta 
state,  without  consulting  the  chiefs  of  the  empire  :  that  his  mast^ 
had  not  quitted  his  own  territory,  nor  moved  towards  Sindia's 
with  any  hostile  design  against  the  British  Government,  but  had 
gone  with  his  army  to  mediate  between  Sindia  and  Holkar ; 
that  Holkar  was  strong  ajid  Sindia  was  weak,  and  that  the  latter 
would  have  been  overpowered  without  his  master's  assistance. . 
General  Wellesley  represented  the  fact  of  his  having  a8sem.bled 
an  army  on  the  frontier  of  an  ally  of  Britain,  and  having,  in 
conjunction  with  Sindia,  refused  to  withdraw  ;  he  denied  the  rig^t 
of  the  Mahratta  chiefs  to  be  consulted  by  the  Feishwa  before  he 
could  make  a  treaty  i  and  in  regard  to  interfering  between  Sindia 
and  Holkar  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  the  former,  admitting 

Imadshahl  dynasty.  Repaired  in  1677  by  Murtaui  Nizam  Shah  of 
Ahmadnagar,  it  waa  captured  in  1597-8  by  the  MugbalB.  In  the 
second  Maratha  War  it  was  held  by  Beni  Singh  for  Baghuji  Bhosle, 
and  waa  stormed  by  General  Wellesley  on  December  16,  1803.  The 
fort  was  dismantled  in  1863.  Among  the  loot  taken  at  GawTlgarh  waa 
a  silver  image  of  the  god  Balajl  (Vithoba)  and  his  two  wives,  which  is 
said  to  have  belonged  to  Raghuji  Bhoele.  It  waa  eventually  pur- 
chased by  Edward  Moor,  and  is  depicted  on  Plate  12  of  the  original 
edition  (ISIO)  of  his  Hindu  Pantheon.  Another  prize,  seized  at  the 
Berne  time,  waa  a  ailver  throne  for  various  gods,  which  waa  carried 
to  Poena  and  purchased  by  the  Peshwa  for  40,000  rupees.  (Hoor, 
ibid.,  p.  33.)  The  Delhi  gate  of  the  fort  has  two  bas-reliefs  of  a  double- 
headed  eagle  holding  an  elephant  in  its  beak  and  clawa.  This  is  the 
famoua  Oanda  bherunda,  the  emblem  of  the  Vijayanagar  Empire,  and 
is  evidence  that  the  gate  was  built  by  Fath-ullah  Imad-ul-Mulk,  who, 
according  to  Firiahta,  waa  a  Vijayonagor  Brahman  captured  in  hia 
youth  and  brought  up  as  a  Huhammadan.  Imad-ul-Mulk  waa  vloerc^ 
of  the  province  under  Mahmud  Shah  Bahmanl,  and  became  independent 
in  1490.     He  repaired  the  fort  in  1488.     {I.e.,  xii.  193-4.)] 
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the  tact  to  have  been  so,  it  was,  OeneraJ  Welloaley  oba«irved, 
an.  extraordinary  mode  of  strengthening  Sindia  and  weakening 
Holkar,  to  transfer  to  the  latter  all  the  territoriee  of  the  Holkar 
family.  In  short,  after  a  long  argument  ae  to  the  merits  of  the 
war,  and  a  still  longer  discussion  respecting  the  terms  of  the 

pacification,   it   was   finally   agreed    on   the    17tb   Deo. 
17  1      ^^^^  Rughoojee  Bhonalay,  Sena  Sahib  Soobeh,  should 

cede  to  the  British  Government  and  ite  allies  the  province 
of  Kuttack.  including  Ballasore  ;  and  the  whole  of  his  territory 
and  shares  of  revenue  to  the  westward  of  the  river  Wurda,  and 
south  of  the  hills  on  which  stand  Numalla  and  Gawelgurh.  The 
forts  of  Nurnalla  and  Gawelgurh  reniained  in  Rughoojee  Bhon- 
slay's  possession,  together  with  districta  lying  south  of  those 
forts,  valued  at  four  lacks  of  rupees.  All  claims  on  the  I^izam, 
including  of  course  Chouth,  Ghasdana,  &c  were  renounced ; 
all  differences  between  the  Nizam,  the  Feishwa,  and  the  Sena 
Sahib  Soobeh  were  to  be  arbitrated  by  the  British  Government ; 
and  no  European  or  American  of  a  nation  at  war  with  the  Enghsh, 
or  any  British  subject,  was  to  be  entertained  without  the  consent 
of  the  British  Government.  Such  was  the  substance  of  the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  the  treaty  of  Deogaom.  Accredited  ministers, 
from  each  of  the  contracting  parties,  were  to  reside  at  the  court 
of  tlie  otiier ;  and  the  Honourable  M.  Elphinstone,  at  that  time 
Persian  interpreter  on  the  staff  of  Genera)  Wellealey's  army, 
was  a|)|>ointed  to  act  as  Resident  at  Nagpoor. 

Tiic  negotiations  with  Sindia  were  not  so  promptly  terminated. 
Doulut  Kao  endeavoured  by  every  means  to  avoid  making  the 
ci'ssicins,  wliith  the  British  Government  demanded  as  the  basis 
of  a  [111  ci  Ilea  t  ion  ;  and  it  was  not  until  assured  that  his  compliance 

was  the  only  means  of  averting  the  entire  oonquest  o£ 
SI)  1      '''^  territories,  that  he  at  length  assented.     The  treaty 

was  concluded  at  Surjee  Anjengaom  on  the  30tb 
Di-oi-iiibcr,  and  Sindia  ce<le<l  to  the  British  Government  and  ita 
ullii's  his  territory  between  the  Junruia  and  Ganges,  and  all 
Hituntoi  to  the  northward  of  the  Rajpoot  principalities  of  Jeypoor, 
Joudpoor,  and  Gohud  ;  but  the  territory  lying  between  Jeypoor 
;iiiii  Joudpoor  and  to  the  southward  of  the  former  place  was 
io.-ii'i'\-i;d.  The  forts  of  Ahmednugur  and  Baroach,'  with  their 
<li~tri['tK;  liix  possessions  between  the  Ajunta  Ghaut  and  the 
Ciu<lu\(ry.  and  all  claims  on  the  Emperor  of  the  Moghuls,  the 
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British  Qovemment  or  its  allies,  the  Peishwa,  the  Nizam,  and 
the  Gaekwar,  were  renounced  by  Sindia  :  he  also  gave  up  all 
claims  upon  suoh  Rajas  or  Jagheerdars  as  might  have  become 
allien  of  the  British  Government  during  the  war,  and  declared 
them  independent  of  his  authority.  Sindia  entered  into  the 
same  agreement  in  regard  to  Europeans  and  Americans,  and 
to  Residents  at  the  courts,  as  had  been  admitted  by  Buf^oojee 
Bhonslay  :  Major  Malcolm  was  appointed  to  act  as  Resident  in 
his  camp.  The  city  of  Burhanpoor,  the  forte  of  Asseergurfa, 
Pawungurh  and  Dohud,  with  their  dependent  district*,  con- 
quered by  the  British  Government  during  the  war,  were  reetored 
to  Sindia.  The  enams  granted  to  Mahadajee  Sindia  by  the  Em- 
peror,  namely,  the  districta  of  Dholpoor-Baree  and  Raj-kerrab, 
situated  to  the  northward  of  the  prescribed  limits,  and  certain 
Jagheers  belonging  to  the  family  or  to  immediate  dependants 
of  Sindia  were  restored ;  and  the  British  Government  likewise 
promised  Jagheers,  or  pensions  in  Uou  of  them,  amounting  to 
fifteen  lacks  of  rupees  annually,  to  some  other  peraons  in  Sindia's 
service.  All  enam  villages,  lands,  or  WiUun,  obtained  by  Sindia 
and  his  predecessors  within  the  territories  ceded,  were  to  be 
restored  to  him  and  to  the  respective  owners ;  but  no  troops  were 
permitted  to  be  kept  in  such  places,  either  to  the  north  or  south 
of  Sindia's  own  territory.  Finally  the  British  Government  left 
it  in  the  option  of  Sindia  to  become  a  party  to  the  defensive 
alliance,  offering  him  a  subsidiary  force,  payable  from  the  revenues 
of  the  territories  already  ceded,  whether  furnished  or  not.  In 
confomiity  with  this  article  in  the  treaty  of  Surjee  Anjengaom, 
a  new  treaty  was  afterwords  concluded  with  Sindia  at  Burhanpoor 
on  the  27th  February,  1804,  by  Major  Malcolm,  empowered  for 
that  purpose  by  GSeneral  Wellesley.  Sindia  then  agreed  to  become 
a  party  to  the  defensive  alliance,  and  a  subsidiary  force  of  six 
thousand  infantry,  with  their  artillery,  was  to  be  stationed  near 
his  boundary,  but  within  the  British  territory. 

Of  the  conquests  thus  gained  from  the  confederates,  by  sub- 
sequent partition  treaties  between  the  British  Government  and 
its  allies  the  Nizam  and  the  Peishwa,  the  province  of  Kuttack 
including  Balasore,  the  perguima  and  fort  of  Baroach,  the  districta 
conquered  from  Sindia  nortli  of  the  Rajpoot  states,  the  territory 
along  the  bank  of  the  Jumna,  and  between  that  river  and  the 
Ganges,  were  assigned  to  the  British  Government.     The  whole 
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tract  weat  of  the  Wurda,  eastward  of  the  Feiahwa's  frontier, 
and  southward  of  the  range  of  hills  on  which  stand  Numalla  and 
Gawelgiirh,  down  aa  far  aa  the  Godavery,  was  made  over  to  the 
Nisam.  Tlie  Peishwa  having  failed  to  afford  the  aid  which  was 
in  hU  power,  and  having  in  other  respects  profited  largely  by  the 
war,  the  fort  and  district  of  Ahmednugur  was  the  only  portion 
reserved  aa  his  share  of  the  conquests. 

The  princes  and  chiefs  who,  by  treaties  with  General  Lake,  had 
become  the  allies  of  the  British  Government,  were  the  Rajas  of 
Jeypoor,  Joudpoor,  Boondee,  and  Macherry  ;  the  Jhat  Raja  of 
Bhiirtpoor,  the  Rana  of  Gohud.  and  the  Mahratta  officer  Ambajee 
Inglia.  Tlie  agreements  with  the  Rajpoots  and  the  Raja  of  Bhurt- 
poor  specify  the  guarantee  of  their  territory  against  external 
onetnies,  an  exemption  from  tribute,  and  the  aid  of  their  forces  in 
the  event  of  any  invasion  of  the  country  lately  conquered  by  the 
Dritish ;  Europeans  not  to  be  received  into  their  service  without  the 
consent  of  the  British  Government.  With  respect  to  the  Rana  of 
Goluid  and  Ambajee  Inglia,  with  whom  ti«aties  were  also  made,  it 
will  be  recollected  that  Mahadajee  Sindia  conquered  the  Gohud 
territory  in  1784,  and  since  that  period  it  had  been  held  by  that 
chieftain  and  iiia  aiiccessor.  Ambajee  Inglia,  whom  we  have 
seen  appointed  successor  to  Perron,  was  Mamlitdarof  the  province 
of  Uohiid,  and  after  seeing  the  rapid  conquest  of  Hindoostao, 
re\'(ilte(l,  or  pret«nded  to  revolt,  against  his  mast«r,  and  joined 
the  English,  from  whom  he  obtained  by  treaty  a  share  of  the 
province  of  Gohud,  which  was  divided  between  him  and  the 
Kuna,  with  the  exception  of  the  fort  of  Gwalior,  ceded  by  the 
Knua  to  the  Englwh.  The  treaties  with  the  Rana  of  Gohud 
and  Anibajoe  Inglia  were  similar  to  those  concluded  with  the 
Rajpoots  ;  excepting  that  the  Rana  of  Gohud  agreed  to  sub- 
Hidizi'  tlii'<-e  battalions  of  Sepoys,  paying  for  them  at  the  rate  of 
'.'i.lHMI  rii[>ces  a  month.  But  these  two  treaties  last  mentioned 
afU'i'wtii'il.i  became  null  and  void,  for  reasons  which  the  progress 
of  <jur  imrrativc  will  explain.' 

'  'llici  ulxjvc  t-hnpter  \s  on  the  authority  of  Eagligh  Records.  The 
Miiriiiii«  WclleHloy'H  Narrative.  Oral  information.  Mahratta  Letters 
>iii<l  .MSS.  :   Hnd  Major  Thorn's  Memoir. 
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CHAPTER  XLiy. 
A.D.   1804. 

A.D.  1804. — The  rapidity  of  the  oonqueete  and  the  speedy 
termination  of  the  war  surprised  all  India,  and  it  was  naturally 
supposed  that  the  astonishing  success  of  the  British  arms  would 
have  deterred  any  power,  however  inimically  disposed,  from 
evincing  a  apirit  of  hostility  at  such  a  moment ;  but  the  conduct 
of  Asiatics  is  frequently  ao  oapricioufl  that  it  cannot  be  foreseen 
by  any  reasonable  estimate  of  their  real  interests. 

Family  rivalry,  next  to  disputes  concerning  hereditary  rtghtti 
b  always  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  a  Mahratta.  J»9wunt  Bao 
Holkar,  notwithstanding  the  great  sacrificBB  made  by  Sindia  to 
induce  him  to  join  the  confederacy,  could  not  beUeve  that  his 
rival  could  forget  the  defeat  and  disgrace  he  had  ao  lately  suffered  ; 
and  he  concluded  that,  in  the  event  of  success  against  the  British 
power,  S India's  first  object,  after  re-establishing  his  influenoe 
at  Poona,  would  be  a  war  of  extermination  against  himself.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  tide  should  turn  against  the  confederates, 
he  imagined,  after  the  power  of  Sindia  had  been  reduced  to  the 
level  of  his  own,  he  might  not  only  int«rpose  with  safety,  but 
attain  a  consequence  so  much  the  greater,  as  it  would  be  manifest 
in  the  event  of  ultimate  success  that  it  had  mainly  depended 
on  his  exertions.  Like  all  the  Holkar  family,  he  was  a  great 
advocate  for  the  predatory  system  of  warfare,  and  conceived  that 
it  would  have  been  better  for  the  confederates,  if  they  had  care- 
fully reserved  their  infantry  and  guns  under  the  protection  of 
forts,  avoided  an  action,  devastated  the  Company's  provinces, 
and  acted  with  vigour  upon  General  Wellesley's  supplies. 

Holkar,  during  the  progress  of  hostibties,  remained  in  Malw^ 
levying  enormous  contributions  '    from  friend  and  foe,  and  could 

>  Sir  John  Malcolm  mentions  his  having  exacted  a  crore  of  rapeea 
from  the  city  of  Mundissore  alone.     (MandaBor  in  Malwa  is  now  jit 
Sindia's  dominions.     (I.O.,  xvii.  160.)] 
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scarcely  credit  the  accounts  he  received  of  the  rapid  victories 
of  the  English.  When  too  late,  he  began  to  carry  his  designs  into 
execution,  and  moved  up  towards  the  Jeypoor  territory,  for  the 
purpose  of  negotiating  for  aid  from  the  Rajpoots,  the  Raja  of 
Bhurtpoor,  the  Rohillas,  and  the  Seiks.  He  likewise  dispatched 
an  envoy  to  Sindia,  recommending  him  to  break  the  treaty  and 
renew  the  war  ;  but  that  chieftain  was,  or  pretended  to  be  at 
the  moment,  so  exasperated  against  him,  that  he  inunediately 
communicated  the  fact  to  the  British  authority.  Some  of  his 
ministers,  especially  his  father-in-law,  Shirzee  Rao  Ghatgay,  had 
more  confidence  in  Holkar,  and  advised  Sindia,  notwithstanding 
the  communication  to  the  British  Resident,  to  dispatch  a  wukeel 
to  the  camp  of  Jeswunt  Rao,  for  the  purpose,  aa  they  gave  out, 
of  ascertaining  his  designs  ;  but  in  reaUty  to  leave  open  the  door 
of  reconciliation,  in  case  the  project  of  Holkar,  in  whose  wisdom 
and  fortune  all  the  Mahrattas  began  to  have  great  confidence, 
should  prove  worthy  of  regard. 

The  principal  part  of  the  British  armies  in  the  Deccaa,  after 
the  termination  of  hoatihties,  retired  to  the  southward,  and  two 
considerable  divisions  were  stationed,  the  one  at  Jaffeirabad  to 
ensure  the  tranquilhty  of  the  country  and  its  occupation  by  the 
Nizam,  and  the  other  at  Poena  with  the  Peiahwa,  whose  territory 
wa^  a  good  deal  molested  by  plundering  insurgents  and  free* 
hooters,  which  is  usually  the  case  in  India  after  the  close  of  a  war. 

The  army  in  Hindoostan  under  General  Lake  was  still  in  the 
field  to  watch  the  motions  of  Holkar,  whose  menacing  position, 
a.s  well  as  the  tone  of  his  language,  the  general  report  of  his  hostile 
intentions,  and  his  having  put  to  death  three  officers,^  British 
subjects,  who  wished,  in  consequence  of  these  reports,  to  take 
ailvantage  of  the  Governor-General's  proclamation  and  retire 
from  IiIm  service,  afforded  strong  indications  of  an  approaching 
rupture.  Su|>eradded  to  these  were  the  machinations  already 
nii'utionoti,  which  were  ascertained  from  his  intercepted  corre- 
siHiniJf iK'c ;  but  it  was  scarcely  credible  that  he  could  intend 
risking  ii  war  ;  and  General  Lake  beheved  to  the  last  that  affairs 
uitti  Holkar  would  be  amicably  adjusted.  In  Holkar's  letters 
1"  General  Lake,  a^  is  frequently  the  case  when  insolence  is  de- 
-si^'nccl  uii  the  part  of  a  Mahratta,  it  ia  difficult  to  discover  whether 

'   [I'lioy  wore  Viokars,  Dodd  and  Ryan.     (See  footnote  on  page  316, 
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friendly  profession,  arrogance  or  hutnility  predominatee.  In  liis 
first  letter,  professing  that  he  had  no  intention  of  saying  anything 
improper,  he  requested  General  Lake  to  retire  towards  Agrar 
'  as  his  near  approach  to  his  victorious  army  appeared  likely 
to  produce  impleasant  circumstances.'  In  his  nest,  he  declares 
that  from  tiitn  the  general  shall  never  have  any  other  language 
than  that  of  friendship  ;  '  but  if  anything  contrary  to  friendship 
shall  appear  from  you,  then  I  am  helpless.'  At  length  it  became 
absolutely  necessary  to  ascertain  the  designs  of  Holkar,  and 
the  Governor-General  directed  General  Lake  to  intimate  to  him 
the  necessity  of  withdrawing  his  troops  from  the  frontier  of  the 
allies  of  the  British  Government,  Whatever  claims  might  be 
urged  by  the  Holkar  family  (gainst  the  Rajpoots  and  others, 
such  claims,  he  was  told,  could  not  be  considered  to  rest  in 
him  :  but  the  British  Government  was  willing,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Feishwa,  to  arbitrate  the  existing  difference  between 
him  and  his  brother  Khassee  Rao,  on  principles  of  equity  and 
justice ;  Jeswunt  Rao  was  also  invited  to  send  wukeels  to  the 
British  camp.  To  these  proposals  Holkar  replied  by  promising 
to  withdraw  his  troops ;  and  in  the  middle  of  March  sent 
wukeels  to  General  Lake's  camp  at  Ramgurh.  These  persona 
produced  a  letter  froni  Holkar,  in  which,  alter  many  friendly 
professions,  he  recommends  the  general  to  consent  to  the  propo- 
sitions they  would  offer,  otherwise,  '  his  country  and  his  property 
were  on  the  saddle  of  his  horse ;  to  whatever  side  the  reins  of  his 
brave  warriors  should  be  turned,  the  whole  of  the  country  in  that 

direction  should  come  into  his  poasesaion.'  Thewukeela 
1 R  1      submitted    the    following    propositions  :      1st.       '  That 

Holkar  should  be  permitted  to  collect  Chouth,  agreeably 
to  the  cuatoni  of  his  ancestors.  2d.  That  the  ancient  possed- 
eions  formerly  held  by  the  family,  such  as  Etaweb,  &c.  ;  twelve 
districts  between  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  and  a  district  in  Bun- 
delcund  should  be  ceded  U>  him.  3d.  That  the  country  of 
Hurriana,  which  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  family, 
should  be  given  to  him.  4th.  That  the  country  then  in  his  p<Mh 
session  should  be  guaranteed,  and  a  treaty  should  be  concluded 
with  him  on  the  same  terms  as  that  with  Sindia. '  These  demand! 
were  altogether  extravagant,  and  were  treated  as  such  by  General 
Lake.  Most  of  these  countries  mentioned  in  the  second  and  third 
propositions  had  been  conquered  from  Sindia ;   Etaweh  had  not 
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been  in  the  possession  of  the  Mahrattas  sinoe  their  garrisons  were 
driven  out  by  Shujah-ud-doulah,  after  the  recall  of  the  Peishwa's 
general,  Viaajee  Kiahen,  in  1773,  and  had  been  ceded  in  1801 
by  the  Nabob  of  Oude  to  the  East  India  Company.  The  wukeela 
proceeded,  in  a  high  strain  of  menace,  to  exaggerate  the  power 
of  Holkar  and  the  value  of  the  connexions,  hostile  to  the  British 
Government,  which  he  had  formed.  General  Lal^e  replied,  '  that 
it  was  not  customary  with  the  English  to  boast  of  their  power, 
but  that  Holkar  would  find,  in  the  event  of  a  rupture,  that  he  had 
much  overvalued  his  own.'  General  I<ake  also  took  occasion  to 
mention  to  the  wukeels  that  their  propositions  and  their  language 
were  so  much  at  variance  with  the  tenor  of  Holkar' s  letters,  that 
no  judgement  could  be  formed  of  his  real  wishes  and  intentions. 
On  the  ensuing  day  the  wukeels  attended  to  receive  a  reply  to 
the  letter  they  had  brought  from  Holkar,  when  they  solicited 
a  gi'unt  of  some  country,  or  an  annual  sum  in  lieu  of  an  increase 
of  coimtry,  and  asked  whether  or  not  Holkar  was  to  be  allowed 
to  collect  the  customary  tribute  from  the  states  of  Oudepoor 
and  Kotuh.  To  all  which  General  Lake  merely  replied  that 
Holkar  must  firet  evince  his  friendly  intentions  by  returning 
into  his  own  country,  before  the  British  Government  could  be 
enabled  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  any  clainis. 

Five  or  six  weeks  before  the  dispatch  of  these  wukeels  to 
(icncral  Lake.  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar  had  addressed  a  letter  to 
General  ^^'ellesley,  in  which  he  demanded  from  him  certain 
districts  claimed  by  his  family  in  the  Deccan,  as  the  condition  of 
jH.'ucc,  and  concluded  in  a  strain  of  the  most  vaunting  menace, 
in  case,  by  nou- compliance,  it  should  be  rendered  necessary  to 

In  the  beginning  of  April  Holkar  repaired  on  pretence  of 
di'viition  to  Ajimere,  belonging  to  Sindia,  where  he  levied  con- 
Iri  but  ions,  and  made  on  unsuccessful  attempt  to  possess  himself 
of  tile  fort  ;  but  he  justified  these  acta  to  Sindia's  wukeel  as  neces- 
Mii-^'  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  a  war  involving  the  independence 
iif  till'  Mahratlas.  A  great  portion  of  hia  army  remained  on 
till'  iVonliei'  of  the  Jeypoor  territory,  where  they  commenced 
],lii.uli.nnf,'. 

Iti  till!  meanwhile  the  Governor- General  having  been  made 
iic'i|uuiiit{-<i  with  Holkar's  demands,  and  apprehending  many  evila 
fi'oiN    continuing  to  temporize,  issued  orders  to  General  Lake 
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and  General  Wellesloy  to  attack  Holkar'a  troops  and  p 

in   every    direction,    declaring    at   the   same   time   that   it  WM 

not    hia    intention    to   retain    Holkar's     territoriea     for 

i«  1      '^®  British  Government,  but  to  divide   them  amongst 

^'■'      ita  allies. 

General  Wellesley  was  at  thia  period  at  Bombay,*  and  in  conae- 
quence  of  a  famine  in  the  Deccan,'  from  a  deSciency  of  rain, 
superadded  to  the  devastations  oocaaioned  by  the  moving  exmiefl 
and  plundering  bands,  by  which'thafc  country  had  been  for  years 
infested,  it  was  apprehended  that  it  would  be  impracticable  to 
act  against  Holkar's  possessions  in  that  quarter  until  the  (all 
of  the  rains  ;  but  General  Wellesley  directed  Colonel  Miuray  to 
assail  them  from  Guzerat,  and  to  advance  upon  his  capital  in 
Malwa.     Sindia,  who  was  informed  of  these  particulars,  professed 

»  [General  Wellesley  was  in  Bombay  from  March  to  May  1804, 
and  lived  in  a  house  called  Surrey  Cottage,  about  half-way  up  the  now 
non-existent  eastern  brow  of  Malabar  Hill.  This  portion  of  the  hill 
was  cut  away  to  provide  filling  for  the  Back  Bay  reclamation  (1860-0}. 
The  hall  of  the  house  commanded  a  fine  view  of  Back  Bay,  a  portion 
of  Gir^aum  and  the  Esplanade.  The  stables  of  tlie  house  stood 
dose  to  the  modem  Siri  Road.     (B.C.6.,  a.  132-3  n.]] 

s  [Holkar's  army  on  its  march  to  Poona  had  laid  waste  the  whole 
countryside.  The  Pindaris  followed  in  its  wake  and  reduced  ths 
Decoan  and  Camatic  to  such  depths  of  misery  and  want  that  oowB, 
buSaloes  and  even  human  beings  are  said  to  have  been  devoured 
by  the  starving  peasantry.  The  price  of  grain  stood  at  IJ  lb.  per 
rupee,  and  notwithstanding  the  activity  of  private  charity,  and 
importations  of  grain  and  liberal  remissions  of  revenue  by  the  FeahwS's 
government,  continuous  hordes  of  starving  emigrants  poured  into  Uie 
Konkan  and  Gujarat,  leaving  a  trail  of  dead  and  dying  behind  them. 
The  failure  of  the  late  rains  of  1S03  accentuated  the  calamity  wrought 
by  human  agency  ;  the  river  at  Poona  was  black  with  putrescent 
corpses,  and  hunger,  hand  in  hand  with  cholera,  left  numerous 
villages  permanently  desolate.  Among  those  who  endeavoured  with 
some  success  to  mitigate  the  prevailing  misery  were  Lady  Mackintosh 
in  Bombay,  who  collected  £4,0CK)  for  relief,  and  General  Wellealey, 
who  improvised  relief  works  and  free  doles  tor  the  people  of  Ahmad- 
nagar.  The  part  played  by  the  Bombay  Government  during  this 
crisis  is  described  by  Forbes  (OrietUal  MemoirB,  iv.  291-6),  who 
quotes  the  fine  address  delivered  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Recordw 
of  Bombay,  to  the  Grand  Jury  in  1804.  '  I  am  sure,'  ho  said,  '  that 
I  considerably  understate  the  facts  in  saying  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  this  Island  has  saved  the  lives  of  100,000  persons,  and,  what 
is  more  .important,  that  it  has  prevented  the  greater  part  of  th« 
misery  through  which  they  must  have  passed  before  they  found  refugv 
in  death,  besides  the  misery  of  all  those  who  loved  them  or  who  depended 
on  their  care.'     iB.C.O.,  ii.  133-5.)] 
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his  readiness  to  act  in  cordial  co-operation  for  the  reduction  of 
Jeswunt  Rao, 

(April  18.) — On  the  18th  April  General  Lake  sent  forward  a 
detachment  of  three  native  battalions  under  Colonel  Monson  to 
■1  Jo3T°°^'  ""i  which  Holkar  began  to  retire  rapidly  to 
'gi,  the  southward.  Parties  of  irreguliff  horse  under  Euro- 
pean officers  followed  his  march  to  watch  his  motions 
and  harass  his  troops.  Holkar  liaving  halted  for  two  days. 
General  Lake  advanced  upon  him  preceded  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Monson's  detachment,  but  Holkar  renewed  hia  flight  and 
continued  his  route  imtil  h^  had  gained  his  own  frontier,  and 
crossed  the  Chumbul.  During  his  retreat  he  made  an  attempt 
to  renew  tlie  negotiation  which  was  declared  inadmissible.  He 
was  followed  by  the  irregular  horse  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Mon.son,  covered  by  General  Lake's  army,  from  which  a  detach- 

„        ment  under  Lieu  tenant- Colonel  Don  gallantly  stormed 

mi  ^""^  ''*°'*  ^^^  ^'^^^  °^  Tonk-Rampoorah  by  blowing  open 
the  gat«. 

The  news  of  this  first  success  in  the  war  against  Holkar  waa 
shortly  afterwards  followed  by  intelligence  of  a  different  descrip- 
tion from  the  province  of  Bundelcund,  where  the  refractory  chiefs 
in  tlkut  strong  country  occupied  the  troops  for  a  considerable 
period  after  its  transfer  to  the  British  Government.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Fawcett,  the  officer  in  command,  had  detached  seven 
companies  of  iiepoya,  with  some  artillery,  for  the  purpose  of 
rudncing  a  small  fort.  Whibt  operations  against  it  were  in 
prugi'i-Hs,  tlic  Killidar  .sent  out  an'offer  to  surrender  on  the  en- 
Huiri^  morning  on  condition  that  the  firing  should  cease.  The 
|)ro|)<Mal  being  accepted,  the  Killidar  apprised  Holkar's  general, 
L'inccr  Khan,  of  the  circumstances,  and  invited  him  to  send  a 
<li-Iti(.'hnK>nt  und  fall  by  surpriae  on  the  British  troops.  In  this 
sch(-nit:  tlicy  wt'i-c  partially  successful ;  the  horse  approached  the 
batti'i'y  bi'foro  they  were  diacovered,  and  two  companies  of 
Si'jio^s  with  liity  artillery- men,  their  officers  and  guns  were 
('iinifileti'ly  t.'Lit  ulT.  Tht)  rcmainuig  five  companies,  under  Cap* 
tiiiii  Stiiiih,  liiijjpui'ted  by  their  only  remaining  gim,  effected  their 
M'lL'LMt  t<j  iliL-  headquarters  of  Lieutenant -Colonel  Fawcett. 
Uiiii'iT  Khan,  encouraged  by  this  success,  made  an  attack  on 
Kitl|ii'tt  iiiid  attempted  to  pass  the  Junuia,  for  the  purpose  of 
liluncU'ring  the  Dooab,  but  he  was  checked  by  two  companies  of 
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Sepoys  stationed  on  the  bank,  and  was  shortly  af  terwatda  atta^iked 
and  routed  by  a  party  of  horse,  and  a  battalicm  of  infaatiy 
which  had  been  received  into  the  British  pay  from  the  servioe  of 
Ambajee  Inglia.  Umeer  Khan,  however,  continued  to  act  for 
some  time  on  the  aide  of  Bundelcvuid,  where  the  niunerouB 
refractory  Zimieendars  facilitated  the  means  of  predatory 
warfare. 

In  the  meantime,  as  the  rains  approached,  and  the  troops  in 
Ouzerat,  in  concert  with  those  of  Sindia,  were  supposed  best 
capable  of  acting  with  advantage  against  Holkar's  poseeesions  ' 
during  that  season.  General  Lake,  after  the  capture  of  Tonk- 
Bampoorah,  retvuned  with  the  main  army  into  cantonment, 
leaving  Lieutenant-Colonel  Monson  to  keep  Holkar  in  check, 
with  five  battaUons  of  Sepoys  and  about  three  thousand  irregular 
horse  ;  the  latter  divided  into  two  bodies,  the  one  under  Bappoo- 
jee  Sindia  in  the  eervice  of  Doulut  Rao,  and  the  other  under 
Lieutenant  Lucan.  After  the  return  of  General  Lake,  Monaon, 
intending  to  co-operate  with  Colonel  Murray  from  Quzerat^ 
entered  Holkar's  territory  by  the  Mokundra  pass,'  and  a  detach- 
ment from  his  division  took  the  hill-fort  of  Hing^aisgurh  by  esca- 
lade. Without  efficient  means  of  supply,  he  continued  his  route 
towards  the  Chumbul  until  the  7th  July,  when  he  received  infor- 
mation that  Holkar  was  crossing  that  river  to  attack  him  with  the 
whole  of  his  army,  including  his  infantry  and  guaa.  Monson, 
who  shortly  after  his  appointment  to  his  present  command  was 
nominated  to  the  temporary  rank  of  brigadier-general  by  the 
British  commander-in-chief,  at  first  advanced  with  the  intention 
of  nieeting  the  enemy,  and  of  taking  advantage  of  their  probable 
confusion  in  crossing  the  river.  But  staggered  by  a  report  that 
Colonel  Murray  intended  to  fall  back  on  Guzerat,  he  began  to 
reflect  that  he  had  only  two  days'  grain  for  the  supply  of  his  oamj^ 
and  that  several  detachments  might  be  expected  to  join  him  ■ 
he  therefore  determined  to  retire  to  the  Mokundra  pass.  A 
prompt  and  spirited  attack  on  Mahrattas  has  always  aucoeeded ; 
indecision  on  the  part  of  their  enemy  encourages  them  to  fight 
when  they  would  otherwise  only  think  of  escape,  and  a  prolonged 

'  [This  is  the  Miikund  Dara  Pass  in  Rajputona,  thirty  milea  to  tb» 
south  of  Kotah,  The  name  Bignifies '  the  pass '  { Persian  '  dara ')  of  '  Uw 
deliverer '  (Mukunda,  Le,  Vishnu- Krishna).  Tod  (Annah  of  Et^tutltarii 
deBcribes  it  in  great  detail.] 
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retreat  before  them,  except  in  the  single  instance  of  the  British 
detachment   under   Lieutenant-Colonel    Jacob   Camac,    has    in- 
variably ended  in  disaster. 
Having  adopted  the  unfortunate  alternative^  we  have  mentioned, 

Brigadier- General  Monson,  on  the  8th  July,  began  hia 
(July  8.)  retreat   by  Bending  oS  hia  baggage  and  stores  at  four 

o'clock  in  the  morning.  No  enemy  having  appeared, 
the  line  of  infantry  followed  at  nine,  and  the  irregulaa-  horse  were 
left  on  the  pround,  with  orders  to  follow  in  half  an  hour  and  to 
send  the  earliest  intelligence  of  HoUiar's  motions.  The  division 
had  retired  about  six  kos,  when  intelligence  was  brought  that  the 
irregular  horse  had  been  attacked  and  defeat«d,  and  thafc  Lieu- 
tenant Liican '  was  taken  prisoner.  Thia  information,  it  may  be 
here  observed,  was  brought  by  Doulut  Rao's   officer,  Bappoojee 

Sindift,'  who  a  tew  days  afterwards  deserted  to  Holkar. 
(July  9.)  On  the  ensuing  morning,  however,  Monson  took  post 
jjulylO.jhi  front  of   the    Mokundra   pass.      On    the    10th    the 

Mahratta  cavalry  appeared,  and  next  morning,  their 
numbers  having  gi'eatly  increased,  Holkar  sent  a  letter  requiring 
the   surrender  of    the  arms   of    the    British  detachment.     The 

demand     was     of      coiu«6     rejected  j    when    Holkar, 

dividing  his  cavalry  into  three  bodies,  attacked  the  divi- 
1  front  and  flaake,  but  after  various  unsuccessful 
attempts,  he  withdrew  his  troops  in  the  evening,  and  encamped 
at  the  distance  of  two  kos,  where,  being  joined  by  his  infantry 


(July 
11.) 


'  [General  Wellesley's  caustic  comment  was  that  Monson  hod 
'  uilvatiee<l  without  reason  and  retreated  in  the  same  manner.'  Though 
Moii!«jn  nilvancDcl  too  far  from  hia  base  and  committed  many  military 
rrroTn,  liia  Ltiatructiona  from  Lake  were  not  precise  ;  and  it  is  right 
to  ail<l  that  Monson  was  an  extremely  gallant  officer,  who. had  led  the 
storming  |iarly  at  Aligarh,  and  did  good  service  even  after  his  dlaaater, 
(O.HJ.,  1).  0(12.)  For  an  account  of  the  campaign  from  the  Rajput 
side.  Hi-n  ToiVa  Annals  of  Haja/ilhan.-] 

^  Lieut.  Liicnn's  fato  waa  never  poBitively  known.  He  was  Buppoaed 
t'l  hiivn  been  jioi^onoil.  but  tliia  I  liavo  heard  contradicted  on  tolerably 
U<H>rl  native  authority,  which  stated  that  he  died  of  a  bowel  complaint. 
Tlin  authority  alluded  to  was  Mohummud  Khan  Bungush,  one  of 
ilolkiira  ollicera.  taken  in  rebeUJon  by  Colonel  Wallace,  in  1808, 

'  [Itripuji  (Bappoojee)  Sindia  was  described  by  (Lionel  Broughton. 
iviio  met  him  in  Sindia's  camp  in  August  1809,  as  '  a  large,  fat,  vulgar- 
hiiikiiii.'  Trian,  who  talks  and  laugha  a  great  deal,  and  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  least  scrupulous  of  all  the  chiefs  of  thia  unprincipled 
Dl,rt..r.'| 
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and  guns,  he  intended,  ae  was  auppoaed,  to  renew  the  attack 
on  the  following  morning.  Monaon  not  deeming  bis  post  tenable, 
and  being  apprehenaive  of  baving  his  retreat  cut  off,  quitted  his 
position,  and  in  two  marches,  though  harassed  by  the  enemy 
^  and  exposed  to  very  heavy  rain,  reached  Kotah.^     The 

1?  1      Raja-Rana  of  Kotah,  when  the  British  troops  appeared 
as  fugitives,  would  neither  admit  them  into  the  town 
nor  supply  them  with  food';  Brigadier- General  Monsou  was  there- 
fore obliged  to  continue  his  route  towards  the  Qaumuch  ford  on 
the  Churabul.     Although  its  distance  from  Kotah  waa  only  seven 
miles,    the   obstructions   occEtsioned  by   the   inceasaat 
(July    rain,  and  the  deep  nature  of  the  soil,  prevented  his 
l*"-)     reaching  the  expected  ford  until  next  morning,  when  it 
(July    ^^^  found  impassable  until  the  ensuing  day.     On  the 
14,)      14th  Monson  was  obhged  to  halt  to  enable  the  troops  to 
procure  some  grain :    heavy  rain  continued  throughout 
the  night.     On  the  15th  he  resumed  his  march,  but  the  guns 
sank  so  deep  in  the  mud  that  they  could  not  be  extricated.      The 
grain  in  the  adjoining  villages  was  eshausted — retreat  was  now 
necessary  to  procure  subsistence  ;  the  ammunition  was  therefore 
destroyed,  and  the  guns  were  spiked  and  abandoned ;   but  they 
were  recommended  to  the  care  of  the  Raja  of  Boondee,*  who, 

'  [The  chiefs  of  Kotah  in  Rajputana  belong,  like  the  chiefs  of  Bundl, 
to  the  Hara  eept  of  Chauhan  Rajputa,  and  up  till  1600  their  history 
is  identical  with  that  of  the  Bund!  rulers.  About  1342  Jet  Singh,  eon 
of  a  chief  of  Bundi,  took  Kotah  from  the  Bhils.  His  descendants  were 
ousted  about  1630  by  Rao  Suraj  Mai  oC  Bundl.  Kotah  commenced 
its  existence  as  a  separate  and  independent  State  about  1020,  and 
WHS  ruled  by  a  long  line  of  chiefs  until  1761  when  the  Jaipur  ruler 
attacked  it.  The  Jaipur  forces  were,  however,  defeated  by  the 
famous  Zelim  Singh,  who  afterwards  ruled  Kotah  as  regent  for  more 
than  fifty  years.  In  1817  the  State  came  under  British  protection; 
and  in  1H38  it  was  dismembered  in  order  to  allow  of  the  formation  of 
the  separate  Jhalawar  State  for  the  benefit  of  Zelim  Singh's  deacen- 
dants.     (J.G.,  xv.  412-16).     See  note  on  page  463,  pos(.)] 

*  Monson's  narrative  as  published  by  government.  The  Raj-Bana, 
Zalim  Sing,  afterwards  denied  his  having  refused  them  food,  and 
said  he  liad  offered  them  an  asylum  outside  the  walls  ;  but  allowing 
this  last  to  have  been  true.  Colonel  Monson,  by  accepting  such  an 
equivocal  euppoit,  might  have  exposed  his  detachment  to  certaiq 
destruction  between  two  fires.  It  is  however  certain  that  Zalim 
Sing  was  fined  ten  lacks  of  rupees  by  Holkar,  whilst  the  latter  lay  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kotah. 

>  [The  Bundl  State  lies  in  the  south-east  of  Rajputana,  and  is  boondad 
on  the  north  by  the  Jaipur  and  Tonk  States,  on  the  west  by  0dai{iiir 
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although  he  could  not  save  the  guns,  had  the  courage  to  maintain 
his  engagements  with  the  English,  in  the  face  of  the  host  of  Holktir. 

On  the  ITth  the  troops  reached  the  Chumbelee  rivulet 
171     which  was  not  fordable,  but  Monaon,    on  the  ensuing 

day,  sent  tiis  artillery-men  across  on  elephants,  with 
orders  to  proceed  to  the  fort  of  Kampoorah.  Nearly  ten  dajrs 
elapsed  before  the  whole  of  the  troops,  some  on  elephants,  some 
on  rafts,  and  some  by  being  sent  to  a  ford  farther  down,  could 
cross  this  rivulet,  so  greatly  was  it  swollen.  During  that  time 
they  sustained  much  privation ;  in  differeat  situations,  they  re- 
pulsed several  persevering  attacks  which  were  made  upon  them 
by   Holkar's    cavalry,   and  a  detachment    of    £ank  companies 

under  Captain  O'Donell  beat  up  the  camp  of  a  large 
21  1      body  of   the  enemy  on   the  evening  of   the  21st  July 

with  great  spirit  and  success.  Many  of  the  men  were 
drowned  in  crossing  the  Chumbulee  ;  but  the  most  trying  to  the 
poor  Sepoys  of  all  that  they  endured  was  the  loss  of  many  of  their 
wives  and  children,  who  being  in  some  instances  aeoessarily  left 
on  the  opposite  bank  till  the  last,  were,  in  this  helpless  and  uo- 
protect«d  state,  in  view  and  within  hearing  of  their  husbands, 
barbarously  massacred  by  Bheels  frona  the  neighbouring  hills, 
who  were  in  the  interests  of  Holkar. 

By  the  29th  July  the  whole  of  the  corps  of  the  division  reached 
Rampoorah,  and  here  Brigadier-General  Mooson  was  joined  by 
two  battalions  of  Sepoys  with  four  field-pieces,  two  howitsers, 
and  a  body  of  irregular  horse,   bringing  with  them  a  supply  of 

State,  and  on  the  south  by  Kotah  State.  Bundl  was  captured  about 
1342  from  the  Mltias  by  one  Deoraj ,  who  foundnd  the  State.  Between 
1457.  when  the  Sultan  of  Mandu  took  Bundl,  and  1634,  when  Rao 
Surjan  asceniJed  the  throne,  Bundf  was  engaged  in  intermittent 
warfare  with  Jaipur  and  other  principalities.  Rao  Surjan  allied 
himself  with  the  Mughal  Emperor  of  Delhi,  and  was  graDt«d  the 
title  of  Kao  Raja,  a  marMob  of  2,000,  and  the  possession  of  fifty-two 
districts,  includuif;  Benares.  In  ITOT  during  the  struggle  for  Aurong- 
leb's  vacant  throne,  the  chief  of  Bundl  aided  Shah  Alam  and  was 
created  Muhuriio  Raja.  Between  1S04  and  1917  the  Marattiaa  con- 
stantly ravaged  the  State  in  revenge  for  Bishen  Singh's  assistance  to 
Colonel  Monson.  In  ISIS  Bundl  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  British 
Uovernment.  whereby  the  tribute  hitherto  paid  to  Holkar  was  remitted 
anil  the  lauds  in  Bundl  held  by  Holkar  were  restored  to  Bishen  Singh 
in  return  for  an  annual  payment  to  the  British  of  40,000  rupees  a  year. 
Ill  tS4T  Sindia  relinquished  certain  lands  in  the  Patan  District,  which 
till'  Maluirui)  of  Bundl  now  holds  as  a  perpetual  fief  from  the  British 
UuvernmenL     {l.U.,  ii.  79-B2.)] 
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grain.  Thie  reinforcement  had  been  ordered  forward  by  C 
Lake  as  soon  as  he  wEts  apprised  of  the  situation  of  the  detAc 
at  the  Mokundra  pass ;  but  Brigftdior-General  Monsoi 
judging  his  supplies  sufficient,  att«r  a  long  and  apparent) 
necessary  halt,  determined  to  continue  hia  retreat  to  Eoosbs 
where  he  expected  to  find  supplies  and  to  be  joined  by 
Sindia's  battalions  with  twenty- one  guns;  under  Sewc 
Bhow  BhaskuT,  the  officer  defeated  by  Kolkar  at  Poc 
October,  1802,  After  throwing  a  strong  garrison  with  his 
pieces  into  Rampoorali,  the  division,  cooBisting  of  five  batl 
and  six  companies  of  Bengal  Sepoys,^  with  two  howitse 
the  morning  of  the  22d  August  reached  the  Bunaae,  which ' 
much  swollen  as  to  be  scarcely  fordable  for  th«  largest  elep 
Three  boats  were  found  with  which  the  treasure  of  the  d 
niont,  protected  by  the  six  companies  of  the  21at  regiment 

Captain  Nicholl,  were  sent  across  and  forward 
(Aiig,23,)Kooshalgurh.      On  the  23d  August  Holkar's  « 

again  made  their  appearance  in  force,  and  on  the 
(Aiig.24.)'''^^  river    being  fordable,    Brigadier- General    M 

began  to  send  over  his  baggage  and  one  bat* 
Holkar,  at  the  same  time,  took  possession  of  a  viUaj 
Monson's  right,  but  was  promptly  dislodged  froni  it, 
river  having  decreased  considerably,  the  Mahratlas  wei 
abled  to  pass  it  to  the  right  and  left,  and  moat  of  Moi 
baggage  having  got  across,  hia  main  body,  consisting  of 
battalions  with  one  of  the  howitzers,  followed.  Major  i 
Sinclair  was  left  with  one  battalion,  the  2d  battalion  2d 
ment,  and  the  picquets  of  the  four  corps  which  had  cross 
protect  the  passage  of  the  remaining  baggage  and  camp  folic 
At  4  p.m.,  however,  Holkar's  infantry  and  guns  came  up 
opened  a  heavy  cannonade.  Major  Sinclair  desperately  ch 
the  guns  with  the  small  party  that  remained,  took  sevortJ  of 
and  for  a  moment  was  victorious ;  but  the  enemy,  rallif 
Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar  in  person,  charged  in  turn  with  overpoo 
numbers,  and  the  gallant  handful  of  Sepoys  was  nearly 
hilated.  Of  the  brave  European  officers  who  led  them  on,  t 
fell  with  their  commander,  and  the  wreck  of  the  party  ea 
under  cover  of  the  6re  of  their  comrades,  who  lined  the  op] 

1  2-2d,  l-9th,  I-14th,  both  battalions  of  the  12th,  and  six 
paniei  of  the  2lBt  Beug^  Native  infantry. 
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bank.  The  MahrattoB,  as  usual  in  euccees,  were  now  active  and 
energetic  ;  they  prosecuted  the  advantage  which  they  had  ob- 
tained, and  compelled  Monson  to  abandon  his  baggage,  which, 
with  their  usual  avidity,  they  seized  as  trophies  of  a  decisive 
victory.  But  the  British  detachment  could  yet  show  tliey  were 
far  from  being  subdued  ;  every  attack  was  repulsed,  and  Colonel 

Monson  reached  Kooahalgurh  on  the  night  of  the  2Sth 
Z'i )      ^1^8*^^'     Here    a    tnoat    unexpected    state    of    affairs 

presented  itself ; — instead  of  finding  an  ally  in  Sew- 
dasheo  Bhow,  that  officer  had  attacked  Captain  Nicholl,  who  had 
with  much  judgement  and  spirit  maintained  his  post  and  pro- 
tected Kooshalgurh,  a  town  b^onging  to  the  Raja  of  Jeypoor. 
On  the  26th  August,  the  Mahratta  cavalry  encamped  in  separate 
bodies,  surrounding  the  British  detachment ;  and  two  companies 
of  Sepoys,  belonging  to  the  1st  battalion  14th  regiment,  with  a 
large  proportion  of  the  irregular  horse,  seduced  by  Holkar,  de- 
serted. Of  the  cause  of  this  partial  disaffectioa  there  is  no 
account  afforded,  but  for  the  treachery  of  the  tew,  tiie  general 
fidelity  and  steadiness  of  the  detachment  most  amply  made 
amends'  Unfortunately  Brigadier- General  Monson  did  not 
know  the  Sepoys,  they  had  no  confidence  in  him,  nor  he  in  them. 
At  seven  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  26th  August,  having  pre- 
viously spiked  his  remaining  howitzer,  the  other  having  been  taken 
by  the  enemy  on  the  bank  of  the  Bunass,  Brigadier-General 
Monson  moved  out  of  Kooshalgurh,  and  prosecuted  his  retreat 
towards  Agra  in  an  oblong  square.  During  that  night  and  the 
ensuing  day,  the  Mahratta  horse,  supported  by  guns,  repeatedly 

attempted  to  penetrate,  but  could  make  no  impression. 
'    On  the  night  of  the  27th,  under  the  protection  of  the 

ruined  fort  of  Hindoun,  Monson  halted  a  few  hours  to 
refi'esh  his  weary  men,  but  one  hour  after  midnight  his  retreat  was 
rcuunied.  As  soon  as  he  had  cleared  the  ravines  near  Hindoim, 
the  horse,  in  throe  different  bodies,  made  a  desperate  charge  ;  but 
tlieSepoys,  reserving  their  fire  until  they  were  almost  within  reach 
of  their  bayonets,  then  gave  it  with  such  signal  effect  that  the 
ciii'iiiy  retired  in  every  direction.  The  troops  almost  exhausted  with 

'  UiiriuK  the  most  hsrassing  days,  many  of  the  old  Sepoys  and 
Native  officora  nere  often  heard  encouraging  the  younger  European 
utlicerH,  wlien  sinldng  under  their  fatiguea,  telling  them  '  to  cheer  up, 
for  that  they  would  carry  them  safely  to  Agra,' 
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fatigue  and  hunger,  reached  the  Bians  pass  about  sunset ;  hem 
Brigadier-General  Monson  intended  to  halt  during  the  night ; 
but  the  ardent  and  persevering  enemy  once  more  brought  up 
their  guns,  and  opened  bo  heavy  and  severe  a  fire  on  the  exhausted 
troops  as  to  oblige  them  to  go  on  as  they  best  could.  But  weary 
and  harassed  beyond  endurance,  the  baggage  having  become  en- 
tangled with  the  line  of  march,  and  the  night  being  exoesBively 
dark,  no  order  could  be  restored,  and  the  whole  were  thrown  into 
inextricable  confusion.  In  this  stata,  the  troops  fairly  broke 
and  fled  towards  Agra.     The  enemy,  though  they  attacked  in 

straggling  parties,    fortunately  were  not   in   sufSciMit 
31*f'    ^'^'^^  ***  ■**?  ^^^  *""  advantage  they  might  have  done, 

and  by  the  31st  August  the  greater  part  of  the  fugitives, 
who  escaped  the  enemy,  found  an  asylum  at  Agra. 

Holkar,  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  horse, ^  fifteen  thousand 
infantry  and  artillery,  with  192  guns,  advanced  triiunphantly 
to  Muttra,  which,  at  his  approach,  was  abandoned  by  the  British 
troops  ;  and  parties  of  the  Mahratta  horse  pushed  across  the 
Jumna.  But  Gieueral  Lake,  with  his  accustomed  energy,  had 
already  taken  measures  for  repairing  these  disastera.  The 
Mahrattaa  who  crossed  the  Jumna  were  driven  back,  troops 
were  ordered  on  to  Agra  with  all  expedition,  and  the  British  army, 
in  the  course  of  a  month,  again  advanced  on  the  Mahrattaa. 
In  a  few  days,  the  Mahratta  horse  began  in  their  usual'mannBT 
to  show  themselves  in  small  parties,  gradually  increasing  in  num- 
bers, flying  before  the  British  cavalry  when  sent  to  pursue  them, 
evading  every  attempt  to  bring  them  to  action,  turning  as  their 
pursuers  turned,  firing  their  matchlocks,  and  brandishing  theii 
spears  ;  whilst  others  stole  in  upon  the  flanks  and  rear,  where 
they  at  first  cut  off  stragglers  and  baggage  with  considerable 
success.  The  cruelties  committed  by  Holkar  on  all  who  fell 
into  his  hands  were  barbarous  in  the  extreme.'     It  is  probable 

'  So  stated  by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  who,  in  regard  to  Jeawunt  Bao 
Holkar,  is  our  best  authority.  To  account  for  this  vast  body,  it  must 
be  recollected  that  lie  was  recruited  by  the  wreck  of  the  anniee  of 
Sindia  and  Kughoojee  Bhonslay  ;  and  a  part,  no  doubt,  were  Pind- 
hareea. 

^  [Sleeman  records  an  example  of  Jaavant  Rao's  cruelty.  On 
October  14  he  gave  a  great  entertainment  at  Ko^,  twenty-five  mUaa 
north-west  of  Mathuru,  while  his  troopa  were  besieging  Delhi.  *  In 
the  midst  of  the  festivity  he  had  a,  European  soldier  of  the  Eina*t 
T6tb  Regiment,  who  bad  been  taken  prisoner,  strangled  behind  Hie 
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that  General  Lake,  instead  of  making  fruitlees  attempts  troia 

a  standing  camp  to  bring  Holkar's  cavalry  to  action, 
4—121    would  have  pushed  at  his  infantry  and  guns,  but  he 

seems  to  have  remained  at  Muttra  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  supplies,  which  afforded  Uolkar  an  opportunity  of 
attempting  an  important  enterprise,  being  no  lees  than  tliat 
of  endeavouring  to  possess  himself  of  the  Emperor's  person.  The 
plan  was  well  conceived,  but  it  was  completely  frustrated  by 
the  precaution  and  gallantry  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ochterlony, 
the  Resident  at  Delhi,  assisted  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bum,  the 
commandant.     The  whole  of  the  enemy's  infantry  and  artillery 

attacked  Delhi  on  the  Sth,  and  continued  the  siege 
^14 1'  ""*"    ^^°    ^*'^^'    **'^"^    which,    though    deserted    by 

a  party  of  irregulars  attached  to  the  garrison,  a  small 
body  of  British  Sepoys,  ably  commaiided,'  made  a  successful 
sortie,  repelled  an  assault,  and  under  inceeaaat  fatigue  defended 
a  city  ten  miles  in  circuniference, 

(Oct.  18.)^Cieneral  Lake,  on  hearing  of  this  attack,  niarched  to 
the  relief  of  the  capital,  and  arrived  there  on  the  18th  October ; 
but  it  was  Holkar's  plan  to  keep  his  infantry  out  of  reach,  and 
they  were  already  five  d^ys  on  their  march  towards  the  territory 
of  his  ally  the  Raja  of  Bhurtpoor ;  who,  in  favour  of  his  old 
friends  the  Mahrattas,  particularly  the  family  of  Holkar,  had 
seceded  from  his  engagements  with  the  English,  notwithstanding 
the  great  advantage  which  he  derived  from  their  alliance.  Hol- 
kar's cavalry,  except  a  few  thousands  who  accompanied  the 
march  of  hia  infantry,  continued  to  hover  round  Delhi  for  some 
days  ;  but  on  the  29th  of  October  suddenly  crossed  the  Jumna 
below  Panniput,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  oft  a  detachment  under 
Liou tenant- Colonel  Bum,  who,  after  being  called  in  for  the  defence 

curtain,  and  hia  head  atuck  upon  a  spear  and  placed  in  the  midst  of 
ttie  oflaembty,  where  the  '  nach  '  girls  were  made  to  dance  round  it.' 
[llambieK.  lac,  ed.  V.  A.  Smith,  1916,  p.  421.)] 

'  In  regard  to  Sepoys,  it  cannot  be  too  well  understood  that  much 
<lepeii<la  on  their  European  officers  ;  no  offloera  in  the  British  aervioe 
can  bo  jiloced  in  situationH  nhere  more  address,  suavity,  and  firnmees, 
uro  nocesaary  ;  consequently,  none  are  more  deserving  of  considera- 
tion fram  their  country  ;  but  officers  must  also  remember  that  it  is 
Kcncrally  Itioir  Own  fault  when  oonfidenoe  is  not  mutual.  To  encourage 
thu  Sopoya  on  thia  occasion.  Colonel  Ochterlony  served  out  sweet- 
iiii'iitH.  and  jiromised  them  half  a  month'a  pay,  as  soon  as  the  enemy 
■/.an  repulsed.     He  knew  them. 
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o(  Delhi,  was  on  his  return  to  his  station  at  Sehraunpoor,  with  one 
battalion  of  Sepoys  and  some  matchlookmen,  when  he  was  orei- 
takea  by  Holkar  at  Shamlee.  He  formed  his  camp  into  a  squan 
which  towards  evening  the  enemy  surroimded ;  but  drew  off  in 
the  night  to  the  high  road  leading  to  Sehraunpoor,  which  enabled 
Colonel  Bum  to  throw  his  party  into  a  small  gurhee  near  the  town, 
where  he  resolved  to  defend  himself  if  he  could  procure  supplies, 
and  if  not,  to  fight  his  way  back  to  Delhi.  In  consequence  of 
the  hostility  evinced  towards  him  by  the  inhabitants  of  Shamlee, 
who  joined  Holkar  in  attacking  him,  he  had  determined  to  adopt 
the  latter  alternative,  when  he  heard  that  General  Lake  with 
three  regiments  of  dragoons,  three  regiments  of  native  cavalry, 
the  horse  artillery,  and  a  brigade  of  infantry  under  Colonel  Htm, 
was  marching  to  his  relief.  General  Lake  arrived  at  Shamlee 
3d  November  i  Holkar  retired  on  his  approach,  and  now  pre- 
pared to  execute  his  long  ineditat«d  threat  of  wasting  the  Com- 
pany's provinces  with  fire  and  sword.  To  leave  him  no  time  for 
the  purpose  was  now  the  object  of  the  British  general ;  and  on 
the  Gth  November  the  pursuit  of  Holkar  conunenced ;  his  route 
lay  in  a  southerly  direction,  straight  down  the  Dooab,  in  which 
he  pillaged  and  burned  the  defenceless  villages  as  he  passed  along. 
The  British  infantry,  excepting  the  Brigade  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Don,  was  sent  with  two  regiments  of  cavalry  by  General 
Lake,  when  he  crossed  the  Junma,  to  follow  Kolkar'a  infantry 
and  guns,  which  had  taken  post  near  Deeg,  a  fort  belonging  to 
the  Raja  of  Bhurtpoor.     Major-General  Frazer,  who  conunanded, 

arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Deeg  on  the    12th 

November.  Holkar's  infantry  was  encamped  behind 
I  extensive  morass  and  a  de^  tank  ;  with  their  left 
on  a  fortified  village,  and  their  right  on  the  fort  of  Deeg  sup- 
ported by  ranges  of  batteries,  which  tliey  deemed  impregnable. 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th  the  British  troops,  in  two 
IS T*    "°^*  iQoved  on  to  the  attack  ;    the  gallant  76th  fint 

carried  the  fortified  vill^e  with  their  bayonets,  and  find- 
ing a  range  of  guns  inuuediately  under  it,  charged  on  throu^  a 
tremendous  fire  of  roimd,  grape,  and  chain  shot :  the  1st  Beng^ 
European  regiment  rushed  on  to  support  the  76th,  foUowed  1^ 
the  Sepoys.  Holkar's  infantry  abandoned  the  first  range  of  guiH, 
and  retired  to  the  next ;  but  this  was  as  instantly  charged  hy 
General  Fraser,  who  fell  mortally  wounded  in  the  operatioo. 
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deeply  regretted  by  his  troops.  The  command  devolved  on 
Colonel  Monson,  under  whom  the  victory  was  completed  ;  the 
enemy  being  compelled  to  abandon  battery  after  batt«ry,  until 
they  were  forced  into  the  fort  of  Daeg,  the  garrison  of  which 
immediately  fired  upon  the  British  troops.  During  the  battle  the 
Mahratta  horse  retook  the  first  range,  and  for  a  short  time  turned 
the  guns  on  the  rear  of  the  British  line,  but  they  were  again 
retaken  by  twenty-eight  men  of  the  76th  regiment,  headed  by 
Captain  Norford,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  performance  of  this 
remarkable  exploit.  The  loss  of  the  British  was  severe;  no 
less  than  six  hundred  and  forty-three  were  killed  and  wounded, 
and  of  these  twenty-two  were  European  officers.  The  loss  of 
the  enemy  was  estimated  at  about  two  thousand.  Eighty-seven 
pieces  of  ordnance  were  taken,  and  among  theni  Colonel  Monson 
had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  fourteen  of  those  lost  during  his 
retreat. 

(Nov.  17.) — Foiu  days  aft«r  the  victory  at  Deeg,  on  the  momit^ 
of  the  17th  November,  General  Lake,  after  a  most  persevering 
pursuit,  came  up  with  Holkar's  cavalry  at  Fumiekabad,  and 
falling  upon  them  by  surprise,  put  three  thousand  of  them 
to  the  sword.'  General  Lake  from  the  31st  October  estimated 
that  he  had  marched  at  the  rate  of  twenty-three  miles  daily, 
an<l  that  during  the  night  and  day  preceding  the  attack,  including 
the  space  gone  over  in  the  pursuit,  his  cavalry  went  upwards 
of  seventy  miles  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours. 

The  explosion  of  a  tumbril,  as  the  British  troops  approached 
the  Mahratta  camp,  gave  the  alarm  to  Holkar,  and,  on  the  first 
[tUcharge  from  the  gallopers,  Jeewunt  Bao  fled  with  such  of  his 
followers  as  were  ready  on  the  instant,  taking  the  direction  of 
Deeg  to  join  the  remains  of  his  army,  of  whose  defeat  he  rer 
ccived  intelligence  the  night  before  he  was  surprised.  General 
Lake,  continuing  the  pursuit,  arrived  at  Deeg  on  the  lat  December, 
when  tlie  siege  of  that  fortress  liaving  been  determined  upon, 
the  battering  train  was  brought  from  Agra,  and  the  trenches 
op.ned  on  the  thirteenth.  In  ten  days  a  breach  was  made 
ill  an  outwork,  strongly  fortified,  at  one  of  the  angles  of  the 
city,  which  was  stormed  and  taken  at  midnight,  with  the  loss 

junted  to  only  two  men 
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of  227  men  killed  and  wounded.  On  the  ensuing  day  and 
night  the  town  and  citadel  of  Deeg  were  evacuated,  the 

23?'  8*^^°"'  inpluding  the  remaine  of  Holkar's  mfantifi 
betaking  themselves  to  Bhurtpoor. 

The  capture  of  Deeg,  involving  the  loss  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
territory  of  the  Raja  of  Bhurtpoor,  was  a  severe  blow  to  Holkar. 
PJH  territory  in  the  Deooan  was  already  reduced  by  the  capture  of 
all  hia  f OTta,  including  Chandore  and  Galna,  which  after  a  slight  ro- 
siatance  eurrendered  to  a  division  under  Colonel  Wallace  by  the  Mid 
of  October.  His  principal  iorta  in  Malwa  were  also  ooeupied  by 
British  troops,  and  in  the  month  of  August,  Indore,  his  capital, 
had  been  taken  possession  of  without  resistance  by  the  detaoluneat 
of  the  Bombay  army  from  Guzerat.  That  division  bad  been  or- 
dered to  advance  into  Hindooatan  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring 
to  intercept  Holkar  in  his  expected  flight  to  Malwa,  and  it  had 
reached  Kotah  by  the  end  of  December.  The  reduction  of 
Bhurtpoor,  however,  was  deemed  necessary  in  order  to  out  ofi 
Holkar's  only  asylum,  after  which  he  might,  it  was  supposed,  be 
followed  up  as  a  fugitive,  and  either  taken  prisoner  or  rendered 
insignificant. 

But  the  fortunes  of  Jeswunt  Rao,  though  in  a  few  weeks  th^ 
bad  undergone  a  signal  reverse,  were  not  yet  destined  to  oloae. 
The  situation  of  his  ally,  the  Raja  of  Bhurtpoor,  was  still  mora 
desperate  than  his  own,  for  as  a  M^iratta  freebooter  '  he  had 
still  his  country  and  his  property  on  the  saddle  of  his  hone,' 
but  the  Jhat  Raja,  as  he  himself  declared  from  the  first.  *  moat 
stand  or  fall  with  his  fort.'* 

>  The  above  chapter,  where  the  authotih'  is  not  exprenly  mMi- 
tioned,  is  from  English  Records.     Majar  Thorn's  memoir  and  Oral 
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FROM  A.D.  1805  TO  A.D.  1806. 

A.D.  1806. — The  Bengal  army  Eurived  before  Bhurtpoor'  on 
the  aecond  day  of  the  new  year.  General  Lake  being  accustomed 
only  to  success,  without  properly  reconnoitring  the 
(ftn.  4.)  place,  and  with  a  very  inefficient  battering  train,  com- 
menced the  siege  by  tfddng  possession  of  a  grove  which 
afforded  a  partial  cover  to  hie  operations.'  Bhurtpoor  is  a  fortified 
town,  six  or  eight  miles  in  circumference,  everywhere  aiuToundod 
by  a  high  strong  mud  wall  and  bastions  planted  with  a  num^vus 
artillery,  having  a  wide  and  deep  ditch,  capable  of  being  rendered 
unfordable.  It  was  strongly  garrisoned  by  the  whole  of  the 
Raja'a  troops  and  the  remainder  of  Holkar's  infantry.  The 
Raja  pressed  a  great  proportion  of  the  neighbouring  villagers, 
many  of  whom  were  of  bis  own  cast,  to  assist  in  repairing  the 
works  1  nnd  having  a  very  large  treasury,  nothing  to  obstruct 
his  supplies  on  three  sides  of  the  town  and  Holkar's  cavalry  to  act 
upon  those  of  the  besiegers,  his  means  of  defence  were  proportion* 
uCi!  to  hiH  resohitioii  to  use  them.  In  addition  to  Holkar's  cavalry, 
Uiiii'i-r  Khan  wfM  summoned  from  Bimdelcuad,  and  during  the 
progn'bs  of  tho  siege,  aft«r  making  on  one  occasion  a  considerable 
but  unsuccessful  effort  on  an  important  convoy,  where 
(Feb.  7.)  a  number  of  his  men  were  killed,  he  went  off  to  eSect  a 
diversion,  crossed  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges,  and  in- 
vaded tho  Company's  districts  in  Rohilound.  He  was,  however, 
'  [liliartitpur  (Bhurtpoor),  in  the  Jat  State  of  the  same  name,  is 
tliirty-four  miles  west  of  Agra.  The  fortresa  was  Btormed  by  Lord 
Coiiil>(.'riii<jre  on  January  16,  1826.  The  fortifications  were  then  dis- 
iiiuiitk-d.  A  larKB  portion  of  the  walls  is  now  standing  and  presents 
an  ittijiosing  appearance.  They  seem  to  have  been  repaired.  (Slee- 
mun'ti  Hamblet,  &c.,  ed.  V.  A.  Smith,  pp.  116  and  366  n.)] 

'  (At  this  date  and  for  many  years  aft«mardB  the  Indian  Govem- 
nicnt  did  not  attach  sufficient  importance  to  the  engineering  branch 
of  tlio  strviee.     (O.H.i.,  p.' 602  n.) J 
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80  closely  pursued  by  the  British  cavalry,  detached  by  General 
Lake,  under  General  Smith,  that  he  had  not  time  to  effect  ex- 
tensive mischief.  He  was  at  last  overtaken  on  the  Ist  March, 
and  after  a  sliarp  skirmiah  routed  with  considerable  loss.  This 
defeat  encoviraged  the  people  of  the  country  to  resist  him,  and 
hifi  followeiB  began  to  desert.  Tired  at  length  by  a  campaign 
less  profitable  and.  more  hazardous   than  he  expected, 

ofl  \  Umeer  Khan,  about  the  20th  March,  returned  to  Bhurt- 
poor,  which  still  defied  every  effort  of  the  British  general, 
who  had  by  that  time  come  to  the  resolution  of  suspending  opera- 
tions until  the  arrival  of  stores,  and  the  junction  of  a  more 
powerful  artillery.  The  army  had  been  repulsed  in  four  assaults; 
the  first,  led  by  Colonel  Maitland,  who  lost  his  life  on  the  occasion, 
was  made  on  the  night  of  the  9th  of  January.  Several  causes  wei« 
assigned  for  its  failure  ; — owing  to  the  irregularity  of  the  ground, 
and  the  extreme  darkness,  a  confusion  took  place  at  the  outset, 
from  which  many  of  the  men  lost  their  way  ;  the  dit«h  was  vwy 
deep,  and  the  breach  was  not  only  imperfect,  but  defended  with 
determined  courage.  A  better  breach  induced  General  Lake  to 
try  the  second  assault  on  the  21st  of  the  same  month :  it  failed 
from  the  depth  of  water  in  the  ditch.  Means  had  been  taken  to 
ascertain  the  extent  of  this  impediment  by  a  strat^em  of  three 
of  the  Bengal  native  cavalry,  who,  pretending  to  go  over  to  the 
enemy,  and  being  fixed  upon  with  blank  cartridges  from  the 
trenches,  had  thus  an  opportunity  of  making  their  observations, 
and  returned  with  a  favourable  report.  The  enemy,  however, 
dammed  up  the  diteh  in  front  of  the  breach,  which,  on  the  part 
of  the  besiegers,  rendered  valour  unavailing,  and  per- 

10^*    ^^ve''*'^^^    destruction.     On    the     10th    February,    the 

■'     Bombay  division    under    Major-General    Jones    joined 

the  Bengal  army,  to  assist  in  the  siege,  which  was  now  going  on 

by  regular  approaches.     On  the  20th  of  that  month, 

?0  1  *"^''''her  assault  was  made  with  no  better  success  thait 
the  former.  Two  European  regiments,  one  of  them 
the  hitherto  brave  76th,  refused  to  follow  their  officera,  and  thus 
gave  the  12th  regiment  of  Bengal  Sepoys  an  opportunity  of 
immortalizing  themselves.  Following  the  gallant  remains  of  the 
flank  companies  of  the  22d  regiment  of  foot,  the  Sepoys  advanced 
with  the  greatest  alacrity,  planted  their  colours  on  the  top  of  A 
bastion,  and  it  was  supposed  that  an  equal  degree  of  ardour  oa 
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the  part  of  the  76th  and  76th  regimente  would  have  made  them 
masters  of  the  place.  Next  day,  the  men  of  these  regimente, 
when  addressed  by  General  Lake,  were  overpowered  by  shame 
and  remorse  ;  they  volunteered  to  a  man  ;  and  a  fourth 
and  last  attempt  was  made  on  the  2l8t  February, 
The  men,  marchii^  over  the  dead  bodies  of  their  com- 
panions, which  crowded  the  ditch  and  glacis,  rushed  on  with  a 
desperate  resolution,  which  would  have  overcome  any  practicable 
obstacles.  On  this,  as  on  every  former  occasion,  none  of  the  troops 
relaxed  in  their  efforts ;  and  for  two  hovirs,  until  ordered  to 
desiet,  they  persevered  at  the  breach,  or  in  climbing  up  a  high 
bastion,  which  adjoined  it.  But  as  fast  as  the  leaders  ^ot  up, 
they  were  knocked  down  with  logs  of  wood,  or  speared  by  rows 
of  pike-men  who  crowded  the  tops  of  the  parapets.  The  beeieged 
took  every  precaution,  and  used  every  effort  of  prudence  and 
resolution  ;  the  damage  done  to  the  mud  wall  by  the  shot  was 
generaUy  repaired  during  the  night,  their  guns  were  drawn  within 
the  embrasures,  to  prevent  their  being  dismounted,  and  during 
the  assaults,  particularly  ia  the  last,  pots  filled  with  combustibles, 
burning  cotton  bales  steeped  in  oil,  with  incessant  dischaif;es 
of  grape  from  the  caimon,  and  a  destructive  fire  of  small-arms 
were  poured  upon  the  British  troops,  whose  casualties  were 
very  great,  and  in  the  four  assaults  3,203  men  were  killed  and 
woundetl.  of  whom  103  were  European  officers.  The  most  atBict- 
ing  circumstance  atl«nding  these  faUures  was  the  necessity  of 
leaving  many  of  the  wounded  behind,  who  were  almost  invariably 
put  to  death  by  a  sally  of  the  garrison. 

Tlic  Mahi-atts  horse  made  their  appearance  daily,  endeavouring 
to  obstruct  the  operations  of  the  siege,  and  during  the  assaults 
afforded  considerable  assistance,  particularly  when  the  British 
cavalry  was  in  pursuit  of  Umeer  Khan.  They  occasionally 
cut  off  cattle,  foragers  and  stragglers,  and  the  foraging  parties 
of  the  besiegers  were  necessarily  so  strong,  and  obliged  to  march 
to  Kut'li  a  distance,  that  very  considerable  impediment  was  the 
ooiixcijuonce.  Besides  the  attempt  made  by  Umeer  Khan,  already 
aclvcrtiHl  to,  there  was  another  serious  but  unavailing  attack 
upon  a  convoy,  which  was  made  by  both  Holkar  and  Umeer  Khan, 
nsaisttnl  by  some  of  the  Jhat  horse.  On  both  occasions  the  convoys 
wt-re  saved  by  seasonable  reinforcements  from  the  British  camp. 
Upon  the  return  of  the  cavalry  from  the  pursuit  of  Umeer  Khan 
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in  Rohilcuud,  General  Lake  mode  two  attempts  to  surpriM 
Holkar,  in  the  second  of  which  he  was  particularly  suooeeeful^ ; 
a  thousand  of  the  Mahrattas  were  killed  ;    and  great  numbers 

of  the  horsemen,  their  spirit  being  now  completely  broken, 
quitted  their  leader  after  this  chastisement.  To  such  a  pitch 
of  alarm  had  they  now  arrived,  aad  so  completely  disheartened 
were  these  active  tcrmentors  of  Monson's  detachment,  that  they 
had  not  courage  to  fight  for  their  lives ;  not  one  of  the  British 
cavalry  was  killed  on  the  occasion.  A  few  days  after  this  event, 
three  thousand  of  the  remains  of  Kolkar's  regular  infantay 
were  intercepted  by  a  detachment  of  British  troops  under  Captain 
Boyal,  gfid  defeated  with  severe  loss. 

To  complete  Holkar's  misfortunes,  his  ally,  the  Raja  of  Bhurt- 
poor,  hoping  to  save  himself,  took  advantage  of  the  intermission 
of  the  siege,  to  testify  his  desire  of  reconciliation ;  eSering 
terms,  which,  even  after  everything  was  prepared  to  renew  the 

attack,  many  concurring  reasons  induced  the  Britioh 
in  \      authoritiee  to  accept,  although  at  the  prodigious  sacrifice 

of  leaving  a  lasting  impression  of  their  failure.  The 
Raja  of  Bhurtpoor  paid  twenty  lacks  of  rupees,  renounced  his 
alliance  with  the  enemies  of  the  British  Government,  and  his 
claims  to  advantages  secured  by  the  former  treaty  with  the 
General,  now  Lord  Lake.'  The  fortress  of  Deeg  was  to  be  restored, 
when  the  British  Government  had  reason  to  be  eeeured  of  his 
fidelity. 

The  principal  cause  which  actuated  the  British  authorities, 
in  accommodating  matters  with  the  Raja  of  Bhurtpoor,  waa  lui 
apprehended  rupture  with  Sindia.  Doulut  Bao,  several  days 
even  before  he  signed  the  treaty  of  defensive  alliance,  had  mode 

'  In  the  firat  attempt  the  clattering  of  the  steel  scabbards  worn 
by  the  cavalry  gave  the  Mahrattas  intimation  of  his  approach  ;  io 
the  second,  by  leaving  them  behind  he  got  nearer  to  their  camp  befon 
being  discovered. 

'  [The  unBuecessful  siege  of  Bhacatpur  was  General  Lake's  one 
personal  failure.  He  waa  bom  on  July  27,  1744,  and  entered  tbs 
army  before  he  was  fourteen.  He  served  in  the  Seven  Years'  War 
in  Germany,  in  the  American  War,  in  the  French  campaign  of  1793, 
and  agoinat  the  Irish  rebels  in  1798.  In  ISDl  he  became  Conmiander- 
in-Chief  in  India,  and  proceeded  to  Cawnpore,  then  a.  British  frontior 
station.  After  his  final  defeat  of  Holkoi,  he  sailed  for  England  in 
February  1807,  and  on  his  arrival  at  home  was  created  a  Viscount  ■ 
He  died  on  February  21,  1808.  (Note  on  p.  666,  Sleeman's  Eamilu, 
ed.  V.  A.  Smith,  1916.)] 
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strong  objectiona  to  the  reatorationa  granted  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  the  Rana  of  Gohud,  whom,  aa  being  long  dispossessed 
ot  all  territory,  he  affected  to  consider  as  a  prjvate  individual, 
possessing  neither  rights  nor  independence,  and  therefore  in- 
capable of  engaging  in  any  treaty ;  consequently,  it  was  unjust, 
he  argued,  to  set  up  his  antiquated  claims  as  one  of  the  inde- 
pendent Rajas  or  Jagheerdars,  and  absurd  to  pretend  that  this 
elected  Bana  could  cede  Gwalior  to  the  Company.  These 
arguments,  though  easily  combated,  were  sufHcieqtly  ingenious 
for  the  immediata  purpose  of  Sindia'a  ministers,  whose  chief  aini 
was  to  seek  cause  of  present  dispute,  trusting  to  events  for  widen- 
ing or  repairing  the  breach,  as  they  saw  occasion. 

Ainbajee  Inglia,  who  was  insincere  from  the  first  in  his  treaty 
with  the  English,  and  who  claimed  and  obtained  merit  with  his 
master  for  what  he  had  done  by  retaining  possession  of  some  of 
the  districts  in  Jagheer,  is  said  to  have  heen  the  deviser  of  this 
scheme  in  regard  to  Gohud,'  and  to  have  been  the  active  abettor 
of  Shirzee  Rao  Ghatgay  in  endeavouring  to  excite  Doulut  Rao 
to  a  union  with  Holkar.  No  Mahratta  doubts,  and  the  Governor- 
General  must  have  known,  that  Bappoojee  Sindia  and  Sewdasheo 
Bhow  Bhaskur  joined  Holkar  with  Doulut  Rao's  consent.  Whilst 
disavowed.  It  was  not  expedient  to  charge  him  with  such  an 
act  of  treacherous  hostility,  and  therefore,  in  the  event  of  their 
being  apprehended  by  General  Lake,  he  had  instructions  to 
try  them  by  a  court-martial  for  their  treason  and  desertion, 
and  to  carry  into  execution  whatever  sentence  might  be  passed. 
Kindia.  in  a  long  letter  of  frivolous  and  unjust  complaint,  which 
hiT  addressed  to  the  Governor-General  on  the  18th  October, 
1 804 ,  had  tf le  assurfuice  to  adduce  the  desertion  of  those 
olhcfix  as  one  of  his  grievances,  originating  in  his  not  having 
received  i)ecuniary  aid  from  the  English,  to  enable  him  to 
co-o[>erate  against  Holk^  ;  and  that  they  had  only  feigned  to 
jcijn  the  eiicmy  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  subsistence  for  their 

At  the  period  of  the  date  of  this  letter,  Sindia  was  on  his  march 
fnirii  Burhanpoor  towards  Malwa,  professing  an  intention  of 
p['rjce<>ding  to  his  own  capital,  Oojein,  agreeably  to  frequent 
n-i'0[iimendatioDS  from  the  British  Government.     But  under  the 

'  Oral  information  tcom  Ambajee's  son-in-law  and  others. 
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influence  of  Shiizee  Rao,  who  from  the  first  earnsBtly  promoted 
the  union  with  Hollutf,  Sindia  was  fully  bent  on  joining  tJiat 
chief,  and  in  addition  to  various  acts  of  a  hostile  natuie  against 
the  allies  of  the  British  Government,  oonunitted  a  gross  outrage 
by  attacking,  plundering,  and  detaining  Mr.  Jenkins,  the  acting 
Resident,  in  his  camp. 

A  division  of  the  British  army  under  Colonel  Martindell  in 
Buudelcund  had  been  directed  to  reinforce  the  army  at  Bhurt- 
poor,  and  had  advanced  for  that  purpose  as  tac  as  Gwalior  j 
but  on  receiving  intelligence  of  this  outrage.  Colonel  Martindell 
fell  back  on  Jhansee  to  frustrate  any  scheme  which  Sindia  might 
have  formed  of  invading  the  Company's  provinces,  which  from 
Kalpee  to  Calcutta  were  completely  exposed  ;  but  Sindia  moved 
on  gradually  to  the  northwf^d,  until  his  approach  to  the  Chumbul  - 
produced  a  strong  remonstrance  from  the  British  Resident,  to 
whom  Sindia  declared  that  he  was  unable  to  proceed  to  settle 
his  own  country  £rom  the  state  of  his  finances,  and  that  he  was 
only  marching  towards  Bhurtpoor  to  mediate  a  peace.  He 
agreed,  however,  if  assisted  by  the  British  Government  in  the  re- 
moval of  his  pecuniary  embarrassments,  to  return  to  the  aoutll- 
ward  and  act  as  they  might  desire  ;  he  also  promised  to  make 
reparation  for  the  plunder  of  the  British  Resident.  At  the  inter- 
view where  these  assurances  were  given,  the  demeanour  of  Sindia 
and  his  ministers  was  much  more  conciliatory  than  it  had  been 
for  some  time  before,  and  it  being  of  great  importance  to  preypnt 
Sindia  from  joining  the  confederacy  *t  Bhurtpoor,  the  Governor- 
General  accepted  this  promise  as  an  atonement  for  the  oubage 
on  his  representative,  and  agreed  to  advance  some  pecuniary  aid, 
provided  Sindia  would  return  and  employ  himself  in  taking  poo- 
session  of  Holkar's  unoccupied  districts  in  Malwa.  Sindia  pre- 
tended to  acquiesce,  and  retired  eight  miles  towards  Subbulgurb, ; 
but  still,  on  pretence  of  mediating,  sent  on  a  part  of  his  oavaliy 
and  all  his  Pindharees  towards  Bhurtpoor.  The  treaty,  bowover, 
was  concluded  previous  to  their  arrival ;  the  Raja  declined  an 
interview  with  Sindia's  wukeel,  and  the  troops,  joined  by  Holkar 
with  the  remains  of  his  cavalry,  returned  to  Sindia's  camp,  when 
Holkar  met  with  a  cordial  reception,  as  did  Bappoojee  Sindia  and 
Umeer  Khan.  Sindia,  in  regard  to  Holkar,  endeavoured  to  justify 
himself  to  the  British  Government,  by  telling  the  Resident  th^ 
Holkfu-,  who  had  intended  to  plunder  the  British  territories,  had. 
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at  his  request,  abandoned  that  design,  and  consented  to  his 
mediation  for  the  attainment  of  peace.' 

Lord  Lake,  in  consequence  of  this  junction,  moved  from  Bhurt- 
poor  with  his  whole  army  towards  the  camp  of  Sindia  and  Holkar, 
desiring  the  Beeident  to  quit  Sindia's  camp.  The  Resident, 
however,  waa  still  detained  on  various  pretexta,  whilst  the  two 
cliieftains,  on  Lord  Lake's  approach,  retreated  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  towards  Kotah  with  great  precipitatioq. 
Their  whole  force  consisted  of  Sve  thousand  infantry  with  one 
hundred  and  forty  guns,  twelve  thousand  Sillidar  horse,  and 
twelve  thousand  Pindharees,  From  the  advanced  state  of  the 
season,  Lord  Lake  did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  pursue  them, 
and  therefore  directed  the  army  to  take  up  positions  during  the 
inonaoon.  The  Bombay  troops  mider  General  Jones  occupied 
a  centrical  situation  at  Tonk-Rampoorah.  Colonel  Martindell's 
division  returned  to  Bundelcund  ;  a  detachment  was  placed  at 
Gohud  1  and  the  main  body  of  the  Bengal  aimy  was  stationed 
at  Agra  and  Muttra. 

Sindia  and  Holkar  repaired  to  Kotah,  and  aft«rwardB  moved 
towards  Ajimere,  Holkar  was  a  decided  advocate  for  continuing 
the  war  ;  Shirzee  Rao  was  strenuous  in  support  of  this  proposal, 
and  whilst  he  continued  to  sway  the  councils  of  his  son-in-law, 
Holkar  had  entire  influence  in  Sindia's  administration.  But  the 
violence  of  Shirzee  Bao  defeated  his  own  purposes,  anil  Holkar 
was  instrumental  in  removing  him  from  power  and  plaoing 
Ambajee  Inglia  at  the  bead  of  Sindia's  admioietration.  Holkar, 
with  Sindia's  connivance,  had  at  first  confined  Ambajee,  and 
after  exacting  from  him  a  large  sum  of  money,  on  which  the  troops 
uul»jist«d  for  some  time,  he  waa  released  and  appointed  as  has 
been  just  mentioned.  Holkar  expected  to  find  in  him  a  willing 
coadjutor,  and  from  the  reputation  of  his  wisdom  much  more 
was  hoped  tlian  from  the  rash  violence  of  Shirzee  Bao  ;  but  the 
temporizing  policy  of  Ambajee,  the  rekindling  rivalry  of  the  two 
cliieftains,  the  separation  of  their  camps,  and  above  all,  Sindia's 
conviction  of  their  impotency  to  contend  with  the  British  Oovem- 
iiiiTiit,  paved  the  way  to  a  pacification  which  had  by  that  time, 
owing  to  a  change  in  the  government,  become  the  primary  object 
of  tlio  Uritish  Cabinet. 


■  Hill's  Histor;  of  British  India. 
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Peace  wae  no  doubt  of  the  greatest  importance  to  British  India 
at  this  period,  but  the  power  of  the  Mabratta  chiefs  was  com- 
pletely broken ;  the  Peiahwa,  however  iuimioBlly  d)Bp<»ed,  had 
as  yet  acquired  no  authority,  and  the  Marquis  Welleetey,  without 
renouncing  any  advantages,  would  have  soon  been  enabled  to  eSeot 
every  airangement  for  Becuriug  a  long  if  not  a  pemument  tran- 
quillity ;  but  the  protracted  warfare  and  the  popular  clamour  in 
Kngland  against  his  administration,  arising  chiefly  from  temporary 
embartasamente  and  a  sudden  accumulation  of  debt,  began  to 
influence  the  opinions,  not  only  of  the  proprietors  and  Directors 
of  the  East  India  Company,  but  of  the  British  Minietiy.'-  The 
return  of  the  venerable  Marquis  Comwallis '  to  India  was  solicited 
by  the  highest  authorities,  as  if  the  salvation  of  that  country 
depended  on  his  presence.  He  arrived  in  Calcutta  on  the  30th 
July,  and  on  the  same  day  assumed  charge  of  the  government. 
He  showed,  almost  from  the  first  act  of  his  administration,  that 
he  disapproved  of  the  system  of  defensive  alliance  conjoined  with 
a  subsidiary  force,  and  evinced  so  great  an  eagomees  to  put  an  «ld 
'  to  the  war  with  Holkar,  and  to  accommodate  the  differences  with 
Sindia,  that,  had  the  power  of  these  chiefs  and  of  Bughoojee  not 
been  completely  broken,  it  would  probably  have  ensured  a  pro- 
longation of  hostilities,  conducted  with  all  the  energy  and  activity 
of  Mahrattas  in  success.  Lord  Comwallis  was  willing  to  overlook 
the  outrage  committed  by  Sindia  on  the  British  Resident,  to 
give  up  Gwalior  and  its  dependencies,  and  to  make  some  provision 
for  the  Bana  of  Gohud  from  the  disposable  territories  on  tbm 
Jumna.  To  Holkar  he  proposed  to  restore  the  whole  of  the  terri- 
tories conquered  from  him  during  the  war.  He  greatly  disap- 
proved of  the  treaties  of  defence  and  guarantee  entered  into  with 
the  petty  Rajas  of  Joudpoor,  Jeypoor,  Bhurtpoor,  Macherry  and 
Boondee.     As  to  the  first,  the  Baja  of  Joudpoor  having  refused 

1  [Attempts  were  made  to  impeach  the  MarquesB  Welledey,  but 
were  not  pressed.  His  merits  were  recognized  by  a  later  generation 
of  Directors,  and  a  year  before  his  death  they  erected  hie  statue  as  a 
mark  of  their  esteem,  BDd  presented  him  with  £20,000.] 

>  [Comwallis  waa  a  complete  wreck  when  he  accepted  the  am>oint- 
dentr  of  Governor- General  for  the  second  time.  '  He  was  no  longer 
the  man,'  writes  Dr.  Smith,  '  who  fifteen  years  earUer  had  sprung 
to  arms  in  order  to  defend  distant  Travancore.  He  had  come  to  regaia 
almost  the  worst  peace  aa  better  than  the  beet  war,  and  was  wiuing 
to  list  a  to  the  [feasant  words  of  admirers  who  bEuled  him  aa  ths 
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to  ratify  the  treaty  which  his  wukeel  had  made  with  Gleneral  Lake, 
of  course  no  agreement  with  that  state  existed.  With  regard  to 
the  second,  the  Raja  of  Jeypoor  had  not  fulfilled  the  coaditiocs 
of  his  agreement,  and  the  Marquis  Comwallia  at  an  early  period 
had  directed  him  to  be  informed  that  it  was  conaidered  as  dis- 
solved ;  but  the  Raja's  subsequent  conduct  had  in  a  great  degree 
retrieved  his  previous  neglect.  With  respect  to  the  other  three, 
the  Governor -General  propped,  as  an  inducement  to  their  re- 
nouncing the  alliance,  to  make  over  portions  oE  the  territory 
conquered  from  Sindia  south  of  Delhi,  and  on  the  west  of  ttie 
Jutnna,  which  river  he  intended  should  form  the  south-western 
boundary  of  the  Company's  possessions  in  that  quarter,  and  by 
this  means  exempt  the  British  Government  from  all  obligation 
to  guarantee  or  defend  the  territory  so  assigned  from  the  attack 
of  Sindia  or  any  other  potentate.  In  conformity  with  these 
sentiments,  instructions  were  forwarded  to  Lord  Lake  on  the 
19th  September  ;  but,  before  their  official  transniissiou.  Lord 
Lake,  apprised  of  the  pacific  course  of  policy  which  the  new 
Governor-General  had  determined  to  pursue,  seized  an  opportunity, 
consequent  to  Ambajee's  appointment  to  the  administration 
and  to  the  dismissal  of  Shirzee  Rao,  to  draw  proposals  from  Sindia, 
—an  important  advantage  in  most  negotiations,  but  particularly 
BO  in  the  present  case.  To  the  overtures  made  Lord  lAke  re- 
plied that  he  could  listen  to  no  propoaition  until  the  Resident 
wan  released,  a  preliminary  to  which  Sindia  now  readily  consented ; 
and  Lord  Lake,  in  anticipation  of  the  wishes  of  the  Govemor- 
C'l'iioral,  had  submitted,  previously  to  the  receipt  of  his  instruo- 
tiouH,  a  plan  for  the  adjustment  of  differences  with  Sindia.  In 
consequence  of  this  favourable  stato  of  affairs,  and  the  evils  he 
conceived  likely  to  result  from  abandoning  the  connexion  with 
the  petty  states  and  permitting  the  Mahrattas  to  regain  a  footing 
in  tlio  northemprovincee,  he  delayed  acting  upon  the  instructions, 
an<l  re|>rescnted  the  reasons  by  which  he  was  guided. 

Before  this  representation  was  received,  the  mortal  illness  of 
the  Marquis  Comwallis  had  rendered  him  incapable  of  attending 

to  public  business ;    and  at  his  death,  which  happened 
(Oct.  6.)  on  the  Sth  October,  the  charge  of  the  British  Government 

in  India  devolved  on  the  senior  member  of  the  Bengal 

I icil.  Kir  George  Barlow,* 

'  LLurd  Comwallis  died  at  Ohazlpur.     His  succeasor.  Sir  George 
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In  the  metuitime  Holkar,  perceiving  the  ch&nge  of  politics  on  the 
part  of  Sindia,  and  that  he  had  nothing  to  hope  from  him  whilst 
his  own  fortunee  were  so  low,  quitted  Ajimere  early  in  the  month 
of  Septemher,  and,  with  about  twelve  thousand  horse,  two  or 
three  thousand  infantry  and  thirty  guna,  took  the  toabd  of  the 
Punjab,  giving  out  that  be  expected  to  be  joined  by  the  Beiks 
and  the  Afghans.  Two  divisions  of  the  British  army,  the  one 
under  General  Jones  from  Rampoorah,  and  the  other  under 
Colonel  Ball  in  the  Bewaree  hills,  made  ineffectual  attempts  to 
intercept  him  ;  on  which  Lord  Lake,  having  posted  divisions  to 
prevent  his  getting  back,  set  out  in  pursuit  of  him  witii  five  regi- 
ments of  cavalry  and  four  battalions  of  infantry. 

These  operations  did  not  obstruct  the  arrangements  with  Sindis, 
which,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Lord  Lake,  were  con- 
cluded by  a  new  treaty  on  the  22d  November ;  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Malcolm  being  the  agent  on  the  part  of  the  Company, 
and  Moonshee  Kavil  Nyne  on  that  of  Sindia. 

The  treaty  of  Surjee  Anjengaom  was  to  remain  in  full  f ome^ 
excepting  in  such  parts  as  might  be  ^tered  by  the  present  arruige- 
mente.  The  subsisting  engagement  between  the  British  Qovem- 
ment  and  the  Bana  of  Gohud  being  inconvenient,  or,  as  was 
declared,  the  Kana  being  found  totally  unfit  for  the  exercise  of 
sovereign  authority,  the  agreement  was  dissolved,  and  the  fortreaa 
of  Gwahor  with  the  Gohud  territory  were  restored  to  Sindia. 
It  was,  however,  stipulated,  that  an  establishnient  should  be 
provided  for  the  Rana  by  the  British  Government  i  and  in  order 
to  remunerate  them  for  the  expense  of  supporting  it,  Sindia  on 
his  port  agreed  to  relinquish  the  pensions  of  fifteen  laoks  of  rupeef^ 
granted  to  certain  officers  in  his  service,  and  to  resign  his  enam 
districts  of  Dholpoor-Baree  and  Baj-Kerrah,  which  were  reserved 
to  him  by  the  treaty  of  Surjee  Anjengaom.  The  river  Chumbul, 
from  Kotah  on  the  west  to  the  extremity  of  the  Gohud  teiritoiy 
on  the  east,  was  declared  the  boundary  of  the  two  states,  and  in 
Barlow,  has  been  justly  described  as  '  the  meanest  of  the  Govenuxs- 
General.'  '  His  narrownesa  of  view  was  made  the  more  daageiMil 
by  the  extreme  peraonaJ  dielike  which  he  inspired.'  He  was  nuxa 
active  than  Lord  Comwallia  in  reversing  the  MexquesB  Welled^^ 
policy  in  Upper  India,  in  pursuance  of  which  policy  ho  broke  faith 
with  Jaipur,  and  bound  the  British  Government  in  India  not  to  maka 
any  arrangement  with  the  Bajpilt  States  for  theii  protection  »fl»*""* 
MarJitha  oppression.  Lord  Lake  protested  in  vain,  and  finding  haoonld 
make  no  impreeaion  resigned  his  political  powers  and  retired  to  BarapCb] 
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consideration  of  the  benefits  derived  by  the  Company  trom  this 
line  of  deniarcation  it  was  agreed  to  allow  Sindia  personally  an 
annual  pension  of  tour  lacks  of  rupees,  and  to  assign  Jagheers  to 
his  wife  and  daughter ;  the  former  to  have  two  lacks,  and  the 
latter  one  tack  of  rupees  annually,  within  the  territory  of  the 
Company.  The  two  small  districts  of  Bhadek  and  Sooseporar^ 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna  and  south  of  the  Chumbul,  being 
necessary  to  the  greater  security  of  the  Company's  frontier,  were 
made  over  to  them.  Sindia  renounced  all  claim  to  tribute  from 
theBajaof  Boondee,  or  from  any  other  state  north  of  the  Chumbul 
and  to  the  eastward  of  Kotah.  The  British  Government  engaged 
to  enter  into  no  treaties  with  the  Bana  of  Oudepoor,  the  Rajas 
of  Joudpoor,  Kotah,  and  other  chiefs,  the  tributaries  of  Sindia  in 
Malwa,  Marwar,  and  Mewar  ;  nor  to  interfere  with  the  arrango- 
ments  Sindia  might  make  with  them.  In  the  event  of  peace  with 
Holkar,  the  British  Government  engaged  that  they  should  not 
desire  the  restoration  of  such  of  the  districts  of  Holkor,  between 
the  Taptee  and  Chumbul,  as  Sindia  had  taken,  or  interfere  in  any 
manner  with  their  arrangements,  wars,  or  disputos.  The  losses, 
public  and  private,  sustained  by  the  British  Residency,  were  to  be 
made  good  ;  and  as  it  was  notorious  that  Shirzee  Rao  Ghatgay 
was  the  instigator  of  this  outrage,  and  that  he  had  always  acted 
with  the  most  virulent  hostility  to  the  British  Government, 
Sindia  agreed  never  to  admit  him  into  his  councib.^  The  negotia- 
tion of  this  treaty  did  not  obstruct  the  active  pursuit  of  Holkar  ; 
Lord  Lake,  joined  by  reinforcements  as  he  advanced,  followed  him 
into  the  Punjab  with  unremitting  perseverance.  Jeswunt  Rao, 
if  ho  entered  the  territory  of  the  Seiks  in  any  expectation  of 
as.si^tance  from  them,  was  totaUy  disappointed;  but,  whilst  they 
preserved  a  strict  neutrabty,  they  were  also  anxious  to  become 
modiaturs  for  Hotkar.  whose  hopes  of  resisting  the  British  power 
wero  now  coniplet«ly  crushed.  Driven  at  length  to  extreme 
distress,  he  sent  agents  to  Lord  Lake's  camp  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ueahp^to  sue  for  peace;  and  as  the  instructions  of  thelateGovemor- 

'  [Tliis  oxcluBion  of  Sarjl  Rao  Ghatge  was  subsequently  waived; 
iinil  on  Koliruary  9.  1809.  Daulat  Rao  Sindia  met  him  on  his  return 
tn  Siniliii'M  camp.  Sarji  Rao  completely  re-established  his  influence, 
iiTiil  u'lu  formally  appointed  chief  Hiniater  on  February  23,  1809 
u'lijc'li  ii'ixition  he  enjoyed  until  his  death  a  few  months  later 
(HroiiL'liIon./.pH^n/nHna  Afahrafta  Camp,  Constable  lSft2,  pp.  44,  BO.)] 

'    [  J'lio  KiAt  (tlie  Hypliasis  of  the  Greeks)  is  one  of  the  five  rivers  of 
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General  remained  in  force,  under  the  authority  of  Sir  George 
Barlow,  it  may  bo  imagined  that  the  negotiation  of  a  txeat? 
which  restored  conquered  territories,  to  which  Holkar  had  for- 
feited his  right,  even  had  he  been  the  legitimate  repreeentative 
of  his  family,  was  very  soon  concluded.  Holkar  renounced  all 
right  to  Tonk-Rampoorah,  Boondee  and  all  other  places  north  of 
the  Boondee  hills,  all  claims  on  the  province  of  Bundelound,  and 
on  the  British  Government  and  its  allies:  he  engaged  never  to 
entertain  Europeans  in  his  service,  and  never  to  admit  Shiraee 
Rao  Ghatgay  into  hia  councils  or  emploj^ment ;  he  also  became 
bound  to  return  to  Malwa  by  a  prescribed  route.  The  British 
Government  engaged  to  have  no  interference  with  the  posse^ons 
of  Holkar  south  of  the  Chumbul ;  to  restete  the  iorte  and  districts 
of  the  family  in  the  Deccan,  excepting  Chandore  and  its  depen- 
dencies,  and  the  districts  of  Amber  and  Sewgaom  ;  but,  in  case 
of  Hotkar's  evincing  amicable  and  peaceful  intentions  towards  the 
British  Government,  Chandore,  Amber,  and  Sewgaom  were  to  be 
restored,  and  the  district  of  Koonch,  in  Bundelcund,  wae  to  be 
given  in  Jagheer  to  his  daughter ;   the  former  in  eighteen 

oa\'  ■^o"'^  *'i'i  'li^  latter  in  two  years,  from  the  24th 
'     December,  1805,  the  day  on  which  the  treaty  was  dated- 

A.D.  1806. — Sir  George  Barlow,  in  whom  the  power  of  OOQ- 
flrming  treaties  on  the  part  of  the  British  Govemm^it  now  rested, 
made  an  alteration  in  this  treaty,  as  well  as  in  that  concluded  witil 
Sindia.  Sir  George  Barlow  conceived  that  the  reasons  adduced 
by  Lord  Lake  for  continuing  the  connexions  with  the  petty  states 
north  of  the  Chumbul  were  outweighed  by  the  pohtical  advantage 
of  their  dissolution.  Lord  Lake  maintained  that  the  alliance  of 
these  petty  states  interposed  a  strong  barrier  against  the  future 
encroachments  of  the  Mahrattaa ;  and  that,  at  all  events,  the 
honour  of  the  British  Government  was  pledged  to  respect  its 
engagements,  until  the  treaties  were  infringed  or  renounced  by 
the  states  in  question.  Sir  George  Barlow  contended  that  the 
security  of  the  British  Government  depended  either  on  its  con- 
trolling all  the  states  of  India,  or  on  leaving  them  to  the  wais  and 
disputes  which  were  sure  to  arise  if  left  to  themselves ;  and  that 

the  Panjab.  Rising  on  the  Bouthem  face  of  the  Bohtang  pass  In 
Kulu,  it  traverses  Mandi  State,  flows  through  the  Kangra  Diatiiet, 
and  after  a  total  course  of  290  miles  joins  the  Sutlej  at  the  aauHbi- 
western  boundary  of  Kapurthala  State.     (/.<?.,  1907,  vii.  138.)] 
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if  the  British  Government  renounced  ite  claims  to  the  territory  in 
which  any  petty  state  was  aituated,  all  obligation  to  protect  it 
was  dissolved.  It  is  not  clear,  in  the  circumstances  then  eziBting, 
in  what  manner  Sir  George  Barlow  meant  to  apply  this  latt«r 
argument,  excepting  to  the  Raja  of  Boondee  ;  but  with  respect 
to  the  former  observation,  as  far  as  regarded  the  oontentione  of 
those  states.  Lord  Lake  had  before  expressed  his  opinion  that, 
if  left  to  themselves,  they  would  quarrel  with  each  other,  call  in 
the  aid  of  the  native  powers  in  their  vicinity,  and  large  arnues  of 
irregulars  would  be  contending  upon  the  frontier  of  the  most 
fertile  provinces  of  the  British  Government,  against  whose  eventual 
excesses  there  would  be  no  well-grounded  security,  but  a  military 
force  in  a  constant  state  of  preparation.  Had  his  Lordship's  life 
been  extended  to  the  terni  which  might  have  been  reasonably 
hojied,  he  would  not  only  have  seen  his  prediction  verified,  but 
that  a  military  force,  acting  on  the  defensive,  afforded  no  certain 
security  against  the  incursions  of  swarms  of  brigands  which  were 
thus  nourished. 

Agreeably  to  the  system  of  policy  he  had  determined  upon,  Sir 
George  Barlow  annexed  declMatory  articles  to  the  treaties  con- 
cluded with  Sindia  and  Holkar,  explaining  away  any  obligation 
which  by  the  treaty  with  the  former  might  be  inferred,  of  pro- 
tecting tlie  petty  states  north  of  the  Chumbul,  from  Kotah  to  the 
Jumna,  and  restoring  to  the  latter  Tonk-Rampoorah  and  all  the 
territory  north  of  the  Boondee  hills  ;  thus  abandoning  to  his 
fate  the  Raja  of  Boondee,  who  on  his  part  had  maintained  the 
alliance  with  honour  and  generosity. 

Lor<.l  Cornwallis,  disapproving  of  the  system  of  aUiancee,  had, 
as  already  mentioned,  taken  advantage  of  a  failure  in  his  engage- 
iiicnt  on  the  part  of  the  Raja  of  Jeypoor,  to  direct  that  alliance 
to  be  considered  as  dissolved  ;  but  Lord  Lake  had  prevailed  upon 
Lord  Cornwallis  to  suspend  this  dissolution;  because  at  that 
pcriiid  ilic  Raja  liad  it  greatly  in  his  power  to  assist  or  incom- 
iiiLHlf;  itie  British  army  ;  and  froiu  that  time  he  had  performed 
su<'h  csiwiitial  service  as  to  render  liimself  obnoxious  both  to 
SiiKlia  and  Hollcar  ;  to  whose  vengeance  he  became  exposed, 
should  tiio  British  Government  withdraw  its  protection.  Not- 
w  ilh.-itau<iiug  these  claims,  and  the  earnest  recommendation  of 
Lord  Laki.',  ISir  George  Barlow  obstinately  adhered  to  hie  det«r- 
iiiination,  and  declared  the  alliance  at  an  end.     This  declaration, 
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it  may  be  observed,  did  not  take  place  until  Bubsequent  to  the 
treaties  with  Holkar  and  Sindia ;  so  that  without  i^f ringing  its 
engagements  with  them,  the  Britiab  Govenunent  waa  still  at 
liberty  to  extend  its  protection  to  Jeypoor  if  it  should  see  fit. 

The  engagements  with  the  Rajas  of  Bhurtpoor  and  Uaoherry, 
though  their  dissolution  was  much  desired  by  the  Qovemor- 
General,  remained  in  force. 

The  treaty  of  Deogaom  concluded  with  Rughoojee  Bhooslay, 
ITth  December,  1803,  also  continued  in  force;  but  by  an.  engage- 
ment dated  21th  August,  1806,  Patwa  and  Sumbulpore  were 
restored  to  him. 

By  the  definitive  treaty  with  Sindia,  it  became  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  Rana  of  Gohud  ;  and  the  distriote  of  Dhoipoor- 
Baree  and  Raj-kerrah  were  assigned  for  that  purpose. 

A  definitive  treaty  of  general  defensive  alliance  bad  been  con- 
cluded witi)  the  Gaekwar  21st  April,  1805,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
solidating the  stipulations  contained  in  three  preceding  agree- 
ments, drawn  up  in  March,  June,  and  July,  1802,  and  m«lring 
some  additions  and  alterations  which  were  deemed  expedient. 
The  Gaekwar  had  previously  received  a  subsidiary  force  of  two 
thousand  men,  and  he  now  engaged  to  maintain  three  thousand 
infantry  and  a  company  of  artillery,  which  were  to  be  stattoned 
within  his  territory,  but  only  employed  on  occasions  of  sonte  im- 
portance. Districts  yielding  rupees  11,70,000'  wwe  assigned  for 
their  support.     The  districts  of  Ohourassy,  Chiokly,  ttod  Kairo,* 


Viz.  Dholka      . 

.     B.  4,60,000 

Neriad      . 

1.76.000 

Beejapoor 

1,30,000 

Mahtur     . 

1,30,000 

Moondah  . 

1.10.000 

Tuppa  of  Kurree 

26,000 

Kheemkatodra . 

60,000 

Wurat  on  Kattywar 

1,00,000 

B.  11,70,000 
a  [For  Chourasiy  see  page  321,  ante.  Chikhli  (Chiokly)  is  now  tb« 
eastern  tdluka  of  Surat  District,  containing  an  area  of  lOS  sqaaie 
milea.  The  ceded  territory  in  Eaira  conaiated  of  Kaira  town  and 
fort,  Nadiad,  Matar,  and  Mahudha.  In  1817  the  Oaekwir  o«dnd 
MehmadabSd,  AlTna.,  Thasra.  Antroli  and  half  the  town  and  district 
of  Petlad,  while  Kapadvanj  and  Bhalaj  were  received  in  ezohaaM 
for  a  district  in  north  Oujarat,  Thus  the  modem  Kaira  Distriot  ia 
composed  of  lands  partly  acquired  from  the  Peshwa  in  1802  by  ttie. 
Treaty  of  Baaaein  and  partly  tranaferrod  by  the  Gaekwar  of  Baroda 
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together  with  the  Gaekwar's  share  of  the  Chouth  of  Surat,  were  ' 
ceded  to  the  Company.  The  British  Government  having  advanced 
or  become  Becurity  on  account  of  the  Gaekwar'a  government  to 
aearly  forty-one  and  a  half  lacks  of  rupees,  the 
i  of  districts  yielding  nearly  fourteen  lacks  annually  was 
appropriated  for  liquidating  this  debt  The  Gaekwar  agreed  to 
submit  the  examination  and  adjustment  of  the  outstanding  ac- 
counts and  debts,  between  him  and  the  Feiahwa,  to  the  British 
Oovenmient ;  to  receive  no  European  into  his  service,  and  to 
commit  no  act  of  aggreeaion  against  any  other  power  without 
the  acquiescence  of  the  British  Government. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  the  principal  articles  of  the  treaty  of 
Baroda,  concluded  by  Major  Walker  on  the  part  of  the  Company, 
and  intended  to  render  the  engagements  with  the  Oaekwar  stato 
consonant  to  those  of  the  treaty  of  Baseein.' 

in  1803  and  1817.  Tranafera  of  villages  took  plitoe  between  the 
Ahmadabad  and  Kaira  Districts  prior. to  1S33,  m  which  year  the 
two  districta  were  finally  separated  and  Kaira  aaaumed  its  present  form. 
{!.(/.  Bom.,  1909,  i.  270-1.)] 

'  Authorities  as  in  the  preceding. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 

FROM  A.D.    1806  TO  A.D.    1814. 

A.D.  1806. — In  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  brou^t  to  a 
close  the  detail  of  those  important  erente  in  Mahratta  history 
which  immediately  followed  the  treaty  of  Bassein.  It  now 
becomes  requisite  to  survey  the  condition  of  the  Mahratta  atatea, 
before  and  at  the  conclusion  of  those  orrangetnente  with  the  Britiah 
Government,  to  review  briefly  the  policy  which  actuated  OuA 
Govemnient,  and  to  explain  the  effeota  resulting  from  it  on  the 
various  Mahratta  states.  It  will  then  only  remain  to  detail  ibe 
principal  causes  which  led  to  the  last  great  revolution  and  entirely 
subverted  the  dominion  of  the  Peishwas. 

The  treaty  of  Salbye,  by  which  Mahadajee  Sindia  was  acknow- 
ledged by  the  British  Government  as  head  of  an  independent 
state,  and  the  policy  of  Warren  Hastings,  whiob  permitted  him 
to  extend  hia  power  on  the  side  of  Hindoostan,  had  a  great  effect 
in  weakening  the  power  of  the  Feishwa  and  in  haatening  the 
decline  of  the  Mahrattas,  by  dissolving  that  community  of 
interests  which  was  the  mainspring  of  their  union.  Previonsly, 
however,  to  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  if  we  except  the  engagemflata 
entered  into  by  the  Gaekwar  with  the  English,  the  viflibla 
changes  in  the  Mahratta  government  were  wrought  by  domeetia 
feuds,  originating  in  the  intrigues  of  some  of  ita  prino^al 
members  ;  first,  of  Nana  Fumuwees  and  Sindia  to  supplant  eaoh 
other ;  next,  of  Bajee  Rao  to  overturn  the  power  of  both ;  and 
finally,  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  Sindia  and  Holkar,  to  obtain  by 
force  a  control  over  the  Bramin  court,  similar  to  that  whiob  tbe 
Peishwas  had  established  by  policy  over  the  head  of  the  empin^ 

By  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  and  the  subsequent  treaties  on  the 
port  of  Bughoojee  Bhonslay,  Sindia  and  Holkar,  with  the  Britiah 
Government,  a  still  greater  and  far  more  obvious  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  condition  of  the  Mahrattas  than  that  which  n 
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from  the  treaty  of  Saibye.  The  Peiahwa  had  ceded  a  large  tract 
of  country  ;  he  wob  controlled  in  his  foreign  relations,  and  upheld 
in  his  musnud  by  a  British  force.  The  territories  of  the  other 
Mahratta  chiefa  had  been  dismenibered ;  the  Moghul  Emperor 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  their  great  rival ;  and  they  sat  down 
exhausted  and  dismayed,  sensible  of  some  of  their  errors  when  too 
late  ;  but  with  no  plan,  or  even  sentiment  of  union,  except  hatred 
to  that  nation  by  which  they  bad  been  subdued. 

The  inconsistencies  observable  in  the  British  pohcy  were  pro- 
duced by  the  different  views  entertained  by  successive  Govemore- 
Genoral,  each  influenced  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  opinions  in 
Kngland.  Lord  Comwallis,  before  the  close  of  his  firat  adminis- 
tration, pereeived  the  necessity  of  some  measures  of  precaution  to 
secure  the  territories  of  the  Company,  and  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
India.  He  hoped  tfiat  the  native  powers  would  become  sensible 
of  the  integrity  and  advantage  of  the  plan  he  suggested  for  en- 
suring a  common  aUiance,  and  that  they  would  embrace  it  with 
the  same  candour  with  which  it  was  proposed  ;  but  he  failed  in 
completing  the  treaties  of  general  guarantee,  which  he  had 
contemplated  as  a  remedy  for  the  evils  with  which  the  country 
was  threatened. 

The  ^f  arquis  VVellesley,  looking  equally  to  the  security  of  British 
India  from  foreign  invasion  and  from  ware  with  the  native 
powers,  believed  that  such  security  was  only  attainable  by  estab- 
lishing an  ascendancy  in  the  councils  of  the  native  states,  so  as 
to  l>o  able  to  direct  their  resources  to  their  own  advantage  and 
to  that  of  the  Uritieh  nation  ;  hence,  his  policy  tended  to  the  con- 
trol of  all  the  native  powers,  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  gulf  of 
Kutch,  and  from  Kutch  to  the  Sewalick  mountains.  How  far 
and  with  what  success  he  carried  his  measures  into  effect,  has 
bm-n  detailed.  His  extensive  plans,  the  effect  which  their  prose- 
cution had  upon  the  conunereial  intereet«  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and  the  obstacles  he  encountered,  alarmed  the  authori- 
ties at  home  :  some  of  whom,  doubting  the  justice  of  the  measures 
IHirHuud  and  dreading  a  rapid  extension  of  dominion,  were 
<li'sirous  of  at  least  impeding  the  conquest  of  all  India ;  and  others, 
whosf  vifws  oxtonded  little  further  than  the  obvious  increase  of 
ili'bt  and  the  irregularity  of  furnishing  the  Company's  investments, 
.siiiiglit  a  cliange  of  policy,  as  essential  to  prevent  or  repair  these 
u|ipiiri<nt  evils.     The  Marquis  Comwallis  was  accordingly,  aa  we 
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have  seen,  again  aent  out,  and  an  instant  atop  was  put  (o  the 
system  of  defensive  alliances.  His  successor,  Sir  George  B^ow, 
inflexibly  pursued  the  same  line  of  pohcy,  without  legard  to  variovB 
circumstances,  which  he  considered  unimportant  in  attaining  a 
general  end  ;  but  bis  measures  were  as  short-sighted  and  con- 
tracted as  they  were  selfish  and  indiscriminating. 

The  Nizam,  the  Peiahwa,  and  the  Gaekwar  were  already 
bound  by  the  defensive  and  aubsidiary  alliHnces  of  the  Marquis 
Wellesley  ;  but  British  protection  was  withdrawn  from  Uie  petty 
atates  in  Hindoostan,  excepting  the  Rajas  of  BhurtpOOt  and 
Macherry.  Rughoojee  Bhonalay,  Sindia,  and  Holkar  were  eaoli 
left  in  posaeasion  of  considerable  tracts  of  territory :  but  under 
their  management,  the  net  revenues  of  eaoh  state,  after  deducting 
Knama  and  Jagheers,  did  not  exceed  sixty  lacks  of  rupees ;  that 
of  Rughoojee  Bhonalay  was  considerably  less,  but  hia  militaiy 
followers  were  fewer  and  of  an  inferior  description,  The  treatiea 
with  these  three  states  were  mere  instrumeata  of  genraal  aiqity : 
their  intercourse  was  completely  unrestrained,  and  no  contiol, 
except  in  relation  to  the  allies  of  the  British  Governinrait,  was  to  be 
exercised  over  them.  Plausible  reasons  wot©  not  wantiDg  ioc 
supposing  that  the  whole  paoiflcatioa  was  wise  and  poUtie. 
The  progreaa  of  conquest  was  at  least  impeded ;  a  considerable 
territory,  pretty  equally  balanced,  remained  to  each  of  Uie  ohieb ;  ' 
sod  it  was  expected  that  their  domestic  wars,  the  plunder  of  their 
neighboura,  and  the  fear  of  losing  what  they  poasesaed,  would 
deter  them  from  hostile  proceedings  against  the  British  Govern- 
ment. Id  the  armiea  which  they  maintained,  a  portion  of  the 
unemployed  soldiery,  numbers  of  whom  were  entertained  in  the 
British  service  during  the  war  and  discharged  from  it  inunediately 
afterwards,  would  still  obtain  a  livelihood  ;  and  it  was  even  hoped 
that  these  chiefs  would  find  it  their  interest  to  estab]iah  order 
in  their  revenue  collections,  gradually  to  reduce  their  nuUtaiy 
establishments,  and  turn  their  attention  to  cultivate  the  arts  of 
peace.  Until  these  desirable  reforms  could  be  effected,  tiia 
vigilance  of  the  British  Government  and  the  power  of  its  allies 
would,  it  was  supposed,  be  quite  sufficient  to  quell  diaordors  or 
inroada  occasioned  by  the  plundering  hordes,  which  after  evtiry 
war  in  India  distiub  the  general  tranquiUity. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  work  to  enlarge  on  thia  subjeot^  it  iB 
sufScient  to  state  the  pohcy  entbraced,  and  the  ends  expected  by 
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the  British  Government ;  but  the  ooDsequences,  as  they  tended  to 
hasten  the  decline  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  the  leading  events 
antecedent  to  their  fall,  it  ia  our  province  to  eicplain- 

When  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar  returned  from  Hindoostan,  he 
intimated  to  Iiis  army  his  intention  of  discharging  about  twenty 
thousand  of  his  horse,  cliiefly  Deccannees  * ;  but  large  arrears  being 
due  to  tliem,  which  Hulkar  could  not  immediately  pay,  they  placed 
him  in  Dfiuma,  when  he  gave  them  his  nephew,  Khundee  Rao,  as 
a  pledge  that  their  demands  should  be  satisfied-  The  advantage 
of  having  tlie  admitted  head  of  the  Holkar  family  in  their  custody 
was  not  overlooked  by  a  turbulent  soldiery,  already  disaffected 
and  mutinous  ;  they  immediately  hoisted  the  standard  of  KbuD- 
dee  Rao,  declared  him  the  only  legal  representative,  and  refused 
obedience  to  Jeswunt  Rao.  But  the  overawing  power  of  the 
infantry,  and  the  payment  of  their  arreare,  to  defray  which 
Holkar  exacted  a  large  sum  from  the  Raja  of  Jeypoor,'  had  an 
immediate  effect  in  quashing  the  sedition. 

But  the  innocent  instrument  of  the  mutineers  fell  a  sacrifice 
to  his  enraged  uncle,  who  secretly  put  him  to  death  ;  and  the 
ferocious  jealousy  of  Jeswunt  Rao.  once  roused,  could  not  be 
allayed  until  he  had  also  decreed  the  death  of  his  brother,  Khasaee 
Rao,  who  was  in  like  manner  privately  murdered. 

A.D,  1807> — Those  atrocious  deeds  were  the  forerunner  of  a 
state  of  iasanity,  which  was  further  evinced  by  extraordinary 
inilitury  preparations,  carried  on  with  an  ardour  and  violence  pro- 
|>ortionat«  to  the  derangement  of  his  intellect ;  until  at  last,  in 
18US,  Wvi  extravagant  conduct  led  to  his  being  put  under  restraint  ; 
ill  wliictt  state  lie  continued  in  his  camp  for  the  space  of  three 
years  until  the  20th  October,  1811,  when  his  miserable  eidstence 
tcririiiialcd. 

I  Sir  John  Mulcolm.  Bappoo  Kanhoo,  one  of  my  authoritiea,  who 
was  with  Holkar  at  the  time,  says,  '  there  were  no  words  with  the 
Mu}]ruttaa,'  and  thst  the  subsequent  mutiny  was  ocoasioiied  entirely 
by  the  I'atans.  Bappoo  Kanhoo,  to  whose  authority  I  have  he[« 
ri'fi'rrod  for  the  second  time,  is  a  respectable  old  Bramin  soldier,  who 
wnn  the  iitaunch  adherent  and  devoted  friend  of  Chitoot  Sing.  He 
M'liH  (•[n[>luyed  in  all  liia  negotiations,  and  shared  in  moat  of  the  vjcisat' 
liirlun  of  his  remarkable  life.  Bappoo  Kanhoo  was  found  imprisoned 
in  cino  of  the  hjll-forte,  taken  by  the  British  troops  in  181B,  and,  on 
hi-iii^  roanund,  joined  the  Raja  of  Batara,  at  whose  court  he  now 
roHJdoH.  The  history  of  his  own  times,  written  at  my  request,  is  lodged 
with  llio  l^iterary  Society  of  Bombay. 

'   Ilappoo  Kordioo. 
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The  chief  feature  of  Jeewunt  Rao  Holkar's  ohaFaoter  was  that 
hardy  spirit  of  energy  and  en.t«rprise  which,  though  like  that  Ot 
his  countrymen  boundless  in  success,  was  alao  not  to  be  disoour- 
aged  by  trying  reveraea.  He  was  likewise  bett«r  educated  than 
Mahrattas  in  general,  and  oould  write  both  the  Persia  language 
and  his  own  :  his  manner  was  frank  and  could  be  oourteous,  and 
he  was  distinguished  by  a  species  of  coarse  wit  very  attnMtive  to 
the  Indian  soldiery.  He  had  few  other  commendable  quaJitiee ; 
for  although  sometimes  capriciously  lavish,  he  was  rapacious, 
unfeeling,  and  cruel,  and  hia  disposition  was  overbearing,  jealous, 
and  violent.  In  person,  his  stature  was  low,  but  he  was  of  a  veiy  ' 
active,  strong  make ;  though  his  complexion  was  dark,  and  he  bad 
lost  an  eye  by  the  accidental  bursting  of  a  matchlock,  the  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance  was  not  disagreeable,  and  bespoke  some- 
thing of  droll  humour  as  well  as  of  manly  boldness. 

When  Holkar  returned  from  the  Punjab,  after  signing  the  treaty 
with  Lord  Lake,  the  Kajas  of  Joypoor  and  Joudpoor  were  at  war 
on  account  of  a  princess  of  Oudepoor,  for  whose  hand  both  were 
pretenders.  Each  party  solicited  aid  from  Sindia  and 
Holkar ;  Sindia  sent  them  Shirzee  Bao  Qbatgay  and 
Bappoo  Sindia,  with  16,000  horse  ;  and  Holker  allowed 
Umeer  Khan  to  join  the  Baja  of  Jeypoor  with  his  Patans.  This 
Raja  was  for  a  time  successful,  until  Umoer  Khan  left  him,  com- 
menced plundering  the  Jeypoor  and  Joudpoor  districts  indiscrimi- 
nately ;  then  changing  sides,  reversed  the  probable  issue  of  the 
contest  by  joining  the  Raja  of  Joudpoor.  At  last,  interposing 
between  thorn,  he  put  an  end  to  the  contost  by  horrible  deeds  ot 
treacherous  assassination.' 

When  Holkar's  state  of  mind  rendered  it  necessary  to  place  him 
under  restraint,  Umeer  Khan  was  just  disengaged  from  his  Rajpoot 
warfare,  and  proceeded  with  all  speed  to  Rampoorah.  It  was 
there  settled  that  the  government  should  be  administered  by  a 
regency  controlled  by  Umeer  Khan,  but  under  the  nominal 
authority  of  Toolsee  Bye,  the  favourite  niistress  of  Jeewuat  Bao, 
a  woman  of  profligate  habits  and  of  most  vindictive  disposition, 
totally  unfit  for  high  station  or  the  exercise  of  the  power  with 
which  she  was  vested.  On  the  death  of  Jeswunt  Bao,  she  adopted 
Mulhar  Rao  Holkar,  a  boy  of  four  years  old,  the  son  of  Jeewunt 


A.D. 


>  See  Malcolm's  Central  India. 
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Rao  by  another  concubine,  and  in  bis  name  continued  to  govern. 
Umeer  Kiian  was  soon  recaUed  to  Bajpootana  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  own  views,  which  were  solely  bent  upon  the  extension  of 
predatory  power  for  the  iqterest  of  himself  and  his  ferocious  band 
of  Patans ;  over  whom  he  maintained  an  authority  by  superior 
art.  but  in  whose  hands  he  was  sometimee  a  mere  instrument. 
When  it  suited  his  views  of  plunder,  Umeer  Khan  Bometimes 
advanced  claims  in  Holkar's  narne,  but  those  claims  were  not 
pressed,  where  the  consequences  might  involve  the  state  of  Holkar 
with  the  British  Government.  At  hia  departure  front  Rampoorah, 
he  caused  a  Jagheer  to  be  conferred  on  hia  relation  GhufEoor  Khan, 
wliom  he  left  as  his  agent  and  director  with  Toolsee  Bye. 

The  conduct  of  the  administration  was  worthy  of  such  a  regency; 
there  was  no  regular  collection  of  revenue,  the  government  had 
not  the  power  of  reducing  it«  army,  and  the  finances  of  the  state, 
even  under  the  most  skilful  management,  were  inadequate  to  the 
support  of  the  establishments.  Bodies  of  troops,  under  various 
commanders,  were  therefore  sent  to  collect  or  extort  subsistence 
from  the  provinces,  without  much  regard  to  the  rights  of  neigh- 
bouring Btaten  :  many  of  them  became  disobedient  ;  one  body  of 
Holkar's  troops  under  Mohummud  Ally  Khan  Bungush  went  into 
relx'llionat  a  very  early  period,  plundered  the  districts  inCandeish, 
and  would  have  forced  their  way  through  the  Nizam's  territory 
into  Holkar's  district  of  Amber,  but  the  subsidiary  forces  of  Foona 
und  Hyderabad  were  called  out  to  oppose  them,  when  the  rebels 
were  (li.sporsed,  and  Bungush  was  sent  as  a  state  prisoner  to  the 
tort  of  Bombay. 

The  government,  if  such  it  may  be  designated,  of  Holkar  was 
alt<'rnat4.'ly  swayed  by  two  factions,  the  Mahrattas  and  the 
1'iitim.s,  who  wi^ro  constantly  intriguing  against  each  other,  and 
nothing  coukl  exceed  the  state  of  anarchy  which  prevailed  through- 
out the  coiuitry.'  At  the  court,  bribery,  executions,  and  murders  ; 
in  the  provinces,  violence,  rapine,  and  bloodshed. 

A.D.  1809. — Sindia's  territory  was  nearly  as  much  disturbed 

>  [Droughton  records  one  of  these  disturbancea  in  May  1809. 
Aiiilr  Kliun  soizod  Malhiir  Rao  Hotkar  and  his  principal  rninist^rs, 
u'ht^rcupon  the  regular  infantry  pretended  to  mutiny  and  trained  their 
piiiiB  on  ihe  mnin  army.  About  July  1809  there  was  an  attempt 
ii>  iiKiOHHiniite  Holkar,  and  in  September  a  further  attempt  to  poison 
hiH  wife  >md  child.  (£.«M«r>  Irmn  a  Mahralta  Camp,  Constable,  1892, 
pj..    104,  2(I4.)1 
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as  that  of  Holkar.  His  military  establishment  far  ezoeeded  his 
financial  means,  and  to  rid  himself  of  the  clamours  of  hia  troops  he 
was  obliged  to  send  them  out  to  subsist  upon  the  districta  in  the 
manner  which  was  adopted  by  Holkar  ;  but  some  found  employ- 
ment in  reducing  several  refractory  Zumeendars  and  Rajas,  who 
were  Sindia's  tributaries.  Armies  accustomed  to  rapine  and 
violence  in  extensive  regions,  were  now  confined  to  tracts  com- 
paratively small ;  the  burden  of  their  exactions  became  in  many 
places  intolerable,  and  districts  before  cultivated  and  populous 
were  fast  running  to  waste  and  wretchedness.  For  the  supply  of 
personal  exigencies,  Sindia  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a 
banker,  who  at  large  rat^B  of  interest  furnished  him  with  ocoa- 
sional  advances  of  money ' ;  and  of  all  his  pecuniary  resources  the 
pensions  which  he  and  his  family  derived  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment were  the  security  most  acceptable.  On  the  death  of  Amba- 
jee  Inglia,'  Sindia  proceeded  to  reduce  the  territory  in  Gohud,  held 
by  Ambajee's  family,  and  having  established  his  c^mp  at  Gwalior 

in  1810,  though  he  frequently  went  on  pilgrinaagea  and 
101  n*     expeditions,  he  never  moved  his  headquari^re  frons  that 

spot ;  hence  Sindia's  camp,  as  it  is  called,  has  become  a 
great  city.  His  authority  was  considerably  strengthened  by  the 
reduction  of  Inglia's  Jagheer  ;  and  the  death  of  his  father-in-law, 
Shirzee  RaoGhatgay,  having  happened  dining  the  preceding  season. 
was  important  both  in  tranquillizing  the  domestic  feuds  and  public 
dissensions  which  that  turbulent  man  was  perpetually  exciting. 
The  articles  of  the  treaties  with  Sindia  and  Holkar  respecting 
Shirzee  Rao  were  subsequently  annulled  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment. He  afterwards  exercised  considerable  power,  and  fre- 
quently dictated  to  his  son-in-law  in  the  most  audacious  manner ! 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  his  death  or^;inated  in  a  violent 
altercation  respecting  a  Jagheer,  which  Shirzee  Rao,  in  opposition 
to  Sindia,  wished  to  confer  on  "lomo  rich  biUidars,'  the  Nimbalkun 

»  [In  June  IbOB  according  to  Broughton,  he  borrowed  10,00,000 
rupees  from  a  rich  banker  named  Gokul  Parafch,  '  on  rather  hard 
termB.'  At  thia  date  the  distreia  in  Sindia  a  camp  was  approaching 
a  climax,  and  the  troops  wore  in  a  state  of  mutiny  owing  to  non- 
receipt  of  thoir  pay  Details  of  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  camp 
willbofomidatpp    146-8  of  Broughton  a  ieHers    'i-c.  Constable,  I8B2,] 

>  [Ambaji  Inglia  died  on  May  6,  1809,  at  Bageca  village,  close  to 
Sindia's  camp.     (BrouBhton,  Lellera,  &e.,  1892,  p.   110.)] 

'  Poor  Boldiers  are  at  least  as  common  in  Majiarashtra  BS  in  other 
parts   of   the  world.       Tlio   Nimbalkura   of  Watar  are  the  only  rtoh 
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of  Watar.  Sindia,  unable  longer  to  endm«  hia  violent  and  con- 
tumacious behaviour,  ordered  him  to  be  arresfced,  when  Shirzee 
Rao  having  refused  to  obey  the  mandate,  Anund  Rao  Sindia,  the 
son  of  Mannajee  Fhokray,  transfixed  him  with  a  spear,  and  thus 
rid  the  world  of  a  being  than  whom  few  worse  have  ever  disgraced 
humanity.'  Doulut  Rao,  if  he  did  not  order,  approved  of  the 
deed,  and  it  is  said  that  he  has  all  his  life  been  a  prey  to  remorse 
for  the  atrocious  actions  to  which  he  was  induced  to  lend  his 
sanction,  when  under  the  influence  of  the  monster  Qhatgay.' 

The  state  of  affairs  at  Nagpoor  under  the  government  of  Rug- 
hoojee  Bhonslay  partook  of  the  weakness  and  confusion  prevalent 
in  the  territory  of  Sindia  and  Hotlcar  ;  with  this  difference,  that 
the  troo[)s  of  Rughoojee  were  inferior,  and  the  country  becante,  in 

Sitlidars  with  whom  I  am  acquainted.  Watar  is  a  viUage  between 
Phuttun  and  the  Mahdeo  hills,  where  the  different  membera  of  this 
inferior  branch  of  the  Nimbalkur  family  have  expended  vast  sunu 
of  money  in  the  erection  of  palaces,  which  are  more  remarkable  for 
their  soUdity  than  their  elegance.  They  have  at  least  the  merit  of 
being  the  most  substantial  dwellings  in  the  west  of  India. 

'  [Sarjl  Rao  Ghatge  was  a  noterioua  drunkard  and  libertine,  and 
so  greatly  injured  hia  constitution  by  excess  that  '  he  had  constant 
recourse  to  provocatives  to  excite  his  appetite  and  stimulate  Us 
failing  powers.'  One  of  his  whims  was  to  dress  himself  wholly  in 
European  clothes,  including  even  the  hat,  and  thus  attired  to  appear 
at  tlie  head  of  his  troops.  The  following  account  of  his  death  is  given 
by  Broughton.  '  As  he  was  about  to  depart,  Sarjee  Rao  repeated 
his  remonstrances,  and  at  length  had  the  temerity  to  seize  the  skirt 
of  his  (Sindia's)  gown  and  endeavoured  to  detain  him  forcibly  in  his 
seat.  Some  of  the  Hooiooriyaa  {SardarsJ  present,  incensed  at  such 
an  iriHiilt,  thrust  him  back,  and  Seendhiya  escaped  from  the  tent, 
giving  an  order,  however,  to  secure  his  person.  The  Minister  (Sarjl 
Kao)  snatclied  his  sword  from  the  hand  of  an  attendant,  and  resisted 
those  who  attempted  to  execute  the  order  of  Muha  Raj  (Sindia).  A 
violent  srudlo  ensued,  in  which  some  individuals  of  both  parties  were 
killed  and  several  wounded,  and  Surjee  Rao  at  length  effected  his 
retreat  to  his  tents,  after  having  killed  two  men  with  his  own  hands, 
lie  was  followed  thither  by  the  enraged  party  from  tYto  Dtooret  (Sindia's 
tentfl),  headed  by  Anund  Rao  and  a  son  of  Mannajee  Fankra,  two 
ilJHtiint  relations  oF  the  Muha  Raj's  family.  In  one  minute  the  ropes 
of  the  tfnt,  in  which  the  unfortunate  Minister  had  taken  refuge,  were 
rut,  and  ho  himself  dragged  from  beneath  it,  and  in  the  next  he  fell 
di-ail  in  the  public  street,  pierced  with  a  dozen  wounds  inflicted  by 
lii.4  pitiless  enemies^ — Anund  Rao  himself  having  set  the  example.' 
(Urimghton,  Lrtirri  from  a  Mahralla  Camp.  Constable,  18B2,  pp. 
I'm  n.)  Anund  Kao  was  the  son  of  TukSjI  Sindia,  and  not  tho  son 
i>f  M.majT  Phakdx,  as  stated  by  the  author.l 

'   Mul.'iiliii,      frioMpp.     Mahratin  MSS.,  and  Oral  information. 
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consequence,  more  exposed  to  the  attack  of  freebooters  from  with- 
out. Invited  by  these  circuiustaacea  Umeer  Khan,  in  1809,  after 
eetablishing  himself  in  Rajpootana,  made  a  pretext  of  some 
alleged  claim  of  the  Holkar  family  to  cany  his  ravages  into  Berar, 
and  to  let  loose  the  Findharees  as  well  as  his  own  followers  to 
plunder  the  territory  of  Rughoojee  ;  but  the  British  Government 
glad  at  the  moment  of  an  opportunity  to  employ  ita  troope, 
gratuitoLisly  interposed,  and  forced  these  predatory  bands,  which 
no  state  acknowledged,  to  recross  the  Nerbuddah. 

The  Pindharees,'  a  class  ot  the  lowest  freebooters,  whom  we 
have  already  had  frequent  occasion  to  mention,  were  early  known 
in  the  Deccan,  Great  numbers  of  them  foUowed  the  army  of  tiie 
first  Bajee  Rao  ;  and  it  probably  was  an  object  of  that  great  man's 
policy  to  draw  them  out  of  the  Mahratta  coimtry.  It  is  certain 
that  he  left  his  Pindharees  in  Malwa,  with  hia  officers  Sindia  and 
Holkar,  that  they  always  attended  their  armies  when  they  invaded 
the  Moghul  provinces,  and  that  the  Pindharees  of  each  of  these 
leaders  distinguished  themselves  as  Sindia  Shahee  and  Holkar 
Shahee,  or  the  respective  followers  of  Sindia  and  HoUcar. 

In  1794,  Sindia  assigned  some  lands  to  the  Pindharees  near  the 
banks  of  the  Nerbuddah,  which  they  soon  extended  by  oonqueeta 
from  the  Grasaiaa,  or  original  independent  landholders  in  their 
neighbourhood.  Their  principal  leaders  at  that  time  were  two 
brothers  named  Heeroo  and  Burrun,  who  are  said  to  have  been 
put  to  death  for  their  aggressions  on  the  territory  of  Sindia  and 
Rughoojee  Ehonslay,  The  sons  of  Heeroo  and  Burrun  beoame 
Pindharee  chiefs ;  but  Khureem  Khan,  a  Pindhara,  who  had 
acquired  great  booty  in  the  plunder  of  the  Nizam's  troopa  after 
the  battle  of  Kurdia,  and  was  distinguished  by  superior  cunning 
and  enterprise,  became  the  principal  leader  of  this  refuse  of  the 
Mahratta  armies. 

Khureem  got  the  district  of  Shujahalpoor  from  Umeer  Khan, 
which,  with  some  additions,  was  afterwards  confirmed  to  him  by 
Smdia.  through  the  interest  ot  Shirzee  Rao  Ghatgay.  During  thn 
war  of  1803,  and  the  subsequent  disturbed  state  of  the  oountry, 
_»  [See  notes  on  pp.  ISOaiid  272,  vol.  i,  an/e.  The  O.H./.,  pp.  828-6, 
gives  pertinent  quotations  about  these  marauders  from  Maloolmt 
A  Memoir  of  Centred  India,  and  other  details  regarding  their  organiM- 
tioa  and  raids.  Sleeman'a  Rambles,  &c.,  ch.  xlix,  also  gives  a  briof 
account  of  them.  Yule,  HobBon-Jobion,  ed.  Crooke,  1903,  8.v.  Kb- 
darry,  should  also  be  consulted.] 
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Khiireem  contrived  to  obtain  possession  of  several  diBtriots  in 
Malwa,  belonging  to  Sindia's  Ja^eerdars  ;  and  bis  land  revenue 
at  one  time  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  fifteen  lacks  of  rupees  a 
year.  He  also  wrested  some  territory  from  the  Nabob  of  Bbopaul, 
on  which  he  built  a  fort,  as  a  place  of  security  for  hia  family  and 
of  deposit  for  his  plunder.  Khureem  was  originally  a  Sindia 
Shahee,'  but  like  most  of  the  Pindhareee,  except  about  five 
thousand  of  the  HollcEirShahees  who  remained  faithful,  hechanged 
sides  or  plundered  his  master  whenever  it  suited  his  convenience, 
.  which  was  us  often  as  he  found  an  opportunity.  Sindia,  jealous  of 
his  encroachments,  on  pretence  of  lending  him  some  guns,  inveigled 
him  to  an  interview,  made  him  prisoner,  plundered  his  camp, 
recovered  the  usurped  districts,  and  lodged  Khureem  in  the  fort 
of  GwaUor.* 

A  number  of  leaders  started  up  after  the  confinement  of  Khu- 
reem, of  whom  Cheetoo,  Dost  Mohummud,  Kamdar  Khan,  and 
Shaikh  Dulloo  became  the  most  conspicuous.  They  associated 
themselves  with  Uineer  Khan  in  180B,  during  his  expedition  to 
Berar  ;  and  in  1810,  when  Khureem  Khan  purchased  his  release 
from  Uwalior,  they  assembled  under  that  leader  a  body  of  twenty- 
live  thow^and  horse  and  some  battalions  of  newly  raised  infantry, 
with  which  they  again  proposed  to  invade  Berar  ;  but  Cheetoo, 
always  jealous  of  Khureem' s  ascendancy,  was  detached  by 
Kughoojue  Bhonslay  from  the  alliance,  and  afterwards  co-operated 
with  Sindia  in  attacking  him  ;  Khureem  was  in  consequence 
driven  to  seek  an  asylum  with  hia  old  patron  Umeer  Khan,  but 
by  the  iufiucnco  of  Sindia.  Umeer  Khan  kept  him  in  a  state  of 
cijulincmont  until  the  year  1816.* 

When  the  Mahrattas  ceased  to  spread  themselves,  the  Fiod- 
haroes,  who  had  attended  their  armies,  were  obliged  to  plunder 
tlic  territories  of  their  former  protectors  for  subsistence,  and  on 
Ijcing  HiiftoDid  to  exist  at  all,  their  numbers  were  very  soon  aug- 
]ii['nt<'<l.  To  the  unemployed  soldiery  of  India,  particularly  to 
tliii  Mahomodan-s,  the  life  of  a  Findharee  had  many  allurements  *  ; 


'  Sir  John  Malcolm. 

!  Priiiw[i.  [See  also  Broughton,  LtUert  from  a  MahrtUta  Camp, 
(■..imUil.l-,  1H92.  pp.  203-4-1 

'   I'liblin  Heoorda.     I'rinsep.     Sir  John  Malcoinu 

'  \S,-f,  Sir  .\.  hyeXVit  '  The  Old  Pindaree,'  in  Vtrnt  WriUtn  in  India, 
London,  IHttU.] 
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but  the  Mahratta  horaemen  who  poaeeeaed  hereditary  rights,  or 
had  any  pretenaione  to  respectability,  did  not  readily  join  them. 

In  every  thousand  Pindharees,  about  four  hundred  were  toler- 
ably well  mounted  and  armed ;  of  that  number,  about  every 
fifteenth  man  carried  a  matchlock,  but  their  favourite  weapon  was 
the  ordinary  Mahratta  apear,  which  ia  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
feet  long.  The  remaining  six  hundred  were  common  plimdereiB 
and  foUowera,  armed  like  the  Bazar  retainers  of  every  army  in 
India  with  all  aorta  of  weapona. 

Before  the  Pindharees  set  out  on  an  expedition,  a  leader  eeat 
notice  to  the  inferior  chiefs  and  hoisted  hia  standard  on  a  particu- 
lar day  after  the  cessation  of  the  raina,  generally  about  the  Duaaeca, 
As  soon  as  the  rivers  were  fordable,  and  a  aufficient  number  had 
assembled,  they  moved  off  by  the  moat  unfrequented  routes 
towards  their  destination.  Commencing  with  short  marohea  of 
about  ten  miles  they  gradually  extended  them  to  thirty  or  forty 
miles  a.  day,  until  they  reached  some  peaceful  region  againat  which 
their  expedition  was  intended.  Terror  and  dismay  burst  at  onoe 
on  the  helpless  population ;  villagea  were  seen  in  flames,  wounded 
and  houseless  peasants  flying  in  all  dutietiona.  fortifled  plaoes 
shutting  their  gates  and  keeping  up  a  perpetual  firing  from  their 
walls.  The  plunderers  diapersed  in  small  parties,  and  spread 
themselves  over  the  whole  face  of  the  country ;  all  aotittg  on  a 
concerted  plan,  they  swept  round  in  a  half  circle,  committing 
every  sort  of  violence  and  excess — torturing  to  extort  money, 
ravishing,  raurdering,  and  burning  in  the  defenceless  villages  ; 
but  seldom  venturing  on  danger,  unless  the  prospect  of  hootiy  was 
very  certain.  When  they  approached  a  point  on  the  froatisr, 
very  distant  from  where  they  had  entered,  they  united  aud  went  oft 
in  a  body  to  their  homos.  Whilst  they  continued  their  exoeeaes, 
marauders  of  all  descriptions  sallied  out  to  join  them,  or  to  pioflt 
by  their  presence,  and  whole  districts  became  a  scene  of  rapioB 
and  conflagration.' 

'  [The  havoc  wrought  by  the  banditti  of  all  claases  in  Rajputina 
is  described  by  Jainea  Tod,  Annals  of  Meurar,  oh.  xvii  j  while 
the  tortures  described  by  the  author  are  also  enumerated  in  Hanry  T. 
Prinaep's  History,  X.c.,  1S25.  Malcolm  states  that  'the  women  of 
almost  all  the  Mahomedan  Pindariea  dressed  like  Hindus  and  wor- 
shipped Hindu  deitios.  From  accompanying  their  husbands  in  most 
of  their  oxc^iuraions  they  became  liardy  and  masculine  ;  they  won 
usually  mounted  on  small  horsca  or  camela,  and  were  more  dzeodod 
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The  ordinary  modes  of  torture,  inflicted  by  these  nmcreaats, 
were  lieavy  stones  placed  on  the  head  or  cheat  :  red-hot  irons 
applied  tu  the  soles  of  the  feet  ;  tying  the  head  of  a  person  into  a 
lobra  or  bag  for  feeding  horsos,  filled  with  hot  ashes  ;  throwing  oil 
on  the  clothes  and  setting  fire  to  them  ;  besides  m^ny  others 
equally  horrible.  The  awful  consequences  of  a  visitation  from 
the  Pindharees  can  scarcely  be  imagined  by  those  who  have  not 
witnessed  them.  For  some  time,  until  the  districts  in  Malwa, 
Marwar,  JMewar,  and  the  whole  of  Bajpootana  were  exhausted, 
and  the  Pindharees  were  encouraged  and  escited  to  venture  on 
more  fertile  fields,  their  ravages  were  chiefly  confined  to  those 
countries  and  Berar  ;  a  few  of  them,  however,  ventured  almost 
every  year  into  the  dominions  of  the  Nizam  and  the  Peishwa, 
though  little  notice  was  taken  of  them  by  the  British  Oovemment, 
whilst  they  refrained  from  molesting  ita  own  subjects  '  and  terri- 
tory.     But  even  had  no  other  causes  arisen  to  excite  the 

1812*  P'"*"'*'*^  t*  extend  their  depredations,  it  was  impos- 
aiblo,  in  the  state  in  which  India  was  left  by  the  half 
mensuros  and  solfiah  policy  adopted  by  the  British  Government, 
tlmt  any  part  oE  it  could  long  remain  exempt  from  predatory 
inrond.  The  Rajpoot  states  were  overrun  by  TJmeer  Khan, 
Siiidiii.  Holkar.  and  llio  Pindharees  ;  and  the  territories  of  Siudia 
iiiid  Holkur,  intcrinixeii  as  they  were  in  Malwa,  and  in  the  hands 
cif  II  |)nwci-ful  »nd  lawle.^w  soldiery,  soon  became,  like  Rajpootana, 
rriiiiinon  prey.  The  aggressions  of  Sindis  and  Holkar  on  each 
ot  her  gavo  rise  to  disputes  and  even  to  battles  ;  but  to  no  politi- 
citl  warfare.     Had  Sindia  been  able  to  pay  up  the  arrears  due  to 

l>v  llio  villuuors  than  the  men,  whom  they  exceeded  la  cruelty  and 
niiHu-Lly.'      {O.II.I..  p.  627.)] 

'  Kiir  a  lonf;  time  tliey  reapecUid  the  persona  of  ths  British  subjects, 
to  u'hii'li  tlio  author  can  himself  bear  teetimony,  having  accidentally 
;>iiH:«'<l  thniuiih  a  body  of  Pindharees  in  the  middle  of  a  night  when 
llioy  hm\  i:ciiTimitt('<l  jireat  excoaaes;  and  to  him,  though  unarmed  and 
iiriuttondcd,  thoy  oflororl  neither  raoleetation  nor  insult.  [Colonel 
Hrouclitcm  reoorilB  on  pxception  to  this  general  attitude  towards 
ItrilUii  HubjcctH.  In  lljOl  Lioutenant  Simpson,  who  was  attached  to 
111.)  •'HC'ort  oF  the  HriliHli  envoy  at  Daulat  Rao  Sindia's  court,  naa 
s'i/.i"l  mill  curried  oil  by  Pindaris.  The  envoy  remonstrated  and 
fl>'TiiiLiii|<'il  lii^  ri-li'iiHc  in  vuin.  Simpson  was  treated  with  groat  in- 
iliL-riiiy  iiiiil<'riii.'tly  iinlil  lifter  llieiiattle  of  Assaye,  when  he  was  handed 
laiT  t'l  11  Kri'urli  oflit^or  in  thii  Burviceof  theBegam  Samru.whodidhis 
l,i'-i  111  iniiki'  liiin  M*  roiiifurtahle  as  circumstances  would  permit. 
[T.elUr'  from  a  Mnhmila  Camp,  Constable,  1892,  p.  30.) 
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his  troops,  aad  to  commatid  the  servicea  of  those  who  owed  him 
all^iance,  he  might,  at  Jeswunt  Boo's  death,  have  made  himself 
complete  master  of  Holkar's  dominioDB ;  but  intrigues  were 
substituted  for  mUitary  force,  and  these  were  counteracted. 
Although  the  chieta  were  not  at  war,  the  troops  of  the  Rajpoots 
and  of  Umeer  Khan,  and  those  of  Sindia,  Holkar,  the  Fowars  of 
Dhar,  and  the  Pindhareea,  fought  frequent  battles  amongst  eaoh 
other,  when  plunder  was  in  dispute  ;  all  which  had  no  other  effect 
than  that  of  rendering  yet  more  miserable  the  ah-eady  unhappy 
country,  and  stirring  up  materials  for  predatory  power,  on  which 
Umeer  Khan  and  Sindia  began  to  found  higher  hopes,  when  the]' 
foresaw  a  prospect  of  support  from  the  head  of  the  empire. 

To  him,  therefore,  we  now  return  in  order  to  detail  the  events 
preceding  that  revolution  in  Maharashtra,  with  which  this  history 
closes. 
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CHAPTER   XLVU. 

FROM    4.D.     1803   TO    A.D.     1817. 

A.D.  1S03. — Bajee  Rao  was  scarcely  ra-eetablishod  on  his 
tniiHnud,  when  he  evinced  the  distrust  and  duplicity  of  his  charac- 
ter towards  his  new  allies  ;  and  openly  avowed,  in  r^ajd  to  many 
persons  subject  to  liis  authority,  that  in  entering  on  the  aUiance 
with  the  English  a  principal  inducement  was  a  motive  of  revenge. 

He  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  the  chiefs  confederated 
agai:i3t  the  British  power,'  and  ascribed  his  connexion  with  that 
(Jovorninent,  which  to  them  he  reprobated  and  deplored,  to 
ni.>ci)suity  occasioned  by  their  absence,  and  to  the  treachery  of 
the  southern  Jagheerdars.  He  withheld  the  services  of  his  troops 
an  much  as  possible,  and  prevented  the  Futwurdhuns  from  accom- 
panying General  W'ellesley,  by  secretly  inciting  the  Baja  of 
Koltipoor  to  invade  their  Jagheer  ;  thereby  hoping  to  make  a  merit 
witii  Mindia  and  afford  to  himself  an  opportunity  of  wreaking  his 
M-n^cance  on  the  family  of  Pureehram  Bhow,  by  making  it  appear 
lliutthf-ywereencmiesto  the  alliance  with  the  British  Government, 
and  lia<l  forfeited  their  Jagheer  by  disobedience  to  him. 

'I'ht^se  indications  spoke  very  unfavourably  to  his  new  allies, 
of  wliut  might  be  expected  from  the  Peishwa  in  case  any  reverse 
should  Attend  the  British  arms.  Bajee  Rao,  as  the  reader  has  had 
ani[>li'  oi-CHHion  to  observe,  was  not  deficient  in  a  species  of  ability, 
liiit  III'  hiwl  littlii  talent  for  government ;  intrigue  was  with  him  a 
piis^icin  :  )>rofound  in  the  arts  of  deceit,  he  believed  all  his  plans 
infullililc.  anil  at  this  period  no  person  shared  his  entire  confidence. 
Ill'  itirticd  at  conducting  the  administration  himself;  but  as  his 
<')ii<'f  liu^im'ss  for  some  time  lay  with  the  British  Resident,  with 
wliuiii    it   wau  hl-i  plan   to  avoid  all  personal  discussion  where 

'  Aft«r  Bajpe  Roo'i  deposol,  it  was  found  that  Sindia's  villages 
uiiliiri  till'  Poixliwa's  boundary,  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Surjee  AnJDD- 
C.iuiii.  uLTo  uU  Hocretly  continued  to  Sindia  by  Bajee  Rao, 
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difference  of  opinion  might  arise,  he  found  it  expedient  to 
entrust  the  management  of  that  important  branch  to  Sewdasheo 
Bhow  Mankesir.  whom  we  have  ah^ady  mentioned  as  the  agent 
of  Govind  Rao  Piagley,  the  Peishwa'a  envoy  at  Hyderabad. 
Sewdaslieo  Bliow  was  subsequently  employed,  on  the  part 
of  Sindia  and  Bajee  Rao,  to  endeavour  to  engage  the  Nizam  in 
the  proposed  confederacy  against  the  British  Government  during 
the  last  war  with  Tippoo,  at  the  moment  when  the  speedy  reduc- 
tion of  Seringapatam  and  the  fall  of  the  Sultan  crushed  their 
machinations. 

Sewdanheo  Mankesir  was  a  Deehist  Bramin,  one  of  the  family 
of  the  Deshpandya  of  the  village  of  Taimboomee,  wid  at  one  time 
gained  a  liveUhood  by  reciting  Kuthas '  in  Poena,  before  he 
entered  the  service  of  Pingley  ;  but  notwithstanding  hia  humble 
origin,  he  was  dignified  in  his  manner,  polite  and  affable  in  coa- 
vcrsation,  and.  as  a  statesman,  possessed  of  considerable  ability. 
His  avowed  enmity  to  the  alliance  with  the  English  was  Bajee 
Rao's  chief  motive  for  selecting  him  as  minister  for  their  affairs  ; 
and  during  several  months  the  Peiahwa  was  at  pains  to  show 
that  circumstances  alone  had  forced  him  to  sign  the  articles  of  the 
treaty  ;  but  the  success  of  the  war,  the  protection  which  the 
presence  of  the  British  troops  afforded,  and  the  power,  the  Becurity, 
and  the  comforts,  to  which  he  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger,  and 
which  he  soon  experienced  in  the  connexion,  not  only  reconciled 
him  to  it,  but  induced  him  to  declare,  and  probably  for  a  time 
with  sincerity,  that  he  considered  the  alliance  as  the  most  for- 
tunate of  events.  The  forts  hitherto  in  possession  of  Amrut  Rao 
or  Nana  Fumuwees  were  reduced  and  given  up  to  the  Peishwa  j 
his  country,  which  for  a  time  after  his  re-  establishment  wa» 
overrun  by  freebooters  and  exhausted  from  the  effects  of  war  ft"H 
famine,  even  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  pernicious  revenue 
system,  gi'aduaUy  recovered  itself  in  most  places  ;  and  hie  author- 
ity, at  first  scai-cely  acknowledged  beyond  the  environs  of  Foona, 
soon  becumo  respected  tfuxiughout  his  dominions. 

'  Sewdasheo  Bhow  MankoBir  was  a  great  muaician  and  composer ; 
all  the  oint  of  which  ho  is  the  author  are  distinguished  by  a  peculiar 
plaintivenesa,  and  several  of  thein  are  well  worthy  of  beii^  preserved. 
Some  of  our  countrymen  at  Poena,  who  have  leisure,  may  be  induoed 
to  do  so,  before  they  are  forgotten  or  corrupted  by  the  general  bad 
taste  of  the  Deccan,  which,  according  to  a  saying  of  the  native*  of 
Hindoostan,  is  the  grave  of  music. 
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The  British  force,  although  seldom  required  to  be  put  in  motion, 

was  the  chief  cause  of  strengthening  his  authority  by  its  presence, 
and  gave  a  power  and  stabiUty  to  his  government,  which  he  had 
never  known  since  his  first  accession  to  the  miisnud.  Adherents 
were  not  long  wanting,  and  a  few  had  been  faithful  even  in  his 
adversity.  Khundee  Bao  Bastia,  Sur-soobehdar  of  the  Concan, 
from  the  time  of  Bajee  Bao's  flight  to  his  restoration,  had  shown 
great  fidelity  to  his  cause,  and  hia  respectable  support  was  at  first 
of  much  consequence  to  the  Peishwa  ;  but  his  influence  was  under- 
mined by  Sewdasheo  Bhow  Mankesir,  who  unjustly  represented 
his  being  in  league  with  the  British  Beaident  in  every  measure 
proposed  ;  and  in  a  few  years,  on  an  accusation,  never  attempted 
to  be  proved,  of  corrupt  practices  in  hia  government  in  the  Concan, 

he  was  removed  from  otSce,  and  his  Jagheer  was  sequee- 
IfuW     ^i"^^^'     '^'^^  ysar  after  the   re- establishment    of    the 

Peishwa,  Khundee  Rao  Rastia  had  an  opportunity  of 
performing  a  service  of  some  importance.  When  Amrut  Rao  and 
Moraba  Furnuwees  joined  General  WeUesley,  Baba  Rao  Phmkay 
went  oR  with  the  Hoojrat  Pagah,'  and  acted  during  the  war  with 
Rughoojee  Bhonslay  against  the  British  Government.  After  the 
I>cacc,  Buba  Rao  returned  from  Nagpoor,  gave  his  followers  the' 
slip,  and  retired  to  Merich,  where  he  was  protected  by  Appa  Sahib 
I'utwurdhun,  the  son  of  Pureshram  Bhow.  His  troops,  thus  left 
to  thumselves,  plundered  the  country  and  erected  the  standard 
iif  itiHiu-roction  ;  Bajee  Bao  had  no  disposable  force,  and  the  British 
troops  could  not  at  that  time  be  spared  to  hunt  down  horse. 
Kliiindeo  Rao  Rastia,  having  formerly  served  with  the  men 
exciting  these  disturbances,  had  the  address  to  effect  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  whole  body,  and  brought  them  under  the  Peishwa's 
uuthiirity  at  a  critical  time,  when  they  might  have  committed 
infinite  iiiiscliiof.  But  Bajee  Rao  made  no  permanent  provision 
f'lr  tlid  <:oi  I  inlanders  of  the  anny,  the  soldiery  of  the  country,  nor 
ihi-  c:i\il  Hcr\iuits  of  the  government-  Thoy  had  served  the  state 
ijiidiT  Xuiia  Furnuwees,  which  was  of  itself  a  strong  reason  with 
him  fur  I'xcliiding  them  from  employment.  His  total  disregard 
iif  1  lii'ii'  cliiiiiiH  and  their  necessities  must  inevitably  have  in- 
i'n'Ji.~<'<l  ihu  disiinlcrH  prevalent  on  his  restoration,  and  under 
'  'I'll!'  ll<i<ijrHlH,  or  lioiiHohold  troops,  were  originally  the  Raja's, 
mill  ii[l--ru*Hril><  iIid  l'1-lnhwn'H.  jwrsonu  cavalry.  Many  of  them  were, 
tei  till-  liiHt,  I'oiniiuHed  of   the  immediat«  dependants  ol  the  Baja  ol 
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ordinary  circumetances,  had  he  persevered  in  such  a  tiae  of  conduct, 
it  probably  would  have  required  the  whole  power  of  the  BritiBh 
Oovemment  to  keep  him  on  hia  niusnud ;  but  the  severe  famine  of 
1804  destroyed  vast  numbers  of  men  and  horses  ;  a  provimon  woe 
thus  opened  to  many  of  the  remaining  Sillidars  by  the  quantity  of 
land  and  wtitun  to  which  they  succeeded  by  deaths  amongst  their 
relations  and  fellow  viUagers  ;  and  as  Sindia  was  then  exchanging 
his  Rajpoots  and  Mahomedans  for  Mahrattas,  a  great  part  of 
those  persons  who  would  have  joined  an  insurrection,  became 
interested  in  the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  or  were  withdrawn  to 
another  scene. 

Ballajee  Luximon,  the  Dowan  of  Wittul  Nursing  Vinchorkur, 
who,  during  his  master's  minority,  managed  the  affairs  of  the 
Jagheer,  was  a  staunch  adherent  of  the  family  of  Rugoba ;  and  one 
of  the  very  few  respectable  men  who  to  the  last  preserved  a  large 
share  of  Bajeo  Bao's  confidence.  He  was  appointed  with  the 
fullest  powers  Sursoobehdar  of  Candeish  and  Buglana ;  and  a 
body  of  the  Peishwa's  infantry,  under  Munohurgeer  Gosaeen,  was 
sent  to  support  him.  But  such  was  the  state  of  those  provinces 
that  they  were  never  restored  to  order  under  the  Peishwa's  govern- 
ment, Holkar's  ravages  had  been  followed  by  various  plunderers  ; 
and  the  Bheels,  who  until  1802,  had  Uved  intermixed  with  the  rest 
of  the  population,  betook  themselves  to  the  mountains,  and  oar' 
ried  on  precisely  the  same  system  of  plunder  as  is  now  praotised 
by  the  brigands  of  Italy  and  Spain. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Ballajee,  instigated  by  the  GioBaeen,  has 
left  a  stain  on  his  memory  which  cannot  be  effaced.  Finding  it 
impracticable  to  reduce  the  Bheels  by  force,  he  inveigled  a  whole 
tribe  of  them,  with  their  wives  and  families,  to  an  interview  at 
Kopergaom,'  on  pretence  of  affording  them  a  settlement,  when  the; 
were  treacherously  seized  and  most  barbarously  precipitated  into 
wells,  where  the  whole  perished.  This  inhuman  action  had  the 
effect  in  some  degree  of  checking  the  Bheels  about  Ohandore 

'  [Kopargaoa  (Kopergaom)  in  the  Ahmadnagar  District,  sixty  milea 
Qortji  of  Ahmadnagar  town.  It  waa  a  favourite  residence  of  the 
Peahwa  Raghimath  Rao,  whoso  palace  is  used  as  a  sub-divisional  office. 
Here  in  1804  Balajt  Lakshinan,  the  Peshwa'a  gavemor  of  Tf>ininf<»nh^ 
and  one  Manohargir  Gosain  slew  T,ODD  Bhils  and  threw  them  into 
wells.  In  1818  the  place  waa  occupied  by  Madras  troops,  and  a  few 
European  tombs  stilt  testify  to  that  occupalion.  At  TTingani,  ttu«e 
miles  away,  is  a  cenotaph  of  Raghunath  Rao,  who  died  and  waa 
cremated  there.     {B.G.,  xvii.  723  f.)] 
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and  the  southern  part  of  Buglana ;  but  to  the  northward,  and 
along  the  Saiitpoora  mountains,  it  drove  them  to  desperation, 
and  they  continued  to  molest  the  country. 

A.D.  1805. — During  the  war  between  Hotkar  and  the  British 
Government,  Futih  Sing  Manay  returned  to  the  Peishwa's  territory, 
and  recommenced  his  ravages  to  the  south  of  the  Neera  with  an 
army  of  ten  thousand  men.  But  Bulwunt  Rao  Fumuweea,  the 
Mootaliq  of  the  Pritee  Needhee.  assisted  by  the  troops  of  Chin- 
tamun  Rao  Futwurdhun,  planned  a  judicious  attack  on  hia  camp, 
routed  his  troops,  killed  Futih  Sing  Manay,  together  with  a  great 
number  of  his  followers,  and  completely  dispersed  them  i  after 
which  ho  formally  addressed  a  dispatch,  stating  the  particulars 
to  the  Peishwa,  who  approved  of  the  service  performed,  and  was 
much  gratified  by  this  aet  of  courteay  from  the  Mootaliq  of  the 
Prit«e  Needhee.  Bulwunt  Rao  was  at  this  time  chief  director  of 
his  masters  affairs.  Puroshram  8ree  Newaas,  the  son  of  the 
deceased  Bowan  Rao,  Pritee  Needhee,  was  a  young  man  of  some 
spirit,  but  of  weak  intellect  and  of  dissolute  morals.  He  waa  bom 
on  the  day  of  his  father's  death,  and  during  his  minority  had 
been  kept  in  a  state  of  tutelage  by  Nana  Fumuweee,  and  reared 
witii  hereditary  enmity  to  the  house  of  Rugonath  Rao.  Bajee 
Rao,  before  his  connexion  with  the  British  Qovemntent,  had  with 
Siiuliu's  assistance  laid  a  plan  for  seizing  the  Pritee  Needhee  in 
liirt  i)wn  house  at  Poona  ;  but  t  was  frustrated  by  his  bravery 
anil  Ihu  cxcTtions  of  one  of  his  adherents,  named  Doulut  Rao 
(iliatgiiy,  by  whoso  assistance  he  cut  down  the  persona  who  laid 
hold  ijf  him,  uikI  immediately  fled  from  Poona  to  his  own  J^heer 
>it  Kurur. 

'I'lif  manugi^ment  uf  his  Jagheer  was  in  the  hands  of  his  mother, 
who  was  asHiated  by  Bulwunt  Rao  Fumuwees,  the  Mootaliq 
already  mentioned.  The  Pritee  Needhee  wished  to  oaaume  the 
coiitnil  hiniM-lf,  and  ho  waa  assured  by  his  mother  that  he  should 
III-  placed  in  authority  ;  but  being  deceived  by  false  hopes  for  a 
pcricKl  of  yi-urs.  ho  at  last  determined  on  asserting  his  rights  by 
III! (.■!•.  Bujec  Ruo  Haw  their  differences  with  satisfaction,  as  he 
wished  fur  a  favourable  opportunity  of  stripping  the  Pritee 

IftOfl'     ^''''^"'**  of  his  poBsessions ;  but  this  extreme  measure 

111-  at  first  would  not  venture  upon,  aa  he  apprehended 

that  till'  I'riteu  Needhee  might    be  supported  by  the  Putwurd- 

liiiiis.      ['rt'ii'iidJnK.  therefore,  to  be  anxioua  to  mediate  between 
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the  parties,  be  decided  in  favour  of  Bulwunt  Bao  Fumuwees  ;  in 
which  he  was  supposed  to  have  been  ioflueooed  bf  the  good  con- 
duct of  the  Mootaliq  in  suppressing  the  depredations  of  Futih 
Sing  Hanay.  In  order  to  support  Bulwunt  Bao,  he  seat  a  body 
of  his  troops  under  Bappoo  Qokla  to  enforce  submiasion,  and  the 
Pritee  Needhee  was  placed  in  confinement  by  his  mother  in  tiiB 
Gurhee  ot  Mussoor.i  Gokla  returned  to  Poona,  the  country  waa 
tranquillized,  the  adherents  of  Pureshram  sought  safety  in  coa- 
cealment.  and  it  was  generally  suppoeed  that  the  Pritee  Needhee 
would,  remain  a  prisoner  for  life.  But  Fureahrani  Sree  Newaaa 
had  a  friend  from  whom  no  one  expected  his  succour.  His  wife, 
one  of  the  most  respectable  ladies  in  the  country,  perceiving  the 
weakness  and  violence  of  her  husband's  character,  had  several 
years  before  endeavoured  to  bring  him. into  his  mother's  views, 
which  so  exasperated  the  Pritee  Needhee,  that  he  never  afterwards 
would  live  with  her.  He  chose  as  his  mistress  a  Telin,  or  wife  of 
an  oil-seller,  with  whom  he  cohabited,  and  to  the  great  scandal  of 
his  cast  as  a  Bramin  made  no  secret  of  the  connexion.  The 
Telin,  after  the  Pritee  Needhee  was  confined,  had  the  address  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  lort  of  Wassota,'  situated  in  a  most 
inaccessible  part;  of  the  Syhadree  mountains,  where  having  collected 

some  followers,  she  headed  the  party,  attacked  Uussoor 
1  fim     ^"'^  rescued  the  prisoner.     As  soon  as  the  Pritee  Needhee 

found  himself  at  liberty,  he  hoisted  his  standard,  declared 
himself  the  servant  of  the  Raja  of  Satara,  and  bound  by  no  tie  to 

'  [This  is  Mhasvad  in  the  Satara  District,  on  the  Satara-Fandharpiif 
road.  The  chief  feature  of  the  place  to-day  is  the  great  Mhaavad 
irrigation  lake,  which  lies  six  miles  south-east  of  the  town,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Praiinidhi  or  Chief  of  Aundh.  {I.O.  Bom.,  19M,  L 
057;   B.O.,xix.  156  f.)] 

^  [Vssota  (Wassota)  lies  In  SaUlra  District  at  the  head  of  a  anuill 
valley  which  branches  west  from  the  Koyna  river.  The  fort  stands 
on  the  very  edge  of  the  Western  Ghata,  the  defences  consisting  of  « 
vertical  scarp  varying  in  height  from  30  to  SO  feet,  crowned  by  a 
wall  and  parapet  from  6  to  8  feet  high,  and  loop-holed  at  interrals. 
The  cliS  tu  the  south  of  the  fort  has  a  sheer  drop  of  1,600  feat,  and 
was  used  as  a  place  of  execution  for  criminals,  like  the  Tarpeian  rook 
of  ancient  Borne.  Sivajr,  who  took  the  fort  in  1866,  renamed  fb 
Vajragarh,  which  name  it  has  not  retained.  Subsequently  it  waa 
used  chiefly  as  a  State  prison.  The  fort  was  captured  by  the  Briliah 
in  April  ISIS,  Mountatuart  Elphinstone  being  present  at  the  Biege, 
which  lie  has  described.  The  prize  property  amounted  to  two  lauu 
ot  rupees,  in  addition  to  family  jewels  of  the  Rajiv  of  Satara,  mrtti 
three  lakhs  ot  riij>eos.     (f.O.  Rom.,  i.  5tt5.)] 
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obey  the  Punt  Purdhan.  The  inhabitant  of  the  tract  between 
tile  Neora  and  VVama,  in  which  the  Pritee  Needhee's  difltricta 
were  situated,  being  prone  to  insurrection,  the  staodard  of  rebel- 
lion soon  found  supporters,  and  some  of  the  old  retftinera  of  the 
Pritee  Needhee'a  family  joined  him.  The  temporary  power  thus 
obtained  by  the  assemblage  of  a  body  of  troops  was,  however, 
exceedingly  abused.  He  committed  great  cruelties  on  such  of 
the  adherents  of  his  mother  and  of  Bulwunt  Rao  as  fell  into  his 
hands  ;  and  he  rendered  himself  odious  to  the  peasantry  by  a 
sjstem  of  plunder  and  extortion,  worthy  of  the  lowest  Pindha*a. 
Hivd  the  Pritoo  Needhee  possessed  moderation  and  ability 
equal  to  lii»  spirit,  there  were  materials  for  a  rebellion  in  that 
quarter,  which  Bajee  Rao,  unassisted  by  British  troops,  could 
never  have  suppressed  ;  but,  before  he  had  made  adequate  pre- 
parations for  resistance,  Gokia  once  more  came  against  him  ;  the 
few  faithful  Sillidars  who  accompanied  him  recommended  his 
rctii'iug  to  the  hills  and  raising  the  Kamooaees,  until  like  Chitoor 
Sing  lie  could  attack  with  effect.  Regardless,  however,  of  this 
ailvice,  he  waited  for  Golila  near  Wussuntgurh,  a  few  of  his  men 
stolid  by  him,  but  most  of  them  fled  at  the  first  charge. 

The  Pritoo  Noedhee  was  supposed  to  have  been  killed  ;  he  was 
tiikcn  up  by  his  enemies  for  dead  ;  but,  although  he  had  lost  his 
huncl  and  was  severely  wounded  in  the  head,  he  recovered,  and 
mis  ('\'fr  after,  during  the  reign  of  Bajee  Rao,  confined  in  the  city 
(if  I'ouna,  where  a  small  portion  of  his  late  extensive  Jagheer  was 
u>isigm-<i  for  hiH  support;  the  remainder,  without  any  separate 
]iiiivisiiin  for  tlif  o|)posite  party,  was  sequestrated.  Bulwunt  Rao 
l''uiiiuwi*(H  ri'grettod  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  to  Bajee  Rao 
)i>  ilicirdifli-renccs,  when  too  late  ;  the  country  was  soon  reduced, 
111  I  I  he  gurrisniis  having  surrendered  excepting  the  fort  of  Waasota, 
M  liLi-h  h''ld  out  for  eight  months,  when  the  Telin,  after  a  spirited 
di'fi^nfi',  surrendered  in  consequence  of  a  fire  which  destroyed  her 
t'lmiary.  The  jewels  and  private  property  of  the  Pritee  Needhee'a 
fiiirijly  wi-ri-  Heized  by  Ilappoo  Uokla.  and  never  accounted  for  to 
\\f  I'li.sliwu.  In  oilier  to  prevent  the  odium  likely  to  arise  from 
Imviiif;  iliiiH  nsluced  the  Pritee  Needhee,  Bajee  Rao  allowed 
l!ii|ijjoo  (liikla  to  retain  jioaaession  of  the  conquered  districts,  as 
ir  iliiy  mil'  ki'pf  irion'  as  a  puniHhmcnt  to  the  Pritee  Needhee 
i)iaii    as   iin    iiilvuiiliiue    to   hitriKi-jf.     During   the   perioil    Ookia 
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most  severe ;    and  being  supported  by  a  lai^  force,  they  wan 

iireeistible.    By  these  means  BnppooGokla'becuue  the  wealthiest 

of  the  Peishwa's  Surdars.     He  succeeded  to  the  ooamuuid 

1808     **^  ^  uncle's  troops,  when  the  latter  waa  killed  by 

Dhoondia  Waug,  as  already  mentioned ;    but  he  owed 

his  elevation  chiefly  to  General  Wellesley,  whom  he  accompanied 

in  tlie  war  of  1803,  and,  excepting  Appa  Deeaaye  Xepaakur,  was 

the  only  good  officer  in  the  immediateserviceof  BajeeBao. 

Appa  Deasaye'a  name  ia  Seedojee  Rao  Nimbalkur* ;  we  have 
aliftady  had  occasion  to  mention  this  person  on  more  than  one 
occasioD,  but  about  this  period  he  became  more  oonapicuous  from 
the  following  circumstaoceB. 

About  the  year  1785,  the  petty  states  of  Kolapoor  aa&  Sawunt- 
waree,  always  jealous  of  each  other,  went  to  war,  because  Luximee 

'  [Bapu  Gokhale  (Bappoo  Gokla)  was  the  nephew  of  Dhondo  Pant 
Gokhsle,  a  Konkanaath  Brahman  of  Chiplun,  Ratnagiri,  who  waa 
originally  a  marine  record-keeper  at  the  port  of  Vijayadrug.  Whan 
Paraauram  BhSu  Fatvardhan  marched  with  the  Feehwa'a  auxUiaries 
in  conjunction  with  Biitish  troops  against  Tipu  Sultan  in  1791,  Dhondo 
Pant  accompanied  the  army  to  Soringapatam.  From  that  date  he 
and  his  nephews  became  distinguished  as  militEuy  leaders.  All  three 
behaved  with  gallantry  in  the  operations  against  Dhondia  Wa^  in 
1799,  Dhondo  Fant  and  his  elder  nephew  Appa  both' being  killed, 
while  Bapu  Gokhale  received  several  wounds,  one  of  which,  a  sabre 
cut  in  the  face,  left  a  permanent  scar  by  which  he  was  afterwards 
distinguished.  Bapii  accompanied  General  Wellesley  in  the  campaigns 
of  1803,  1804  and  1805,  and  finally  ended  his  career  in  a  gallant  eharge 
against  the  British  cavalry  on  February  17,  1818.  He  left  a  widow, 
the  daughter  of  Raghu  Fant  Abbyankar,  but  no  children.  (Forcest, 
SeUctiona  IMarOthd  Seriea),  i.  678.)] 

'  [The  ancestors  of  Sidojl  Rao  (Seedojee  Bao)  had  performed  military 
service  for  the  Rajaa  of  Kolhapur,  from  whom  they  obtained  the  two 
mom  villages  of  Nipani  and  Nandi.  including  the  deehmukht  and  tits 
office  of  lar-naiki  of  the  pargana  of  Hukeii.  During  the  life  of  Sldojt- 
Rao  the  Raja  of  Kolhapur  conferred  two  more  villages  upon  billii 
Nipani,  Nandi  and  Hukeri  are  now  included  in  Belgaum  Diatriot,  Um 
largest  of  the  three  places  being  Nipani,  forty  miles  north  of  Belgaum, 
which  with  the  estate  of  which  it  formed  part  lapsed  to  the  Biitiah 
Government  in  1S3B.  Sidojl  was  introduced  by  Sarjl  Bao  Qhatge  to 
the  notice  of  the  Peehwa,  who  conferred  the  title  of  Sar-Lathlcar  upcM 
him.  He  accompanied  the  British  army  under  General  WeUeslay  in 
1803-4  ;  and  subsequently  having  wrested  Chikodi  and  HanoU  (ssa 
page  4  IT)  from  the  Raja  of  Kolhapur  retained  them  until  1817,  whan  hs 
waa  forced  to  relinquish  them.  After  the  defeat  of  the  PeShwS  and 
the  conquest  of  his  territory  in  ISIS,  SIdojI  Rao  was  oonfiniMd  in 
the  rest  of  his  estates  by  the  British  Government,  to  whom  thay 
eventually  lapsed  in  the  absence  of  heirs.] 
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Bye,  the  wife  of  Kem  Sawunt,  Dessaye  of  Waree,  and  niece  of 
Mahadajoe  Sindia,  had  obtained  some  privileges  of  royalty  for  her 
husband  from  the  Moghul  Emperor,  through  her  uncle's  all- 
powerful  influence  at  the  court  of  Delhi.'  With  a  tew  intermiasiona 
and  with  various  success,  this  warfare  had  continued  for  twenty- 
three  years  ;  when  at  last  the  troops  of  Kolapoor  gained  a  victory 
over  those  of  Sawuntwaree  in  a  pitched  battle,  fought  at  the 
village  of  Chowkul,  and  the  fort  of  Waree  was  immediately 
besieged  ;  Kera  Sawunt  had  been  dead  some  years' ;  he  had  left 
four  widows,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Luximee  Bye,  became  r^ent,  on 
account  of  the  minority  of  Kem  Sawunt's  only  son,  by  Dawee  Bye 
his  third  wife.  Luximee  Bye,  when  her  capital  was  besieged, 
called  in  the  aid  of  Wiswas  Rao  Ghatgay  and  Appa  Dessaye. 
Wiswas  Rao  Ghatgay  had  been  put  in  possession  of  two  districts 
called  Chickooree  and  Menowlee,'  belonging  to  Kolapoor,  by  Shit- 
Ece  Rao  Ghatgay.  Hie  pretended  right  to  dispose  of  them  origin- 
ated in  their  having  been  conquered  by  the  first  Mahdoo  Rao  and 
bestowed  on  the  family  of  Putwurdhun  ;  and  Sindia  having 
authority  for  possessing  himself  of  the  sequestrated  Jagheer  of 
the  Putwurdhuns,  Shirzee  Rao,  who  had  seized  those  two  districts, 

I  [The  title  of  Raja  Bahadur  (lit.  '  the  valorous  King  ')  was  con- 
ferred upon  Khem  Savant  the  Great  by  the  Emperor.  For  an  inlec- 
esting  note  on  the  word  '  Bahadur,'  see  Yule's  Hobson-Jobton,  ed, 
Crooke,  1903,  pp.  48  i.] 

*  [Khem  Savant  died  childless  in  1803.  A  contest  for  the  Bucceaaion 
continued  until  1805,  when  Lakshnil  Bai  (Luximee  Bye]  adopted  a 
child,  Kamchandra  Savant,  alias  Bhau  Sahib.  The  child  lived  for 
throe  yearn,  and  was  then  strangled  in  his  bed.  Phond  Savant,  a 
minor,  wa«  chosen  to  fill  hia  place  (see  page  418,  jmtt).  In  1812  Phond 
Savant  was  forced  to  yield  Vengurla  to  the  British  in  consequence  of 
the  losses  sustained  by  British  commerce  from  the  pirates  who  iufest«d 
the  Sivuntvadi  coast.     (/.G.  Bom.,  ii.  496.)] 

*  [Cliikodi  (Chickooree)  is  now  the  north-western  talitka  of  Belgaum 
l)istrict,  containing  836  square  miles,  and  famous  for  tobacco,  sugar- 
cane, fruit  and  vegetable  gardens.  Manoli  (Menowlee),  now  lepre- 
sonted  by  a  town  in  Parasgod  laluka,  forty-two  miles  east  of  Belgaum 
[own,  is  famous  as  the  spot  where  General  Wellesley  overtook  the 
notorious  frec-booter,  Dhondia  Wagb,  after  a  long  pursuit  from  Mysor« 
ti>rritory.  During  the  war  with  the  Peshwa  in  1817,  the  Raja  of  Kol- 
bri|mr  sided  with  the  British.  In  reward,  the  tracts  of  Chikodi  and 
.Manoli,  wrested  from  him  by  Sarj!  Rao  Ohatge  and  later  by  the 
rhiof  of  Ni|janl  (SIdojI  Rao  Appa  Desii)  were  restored.  In  1829, 
owing  to  (he  serious  misconduct  of  the  Raja,  these  tracts  were  resumed 
by  the  British  Government,  in  whose  possession  they  have  sLnce 
remained.     (/.<?.  Bom.,  ii.  IS,  2fi,  filfi.)] 
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made  them  over  to  his  brother,  Wiswoa  Bao,  when  he  was  ordered 
by  his  son-in-law  to  join  him  in  Malwa.  Wiswas  Rao  would  have 
been  driven  o»it  of  them  by  the  Baja  of  Kolapoor,  but  ho  viaa 
supported  by  Appa  Dessaye,  who  aft^rwarda  took  them  for  him- 
self. The  Peiehwa.  on  the  plea  of  wishing  to  avoid  disputes  with 
Siiulia,  pretended  to  take  no  concern  in  those  districts,'-  but  it  wM 
on  the  authority  of  his  secret  orders  that  Appa  Doconye  seized 
them,  and  Bsjee  Rao  at  a  subsequent  period,  in  1812,  asserted  his 
own  claim  to  them  on  grounds  which  were  admitted  by  the 
British  (iovernroent. 

On  the  present  occasion,  when  Liiximee  Bye  applied  for  aid, 
Appa  De)<saye  with  the  Peishwa's  secret  concurrence  readily 
afforded  it ;  the  siege  of  Waree  was  raised,  and  the  territory  of  the 
Kolapoor  Raja  above  the  Ghauts  was  invaded ;  so  that  the 
Kolapoor  troops  were  recalled  from  the  Conean  to  defend  t" 
own  capital.  Application  was  made  to  the  British  C 
for  its  mediation,  but  I^ordMinto,  then  Governor-General,  < 
all  interference  ;  and  the  Peishwa  who  was  the  principal  oause  of 
the  disturbance  began  to  hint  at  his  rights  of  supremacy  over  all 
parties  ;  a  disposition  to  encroachment,  which,  if  oheoked  by  the 
British  authorities  on  ita  very  first  indication,  «rould  have  been 
of  essential  importance  to  the  stability  of  Bajee  Rao'a  govemiuent.' 

Appa  Dessayo,  however,  made  himself  complete  master  of 
Chickooree  and  Menowlee,  and  endeavoured  to  eatablish  hia 
authority  over  Sawuntwaree.  The  son  of  Kem  Sawunt  was 
strangled  at  the  instigation  of  Appa  Dessaye's  Carcoon,  vith  the 
concurn-nce  of  Luximee  Bye  and  of  Poond  Sawunt,  the  next  bsir  to 
the  principality.    ButAppaDessayedidnot  profit  by  Uii> 

inna'    ^tr'^"''*"^  deed.    Poond  Sawimt,  taking  advantage  of  the 
'    weak  state  of  AppaDessaye's  troops,  the  greaterpart  being 
withdrawn  to  maintain  the  war  above  the  Ghauts,  drove  'them 
from  the  country,  and  possessed  himself  of  the  government. 

'  Colonel  Close's  dispatches,  5th  May,  1808. 

'  [Lord  Minto  was  so  deeply  engaged  througl 
a  planning  and  executing  the  overseas  expeditions  whioh  m 


>  [Lord  Minto  was  so  deeply  engaged  throughout  hie  term  of  offioa 
„  planning  and  executing  Hie  overseas  expeditions  whioh  awapt  tte 
fleets  of  France  from  the  Indian  aeas  and  left  England  wit&nit  a 


rival  in  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  that  he  was  practically  deboRedfi 

interfering  in  Maratha  politics  and  from  running  the  risk  of  "m^tM  a 
Maratha  war,  which  would  have  been  deeply  resented  by  the  mitbodfiM 
at  home.     The  whole  available  strength  of  India  was  absorbed  in  tlie 


(1810),  and  the  conquest  of  Java  {1811).     (O.H./.,  pp.  6U-lk)] 
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Luximee  Byo  died  aoon  aft«r,  when  Poond  Sawunt  found  a 
rival  rather  than  a  coadjutor  in  the  person  at  Doorga  Bye,  the 
second  widow  of  Kem  Sawunt  and  the  daughter  of  a  Mahratta 
oflficar  named  Khanwelkur. 

In  the  meantime  the  utmost  apparant  cordiality  subsisted 
between  the  British  Resident  and  the  Peishwa's  court.  Bajee  Rao, 
as  often  as  he  could  find  a  pretext,  was  prosecuting  with  inflexible 
perseverance  his  favourite  plan  of  sequestrating  the  Jagheers  of 
all  whom  he  considered  the  political  opponents  of  his  family,  and 
appropriating  their  revenues  to  his  own  use.  Whilst  thus  engaged, 
Bajee  Kao  was  happy.  On  every  occasion  he  enlarged  on  the 
hlesHings  he  enjoyed  through  hia  alliance  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment ;  he  professed  the  warmest  affection  and  friendship  for  the 
Resident.  Colonel  Close;  and  it  is  probable  that  Bajee  Rao,  in  all 
be  thus  expi'essed,  was  in  a  great  measure  sincere. 

Colonel  Close  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  all  native  visitors 
through  an  agent,  a  Paraee  named  Khoosroojee,  familiarly  styled 
thcMoodhee':  a  person  of  comprehensivti  judgement,  and  of  great 
address,  who  soon  attained  considerable  influence  with  bis  mast«r. 
Sewclasheo  Bhow  Mankesir  and  the  Moodbee  soon  formed  a  com' 
pHtl.  and  having  united  with  them  Byajee  Naik,  a  Hoojra  or 
(icrsunal  K<.'rvant  of  the  Peishwa  by  whom  Byajee  was  much 
ti'iisti-d  as  a  spy,  they  contrived  to  persuade  Bajee  Rao,  that  by 
gaining  Khoosroojee  to  his  inlereats  he  m^ht  command  the  services 
of  tliL-  liritirtli  Residency :  a  proposal  well  suited  to  the  mind  of 
Btij<.-<>  Rao,  by  whotn  no  means  were  spared  to  attain  an  end  so 
.i.-sirubic. 

'Die  ti'ium\'irute  in  all  probability  participated  in  the  Spoils, 
and  all  intorcoursu.  public  as  well  as  private,  went  on  so  agreeably 
by  tlie  agt'iicy  of  those  persons,  that  there  was  no  cause  of  dis- 
satistiictiun.  Any  subject  likely  to  occasion  unpleasant  discussion 
WU.S  ciiliLT  jMiritpoued,  or  ao  arrai^ed  that,  before  being  brought 

'  jHJH  proper  name  was  KharshedjI  JamshedjI  Modi.  He  wa«  a 
niiUvi^  (jf  Cmtibay,  Modi  (Moodhee),  which  is  now  the  Bumome  of 
ct-rlniii  well-known  Farsi  laroilies  of  Surat  and  Bombay,  is  a  profee- 
siiiiiul  name  meaning  '  agent,  broker  or  contractor.'  The  Modia  of 
the  ciglit^enth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries  were  government  con- 
iriiitorB  fur  the  Bupjily  of  proviaiona  and  other  articles  to  the  troopu. 
mill  nctml  alao  us  importers,  agents  and  bankeri.  They  ore  mentioned 
in  olrl  Kornbay  records  as  'the  Moodys.'  {B.O.,  Materials  11; 
DoHHlihHi  Kraiiiji  Karaks'a  Hittory  of  the  PariU,  London,  IBB4,  ii. 
4.(il.)] 
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fom'ard  on  either  side,  it  was  smoothed  of  ite  aaperitie 
little  difficulty  remained  in  the  adjustment. 

The  services  of  Colonel  Close  during  tills  year  were  c 
OD  a  very  important  occasion,  to  Hyderabad,  Biid  be  nevej 
to  his  situation  at  Foona.  Mr.  Honry  Ru»e]l  suooeed 
temporary  charge  ol  that  Residency,  until  tlie  retur 

Blphinstone  from  a  mission  to  C^bul,^  and 
IBin     ''3*^"°ny  continued  to  prevail.     KJidowoojee, 

servant  of  the  British  Residency,  h^  been  per 
accept  the  high  office  of  Sursoobehdar  of  the  Camatio  i 
Peishwa's  government,  and  he  appointed  aa  hia  deputy  i 
named  Bappoo  Sawney, 

Mr.  Eiphinstone  had  been  an  assistant  to  Colonel  Close 
before  he  was  attached  to  General  Wellesley's  staff  in  t 
1803,  so  that  he  took  charge  of  his  appointment  as  Reeii 

considerable  local  information.     Being  in  the 
yV-  -■     communicating  with  the  natives  direct,  he  saw  a 

«'ho  had  business,  and  discontinued  the  form 
duction  tluxtugh  any  one  agent.  This  alteration,  supera 
quarrel  which  had  taken  place  between  Khoosroojee 
daaheo  Bhow  Mankesir,  was  a  source  of  secret  vexation 
content  to  the  fornier,  as  it  so  greatly  tended  to  loas^i  h 
tance  and  his  gains  ;  but  Khoosroojee  had  much  personal 
with  the  Peishwa,  which  he  unfortunately  exercised  in  pi 
his  mind  against  the  Resident,  by  representing  him  aa 
entertained  the  same  sentiments  as  General  Welleele 
Bajee  Rao  hated,  because  he  had  opposed  his  schemes  of  V 
against  Anunit  Rao  and  the  family  of  Fureshram  Bhow  ] 
hun.  Several  instances  might  he  adduced  of  the  effect  ^ 
Moodhee's  insinuations  produced  on  the  mind  of  the  ' 
but  although  many  subjects  hitherto  kept  back  were  no\ 
into  discussion  in  hopes  of  creating  a  necessity  of  again  in 
the  agency  of  the  Moodhee,  Bajee  Rao  had  soon  reason  tc 
'  [MountBtuart  Blphinetone's  ombaaay  to  Kabul  in  1808 
beyond  Peshawar.  '  Shah  Shuj'a,  to  whom  the  mission  was  e 
soon  afterwards  was  expelled  from  hia  kingdom,  so  that 
political  results  were  obtained.  The  envoy  devoted  much  c 
to  investigation  through  agents  and  by  all  meauB  at  his  con 
the  conditions  existing  in  Afghanistan,  then  a  completely 
country.  He  embodied  the  results  of  hie  researches  in  a  boa 
value,  entitled.  An  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Caubul,  *e.,  i 
published  in  1815,  and  still  counts  as  an  authority.'     (O.H.J 
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lertgo  the  impartiality  of  the  Resident  ob  the  subject  from  which 
his  chief  prejudice  against  him  had  ariaen. 

As  soon  83  he  had  resumed  the  lands  of  the  inferior  Jagheordars 
who  had  ever  been  disobedient  to  himself,  or  who  had  taken  an 
active  part  against  his  father,  the  Peishwa  desired  Bappoo  Gokla 
to  make  over  the  Prit«e  Needhee's  district  to  the  state,  and  again 
brotiglit  forward  his  complaints  and  claims  againat  other  great 
Jagheerdara,  particularly  the  Futwurdhuns,  Rastia,  and  the 
Dessaye  of  Kitt-oor. 

Tliese  [lersons,  presuining  on  the  pititeotion  already  afforded  to 
them  by  the  British  Governnjent,  neglected  to  obey  the  orders  of 
the  Peishwa,  and  omitted  to  send  their  troops,  which  were  now 
much  wanted  to  defend  the  country  from  the  Pindharees,  whose 
inroads  were  every  year  becoming  more  powerful  and  destructive. 
When  Bajee  Rao  embraced  the  British  aUiance,  he  wrote  to  the 
Jagheerdara  in  question,  to  assist  the  British  troops.  Most  of 
them  being  personally  acquainted  with  General  Wellesley  readily 
obeyed  Bajee  Rao's  orders,  oo-operated  in  his  re-establishment, 
and  were  disposed  to  forget  past  injuries,  until  the  rancorous 
revenge  and  studied  aggressions  of  Bajee  Rao  completely  alienated 
their  minds.  They  were  only  deterred  from  supporting  the 
Pritee  Needhee's  rebellion  by  the  fear  of  the  subsidiary  force,  and 
bad  the  inteq)osition  of  the  British  Government  been  withheld, 
they  would,  when  joined  to  the  Pritee  Needhee.  have  probably 
effected  another  revolution,  as  it  was  estimated  they  could  at  that 
time  bring  into  the  field  nearly  twenty  thousand  horse.  In  con- 
sidering a  plan  of  settlement  between  these  Jagheerdars  and  the 
Pei.shwii,  Hoveral  modes  were  discussed  at  a  very  early  period  by 
the  liriti^h  authorities.  To  have  avowedly  withheld  support  from 
both  parties  would  have  involved  the  country  in  war  and  con- 
fiL-iinn  ;  lo  have  assisted  in  the  destruction  of  families  in  whose 
fiivciur  HO  much  might  be  urged  would  have  been  unjust  ;  and  it 
would  liBvo  been  still  more  so,  to  raise  them  into  independent 
p]'i[i('ipalitios  under  the  guarantee  of  the  British  Government. 
It  l1i<-ivfore  appeared  advisable  to  steer  a  middle  course  ;  and  it 
«  as  <iet<.Tmineii  to  enforce  the  service  of  their  troops  as  due  to  the 
t'l'ishwii,  and  to  cause  them  to  restore  all  usurped  lands  ;  but  to 
truiiruntci;  their  territorj'  as  long  as  they  chose  to  abide  by  the 
t''n'>r  of  their  original  engagement  to  the  Poona  state. 

Willi    (his    arrangement  of  the  southern  Mahiatta  country 
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it  wan  resolved  to  combine  the  effctctual  auppreeaion  of  piracy  in 
the  Htfttea  of  Kolapoor  and  Sawuntwaree,  which,  it  was  foreseen, 
could  never  be  rooted  out,  until  some  harbours  and  fortreeees 
on  the  coast  of  Molwan  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Britiah 
Government. 

The  Putmjrdhunfl  were  very  averse  to  acknowledge  fealty  to 
Bajec  Rao.  but  they  at  last  submitted  and  complied  wil^  the 
conditions  impoaeti  by  the  Britiah  Government.  The  Raja  of 
Kolapoor  nearly  lost  his  capital  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Peishwa, 
who  secretly  encouraged  him  to  resist  the  demands  of  the  T^ngJiati ; 
hoping  that  his  general,  Appa  Dessaye,  then  besieging  Kola^raor  as 
if  in  liis  own  quarrel,  might  be  able  to  reduce  it  before  the  temu 
wore  accepted  ;  whilst  on  the  other  hand,  in  order  to  cause  delay, 
he  declared  to  the  Resident  that  the  British  Government  had  no 
right  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  the  Raja  of  Kolapoor,  who  vi 
his  nubjt'ct :  an  assertion  as  bold  as  it  was  false.  Before  any  of  the  ' 
objects  could  be  effected,  Mr.  Elphinstone  found  it  necesaary  to 
assemble  an  army  at  Punderpoor,  and  move  it  down  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Kistna.  In  regard  to  the  Jagheerdars,  besides 
what  has  been  already  stated  in  the  general  plan  of  settlement, 
Appa  Sahib  Putwurdhtin  was  obliged  to  surrender  the  perscm  of 
Baba  Rao  Phurkay ;  a  concession  to  the  Peishwa  on  the  part  of  the 
British  Government,  which  was  very  unpopular  in  the  MahrSitta 
country  ;  and  although  it  may  have  been  strictly  just,  the  policy 
of  the  measure  is  questionable.  Baba  Rao  was  confined  by  the 
Peishwa  in  the  fort  of  Bassein,  where  he  shortly  after  died.  By 
the  terms  tendered  and  accepted  by  the  Raja  of  Kolapoor,  he 
renounced  all  right  to  Chickooree  and  Menowlee,  which  weie  oeded 
to  the  Peishwa  ;  but  all  other  places  taken  from  t^  Raja  in 
consequence  of  the  disputed  right  to  these  districts  were  restoTed. 
To  the  British  Government  the  Raja  ceded  the  harbour  of  Malwon, 
which  included  the  forts  and  island  of  Malwan  or  Sindidroog  and 
its  dependencies  ;  he  also  c^reed  to  renounce  piracy,  to  permit 
no  armed  vessels  to  be  fitted  out,  or  to  enter  his  ports,  on  pain 
of  becoming  lawful  prize  to  the  British  Government,  and  to  reaton 
wrecks,  as  well  as  to  assist  vessels  in  distress.  He  also  booanw 
bound  for  himself  and  his  successors  to  pursue  no  rnannar  of 
hostility  against  any  other  state,  without  the  consent  of  tb»  Btiliril 
Government.  The  British  Government  renounced  itA  long  existftig 
claims  against  the  Raja,  and  becanie  bound  to  guarantee  iiii 
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posseasioa'^  against  the  aggressions   of   all   foreign   powers  and 

(Oct.  3.) — Poond  Sawunt,  Dessaye  of  Sawuntwaree,  was  at  the 
same  time  bound  down  to  suppress  piracy,  to  niake  over  the  fort 
of  Vingorla  and  the  battery  of  Gunaramo  Tembe,  with  its  port  and 
limits  ;  and  in  case  of  being  guilty  of  further  piratioal  acts,  the 
forts  of  Newtee  and  Rairee  were  likewise  to  be  required  of  him, 
British  merchants  were  to  be  allowed  free  ingress  and  egress  to 
and  from  the  Dessaye's  territory,  on  paying  the  customary  duties  ; 
but  all  articles  of  consumption  required  for  the  British  troopa 
slationed  within  the  territory  were  to  pass  duty  free. 

Soon  after  the  conclu:sion  of  the  agreement,  Poond  Sawuift  died, 
and  Doorga  Bye  became  regent.'  This  old  lady,  regardless  of  the 
guarantee  of  the  British  Government,  attacked  the  possessions  of 
the  Raja  of  Kolapoor,  took  tho  fort  of  Burratgurh,  whioh  had 
formerly  belonged  to  Sawuntwaree,  and  refused  to  evacuate  it. 
A  British  detachment  from  the  Madras  eatablishnient  was  brought 
down  to  protect  the  Kolapoor  territory,  when  she  withdrew  the 
garrLton  of  Burratgurh,  but  continued  to  brave  the  throats  and 
dci-|)ise  tho  argumpnts  which  were  offered  to  deter  or  induce  her 
to  refrain  from  aggression.  No  retaliation  was  permitted  against 
DiKirga  Bye.  till  every  reasonable  proposal  had  failed  ;  when  the 
ISritisli  troojis  were  ordered  to  occupy  some  of  the  districts,  with 
a  view  of  forcing  her  into  terms.  No  opposition  was  actually 
mmlu,  but  the  British  troops  were  kept  perpetually  on  the  alert 

■  [Thin  agreement  was  known  as  the  Treaty  of  Karvir,  this  being 
llir?  i>rii;iiiiil  naino  of  Kolhapur.  The  present  capital,  Kolhapur, 
oriuinully  okihIihI  as  a  purely  religious  settlement,  the  site  being  now 
inurkeil  by  the  great  temple  of  the  goddeaa  Mahulakshml.  Karavira. 
or  Kurvir.  in  [irobably  the  older  and  more  important  capital  of  the 
Sliile,  iind  the  trannfer  of  the  political  capital  from  Karavira  to  the 
n-liftioiiM  wttlement  of  Kolhapur  was  probably  necessitated  by  Bome 
cimviiUiiin  of  nature,  of  which  there  is  much  evidence  in  the  neigh- 
l>'iiirl,<™l.     [IM.  Horn..  i\.  623.)] 

-'  I'horid  SilvantwuB  sucoseded  by  liiason  Khem  Savant  IV,  a  child 
■>f  •■i^lit.  He  proved  himself,  when  he  come  of  age,  quite  unable  to 
iiitmiitiu  tiie  ^late,  and  in  1S3S,  after  several  revolutions  and  much 
rlixliirlianco,  he  agreed  to  make  over  the  administration  to  the  British 
Cuvurninent.  K«bellions,  which  were  quickly  suppressed,  broke  out 
in  Im:1'J  unci  1844  ;  and  in  1801  the  State  was  finally  restored  to  the 
I'liii'f.  on  liJH  undertaking  to  defray  the  coat  (5,50,000  rupees)  of  the 
hist  ri'lii'llion,  tu  pay  a  succession  fee  of  one  year's  revenue,  to  protect 
)iii  HiiliJui'tH,  and  to  meet  the  expense  of  a  British  Resident  and  hia 
•>4tablislitiient.     {I.O,  Bom.,  il  496-6.)] 
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by  threatened  attacks,  and  thus  was  engendered  a  state  of  atEsin 
neither  of  peace  nor  of  war,  but  which  ocaasioned  all  the  expenw 
and  inconvenience  of  the  latter.  Doulut  Rao  Sindia,  thonf^ 
unconnected  with  the  Wareo  state  after  the  death  of  Luximee 
Bye,  mtei«ated  liimsell  in  behalf  of  Dooi^  Bye,  aod  mooh 
discussion  and  correspondence  resulted  from  her  contumdiouB 
behaviour ;  nor  did  she  desist  from  het  vexatious  oppoeitioa 
until,  in  consequence  of  many  hostile  acta  against  the  BritiBh 
Government,  her  territory  was  reduced  in  the  begianiag  of  ISIB 
by  a  British  force  ;  but  after  exacting  the  oeoessary  seouritieB, 
the  principality  of  Sawuntwaree  was  left  in  its  original  inde- 
pendence. 

In  the  meantime,  although  Bajee  Rao  was  disappointed  in 
tile  hope  of  being  able  to  ruin  the  southern  J^heeidara, 
they  were  compelled  to  bow  before  him.  He  oould  scarcely 
refrain  from  insulting  the  Putwurdhuna  when  they  ttame  to 
pay  their  respects,  and  his  exultation  at  getting  Baba  Rao 
Phurkay  into  his  power  knew  no  bounds.  He  was  profuse  in  hia 
acknowledgements  and  expressions  of  gratitude  to  the  Qovemor- 
Gencrat  and  the  Resident ;  but  he  at  the  same  time  declared  tlwt 
he  should  wish  not  to  have  a  single  Surinjamee  horseman  *  in  his 
service,  and  proposed  raising  a  brigade  of  infantry,  to  be  disoiplined 
entirely  by  European  oiScers  and  paid  like  the  British  Sepoys, 

direct  from  the  treasury.    To  this  proposal  the  GJovemor- 
.TX'.n'     General  readily  acceded,  and  Captain  John  Ford,  of  the 

Madras  establishment,  who  had  been  long  attaohed  to 
the  escort  of  Colonel  Close,  was,  at  the  recommendation  of  Khoos- 
roojeo,  selected  by  the  Peishwa  as  commandant  of  the  brigade, 
and  able  officers  from  the  line,  chosen  by  Captain  Ford,  were 
lent  from  the  Bombay  establishment  to  assist  in  its  formatioa 
and  discipline.  Tho  men,  excepting  a  small  proportion  <A 
Malirattas,  wore  chiefly  raised  in  the  Company's  proviooea  in 
Hindoostan,  and  on  entering  their  battahons  swore  fidelity  to 

'  That  is  horse  furnished  by  Jagheerdars,  [Saratijam  (SnriniSm) 
is  a  Persian  word  elgnifying  '  beginning-ending,'  and  is  used  in  bidia 
to  mean  '  apparatus,'  '  goods  and  chattels,'  and  the  like.  But  in  the 
Deccan  and  Southern  MarathS  country  it  ta  applied  specially  to  grant* 
of  land  or  assignments  of  revenue,  for  special  objects,  suoh  bb  Hbt 
maintenance  of  a  military  contingent  for  service  ;  to  civil  oSIoera  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  state  ;  or  for  charitable  purpoBes.  {Tnl^ 
Hobaon-Jobaon,  ed.  Crooke,  1903,  s.v.  '  Surrinjaum.')] 
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the  Feishwa,   whilst  he  oontmued  in  allianoe  with  the  British 

Government.' 

The  cantonment  allotted  for  this  brigade  was  about  four  miles 
to  the  nortl)-west  of  Poona.'  One  brigade  of  British  troops  was 
itfttioned  on  a  spot  originally  selected  for  the  protection  of  the 
city,  in  its  immediate  vicinity  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  British  sub- 
sidiary force  occupied  a  position  about  half-way  between  Foona 
and  Ahmednugur,  near  the  village  of  Seroor,'  on  the  river  Ghore. 

The  Peishwa  had  soon  a  freeh  instance  of  the  utility  of  the 
British  force  by  finding  it  necessary  to  call  in  a  part  of  it  against 
Appa  Dcssaye.  who,  although  he  came  to  Foona  on  being  ordered, 
refused  to  comply  with  certain  claims  devolving  ou  the  Peishwa 
by  the  late  settlement,  or  to  give  up  some  territory  belonging  to 
the  Raja  of  Kolapoor.  The  British  authorities  interposed,  but 
Bajee  Rao  artfully  contrived  by  his  intrigues  to  induce  Appa 
Desaaye  to  trust  to  his  lenity  and  to  resist  the  demands  ;  by 
which  insidious  conduct  the  Desaaye  was  led  on  to  forfeit  one- 
fourth  of  his  Jagheer  to  the  Feishwa. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  quarrel  between  Khooaroojee 
Moodhee  and  Sewdasheo  Bhow  Mankesir.  Their  differences 
likewise  originated  in  the  intrigues  of  the  Peiahwa,  who,  having 
been  informed  of  their  collusion,  concluded  with  some  justice 
that  such  a  cabal  might  as  often  act  against  him  as  for  him,  and 
he  therefore  determined  on  creating  a  division  between  them.  It 
was  with  this  view  that  he  conferred  the  appointment  of  Sur- 
soobehdar  of  (he  Camatic  on  the  Moodhee,  in  preference  to  Sew- 
dasheo Bhow,  who  would  have  been  much  gratified  by  it.     Th» 

'  Oral  information. 

If  I  am  nut  mistaken,  this  condition  was  proposed  and  insisted  upon 
by  tlie  Hindooatan  Sepoys  themaelvee,  without  its  being  suggested 
by  their  officers. 

>  [That  is  to  say,  in  or  close  to  Kirkee,  which  is  now  the  principal 
urtillETy  station  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  and  contains  alargearms 
anil  ammunition  factory.] 

>  [Siriir  (Seroor),  or  Uodnodi,  is  tliirty-six  miles  north-east  of  Poona, 
anil  Ihirty-four  miles  aoulh-weat  of  Ahmadnagor.  At  present  the 
^iirriKon  of  Sinir  consists  of  a  regiment  of  Indian  cava  ry.  In  the 
ciiiii'tory  of  Sirur  is  the  tomb  of  Colonel  W.  Wallace  ( 1809),  who  is  still 
r''iiii'iiil>(.'red  and  spoken  of  by  the  inhabitanta  as  Sal  Puruth,  '  the 
hilly  iimn,'  Except  Brahmans  and  Marwadis,  all  the  Hindus  of  Sirur 
mid  [icighbouring  villeiges  worship  at  Colonel  Wallace's  tomb.  At 
hiirvcsl-lime  the  villagera  bring  the  Grst-fruila  of  grain  as  naivedi/a, 
or  food  for  the  saintly  spirit.     {IM.  Bom.,  IftOft,  i.  632.)] 
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Moodhee  was  thus  secured  in  Bajee  Rao's  iatereata,  but  the  envy 
of  Mankesir  was  excited,  and  he  in  a  short  time  informed  the 
Peishwa  of  the  corrupt  practices  of  the  Moodhee  in  the  affairs  of 
his  government.  These  charges  Bajee  Kao  Beoretly  advised  hig 
minister  to  prefer  to  the  Resident,  which  was  acnordingly  done,  and 
OS  the  Moodhee  was  a  servant  of  the  British  (jovemment  they  would 
have  been  immediately  investigated,  hut  the  Peishwa's  objeot 
being  answered  by  the  accusation  from  Mankeeir,'  he  interfered 
to  prevent  the  inquiry,  and,  as  it  related  to  an  afitair  connected 
with  his  government,  the  proceedings  were  quashed  at  his  request.* 
This  intrigue  answered  its  purpose,  by  incensing  Khooeroojee 
against  the  minister  :  and  aa  friendskip,  according  tothaint^^ro- 
tation  of  the  court  of  Bajee  Rao,  was  to  aid  and  to  oonooal  the 
acqiiisition  of  corrupt  emolument,  the  Peishwa  secured  the  good- 
will uf  Khoosroojee,  but  the  nature  of  the  Moodbee's  couEdential 
situation  at  the  Residency  being  incompatible  with  his  appoint- 
ment aa  governor  of  a  Mahratta  provinoe,  he  was  afterwards 
required  by  Mr.  Elphinstone  to  resign  the  one  or  the  Other,  and 
he  accordingly  rehnquished  the  tatter.*  Trimbukjee  Daioglia 
was  immediately  appointed  to  the  vacant  office.  Trinibukjee 
was  originally  a  jasoos  orspy,  and  brought  hknself  to  the  Peishwa'e 
notice,  when  he  fled  to  Mhar  from  the  power  of  Holkar,  by  carry- 
ing a  letter  to  Poena,  and  bringing  back  a  reply,  in  a  very  short 
space  ot  time.  Being  afterwards  entertained  on  the  pei«onal 
establishment  of  the  Peii^hwa,  his  activity,  intelligence  iuid  vigour 
soon  became  conspicuous ;  and  by  unceasing  diligence,  and, 
above  all,  by  being  pander  to  his  vices,  never  heeitating  to  fulfil 
his  wishes  whatever  they  might  he,'  he  gradually  gained  the  con- 
fidence of  his  master,  and  was  the  only  man  who  ever  obtained  it. 
When  Gunput  Gao  Phansay,  the  respectable  commandant  o(  the 
Peishwa's  artillery,  was  deprived  of  his  Jagheer,  Trimbukjee  was 
appaint«d  commandant  in  his  stead.  He  at  first  oourted  Uankeaii 
and   Klioo.^roojee  ;    but  having  discovered   their  colluaion,  he 

'  The  occusation  was  not  made  by  Monkesir  himaeU,  bi^t  by  three 
persons  employed  by  hjin  and  the  Peishwa. 

>  The  above  is  from  native  information  of  respectability  ;  but  I 
am  not  certain  of  the  date,  or  whether  Mr.  Busaell  or  Mr.  Elpfabi- 
stone  v/ae  Beaident  at  the  time.     I  think  the  former. 

'  Native  information. 

•  Trimbukjee  once  told  Mr.  Elphinatone,  in  conversation:  '  H  my 
master  order  me,  I  will  kill  a  cow ' — a  declaration  of  servile  deroted- 
nesa,  equally  strong  and  impious, 
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disclosed  it  to  the  Peishwa,  (utd  though  it  did  not  for  some  time 
become  apparent,  he  entirely  supplanted  Mankosir  in  hie 
master's  councils,  and  retained  Khoosroojee  in  the  manner 
already  described. 

Bajee  Rao's  success  in  bringing  hie  Jagheerdara  under  his 
authority  encouraged  him  in  more 'extensive  plans  for  aggrandiz- 
ing hLs  power.  He  occasionally  mentioned  hia  olaims  on  the 
Nizam,  but  as  often  as  the  Resident  prepared  for  entering  on  the 
invedtigation,  Bajee  Rao  found  some  excuse  for  delay.  He  like- 
wise spoke,  at  first  distantly,  of  hia  claims  on  Sindia  and  Holkar, 
although  sensible  that  they  were  dissolved  by  treaties,  to  which 
ho  was  himself  a  party  ;  and  he  pressed,  with  seeming  eamestneas, 
an  early  settlement  of  the  debts  due  to  him  by  the  Gaekwar :  a 
subject  which  had  already  for  several  years  occupied  attention, 
and  to  which  we  shall  presently  advert. 

Unfortunately  for  Bajee  Rao,  the  low  favourite  whom  he  had 
chosen,  and  who  had  much  of  the  character  of  Shitzee  Rao 
Ghatgay.  entertained  a  strong  prejudice  against  Europeans  j 
and  hia  arrogant  presumption  and  unprincipled  mind  were 
equal  to  any  attempt.  Bajee  Rao,  at  first,  in  wishing  to  extend 
lii!<  power,  entertained  no  hostile  designs  against  the  British 
Ciivcmnient ;  but,  elated  by  his  increasing  consequence,  without 
reflecting  from  whence  it  was  darived,  and  flattered  by  the  sug- 
gestions of  Trimbukjee,  who  tried  to  persuade  him  that  he  would 
recover  by  the  force  of  his  wisdom  alj  that  his  anoeatora  hod  gained 
bj'  their  swords,  he  became  irritated  by  opposition  to  his  wishes, 
and  wan  hurried  forward,  until  he  was  overwhelmed  in  the  intrigues 
and  crimes  which  Dainglia  led  him  on  to  perpetrate.     In 

A'r^"  frequent  consultations  with  the  Moodhee  and  Trimbuk- 
jee, they  advised  him,  before  entering  on  the  more  im- 
portant discussions  with  the  British  Government,  to  increase 
his  military  establishment,  which  without  any  design  or  appear- 
luiee  of  hostility  would,  they  represented,  tend  to  render  him 
iiKiro  res|>ectahlo  in  the  eyes  of  all  India,  and  give  weight  to 
(irHumrntH  with  his  allies.  Of  the  bene6t  derived  by  the  British 
'^iveniment  from  the  treaty  of  Bassein  the  Moodhee,  perhaps 
Iriini  ronviction,  impressed  Bajee  Rao  with  the  most  exaggerated 
i>]iini(>n  :  and  he  may  have  thought,  from  the  evident  desire  of 
iriticiliation  which  existed  in  the  councils  of  the  British  Govern- 
iNcnt,  that  much  would  be  conceded  to  avert  a  war.     The  annual 
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inroads  of  the  Pindbareea  and  a  pilgrimage  undertaken  by  Bnjee 
Rao,  for  the  second  time,  to  a  celebrated  temple  ia  the  Camatio,  fur- 
nished ample  excuse  for  raising  tfoopa,  had  a  pretext  been  wanting; 
but  the  fact  was,  the  Resident  had  been  constantly  preaaing  on  the 
attention  of  the  minister  the  inadequate  force  maintained  by  the 
Peiahwa  tor  the  protection  of  his  country.  Up  to  1812,  exclusive 
of  the  troop3  maintained  by  the  Jagheerdars,  and  the  Sebtindew, 
or  irregular  infantry  employed  in  collecting  the  revenue,  hia  army 
amounted  to  no  more  than  two  thousand  five  hundred  boree  iuid 
three  thoxisand  infantry.  Four  thousand  horse  were  that  year  - 
added  to  the  establishment,  and  several  hundreds  each  yoar  sub- 
sequently ;  but  instead  of  continuing  to  increase  the  levies  of 
horse  so  useful  to  check  the  Pindharees,  a  large  body  of  Qosaeen 
infantry  was  now  entertained  at  Trimbukjee'a  suggestion  ;  and 
Arabs,  whose  enlistment  Bajee  Rao  had  at  one  time  not  only 
prohibited,  but  had  begged  of  the  Bombay  Govenunent  to  arrest  on 
their  route  from  the  coast  to  his  dominions,  now  met  with  every 
encourageni^it .  An  opportunity  for  exercising  the  new  levies  soon 
occurred  by  the  refusal  of  Bappoo  Sindia,  Killidar  of  Dluu^rar,  to 
suri-ciider  that  fortress.  Having  come  to  pay  his  respeots  to  the 
Peishwaon  hiaroute  to  the  Camatic,  Bajee  Rao  desired  him  to  give 
up  the  fort  to  Trimbukjee.  '  If  Your  Highness,'  replied  the  Killidar, 
'  will  send  a  gentleman  to  relieve  me  in  the  command,  or  if  yoi) 
will  send  a  Carcoon  in  your  own  name,  to  whom  I  can  oommib 
my  charge,  your  servant  will  present  the  keys  to  him,  but  I  will 
never  give  over  the  fort  of  Dharwar  to  such  a  person  as  Trimbukjee 
Dainglia.'  In  consequence  of  this  speech,  aa  soon  as  ha  had 
reached  the  door  of  the  Peishwa's  tent,  he  was  arrested,  bound, 
and  tortured  by  Trimbukjee,  until  a  promise  of  surrender  WM 
extorted.  His  Carcoon,  a  Bramin  on  whom  the  Killidu  oould 
rely,  was  dispatched  with  Trimbukjee,  who,  aocompfmied  by  a 
body  of  troops,  proceeded  to  take  poaaession  ;  but,  on  approaching 
the  gate,  the  Carcoon  b^ged  permission  to  go  on  a  few  minutes  in 
advance  of  the  party,  that  be  might  speak  to  the  garrison  and 
make  some  arrangements ;  when,  no  sooner  had  he  got  inside, 
than  he  shut  the  gate,  and  on  pretence  of  being  detained  by  the 
garrison  opened  a  fire  on  Trimbukjee  and  his  followers,  who  were 
obliged  to  retire  with  precipitation.  This  insult  could  not  be 
resented  at  the  time,  nor  until  the  Peishwa's  return  to  Poods, 
when  Dharwar  was  invested;    but  the  faithfvil  Carcpoq  (lid  not 
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surrender  until  an  order  was  obtained  from  his  imprisoned  master, 
tJirough  the  interposition  of  Bappoo  Gokla. 

About  this  period  the  conduct  of  Khoosroojee  Moodhee,  which 
Eroni  the  fii'st  )iad  not  escaped  the  Resident's  observation,  become 
siicli  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  remove  him  from  Poona,  in 
nnler  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  bad  eSecta  of  the  dangerous 
upinions  wliicb  he  inculcated.  His  past  services  entitled  him  to 
all  due  consideration  from  the  British  Qovemment;  and  it  would 
have  been  both  diflfltJult  and  ill-judged  to  have  proved  the  cir- 
tunistanccs  by  which  he  had  forfeited  his  claim  to  its  reward, 
A  liln'ral  provision  was  therefore  made  for  him  in  hia  native 
province,  Guzerat ;  but,  about  the  eve  of  hia  intended  departure, 
hi'  died  by  poison.  Whether  it  was  administered  by  others,  or 
taken  wilfully  or  accidentally  by  himself ,  could  never  be  discovered, 
although  the  case  underwent  a  long  and  strict  investigation. 
If  he  know  more  secrets,  with  respect  to  foreign  intrigues,  than 
Hiijoe  Rao  and  Trimbukjee  Dainglia  thought  fit  to  trust  to  any 
third  person  beyond  their  own  power,  his  death  may  be  imputed 
to  their  machinations  ;  but  it  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  people 
at  Poona  that  he  had  poisoned  himself  through  a  fear  of  the  loss 
of  reputation,  when,  by  removal  from  power  and  office,  his  corrupt 
practices  might  become  public.  It  is,  however,  remarkable 
that  in  succession  to  this  general  report  the  Peishwa,  who  had 
before  quashed  the  proceedings  against  him,  now  became  hia 
accuser ;  and  Bappoo  Sawney,  the  deputy  of  the  deceased,  was 
cullod  upon  by  Bajee  Rao  to  account  for  the  defalcation,  bribery, 
iiiui  rorrujitlon  of  his  master.  During  the  proceedings,  Bappoo 
Suwni'y  diiil  suddenly  ;  of  fright  it  was  said,  at  what  he  might 
expect  if  proved  <lelinquency  threw  him  into  the  power  of  Trim- 
bukjee  Dainglia.     This  person,  who  had  been  for  some 

(o-iK  time  the  chief  director  of  the  Peishwa's  councils,  was 
at  lant  appointed  his  minister  iu  the  transaction  of  affairs 
with  the  British  Oovemment.  He  studied  his  master's  humours, 
nixl  attainvd  entire  ascendancy  over  his  mind;  hia  measures 
viiTf  vigorouH.  though  marked  by  ignorance,  violence,  and 
trenclwry.  His  punishments  were  at  once  lenient  and  severe  j 
rcjhbcry  and  murder  might  be  compensated  by  a  small  fine,  but 
u  failure  in  a  rc\'enue  contract  was  an  unpardonable  offence. 

'I'liit  I'ctHhwa  farmed  hia  districta  to  the  highest  bidder ;  and 
thu^e  who  failed  in  their  contracts  were  compelled  to  surrender 
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their  whole  property  with  that  of  their  securities  ;  and  shoutd  ail 
be  inBufficient,  they  were  thrown  into  hill-forts  and  treated  with 
the  greatest  rigour.  On  one  occasion,  Trimbukjee,  before  his 
power  was  completely  established,  being  enraged  at  some  delay 
on  the  part  of  a  banker  who  had  become  security  for  a  revenue 
contractor,  used  him  in  the  harahest  manner,  and  at  last  ordered 
the  banker  to  be  dragged  before  him,  when  he  struck  him  a,  violent 
blow  on  the  head,  which,  owing  to  a  heavy  ring  oa  his  finger, 
proved  instantly  fatal ;  but,  although  the  person  thus  deprived 
of  life  was  a  Bramin  of  reepeotability,'  no  notice  was  taken  of 
the  circumstance. 

These  severities  to  the  contractors  did  not  deter  others  from 
adventuiing  on  the  same  course ;  for  Bajee  Rao,  who  let  the 
districts  himself,  was  an  adept  in  the  art  of  flattery,  and  hia 
manner  plausible  to  a  degree  which'few  could  resist.  His  oourt, 
which  was  gay  and  licentious  beyond  that  of  any  other  Peiahwa, 
soon  became  agreeable  to  the  generality  of  Bramins  in  Foona, 
and  a  high  ofier  for  a  district  was  a  sure  way  to  the  temporary 
notice  of  the  prince.  All  his  expenditure  was  regulated  by 
contract.  The  net  revenue  of  the  state  was  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  lacks  of  rupees,  of  which  Bajee  Bao  saved  annually 
about  fifty  lacks,  and  had,  at  this  period,  collected  treasure  ex- 
ceeding fifty  millions  of  rupees.  Whilst  thus  intent  on  Himnming 
wealth,  his  time  was  divided  in  the  encouragement  of  the  grossest 
debauchery,  and  the  practice  of  the  most  absurd  superstitions. 
He  aspired  to  a  character  for  sanctity ;  was  rigid  in  tbe.observanoe 
of  every  form  required  by  the  rules  of  cast ;  and  the  murder  of 
Narrain  Kao,  attributed  to  his  parents,  was  a  subject  of  inquietude 
and  remorse.  To  atone  for  their  crime,  he  plaaf«d  several  hun~ 
dred  thousand  mango  trees  about  Poona ;  gave  largesses  to  Bramins 
and  religious  establishments,  and  was  particularly  generous  to 
the  temple  at  Punderpoor.  As  an  instance  of  his  superstition 
may  be  mentioned  a  dream  of  one  of  his  religious  attendants, 
who  declared  he  saw  the  ghost  of  Narrain  Rao,  and  that  it  had 
ordered  a  dinner  for  one  hundred  thousand  Bramins  ;  an  enter- 
tainment  which  was  imniediately  provided. 

To  the  complaints  of  his  subjects  he  never  listened  {  and  if  the 
villagers  endeavoured  to  approach  his  presence,  they  were  driven 

>  The  banker's  name  was  Sukharam  Naik  Loondee. 
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away  by  the  attendants.  The  farmers  o!  the  districts  had  geaer- 
ally  the  superintendence  of  civil  and  criminal  justice,  and  their 
powers  in  this  respect  enabled  them  to  increase  their  collections 
by  fines  and  exactions.  There  was  a  nominal  court  of  justice 
at  Poona,  under  a  Shastree,  who  had  a  very  large  establishment. 
It  was  supported  entirely  by  the  corrupt  emoluments  which  power 
enabled  its  members  to  draw  from  the  public,  and  was  so  notori- 
ously corrupt,  that  the  poorer  suitor,  unless  he  had  interest,  or 
could  bribe  some  great  man  of  whom  the  Shastree  stood  in  awe, 
was  certain  to  lase  his  cause. 

Defective  as  the  system  was  under  Mahdoo  Rao  Bullal.  the 
Shastree  who  then  superintended  and  directed  the  Punchayets 
was  a  person  of  strict  integrity,  and  that  Peishwa's  reign  was 
alwuys  refcri*ed  to  as  the  time  when  a  poor  man  had  justice  : 
c\fn  the  administration  of  Nana  Furnuwees  was  spoken  of  with 
applause  ;  but  Bajee  Rao,  the  only  Peishwa  who  had  full  leisurs 
to  amend  the  civil  government,  had  neither  ability  nor  inclination 
fur  the  task. 

He  persevered  in  his  plan  of  sequestrating  Jagheers,  and 
.Mahdoo  Kao  Rastia  having  failed  to  produce  his  quota  of  horse 
for  muster,  the  Peishwa  represented  to  the  British  Resident  this 
dejiarture  from  what  was  stipulated,  as  wilful  disobedience  to 
his  authority.  The  agreement  in  question  being  one  of  those 
cuiicludeil  through  the  interposition  of  the  British  Government, 
Kantia  watt  caUcd  upon  by  the  Resident  to  fulfil  his  engagement 
with  tlie  Peishwa;  otherwise  he  must  abide  by  the  coosequenoea, 
Riisiiii  hcHitated,  declared  his  inability  to  furnish  ao  many  borae, 
o\t  lug  lo  the  disobedience  of  the  DuUaya,  who  were  Jagheerdars 
nndi'r  him,  and  by  the  Peishwa's  usual  artifice  was  secretly  en- 
ciiiii'iigiil  to  bi'licve,  that  by  trusting  to  his  lenity  more  favourable 
tiTiiis  might  be  obtained.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Resident  repre- 
sented his  situation  in  its  true  colours,  and  warned  him  of  his 
niiti  ;  lie  steadfantly  refused  compliance,  and  was  stripped  by  the 
Pi'i^lmaof  all  hi^ 


I  [Tlio  i'ni>ital  of  tlio  Ra8l«  (Rastia)  family  was  Wai  in  Satgra 
tirift.  twonly  niiloH  from  Satara  and  about  fifty  milM  iouth  of  Poona, 
u-Tf,  in  ITHH,  Purasuram  Bhau  Patvardhon  was  incarcerated.  Moor 
/•■  Hmdii  raniheon,  Ist  ed..  p.  349)  describes  Wai  in  IBIO  as  the 
fiidil  nnrl  '  principal  rMidence  of  the  rich  and  great  Brahman 
iiily  i)f  IldKia,  one  of  the  five  great  independent  feudal  chiefs  of  the 
iliniiia  Eiiipiro,  and  nearly  related  to  the  Ptahwa.'     In  1827  the 
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Every  day  made  it  more  evident  that  the  Feishwa'a  govenuncnt 
was  now  aiming  at  the  revival  of  the  old  Mahratts  policy,  and 
was  running  a  course  equally  incompatible  with  the  Peisbws'B 
alliance  and  his  political  existence,  unless  it  were  expected  that 
he  could  overturn  the  British  Qovemment.  By  Trimbukjee's 
advice,  ho  had  sent  agents  in  the  preceding  year  ^  to  the  oonrta 
of  Sindia  and  Rughoojee  Bhonslay  ;  he  also  dispatched  aa  envoy  * 
to  Holkar,  with  whose  court  Bajee  Rao  had  never  before  held 
any  friendly  communication,  but,  what  wa8  still  more  eztx»- 
ordinary,  he  sent  an  agent  *  to  reside  with  the  Findhareee,  and 
had  a  secret  interview  at  Kopergaom  with  some  of  their  chieEs. 
The  object  ot  his  miasiona  to  the  Mahratta  courts  above  named 
Was  to  negotiate  a  secret  treaty  of  general  confederacy  and  mip: 
port,  which  was  actually  concluded.  The  declared  intention 
seems  to  have  been  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  themaelves, 
and  uniting  together  in  case  the  British  Qovemment  should  taadi- 
tate  further  encroachment  on  any  of  the  states  oonoemed,  or  to 
act  offensively  against  the  British  should  an  opportunity  arise, 
either  in  consequence  of  their  expected  failure  in  the  Nepaul  war,* 
then  going  forward,  or  on  any  future  occasion  ;  but  those  of  his 
countrymen  who  know  Bajeo  Rao  best  are  of  opinion  that 
notwithstanding  these  extensive  and  apparently  well-oidared 
intrigues,  he  had  neither  a  fixed  plan,  nor  any  a 
of  making  war  upon  the  Snglish  at  this  period ; 

Bastes  were  atill  resident  in  Wai,  though  the  personal  estates  had 
dwindled  in  value  from  10,00,000  rupees  to  60,000  nipeea,  (Fomat, 
Selections  {Maratkd  Series),  i.  677.)] 

'  Trimbukjee  is  supposed  to  have  held  coinraunioation  with  Sindia 
and  Rughoojee  Bhonslay  as  far  back  sa  1811,  no  doubt  with  Ul 
master's  appTobation, 

>  The  envoy  was  a  Bramin  named  Gumjesh  Punt, 

'  This  agent  was  a  Mahratta,  his  name  Kiataajee  Qaekwar. 

*  [The  Nopal  War  (1S14-16)  was  occasioned  by  the  hostile  mjmiM 
siona  ot  the  Gurkhas,  who  invaded  and  seized  the  Butwal  and  Sheor^ 
regions,  and  in  1614  attacked  three  police-stations  in  the  former  ana> 
The  Marqueaa  of  Hastings  declared  war  in  May  1814  ;  but  the  eariiar 
operations  failed  in  consequence  of  very  incompetent  leadership.  TbB 
failure  was  partly  compenaated  for  by  successee  in  Kumaon  and  OH' 
the  upper  Sutlaj,  and  in  1816  Sir  David  Ochterlony  foroed  the  NepiJcaa 

to  sign  the  treaty  of  Sagauli  (Segowlee),  whereby  Qarhwal  and  B" "~" 

were  ceded  to  the  British,  the  Tarai,  or  lowland  below  the  i " 
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however,  that  hia  measures  were  such  as  would  have  subjected 
him  to  the  loss  of  his  musnud,  had  the  facts  been  formally  sub- 
stantiated and  strict  justice  enforced. 

His  next  scheme  was  to  establish  his  ascendancy  in  Guzerat.. 
Like  his  claims  on  the  Nizam,  he  frequently  expressed  a  wish 
to  have  his  affairs  with  the  Gaekwar  settled  ;  but  aa  often  as  the 
wish  was  mot  by  the  British  Government,  he  contrived  to  delay 
the  adjustment  There  had  been  no  settlement  between  the 
Gaekwar  and  the  Peishwa  since  the  acoession  of  Govind  Rao. 
On  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  of  Aba  Shelookur,  the  Baroda 
govermnent  agreed,  as  ah-eady  mentioned,  to  hold  Ahmedabad 
in  farm  from  the  Peishwa,  including  the  tribute  of  Kattywar, 
with  Pitlaud,  Nappar,  Chura-Ranpoor,  Dhundooka,  Gogo,  and 
some  rights  in  Cambay,  for  the  annual  sum  of  five  lacks  of  rupees. 
When  the  Bombay  Government  sent  the  detachment  into  Ouzerat, 
to  support  the  party  of  Rowjee  Appajee  at  Baroda,  the  govern- 
ment was  fast  approaching  to  that  state  of  anarchy  and  confusion, 
in  which  the  dominions  of  Sindia  and  Holkar  were  afterwards 
involved.  This  fine  province  was  in  a  great  degree  preserved 
from  similar  misery  by  the  active  interference  of  the  British 
Government,  under  the  able  arrangements  of  Lieutenant- Colonel 
\\'alker,  the  Resident.  The  revenues  of  the  state  amounted  to 
fifty-five  lacks  of  rupees,  and  its  expenditure  to  eighty-two. 
The  power  of  the  government  was,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  hands 
of  a  body  of  Arab  mercenaries,  and  the  divisions  in  the  family 
of  Gaekwar  afforded  a  wide  field  of  hope  vid  of  profit  to  military 
udventiirors  of  all  descriptions,  who  abound  in  that  quarter.  The 
Arabs  were  driven  out :  the  debts,  exclusive  of  the  heavy 
balance  duo  to  the  Peishwa,  were  compromised  tor  a  sum  less 
than  forty-two  lacks;  and  money  was  raised  on  the  security,  or 
advanced  from  the  treasury,  of  the  British  Government  for  its 
liquidation-  Mulhar  Rao  Gaekwar,  whose  rebellion  brought  the 
KnghHli  permanently  to  Baroda,  went  off  from  Neriad,  as  th«i 
reader  may  recollect,  about  the  time  when  the  Arabs  were  be- 
tticgfil  in  Baroda.  He  was  afterwards,  when  nearly  famished, 
taken  prisoner  by  Babajee,  commander  of  the  Gaekwar's  troops, 
di'hvyred  over  to  the  charge  of  the  British  Government,  and 
loiiK  kept  a  prisoner  at  large  in  the  fort  of  Bombay,  or  its  environs, 
where  he  ended  his  days.  Kanbojee  surrendered  himself  in  I8US, 
and  at  first  was  allowed  his  liberty  and  an  ample  pension  :  but 
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his  natural  turbvUence  and  love  of  intrigue  oould  ill  bnxdc  the 
uadieturbed  oolm  of  such  a  life.  In  a  short  time  he  forfeited  tiba 
advantages  he  enjoyed,  engaged  in  plots  against  the  exiBtiiig 
government,  and  was  finally  conveyed  to  Madras  cts  a  state 
prisoner. 

The  oollection  of  the  tribute  in  Kattywar '  required  a  cxinsiderable 
force  every  year  from  Baroda.  The  Mahrattos  give  the  name 
of  Kattywar  to  the  whole  western  Peninsula  of  Guzerat,  although 

'  [Kathiawar  (Kattywar)  ia  the  peninsula  lying  betwosn  20"  *1' 
and  23°  S'  N.  and  66°  56'  and  72°  20'  E.,  and  standing  out  into  the 
Arabian  Sea  between  the  smaller  projection  of  Catch  and  the  straight 
line  of  the  Gujarat  coast.  Kathiawar  was  known  to  the  Oraeka  and 
Boinans  by  the  name  of  ^aupuiTTp^Ti.  The  Muhanunadans  called  it 
Sorath,  and  to  this  day  a  large  division  in  the  south-west  retains  that 
title.  The  large  tract  to  the  east,  however,  has  long  been  known  as 
K&thiawar,  having  been  overrun  by  the  Kathis,  who  entered  the 
peninsula  from  Cutch  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  oenturies.  In 
the  fifteenth  century  the  whole  tribe  was  driven  out  of  CSutoh,  and 
in  that  and  the  following  century  conquered  ooneiderable  territory. 
The  Marathas,  who  came  into  contact  with  them  in  their  forays  and 
were  sometimes  succesfifully  repelled  by  them,  extended  the  naina  of 
Kathiawar  to  the  whole  province,  and  from  them  has  been  borrowed 
the  name  in  this  wider  sense.  Brahmans  and  Indians  generally  still 
speak  of  the  province  as  Surashtra. 

Between  the  middle  of  the  eighth  and  the  close  of  the  thirteanth 
centuries  various  petty  kingdoms  arose.  The  Jethwas  became  a 
powerful  tribe  in  the  west  of  the  peninsula ;  the  Jhalas  were  settled 
in  northern  Kathiawar  by  the  Anhilvada  kings ;  (he  Oohela  (now 
in  eastern  Kathiawar)  came  from  the  north  in  the  thirt^eentb  oentury, 
retreating  before  the  tide  of  Muhammadan  conquest  and  founding 
new  seats  for  themselves  on  the  ruins  of  Anhilvada  {PAtan,  oiTca 
770-1208)  ;  the  Jadejas  and  the  Kathis  came  from  the  west 
through  Cutch.  The  sack  of  Somnath  in  1026  by  Malunud  of  Qhoani, 
and  the  capture  of  Anhilvada  (or  Paton)  in  1107,  were  the  piahida 
to  Muhammadan  invasions  of  Kathiawar.  In  1572  the  oountey 
came  under  the  rule  of  Akbar,  and  was  administered  by  vieeroys  from 
the  court  of  Delhi  until  the  Marathas  supplanted  the  imperial  power. 
Entering  Gujarat  in  1705,  the  MarathsB  had  firroly  established  tbtii 
rule  in  1760.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
Gaekwar,  partly  for  himself  and  partly  for  his  overlord,  the  PSofawft, 
sent  yearly  a  revenue-collecting  army  {tKuik-giri)  to  obtaiD  ocoitxiba- 
tions  from  the  chiefs  of  western  and  northern  Gujarfit,  Aa  this 
armed  expedition  caused  much  waste  and  confusion,  the  British 
Government  agreed  to  associate  itself  with  the  GaekwaT  in  reoorwiDg 
the  Marathl,  tribute  front  the  Kathiawar  States.  Internal  warfaM 
and  resistance  to  authority  were  ended  in  1807-8  by  the  settlemHil 
effected  by  Colonel  Walker,  thechief  feature  of  which  was  that  bibutM 
were  fixed  and  the  work  of  collection  was  undertaken  by  the  Britiih 
Qovemment,  which  also  acquired  the  Peshw&'s  rights  in  KAtUftirCr 
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strictly  applicable  to  one  district  only  of  that  extensive  traot, 
which  derives  its  name  from  the  Kattaes,  a  very  peculiar  race, 
who  worahip  the  sun.  The  whole  region  is  inhabited  by  a  warlike 
people,  chiefly  Jarejali  Rajpoots,  who  are  under  separate  chiefs, 
and  whose  internal  divisions  had  early  made  them  an  easy  prey 
to  the  plundering  bands  of  Kantajee  Kudum  Banday  and  Dum- 
majee  Gaekwar.  The  Resident,  attended  by  a  British  iorce, 
repeatedly  accompanied  the  Gaekwar's  army,  and  contributed 
much  to  tranquillize  the  province,  and  to  improve  its  revenues. 
He  also  hiunanely  exerted  himself,  though  in  the  end  with  little 
success,  to  suppress  the  barbarous  practice  of  female  infanticide,' 
to  which  the  Jarejah  Rajpoots  are  prone.  From  all  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  Baroda  government  fell  much  vmder  the  control 
of  the  British  Resident ;    but  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  Walker  was 


after  tlie  proclamation  of  Satara  in  1818.  la  1820  the  Oaekwar 
BKrcccl  to  have  his  share  collected  and  paid  through  the  British  Govern- 
iiit-nt.  {/.O.  Bom.,  ii.  340  S.  ;  Captain  WUberforce-BeU,  TAe 
Hinlonj  o}  Kalhiautid,  Heinemann,  London,  1916.)] 

>  [The  Jadejos  (Jarejah),  or  '  children  of  Jada,'  ware  the  ruling 
funiily  in  Cutch  frum  the  fourteenth  century,  the  Somma  tribe  of 
HiijiJUlH  to  which  tbey  belonged  having  ousted  the  Chavada  Rajputa 
tiliutit  A.I),  1320.  When  the  rest  of  the  Sanuna  tribe  in  lower  3ind 
embraced  Islara,  the  Jadejas  adopted  as  their  rehgion  a  mixture  of 
Hinduiflm  and  Muhammadanism.  This  fact  has  avowedly  influenced 
llii-lr  history.  Isolated  from  the  rest  of  their  tribeamen  and  unable  to 
obtain  suitable  husbands  for  their  daughters,  they  were  led  to  practise 
wIioIbhhIo  fomiilo  infanticide,  and  enjoyed  an  evil  reputation  for  this 
habit  up  to  quite  a  recent  date.  The  practice  was  formerly  in  vogue 
iilsi)  among  tlie  Kunbis  of  Gujarat,  owing  to  the  ruinous  expenses 
iilla<'lii'<l  til  the  marriage  of  girls,  while  among  the  Rajpiits  it  arose 
friiiii  Ihu  diflicully  of  securing  bridegrooms  from  the  sections  of  these 
c'a><t<-H  with  whom  custom  prescribed  that  intermarriage  should  take 
]iliii'i>.  In  1HI2  tlio  Jadeja  chiefs  entered  into  engagements  to  abandon 
this  ciirttom,  and  under  the  constant  watchfulness  of  British  ofScers, 
il  is  iH-iiuved  to  bo  now  practically  extinct.  Mr,  Willoughby,  in  the 
\'i->int  preceding  1848,  made  great  progress  in  stamping  it  out  In 
Uiilhiiiwur.  It  U  possible  that  the  crime  still  prevails  in  other  parts 
of  India,  lliough  the  general  opinion  is  that  it  is  now  comparatively 
rnn-U'i-Deunlieporl,  India,  1611,  p.  217).  Dr.  Vincent  Smith  mentions 
i)t<.'  M^vi'rely  iiicjuisilorial  measures  adopted  in  the  Agra  Province  in 
l>47i>,  u'liich  did  much  to  break  the  custom  there,  and  states  that  a 
r'l<'ar<'»>i>!canie))efore  him  in  the  Rai  Bareli  District  in  1SB6.  Sleeman 
dctiU  with  infanticide  as  practised  in  Oudh  in  many  passages  of  his 
Joiirnty  through  the  Kingdom  of  Oudh.  (Sleeman's  RambUt,  *c.,  ed, 
\.  A.  Smith,  1DI5,  pp.  28,  29  n.)  Risley  discusses  the  connexion 
ln.-tHecn  female  infanticide  and  the  rules  of  exogamy  and  hypergamy 
111  JAi  I'voplt  0/  India,  pp.  lGl-71.] 
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enabled  to  direct  its  priacipal  acts,  without  paralyzing  ita  internal 
authority,  much  benefit. resulted  to  the  country  from  Ma  super- 
intendeney. 

The  ministry  was  chiefly  composed  of  &  set  of  PuTvoea,*  a  cast 
frequently  remarkable  for  great  fidelity  and  bravery,  and  when 
poor,  they  are  often  frugal  to  parsimony  ;  but  it  may  be  observed 
of  the  Purvoes,  that  wherever  they  attain  power  and  ean  com- 
mand wealth,  they  ai*  lavish  and  improvident.  The  head  of 
this  ministry  was  Rowjee  Appajee  who  died  in  July,  1803,  but 
having  previously  adopted  his  nephew  Seetaram  Bowjee  as  hifl 
son,  he  was,  with  the  consent  of  the  Resident,  appointed  his 
successor.  Aftar  a  patient  trial  of  his  ability  and  resources, 
Seetaram  was  found  incompetent  to  the  duty,  and  his  unele 
Babajee,  hitherto  at  the  head  of  the  army,  was  invited  to 
assist  him.  Futih  Sing,  the  brother  of  the  Gaekwar,  and  the 
heir  apparont,  whose  libertj'  had  been  purchased  from  one  of 
Holkar's  commanders  who  carried  him  off  from  Poona  iu 
1803,  was  also  at  the  same  time  brought  into  the  adminis- 
tration. Futili  Sing  ehose  as  his  secretary  Gungadhur  Shaa- 
tree,'  originally  in  the  service  of  the  Phurkay  family  at  Poona, 
and  a  man  of  considerable  activity  and  address,  who  had  been 
very  uaeful  to  the  Resident  in  the  important  measures  he  had 
effected.  Lieu  tenant- Colonel  Walker  placed  the  highest  con- 
fidence in  the  integrity  and  fidelity  of  the  Shastree,  and  upon 
the  death  of  Babajee,  and  great  misconduct  on  the  port  of 
Seetaram,   Gungadhur  Shaatree  supported  as  he  was,  both  by 

'  [i.e.  FrabhuB.  See  note  on  pp  108-9,  vol.  i,  antt.  Bfiojl  Appajl 
(Rowjco  Appajee)  was  descended  from  PrayagjI  Anant,  who  d«teoded 
tlie  fort  ot  Sfttara  against  Aurangaeb  in  1700.  (See  vol.  i,  p.  394,  ante.)] 

'  [In  a  letter  to  his  Mend  Stra«hey,  Mountstuart  Elphinstoiu 
deacribed  Gangtidhar  Shastri  (Gungadhur  Shastree)  aa  '  a  person  ol 
great  Bhrewdneas  and  talent,  who  keeps  the  whole  state  o£  Baroda  in 
the  liighest  order,  and  here  lavishes  his  money  and  marsh^  his  Buwary 
(i.e.  iniViri  or  retinue)  in  such  style  as  to  draw  the  attention,  of  tho 
whole  place.  Though  a  very  learned  Shastroe,  he  afiects  to  bo  quite  ' 
an  Englishman,  walks  fast,  talks  fast,  interrupts  and  contiadiots,  and 
calls  the  Peshwa  and  his  ministers  "  old  fools  "  and  "  damned  raaoals," 
or  rather  "  dam  rascal."  He  mixes  English  words  with  everything  lia 
says,  and  will  say  of  someone  (Holkar  for  instance)  :  "  Bhot  trictt 
walla  tha.laikun  burra  akul  mund,  Kukhye  (cock-eye)  tha  (Ha  was  ■  > 
very  tricky  person,  but  very  intelligent.  He  was  cock-eyed.),"  '  Hfdkar 
had  lost  an  eye.  (See  Colebrooke,  Life  of  M.  Elphinatont  (18S4),  i 
276.)] 
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Futih  Sing  and  the  Resident,  soon  became  prime  minister  in 
&I1  but  the  name. 

The  first  arrangement  o£  any  importance  which  took  plac« 
between  the  government  of  Poona  and  that  of  Baroda,  after  the 
treaty  of  Bassein,  was  the  settlement  of  the  farm  ot  Ahmedabad 
and  its  dependencies. 

The  former  agreement  was  made  in  October,  1800,  and  the  term 
of  its  duration  was  to  have  beenfive  years,  but  as  Ranpoor,  Gogo, 
Dhundooka,  and  the  Poishwa's  rights  in  Carabay  were  ceded  to 
the  British  Government  by  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  the  Gaekwar 
was  anxious  to  obtain  a  perpetual  lease  of  the  remainder  ;  as  the 
evils  of  divided  authority  would  be  avoided,  and  hia  own  distriots 
(jecome  more  valuabje  in  consequence.  The  British  Government 
was  equally  desirous  of  having  the  farm  continued,  both  for  the 
reasons  m<>ntioned,  and  because  much  confusion  and  oppression 
were  likely  to  be  averted  by  the  arrangement.  The  Peish\fa, 
on  these  representations,  and  upon  condition  of  receiving  five 
and  a  lialf  lacks  of  rupees  for  the  remaining  districts,  consented 
without  difficulty  to  allow  the  Gaekwar  to  retain  them  for  ten 
years  from  June,  1804,  and  a  new  agreement  was  concluded  ac- 
cordingly. But  at  the  expiration  of  the  period,  the  Peishwa'a 
views  were  entirely  altered,  and  five  times  the  amoimt  of  the  sum 
realized  from  tlie  districts  could  not  compensate,  in  hia  estimation, 
for  the  advantages  of  an  increased  poUtical  influence  on  the  side  of 
Guzerat ;  nothing  could  induce  him  to  renew  the  lease.  Long, 
howe\-pr,  before  the  period  of  renewal,  the  question  of  his  claims 
upon  the  Gaekwar  had  become  a  subject  of  attention  with  the 
British  authorities. 

The  Governor- General  deemed  it  advisable  to  allow  the  two 
states  to  settle  their  affairs  by  direct  negotiation,  and  to  desire 
that  the  arbitration  of  the  British  Government  should  not  be 
rt-sorted  to,  except  in  the  event  of  a  failure  on  their  part  to  effect 
an  accommodation.  At  an  early  stage  of  the  discussion,  an  agent 
of  tint  Gaekwar  government,  named  Bappoo  Myraul,  was  sent 
to  Poona.  The  debts  of  the  Gaekwar  to  the  Peiahwo,  according 
to  the  statements  ot  the  latter,  which  appear  to  have  been  correct, 
amouiUc'l  to  nearly  a  crore  of  rupees  ;  but,  as  the  chief  cause 
■  if  the  embarrassments  of  the  Baroda  government  originat«d 
III  the  attachment  of  the  family  to  the  cause  of  his  father.  Bajee 
lino  generously  acceded  to  the  relinquishment  of  sixty  lacks  of 
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rupees  of  this  demand.  The  Baroda  govenunent,  widiont 
claiming  exemption  as  matter  of  favour,  advanced  oouQteT^olaisoB 
on  the  following  grounds. 

When  Dummajee  gave  up  half  of  Guzerat  to  Ballajee  Bajee 
Rao  in  1761,  he  retained  his  rights  in  Barnach  undivided,  and  the 
Peishwa  got  Jumbooseer  and  some  other  districts,  as  an  equiva- 
lent for  his  share.  By  the  treaty  of  Baroda,  in  1776,  Rugonath 
Rao  obtained  from  Putih  Sing  Qaekwar  the  cession  of  bis  rights 
in  Baroach  for  the  East  India  Company ;  and  by  the  treaty  ol 
Poorundhur,  although  the  Poona  ministry  had  no  power  to 
alienate  Baroach  from  the  Gaekw^,  it  was  wholly  ceded  to  the 
British  Government.  It  was  in  vain  that  Futih  Sing  demanded 
his  rights  in  Baroach,  from  the  English  who  kept  them,  or  from 
the  Peishwa  who  had  given  them  away  ;  and  although,  when  the 
war  was  renewed,  General  Goddard  put  Futih  Sing  in  poBseasion 
of  several  of  the  Feishwa's  districts,  he  was  contpelled  to  relinquish 
them  by  the  treaty  of  Satbye.  Mahadajee  Sindia,  on  the  con- 
clusion of  that  pacification,  obtained  Baroach  from  the  Britssh 
Government:  with  Sindia'a  successor  it  remained  until  it  fell, 
by  right  of  conqueat,  to  the  English  in  1803  }  (md  the  Qaekwar 
now  advanced  a  demand  on  the  Peishwa  for  the  amount  of  his 
share  of  its  revenue  since  the  treaty  of  Poorundhur. 

His  other  counter-claims  were  on  account  of  expenseB  inourred 
in  reducing  the  rebellion  of  Aba  Shetookur,  and  in  maintaining  an 
extraordinary  number  of  troops  for  the  defence  of  the  Peishwa's,  as 
well  as  of  his  own,  possessions  in  Guzerat.  These  intricate  nla-im^ 
occasioned  infinite  discussion  ;  and  when  Bajee  Rao  adopted 
the  plans  of  Trirabukjee,  he  threw  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
a  settlement,  because  the  outstanding  demands  on  Baroda  and 
Hyderabad  were  reserved  aa  a  means  of  conununioating  with  theoo 
courts  ;  from  which,  owing  to  the  nature  of  their  engageno^itB , 
with  the  British  Government,  his  intrigues  might  otherwise  hftve 
been  excluded.  Bappoo  Myraul,  the  Gaekwar's  agent  at  Poon^ 
a  sensible,  upright  man,  and  of  a  cautious  observant  dispoaitjon, 
was  soon  found  unfit  for  the  Peishwa's  purpose.  Some  other  ageat 
must  be  sent,  with  whom  the  settlement  could  be  cooduotad. 
The  Gaekwar's  government,  therefore,  resolved  on 
Gungadhur  Shastree,  both  for  the  adjustment  of  the  e 
and  for  obtaining  a  renewal  of  the  lease  of  the  Peishwa's  share  at 
Guzerat. 
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{A.D.  1814.) — Accordingly,  the  Shaetree  proceeded  to  Poona ; 
but  such  was  the  general  dread  of  the  violent  and  unprincipled 
conduct  of  the  powerful  Trimbukjee  towards  alt  who  opposed 
his  wishes,  that  the  Gaekwar  asked  and  obtained  the  formal 
guarantee  of  hia  minister's  safety  from  the  British  Government. 
As  early  as  September,  1811,  it  bad  been  proposed  to  send  Gun- 
gadhur  Shastree  to  Poona :  the  proposal  was  at  that  time  readily 
and  distinctly  acceded  to  by  the  Feishwa  ;  but  on  the  Shastree'a 
arrival,  in  1814,  Bajee  Rao  objected  to  him,  and  even  refused  to 
see  him,  on  the  plea  of  hia  having  been  insolent  to  him  when  ai 
Carcoon  in  the  service  of  Phurkay.  The  fact  was,  the  Baroda 
minister,  Seetarara  Rowjee,  jealous  of  the  Shastree,  and  already 
seduced  by  the  Peishwa,  represented  the  Shastree  as  a  person 
wholly  in  the  interests  of  the  EngUsh. 

It  mustbeexplained  that  Bajee  Rao,  on  the  decline  of  Seetaram 
Rowjeo's  influence  at  Baroda,  attempted  with  success  to  gain 
him  to  his  views  ;  and  on  the  Residmit's  discovering  the  intrigue 
and  protesting  against  it,  the  Peishwa  Srst  denied  and  afterwards 
justified  the  correspondence,  by  endeavouring  to  prove  hia  right 
to  appoint  the  Dewan  at  Baroda,  according  to  the  ancient  practice 
in  the  plenitude  of  the  Peishwa's  power.  Such  a  right,  in  regard 
to  the  Senaputtee  or  his  MootaUq,  Gaekwar,  never  did  exist  on 
the  part  of  the  Peishwa  ;  but,  without  reference  to  the  alleged 
right,  or  the  object  of  the  intrigue,  the  reasons  urged  did  not 
appear  sufHcient,  in  Mr.  Elphinstone's  opinion,  for  the  Peishwa's 
refusing  to  transact  business  with  the  accredited  agent  of  a  govern-  ■ 
ment  in  alliance  with  the  nation  which  he  represented,  especially 
ufiiT  huvi[ig  once  assented  to  his  mission :  the  Peishwa's  ob- 
jcctiiiiw  were  therefore  overruled. 

The  proposed  renewal  of  the  lease  of  Ahmedabad,  for  reasons 
already  explained,  was  positively  rejected  by  the  Peishwa  ;  and 
Trimbukjee.  having  obtained  the  appointment  of  Sur-soobehdar, 
pr<;pared  his  troops  and  agents,  who,  in  the  Peishwa's  name, 
tuiik  possession  of  the  districts  in  Guzerat,  and  very  soon  com- 
iiiincfd  a  systematic  plan  of  insurrection  and  intrigue,  which 
thrt'utcned  to  throw  the  whole  country  into  confusion  and  diB- 
uriliT.'  No  better  success  attended  the  other  objects  of  the 
'  111  llm  rains  of  1815,  the  British  troops  in  the  cantoninent  at  KaJra, 
ili''ir  iiHual  Hirength  being  much  reduced  at  the  time,  were  for  ueveral 
iiiK>its  in  exp«ct«tioa  ot  being  attacked  in  their  linei  by  the  Koolvea. 
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mission  to  Foona  ;  and  the  Shaatree,  at  last,  with  tha  c 
rence  of  the  Resident,  determined  to  return  to  Baroda,  and 
leave  the  questions  to  the  arbitration  of  the  British  OavenmUBi, 
A.D.  1816. — This  determinstion  produced  a  marked  ehimgs 
towards  the  Shaatree  in  the  conduct  and  demeanour  of  II10 
Peishwa  and  Trimbukjee,  who,  foreseeing  that  they  should  thw 
be  shut  out  from  Baroda,  resolved  to  spare  no  Bains  in  gsining 
the  Sliastree  to  their  interests.  It  was  just  at  this  period  that 
Trimbukjee  was  appointed  to  carry  on  the  oom]ntinioati<HU 
between  hia  master  and  the  British  Qovemment. 

The  Shastree  was  induced  to  postpone  his  depcwture,  and  avary 
means  was  employed  to  conciliate  his  regard  and  oonfldflnD& 
Trimbukjee  assailed  him  on  the  aide  of  his  vanity,  which  was  the 
weak  point  of  the  Shaatree's  character,  and  persuaded  him  tialt 
the  Peishwa,  in  admiration  of  his  talentd  both  throughoat  the 
negotiation  in  which  he  was  then  opposed  to  his  govemman^ 
and  in  regard  to  what  he  had  eSeot«d  at  Baroda,  had  resolTsd  to 
appoint  him  his  own  minister.  As  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  thta 
proposal,  the  Peishwa  ofiored  his  sister-in-law  in  marriage  to  tb» 
Shastrce's  son,  and  acceded  to  an  adjustment  of  the  Gaekwar's 
affairs  for  a  territorial  cession,  on  a  plan  suggested  by  the  Shastree^ 
though  without  conaulting  his  own  court  or  obtaining  the  sanddoil 
of  the  British  authority.  Every  arrangement  waa  made  for  tho 
intended  nuptials ;  when  the  Shaatree,  having  received  no  reply 
froni  the  Gaekwar  respecting  the  territorial  cession,  beoamo 
apprehensive  that  it  might  be  supposed  he  waa  neglecting  his 
master's  interests  in  forwarding  his  own,  heaitated  and  auspcoded 
the  solemnization  of  the  marriage,  after  great  expense  had  been 
incurred  by  preparations.  This  conduct  was  de^ly  resented } 
and  the  refusal  of  the  Shastree  to  permit  his  -wife  to  visit  tho 
Peishwa's  palace,  or  to  witness  the  scenes  of  groaa  debauchery  tO 
which  every  lady  who  entered  it  was  subjected,  was  em  oBeaot 
which  Bajee  Rao  never  forgave,  in  him  or  in  any  other  person. 
Trimbukjee,  however,  affected  to  treat  the  Shastree  with  man 
cordiality  and  friendship  than  ever. 

The  Peishwa  proceeded  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Punderpoor,  and  ths 
Shaatree  accompanied  him,  although  his  colleague  Bappoo  Uyiwil 
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warned  him  of  his  danger,  ftud  begged  that  he  might  at  leaat 
be  permitted  to  attend  him  ;  but  the  infatuated  man  would 
neither  listen  to  his  advice  nor  allow  him  to  be  of  the  party. 
At  Pimderpoor,  on  the  night  of  the  14th  July,  Gungadhur  Shastree, 
who  had  that  day  dined  with  the  Peishwa,  was  invited  by  Trim- 
bukjee  to  repair  to  the  temple  for  the  purpose  of  paying  hia 
devotions  on  an  occasion  of  particular  solemnity.  The  Shastree, 
being  a  little  indisposed,  excused  himself,  but  upon  earnest  and 
reiterated  entreaties,  he  at  last  complied.  With  a  few  unarmed 
attendants,  he  proceeded  to  the  temple,  where  he  performed  his 
devotions,  conversed  with  Trimbukjeo,  and  paid  his  respects 
to  the  Peishwa,  who  was  seated  in  the  upper  verandah  of  the 
temple,  and  on  that  occasion  treated  hint  with  particular  con- 
descension. 

The  unfortunate  Shastree,  who  like  many  others  could  never 
resist  the  agreeable  manners  of  Bajee  Rao,  quitted  his  presence 
in  the  highest  spirits,  and  set  out  on  hi3  return  ;  but  he  had 
scarcely  proceeded  three  hundred  yards,  when  he  was  attacked 
in  the  street,  and  almost  literally  cut  in  pieces.  Trimbukjee 
Dainglia  hired  the  assassins,  two  agents  of  Seetaram  Rowjee  from 
Baroda  assisted  in  pointing  out  the  Shastree,  and  the  Peishwa,  if  he 
did  not  in.'jtigate.  approved  of  the  murder,  which  was  rendered 
peculiarly  atrocious  in  a  Hindoo,  by  being  not  only  perpetrated 
on  a  Uramin,  but  upon  the  consecrated  ground  of  Punderpoor, 
a  place  of  extraordinary  sanctity.  As  Bajee  Rao  and  Trim- 
bukjeo denied  all  knowledge  or  participation  in  the  deed,  the 
Resident,  who  at  the  Peishwa's  request  had  not  accompanied  him 
to  Punderpoor,  called  for  an  immediate  inquiry  into  the  circum- 
atances,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  British  Government ;  but  no 
investigation  took  place.  The  general  voice  of  the  country 
pronounced  Trimbukjee  the  perpetrator  of  the  murder  ;  Bappoo 
Myraul  openly  accused  him  of  it,  and  the  Resident  instituted  a 
very  minute  and  strict  inquiry,  which  clearly  established  his 
guilt.  The  Peishwa  was  called  upon  to  place  him  under  restraint, 
and  afleruards  to  deliver  him  up  to  the  British  Government  i 
but  he  refused  compliance,  evaded  the  demand,  and  for  a  time 
iu-(-nii.-d  resolved  to  stand  or  fall  with  his  favourite.  Being, 
hrjwL-ver,  unprepared  for  extremities,  and  the  British  troops 
bi'inn  assembled  at  Poena,  his  natural  timidity  prevailed  over 
vvi-'Ty  other  eentiment,  and  on  the  26th  S^tember  he  delivered 
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up  Trimbukjee,  whom  he  had  previously  eent  into 
in  the  fort  of  Wussuntgurh.  The  two  agents  of  Seetaram,  bung 
deeply  implicated,  were  seized  at  the  same  time  and  delivwed  to 
the  Goekwar,  by  whom  they  were  confined  in  hill-forta.  Seetanun, 
who  in  conjunction  with  the  agents  of  Trimbukjee  had  been  levy* 
ing  troops,  whilst  the  Feishwa  hesitated  to  deliver  up  hia  favourite, 
was  removed  from  the  adminiatratioa  at  Boroda,  and  taken  into 
custody  by  the  British  Govemment.  This  measuie  was  muob 
against  the  inclination  of  the  regent  Futih  Sing,  who  on.  this 
occasion  betrayed  symptoms  of  being  himself  awajred  by  the 
intrigues  of  the  court  of  Poena. 

A.D.  1816,— Trimbukjee  was  confined  by  the  British  Govem- 
jnent  in  the  fort  of  Tannah,  on  Salsette,  wbraioe  he  efleoted  his 
escape  over  the  wall  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  of  tha 
evening  of  the  ]2th  Septeniber.^  The  guard  over  Trimbukjee^ 
owing  probably  to  excessive  precaution,  had  no  mixture  of  Sepoji 
upon  it,  but  was  composed  entirely  of  Europeans.  From  tU> 
circumstance,  the  Peishwa  was  able  to  communicate  with  Trim- 
bukjee, and  for  some  days  previous  to  his  making  the  attempt 
several  of  his  friends  and  servants  were  waiting  in  the  neighbour- 
hood with  full  expectatioa  of  his  joining  them.  The  prinoipal 
agent  of  communication  was  a  Mahrattaborsekeeper,  in  tbeaervioa 
of  one  of  the  officers  in  the  garrison,  who  passing  uid  repaasing 
the  window  ot  Trimbukjee'a  place  of  confinement,  when  in  tb» 
act  of  airing  his  master's  horse,  sang  the  information  he  wished 
to  convey,  in  an  apparently  careless  manner,  which  the  Euro- 
peans, for  want  of^  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  language,  oould 
not  detect.  The  difficulties  of  this  escape  were  exaggerated  into 
an  exploit  worthy  of  Sivajee,  and  greatly  contributed-  to  raiss 
the  fame  of  Trimbukjee  amongst  his  countrymen,  with  whom  it 
gained  him  a  degree  of  popularity  which  he  had  never  enjoyed 
while  in  power.  He  confided  his  safety  to  the  Bheels,  Biiunnonooo 
and  MangB,  and  resided  chiefiy  in  the  hills  about  Naasaok  ftr^ 
Sungumnere,  sometimes  in  Candeish  and  Buglana,  and  frequentljf 
amongst  the  Mulideo  hills  towards  Satara,  but  never  in  the  original 
haunts  of  Sivajee,  where  he  would  not  have  been  safe.  TUl 
circumstance  is  to  be  accounted  for,  in  his  having  treaoherondf 
'  Trimbukjee,  in  converaation  with  different  officers  on  hia  gusid 
at  Tonnah,  before  he  had  any  hopes  of  escape,  admitted  the  nranfab 
but  said  he  hod  merely  obeyed  his  master's  orders. 
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seized  Chitoor  Sing,  who  was  extremely  popular  in  that  port 
of  the  Mahratta  country. 

Chitoor  Sing,  since  we  had  last  occasion  to  mention  him,  after 
the  battle  of  Poona  in  1802,  had  served  in  most  porUi  of  India. 
He  was  conspicuous  in  the  charge  made  upon  the  74th  regiment 
at  the  battle  of  Assaye,'  and  was  afterwards  in  the  armies  of 
Holkar,  Unieer  Khan,  and  the  Rajpoots.  In  1812  he  was  return- 
ing  home  through  Candeish,  when  Trimbukjee  seduced  him  to 
a  conference,  took  him  prisoner,  loaded  him  with  irons,  and  threw 
him  into  the  fort  of  Kangooree*  in  the  Concan.  Many  vain 
attempts  were  loade  by  hia  partisans  to  effect  his  rescue ;  till 
at  last,  a  Gosaeen  of  the  same  name,  aided  by  some  of  the  Ra- 
mooseo  chiefs,  taking  advantage  of  the  interest  felt  for  ^'"t  in  the 
country,  gave  out  that  Chitoor  Sing  had  escaped,  and  obtained 
possession  of  thefort  of  Prucheetgurh*  bya  darii^and  well-planned 
enterprise,  suggested,  it  is  said,  by  a  traditionary  account  of  one 
of  Sivajee's  exploits.*  They  afterwards  took  many  other  forts, 
and  raised  a  formidable  insurrection,  which,  though  generally 
kept  in  check  by  the  troops  of  Bappoo  Gokla,  was  never  reduced 
by  the  Peiahwa's  government.  Their  real  object  was  plunder, 
but  their  avowed  purpose  was  the  re< establishment  of  the  Mah- 
ratta  sovereignty,  and  the  release  of  the  Raja  of  Satara ;  and 
had  Trimbukjee  Dainglia  fallen  into  their  hands,  they  would  have 
put  him  to  death  ;  Chitoor  Sing  lingered  in  prison  at  Kangooree, 
nliere  ho  died  in  the  end  of  April,  1818.     Hia  brother  Shao 

■  1  know  this  circumstance  from  Jeewunt  Rao  Ohorepuray,  who  waa 
liiiuscK  in  that  charge,  and  with  Chitoor  Sing, 

>  [In  Mankac'a  translation  of  the  life  of  Sivajl,  2nd  ed.,  1886,  p.  106, 
tills  furt  appears  under  the  name  Kongfirl  or  Hangalgad.  It  ia  in 
Kolulia  DiBlrict.  eleven  milea  south-east  of  Mahad  town,  and  stands 
2,157  feet  high.  It  was  one  of  seven  toria  captured  by  Sivajl  in  1648, 
anil  was  the  place  of  confinement  of  Chhatr  Sing,  brother  of  the  Raja 
of  Satnra,  Irom  1812  to  1818.     {B.O.,  xL  323.)] 

'  ( I'rachltgarh  (Pruchoetgurh)  fort  Uea  in  Valva  tdluJea,  Satara 
ItiHtrict.  in  an  inacceaaible  position  on  the  edge  of  the  Sahyadris  at  the 
Jiin;:lionofRundhiv  village,  Satara  District,  with  Nairi  and  ShringarpUT 
villHsi»  in  Hstnagiri  District.  The  character  of  some  of  the  masonry 
inilicHtea  conHiderable  age,  and  the  fort  may  have  been  built  prior 
to  the  era  of  Muhammadan  rule  in  the  Deccan.  The  fort  was 
captured  by  Colonel  Cunoinghain  on  June  10,  1818.  (B.O.,  zix. 
B43-_S.): 

ir  of  it  baa  already  been  explained  in  a  note  on  Sivajee's 
np.  Ill,  voLi. 
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died  at  Satara,  3rd  May,  1808,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis  boh, 
Pertab  Siew,  or  Sing.^  the  present  Raja,  then  in  bia  sixteenth 
year. 

However  strong  the  suspicion  of  the  Peishwa's  oonnivftocs 
at  the  escape  and  conceahnent  of  Trimbukjee,  there  was  no  proof 
of  the  fact  ;  and  as  it  was  thought  he  would  reet  satiafied  in 
liaving  effected  his  freedom,  little  notice  was  taken  of  the  circum- 
Btaiice.  Sewdaaheo  Bhow  Mankesir  was  again  called  into  the 
Peishwa's  councils  ;  Moro  Dixit,  a  student  of  Bassein,  luid  Cbimoa- 
jee  Narrain,  both  Concanist  Bramina,  who,  like  most  of  Bajee 
Bao's  courtiers,  had  gained  the  favour  of  their  prince  by  the 
dishonour  of  their  families,  were  likewise  employed  in  the  ad- 
ministration ;  and  Captain  Ford,  the  commandant  of  the  regular 
brigade,  in  whom  the  Peiahwa  placed  considerable  confidence 
bceauae  his  prosperity  depended  on  the  stability  of  his  govem- 
ment,  was  frequently  the  channel  of  communication  between 
the  British  Residency  and  the  Feishwa's  ministers.  The  utmost 
cordiality  seemed  to  prevail  between  the  court  and  the  Residency 
at  Poona ;  but  nothing  could  be  more  deceitful  on  tiie  part  <^ 
Bajee  Rao.  He  was  now  engaged  in  the  most  active  negotiations 
with  Sindia,  Holkar,  the  Raja  of  Nagpoor,  Umeer  Khan,  and 
the  Pindharees,  against  the  British  Government ;  he  made  great 
additions  to  his  army,  and  supplied  Trimbukjee  with  large  eums 
of  money,  directing  him  to  raise  troops  at  different  places  in  his 

1  [After  the  defeat  oE  the  Feahwa  and  the  annexation  of  his  teni- 
tory,  the  British  Government  aaaigned  the  principality  of  SatAra  tq 
Pratup  Sing  (Pertub  Sing),  as  titular  Maratha  Raja.  He  was  plaoed 
on  llio  gddi  (throne)  in  April  181S,  and  a  treaty  of  alUanca  and  friend- 
ship was  concluded  between  him  and  the  British  Qovenunent  in 
September  1819.  Captain  Grant  Duff  was  appointed  Resident,  wiih 
full  power  to  conduct  the  administration  under  instruotiona  froin  Hr. 
Elphinstone,  and  remained  at  Satara  until  1822,  when  the  Sfttaia 
territory  was  formally  handed  over  to  the  Raja,  and  thenoefonraid 

B  under  his  Bole  management.     After  a  time  he  became  impatunt 


of  the  control  exercised  by  the  British  Gover 

siated  in  intriguing  and  holding  communications  with  other  princes, 
in  contravention  of  his  engagements,  he  was  deposed  in  1839  and  scot 
aa  state  prisoner  to  BenareB,  hie  brother  Shahji  being  placed  on  the 
throne.  This  chief,  who  did  much  for  the  improvement  of  his  peopla, 
died  in  IS46  without  male  heirs  ;  and  after  long  deliberation  it  wss 
decided  that  the  State  shoidd  be  resumed  by  the  British  GovernmHik 
Liberal  pensions  wore  granted  to  the  Raja's  three  widows,  and  tliejr  mM 
allowed  to  live  in  the  palace  at  Satara.  The  survivor  of  these  lo^as 
died  in  1874.     (/.O.  Bom.,  ii.  638.)] 
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own  territory,  which,  even  if  discovered  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, might  appear  to  be  plundering  Pindhareea  or  insurgenta. 


AD. 


The  Resident,  who  had  early  and  exaot  information  of 


1817*  '^''imbukjee's  secret  proceedings,  apphed  to  the  minister 
to  ascertain  whether  the  assembly  of  such  troops  waa 
authorized  or  not  by  the  Peishwa  ;  and  he  was  assured,  not  only 
that  it  waa  not  authorized,  but  that  no  such  assembly  existed. 
Mr.  Elphinstone  was  therefore  boimd  to  consider  it  an  insurrec- 
tion ;  he  told  the  minister  that  Such  levies  were  going  forward  ; 
that  the  principal  body  was  assembling  near  !Nattapoota,  a 
village  south  of  the  Neera,  within  fifty  miles  of  Poena ;  and  he 
begged  that  immediate  steps  might  be  taken  for  its  dispersion. 
Although  the  minister  continued  to  deny  the  existence  of  any 
assembly  of  troops,  a  part  of  Bappoo  Gokla's  horse  was  Bent 
down,  as  was  pretended,  for  the  Resident's  satisfaction.  They 
({uiotly  occupied  a  position  in  the  very  district  where  the  in- 
siirgont.'S  were  collecting,  but  declared  they  could  hear  nothing 
of  thoni.  The  Peishwa  also  persisted  in  denying  all  knowledge 
uf  Trimbukjee.  or  of  an  insurrection,  and  called  on  the  Reeident> 
if  he  really  did  believe  such  an  absurd  report,  to  take  his  own 
measures  for  suppressing  it.  It  was  by  this  time  known  to  the  • 
HcHident  that  the  Peishwa,  during  a  visit  to  the  country,  had 
invited  and  positively  given  Trimbukjee  an  audience  at  Phool- 
ehuhur,  within  seventeen  ntiles  of  Poena ;  but  what  made  this  meet- 
ing the  more  remarkable  is  the  fact,  afterwards  ascertained,  that 
Trimbukjee  came  there  attended  by  a  large  body  of  horse,  who 
Kiirruundcd  the  village  during  the  interview.  The  subsidiary 
fori'c  was  then  in  an  advanced  position  near  Jaffeirabad,  for  the 
|iiir|)OK«  of  protecting  the  country  from  the  ravages  of  the 
I'inilhureuN,  and  of  assisting  in  giving  effect  to  pohtical  measures 
to  thf  northward  ;  but  it  was  now  with  the  consent  of  the 
(JuviTiior-General  ordered  to  act  against  the  insurgents.  Whilst 
twi)  di'luclmients  of  the  Madras  army  advanced  to  the  frontiers 
III  tlie  Xizam's  territory,  the  one  to  Tooljapoor,  the  other  to 
H'-iicr,  C'uloiK^l  Lionel  Smith,  who  commanded  the  Poona  sub- 
Njcliiiry,  marched  to  the  Neera  with  a  light  division,  leaving  hii 
rcffirve  lo  follow  at  leisure.  The  insurgents  had  moved  from 
NattajKxila  to  Jhutt ;  hut,  on  Colonel  Smith's  approach,  they 
rountermarched,  and  passed,  by  a  rugged  and  unfrequented  routes 
through  the  Mahdeo  hills  ;  Colonel  Smith  followed  them,  but  they 
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bad  gained  many  hours  march  before  the  division  got  into  Uieir 
track  ;  the  pursuit,  however,  was  taken  up  by  a  party  of  infantry 
from  the  reserve,  under  Major  Smith  of  the  Madras  native  in- 
fantry, who,  after  a  porsevering  march,  surprised  and  killed  several 
of  them  ;  but  they  had  previously  marked  their  course  by  several 
acta  of  atrocity,  particularly  by  the  murder  of  Lieutenant  Wart* 
of  the  Madras  artillery.  The  object  of  this  body  in  moving  to  the 
northward  was  to  join  another  party,  assembled  in  Candeiidi 
under  Trimbukjee's  relation,  Godajee  Dainglia  ;  but  before  their 
arrival,  Lieutenant  Evan  Davies  of  the  Bombay  eatablisbmeat^ 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  the  Nizam's  horse,  had  attacked  and 
dispersed  the  troops  of  Godajee. 

The  eiiistence  of  the  insurrection  could  be  no  longer  denied  by 
the  Peishwa ;  orders  were  therefore  issued  to  the  Jagheerdar  of 
Vinchoor  to  act  against  them,  and  some  time  after,  a  letter  from 
the  Vinchoorkur,  with  a  fictitious  account  of  their  attack  and 
dispersion,  was  sent  for  the  perusal  of  the  Beeidrait  and  the  officer 
commanding  the  subsidiary  force- 
In  the  meantime  the  Peishwa  continued  to  levy  troopa,  both 
cavalry  and  infantry  ;  every  endeavour  was  used  to  induce  him 
to  desist— he  was  warned  of  the  consequenoea  of  such  prooeedinge^ 
and  of  the  dangerous  course  he  had  followed  in  abetting  the 
insurgents,  and  thus  evincing  intentions  decidedly  hostile  to  the 
British  Government  But  he  still  persevered  ;  the  language  of  his 
ministers  assumed  a  peremptory  tone,  and  they  demanded  from 
the  Resident  whether  he  intended  war  or  peace.  Mr.  Elphinstone, 
in  order  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  bring  the  Peiahwa 
to  a  sense  of  his  situation,  bad  suspended  the  intercourse  between 
the  Residency  and  the  Poona  court  about  the  time  when  Colcmel 
Smith  proceeded  against  the  insurgents ;  he  now  in  ezpeotation 
of  receiving  instructions  from  the  Governor-General,  diieoted 
Colonel  Smith  to  move  towards  Foona  with  the  li^t  divisioiit 
acquainting  the  Peishwa  with  his  having  done  so ;  the  plan  be 
pursued  was  to  proceed  gradually,  giving  the  Peishwa  time  to 
correct  his  errors,  if  so  disposed,  at  the  same  time  relaxing  nothing 
of  the  steadiness  and  dignity  which  became  the  represantative 
of  the  British  nation.  Many  reasons,  however,  combined  to 
render  it  advisable  to  bring  matters  to  an  issue.  The  ioBurgHnti 
gained  ground  in  Condeish :  a  fort  fell  into  their  haoda ;  the 
Peishwa's  levies,  and  the  repairs  of  his  forts,  which  had  bMB 
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going  on  for  eome  time,  proceeded  with  great  activity,  and  as 
the  rainy  season  approached,  it  was  apprehended  the  Peiahwa 
might  betake  himself  to  a  hill-fort,  inaccessible  at  that  eeaeoo, 
and  commence  a  war  which  must  be  protracted,  and  would  prob- 
ably encourage  all  the  Mahratta  powers  to  umt«  in  his  cause. 
At  this  important  crisis  the  communication  between  Calcutta 
and  Poena  was  interrupted  by  disturbances  in  Kuttack  ;  but  in 
the  absence  of  the  expected  instructions,  Mr.  Elpbinstone  had 
fortunately  received  a  private  letter  from  the  secretary  to  the 
Oovemor-General,  which  mentioned  the  surrender  of  Trimibukjee 
Dainglia  as  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  any  new  settlement 
whatever.  On  this  information  he  determined  to  act  without 
delay.  Having  intimated  a  desire  to  communicate  with  tbe 
minister,  the  Peishwa  requested  to  see  him,  and  throughout  a 
long  conference  displayed  an  imuaual  degree  of  coolnesa  and  self- 
pussossion.  He  entered  into  a  warm  and  moat  eloquent  defence 
of  himaelf ;  reverted  as  usual  to  his  obUgations  to  the  British 
Ciovcrnment,  and  spoke  with  so  much  apparent  reason  and  candour 
of  his  own  situation,  and  of  the  consequences  of  the  conduct  and 
views  imputed  to  him,  that  any  person  who  had  not  considered  the 
weight  of  the  evidence  and  fully  understood  the  character  of 
liujeo  Rao,  must  have  felt  disposed  to  give  credit  to  the  soundness 
of  hid  arguments,  even  if  he  had  been  inclined  to  doubt  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  protestations.  But  whilst  his  actions  contradicted 
his  words,  Mr.  Elphinstone  was  not  to  be  deceived  ;  he  tried, 
liowcver,  by  every  means,  both  diuring  the  conference  and  subse- 
quently, to  induce  the  Feishwa  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  his  pro- 
fesHiuns  and  avert  the  danger  by  which  he  was  threatened  ;  he 
di.sliiictly  told  him  that  Trimbukjee  Dainglia  must  be  delivered 
up.  or  not  suffered  to  remain  in  his  territory,  and  that  the  conse- 
(jiii'Ticc-s  of  a  refusal  must  involve  the  states  in  immediate  hos- 
(ililiuH,  At  last,  after  several  days  had  passed  in  this  manner, 
the  HfiHident  formally  demanded  the  seizure  of  Trimbukjee  in  the 
space  of  one  month,  and  the  inunediate  delivery  of  three  principal 
furta,  ISingurh,  Foorundhur,  and  Raigurh,  as  a  pledge  for  the  ful- 
lilineiit  of  the  demand.  Bajee  Rao,  still  under  an  impression  of 
I  he  high  importance  of  bis  alliance  to  the  British  Government, 
believed  that  the  Resident  would  not  proceed  to  extremities ;  and 
ho  lio|>ed  that  without  making  such  a  humiliating  concession, 
ur  surrciiiJering  pledges  so  important,  he  should  bo  able  to  tom- 
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porize  until  the  season  was  advanced,  and  shonld  Gad  time  to 
call  into  operation,  with  full  effect,  the  extensive  ooofederw? 
planned  by  himself  and  his  favourite.  Even  when  Mr.  Eilphin- 
stone.  on  the  7th  of  May,  intimated  his  determination  to  smround 
the  city  of  Potlna,  Bajee  Rao  still  refused  compliance  with  the 
terms  required.  At  last,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
Feishwa  sent  a  messenger  in  hopes  that  the  Resident  might  be 

induced  to  postpone  or  to  relinqtiish  hia  intenlicui ; 
(Uay  8.)  and  it  was  only  on  finding  him  steady  to  his  purpose, 

that  the  messenger  told  him  he  was  instructed  to  comply 
with  his  demands.  During  the  discussion  the  day  had  dawned ; 
the  troops  were  moving  round  the  city,  and  had  completely 
surrounded  it  before  the  Resident  could  reach  the  head  of  the  line. 
They  were  withdrawn  as  soon  as  the  order  tor  the  surrender  of 
the  forts  was  sent  out  ;  and  the  Feishwa,  as  if  at  length  senaibls 
of  his  situation,  and  resolved  to  give  up  his  favourite,  issued  a 
proclamation,  offering  rewards  for  the  seizure  of  some  of  Trim- 
bukjee's  adherents,  and  a  sum  of  two  lacks  of  rupees  and  an  enam 
village  of  1,000  rupees  a  year  to  any  person  who  should  bring  in 
Trimbukjee  Dainglia  dead  or  alive.  He  likewise  seized  some  of 
Trimbukjee's  adherents,  sequestrated  the  property  of  oUun 
concerned  in  the  insurrection,  and  manifested  sa  appaxsatij 
strong  desire  to  comply  with  the  recommendation  of  hia  alliei. 
Although  these  proceedings  did  not  deceive  his  own  subjeoto, 
and  the  proclamation,  without  the  Feishwa's  cordial  oonourrenoe, 
was  of  little  importance  to  the  apprehension  of  Trimbulgee,  stiB 
it  seemed  reasonable  to  admit  these  acts  as  a  conceeaioa  of  tiiat 
preliminary,  without  which  no  proposals  for  present  satisfoo- 
tion  OF  future  security  would  have  been  received  by  the  Britiali 
authorities. 

The  instructions  of  the  Governor-General,  which  reached  Poooa 
on  the  10th  May,  were  framed  for  the  purpose  of  oiroumsaribiog 
the  Feishwa's  power,  of  imposing  such  restrictions  as  should 
prevent  the  evils  apprehended  from  the  course  of  policy  pursued 
by  the  court  of  Foona  for  several  years,  and  of  obviating  inoon- 
venienees  found  to  exist  in  the  performance  of  the  artioles  of  tho 
treaty  of  Bassein. 

A  new  treaty  was  therefore  drawn  up  by  which,  in  order  to 
mark  the  foundation  of  the  whole  proceedings,  the  Feishwa  wai 
compelled  to  admit  the  guilt  of  Trimbukjee  Dainglia,  n  Uio 
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murderer  of  Gungadhur  Shaatree,  the  accredited  agent  of  the 
Gaekwar  state  residing  under  the  guarantee  of  the  British  Oovem- 
ment  within  the  Peishwa'a  territory,  and  hia  consequent  obligation 
to  seize  and  deliver  him  up  to  the  British  Government ;  untiJ  the 
accomplishment  of  which,  the  family  of  Trimbukjee  Dainglia 
were  to  be  given  over  as  hostages. 

The  Peishwa  engaged  to  have  no  communicatioQ  with  any 
foreign  power  whatever,  neither  to  send  nor  to  receive  wukeels, 
and  as  head  of  the  Mahratta  empire  renounced  all  rights  beyond 
the  boundary  of  his  own  dominions  between  the  Toongbuddra 
and  Nerbuddah ;  he  relinquished  all  future  demands  on  the  Gaek- 
war, and  agreed  to  compromise  all  past  claims  on  him  for  the 
annual  sum  of  four  lacks  of  rupees.  He  also  agreed  to  let  the 
farm  of  Ahmedabad  to  the  Gaekwar  for  four  and  a  half  lacks  of 
ru|)eos  a  year,  exclusive  of  the  tribute  of  Kattywar  and  hia  other 
rights  in  Guzerat  which  were  dismembered  by  another  article. 
Instead  of  furnishing  the  contingent  of  five  thousand  horse  and 
three  thousand  infantry  required  by  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  ho 
aKreod  to  ceiie  territory  yielding  thirty-four  lacks  of  rupees  tor 
that  purpose.  This  cession  included  Dharwar  and  Kooshgul 
with  some  undefined  districts  in  the  Carnatic,  the  Concan  north 
of  Bombay,  and  the  Peiahwa's  revenue  in  Guzeral  except  Ahmed- 
abad and  Oolpar  ;  but  Ahmedabad  was  subsequently  included. 
1'ho  PcLsliwa  also  coded  the  fort  of  Ahmednugur,  together  with 
ail  hi^4  rights  north  of  the  Nerbuddah  ;  he  recognized  the  settle- 
ment with  the  Jagheerdars  concluded  in  1812;  and  at  the  recom- 
mi'iulation  of  the  British  Government,  restored  the  Jagheer  of 
th<'  unfortunate  .Mahdoo  Kao  Rastia  ;  finally  he  renoimced  Mail- 
Khaul,  a  possession  on  the  Nizam's  frontier  which  the  Peishwa's 
Irriopjt  had  occupied  in  1811. 

In  consoquorioe  of  this  treaty,  by  which  important  advantages 
were  sccurcil  to  the  Gaekwar's  government,  a  new  arrangement 
was  conciudetl  with  him,  which  had  for  its  object  the  consolidation 
of  tin;  territories  of  the  respective  governments,  and  also  to  impose 
on  iIk-  Gaekwar  a  more  adequate  proportion  of  the  military 
charges  of  the  province  of  Guzerat,  than  he  had  been  hitherto 
r'ulk-cl  u|)(>n  to  boar  ;  for  although  his  irregular  troops  were 
iiiitiiitained  at  a  great  expense,  they  were  found  wanting  in  eHici- 
tiicy,  and  the  tluty,  as  well  as  extra  charges  of  field  service,  fell 
upon  tiie  Brilish  Government.     It  was  therefore  proposed  that 
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a  part  of  the  irregulars  should  be  discharged,  that  ths  Bubeidiaiy 
force  maintained  by  the  Gaekwar  should  receive  an  addition  of 
one  thousand  regular  infantry  and  two  regiments  of  cavalry; 
and  that  diatricta  lying  conveniently  for  the  meditated  ooneoK- 
dation  should  be  assigned  to  the  British  Government  for  defraying 
the  additional  expensa  To  this  plan  the  Baroda  govenunent 
acceded,  and  a  treaty  to  that  effect  was  concluded  on  the  6th 
November. ' 

'  The  above  chapter  is  on  the  authority  of   Tingliith  Keoords  and 
Oral  infoimation,  Mahratta  MS3.  and  personal  observatiDn. 
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CHAPTER   XLVIir. 

FROM   A.D.    18U  TO  A.D,    1817, 

In  October,  1813,  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,' then  Earl  of  Moira, 
a.'fsuint^l  cliorge  of  the  government  of  British  India,  as  the  suc- 
cessor to  Lord  Minto, 

(A.D.  1814.) — In  addition  to  affairs  immediately  presead  upon 
his  notice,  the  new  Governor- General  instituted  inquiries  into  every 
department  of  the  state  ;  extending  his  interrogatories  to  the 
public  character  and  services  of  individuals  ;  by  which  he  not 
only  collected  a  mass  of  information,  but  awakehed  a  lively  atten- 
tion in  the  minds  of  the  officers  throughout  the  vast  army  of  British 
India,  and  inspired  them,  by  this  obvious  desire  to  ascertain  real 
merit,  with  the  hope  of  honour  and  reward  both  for  past  and 

The  defective  nature  of  the  political  arrangements  concluded 
by  the  Ilritisli  authorities  in  lSOS-6  had  become  very  evident 
from  the  state  of  anarchy  existing  in  Malwa  and  Rajpootana ; 
and  the  neccHsity  of  suppressing  the  spreading  hordes  of  Patane 
iinil  ]'iiidhare<'s  was  universally  acknowledged.  The  numbers  of 
th<.'so  Miaruuders  had  augmented  to  about  fifty  thousand  men,  of 

■  [Ho  was  created  Marquesa  of  Hastings  in  (h«  peerage  of  Great 
Itriiiiin  early  in  1H17,  att  a  reward  for  hia  conduct  of  the  Nepaleoe  war. 
Ah  I^ird  Muira  he  had  spent  nearly  eight  years  in  America  as  an 
o1li<;er  during  the  War  of  Independence,  and  later  saw  some  military 
st^rvic^o  in  Europe.  He  owed  bis  appointment  as  Governor- General 
Id  the  fact  that  in  1812  he  had  rendered  special  political  services  to 
IIki  i'rinre  Kegent,  afterwards  George  IV,  with  whom  he  was  on 
toriiiK  of  the  closest  intimacy.  His  term  of  office  lasted  mitil  January  1, 
IM^^I.  and  was  cliurBcMrised  by  unremitting  labour  and  by  the  succeesful 
pniMi-cutian  of  the  Pindsri  and  third  Maratha  wars,  and  by  the  ocou- 
l>iitioii  of  Singapore.  In  1824  Lord  Haetings  became  Governor  of 
Multa,  and  on  November  28,  182G,  died  at  sea  off  Naples.     (O.H.I., 

Pi..  iiaii  4ii.)i 
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whom  about  one  half  were  Pindharee  horse.*  Both  the  one  and 
the  other  were  syst«matic  plunderers  ;  but  the  Patana  wece 
BSBOciated,  under  Umeer  Khan,  for  the  puipose  of  invading  and 
plundering  such  states  as  they  could  overpower  or  intimidate ; 
whilst  the  object  of  the  Pindharees  was  universal  rapine. 

The  Patans,  therefore,  required  infantry  and  guna,  and  in  this 
respect  no  native  army  in  India  was  more  efficient ;  their  artillery 
was  excellent ;  and  they  had  some  of  the  oldest  of  Holkar'a  batta- 
lions as  the  foundation  of  their  infantry,  which  waa  estimated  at 
about  ten  thousand,  and  their  cavalry  at  fift«en  thouaand  men. 
They  were  aleo  distinguished  from  Pindharees  ■  by  having  a 
fixed  rate  of  monthly  pay,  though  it  was  seldom  punctually 
received. 

These  plunderers,  especially  the  Pindharees,  wore  always  gain- 
ing an  accession  of  strength  as  the  countriea  around  them  became 
exhausted  ;  for  not  only  did  every  lawless  man  who  could  com- 
mand a  horse  and  a  spear  join  them,  but  the  more  peaceable  part 
of  the  community  were  driven  for  subsistence  into  the  same  ooutse 
of  life ;  so  that*  additional  wants  and  accumulating  strength 
tended  of  themselves  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  Pindharee  op^a- 
tions,  without  other  less  apparent  sources  of  augmentation, 
derived  from  the  secret  support  and  encouragement  of  varioOB 
principal  chiefs  of  the  Mahratta  empire. 

Representations  of  the  growth  and  formidable  nature'of  this 
predatory  power  were  early  made  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  but 
as  the  question  seemed  to  involve  a  revision  of  their  political 
relations  with  several  of  the  native  states,  years  had  elapsed 
before  any  latitude  was  granted  for  departing  from  the  defensive 
system  of  policy  pursued  since  the  settlement  of  1806-6. 

The  authorities  at  home,  however,  regretting  the  maimer  in 
which  some  of  the  Rajpoot  states  had  been  thrown  off,  were 
desirous  of  repairing  what  was  still  in  their  power,  by  faJring  the 
Raja  of  Jeypoor  under  British  protection,  and  orders  to  that 
effect  were  received  at  Bengal  in  1814  ;   but  as  the  measupe  waa 

'  ['  Calculation  of  the  numerical  strength  of  the  Findarl  bordaa  !s 
fallacious,  and  as  Mumo  pointed  out,  contemporary  reports  show  a 
strong  tendency  to  ex^;gerate  their  numbers.  They  were  " 
gamated  with  the  whole  of  the  loose  part  of  the  mmtaiy  p 
of  India,  that  it  had  become  a  system,  not  a  pattionlai  li 
was  to  be  subdued."  '     {O.H.I..  p.  626.)] 
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part  of  a  jilftii  which  the  Marquia  of  Hastings  had  in  view  for 
effecting  a  complete  arrangement,  he  poatponed  attempting  it 
until  a  more  favourable  season. 

As  a  prelude  to  the  great  object  contemplated,  it  being  supposed 
that  Kughoojee  Uhonalay,  from  his  dread  of  the  Findharees,  and 
fruin  a  sense  of  the  gratuitous  aid  which  had  been  more  than  once 
afforded  when  Nagpoor  was  threatened,  might  now  be  induced  to 
ont«r  on  a  defensive  alliance  with  tlie  British  Government ;  pro- 
posals to  that  effect  were  made  to  him  ;  but  a  long  n^otiation 
through  the  Resident,  Mr.  Jenkins,  ended  in  a  positive  rejection 

The  chief  end  of  these  overtures,  in  the  present  instance,  was 
with  a  view  of  connecting  the  chain  of  military  posts  between  the 
frontier  of  the  British  possessions  in  Bundelcund  and  the  territory 
of  their  ally  the  Nizant.  The  same  object  was  attainable,  by 
taking  Govind  Rao  Nana,  the  chief  of  Sagur,'  and  Wuzeer  Hohuni- 
mud,  Nabob  of  Bhopaul,  under  Britisb  protection  ;  but  being 
liy  tliis  time  involved  in  hostility  with  the  Goorkhas  of  Nepaul, 
Lord  Hastings  intended  to  postpone  the  offer  of  protection  to 
ihi'  jirincipahties  in  question,  when  he  obtained  information 
that  u  negotiation  for  a  treaty,  offensive  and  defensive,  was  in 
progress  betwixt  Sindia  and  Rughoojee  Bhonslay,  and  also  be- 
tween Sindia  and  the  ministers  of  Toolsee  Bye  Holkar*:  he 
further  learnt  that  Sindia,  who  had  made  great  efforts  against 
Dhopaul    the    preceding   year,    was    determined    to    renew    the 

'  IStigar  (Sagur).  or  Saugor,  is  now  the  headquarters  of  the  District 
of  iliiit  immo  in  tlie  Central  Provinces.  The  town  lies  108  milea 
iiorili-wuHt  of  Ja>ial|)ur  (Jubbulpore).  Sogar  and  the  distrioW  of 
Jiil>|}ii1|ii)rc,  llosliangiibad,  Seoni.  Damoh,  Narainghpur  and  Baitul, 
wi-n>  riileil  liy  thn  Maruthas  to  the  British  in  1818,  the  cession  being 
•'i>n1irin<>rl  )>y  thn  troaty  of  1826.  Pensiona  BiinouDtiiig  yearly  to  two 
uiiil  u  hHlf  InkliH  of  rupees  were  allotted  by  Uovemment  to  the  various 
■iDii'iTH  of  llio  Marutha  Govomraent,  dispossessed  by  the  cewion.  The 
■lisiririH  mfntiunril  above  were  at  firit  administered  by  a  semi- political 
ufii'iiey  ;  in  181)2  Ihey  were  placed  undet  the  Lieutenant- Oovemor 
of  the  North-Weslem  Provinces  (now  the  Agra  Province  in  the 
I'liiieil  I'ruvinci-s  of  Agra  and  Oudh)  ;  and  in  1861  paased  under  the 
ciiiitriil  <jI  (ho  Local  Administration  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
LVnlnil  l'ri>vini'UH.  established  in  that  year.  (Sleeman'a  RambU)i,  Ac, 
cvl.  V.  A.  »i..ilh.  1915,  jip.  57,  101  n.)] 

'  'J'lii'wt  iii>f(utiutionH,  of  which  the  Governor-General  had  obtained 
iiiii'ilii.'1'iiii-.  wen>  tlie  prelude  to  the  treaty  of  confederacy,  of  which 
!\i.-  lirKt  iiriirlf  fxproHsed  the  ilolerminalion  of  these  princes  to  serve 
a>i.i  ..\..-y  the  I'eishwa. 
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siege ;  that  in  its  exhausted  state  even  the  heroiam  of  Wueeec 
Mohummud '  must  prove  unavailing ;  and  finally,  that  tbis 
chief  earnestly  solicited  to  be  taken  under  British  protection.* 

Froni  these  circumstances,  Lord  Hastings  determined  oo 
adopting  the  proposed  measure,  and  directed  certain  terms  to 
be  offered,  which  comprehended  the  free  ingress,  egress,  and  ren- 
denre  of  British  troops  within  the  Nabob's  territory ;  and  the 
surrender  from  Bhopaul  of  a  fort  as  a  present  depots  To  support 
the  negotiations,  the  troops  in  Bundelcund  were  reinforced,  the 
Hyderabad  subsidiary  ntoved  from  Jaulna  to  Eliohpoor,  the  Foona 
subsidiary  from  Seroor  to  Jaffeirabad,  a  large  reserve  was  formed 
in  the  Deccan,  and  the  army  of  Guzerat  occupied  a  position  at 
Soneepoor,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Myhie, 

Wuzeer  Mohunomud  appeared  moat  ready  to  embrace  the  terms, 
and  it  was  m  consequence  intimated  to  Siadia  by  the  Beeideat 
in  his  camp,  that  the  principahty  of  Bhopaul  was  under  Britiali 

protection.  Sibdia  protested  most  vehemently  ^;ainst 
IRIR  \    *'^'^  measure  ;  declared  the  Nabob  to  be  his  dependant 

and  in  defiance  of  the  assembled  armies  threatened 
an  immediate  attack  upon  him.  His  battalions  advanced,  and 
although  under  a  certain  assurance  that  an  attack  on  Bhopaul 
would  occasion  an  immediate  rupture  with  the  English,  Bindia 
for  a  time  seemed  quite  determined  to  risk  the  event ;  but  hii 
actions  fell  short  of  his  words  ;  and  ultimately  his  army  was 
withdrawn.  His  conduct  was  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  un- 
favourable commencement  and  brilliuit  termination  of  the 
Nepaul  war ;  but  the  first  impi'essiona  throughout  India  re- 
specting that  warfare  inspired  hopes  in  all  who  wished  the  over- 
throw of  the  British  power.  Of  that  number,  the  Feiahwa,  from 
the  time  he  was  guided  by  the  councils  of  Trimbukjee  Dain^ia, 
and  esfHicially  after  having  instigated  and  participated  in  hil 
crimes,  may  be  considered  the  chief  ;  it  was,  however,  at  one  tims 
supposed  that  the  plan  of  the  general  confederacy  already  men- 

'  See  Sir  John  Malcolm's  Central  India  for  an  intareating  and 
animated  account  of  the  defence  of  BhopauL 

'  [Theprincipalityof  Bhopal  (Bhopaul)  was  formed  by  DB»tMnh«»-  , 
mad  KhiLn,  an  Afghan  oflicer  of  Aurangzeb,  who  beoame  indMmndvt 
a  few  years  after  that  sovereign's  death  in  1707.  8inoe  ISM  the  Btata 
hEts  usually  been  ruled  by  ladies;  one  of  whom,  Bikandw  B5gH% 
rendered  signal  services  to  the  Qovemment  of  India  during  Hh 
Mutiny  in  1867.] 
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tioned,  did  not  originate  with  the  Mahrattas,  but  vas  suggested 
tlu'ough  Uindia  by  the  Nepaulese. 

The  Peishwa  and  Rughoojee  Bhonslay  assented,  with  seeming 
cordiality,  to  the  proposad  connexion  of  the  British  Government 
with  Bhopaul,  but  no  agreement  ever  took  place  with  Wuzeei 
Mohuinmud,  As  long  as  he  was  threatened  by  Sindia,  ho  not 
only  appeared  to  accede  to  the  terms,  but  gave  out  that  he  was 
under  the  protection  of  the  British ;  but  when  the  danger  subsided, 
he  objected  to  the  surrender  of  a  fort,  and  the  negotiation  ter- 
minated. The  deBcendant,  however,  of  the  Nabob  of  Bhopaul, 
who  in  1779  dared,  in  defiance  of  Mahratta  hostility,  to  befriend 
the  English  detachment  under  General  Gkiddard,  could  be  foi- 
given  for  an  evasion,  by  which,  if  he  refused  protection,  ho  also  pre- 
served independence.  The  failure  of  this  arrangement  prevented 
the  prosecution  of  any  plan  of  settlement  with  Govind  Rao  Nana 
at  this  period. 

(A.D.  1816.) — In  the  ensuing  year,  after  the  termination  of 
the  war  in  Nopaul,  the  Raja  of  Jeypoor,  being  much  pressed  by 
Uineor  KJian,  applied  for  protection  from  the  British  Government, 
which  Lord  Hastings,  with  a  view  to  the  general  plan  of  settlement, 
was  willing  to  afford  ;  but  the  Raja  broke  off  the  negotiation  as 
soon  as  ho  had  induced  Umeer  Khan  to  withdraw,  and  like  Wuzeer 
Mohummud,  showed  that  necessity  alone  prompted  his  appli- 
cation. 

(Haich  17) — The  Nabob  of  Bhopaul,  however,  died  on  the 
ITtb  .March,  1816,  and  Rughoojee  Bhonslay  on  the  22d 
l22d.)    of  the  same  month.     Wuzeer  Mohummud  was  succeeded 
as    Nabob   of    Bhopaul    by    his  son   Wuzeer  Mohum- 
mud :    and  Rughoojee  Bhonslay  was  succeeded  by  his  only  son 
I'ursajce.       Hut   Pursajee,   whose  intellect    was    always  weak, 
f<:ll  into  a  state  of  idiotism  inmiediately  afterwords,  and  his  cousin 
M'HKlrtjoe.  usually  styled  Appa  Sahib,  the  son  of  Venkajee  Munnya 
EIiippuo,  who  commanded  at  the  battle  of  Argaom,  was  chosen 
r<>gi-iit,     although     not    without    considerable    oppoeition.       To 
wciiri'    an    ascendancy    by   no    means    fully   established,    Appa 
■Sahib  ttpp]i<><l   to   the   British   Resident    to  be   admitted   to  the 
def('ii.si\'o   alliancti,    before    proposed    to    Rughoojee,    which   was 
pr'nnptly  acc«le<l  to,  and  a  treaty  was  signed  27th  May,  181& 
A  stipuliitiHi  money  payment,'  calculated  to  defray  the  additional 
'   Of  mivoii  anil  a  hall  litcka  of  rupees  annually. 
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exponse  of  field  chargos  for  ono  regiment  of  oavaby  and  six  tboo- 
sacid  infantry,  was  to  be  paid  by  the  Nagpoor  government,  and 
a  contingent  of  three  thousand  horse  and  two  thousand  foot  was 
to  be  maintained  by  the  terms  of  the  alliance.  A  subsidiary 
force  was  immediately  formed,  and  until  Appa  Sahib  was  secured 
in  the  government,  the  whole  continued  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  capital ;  it  being  agreed,  that  when  the  troopa  were  r^ 
quired  in  advance,  or  even  on  ordinary  occasions,  two  battalions 
only  should  remain  at  Nagpoor.  By  the  end  of  October,  1819, 
Appa  Sahib  had  completely  establislied  hia  authority,  but  being 
immediately  assailed  by  tlie  intrigues  of  the  Feishwa,   he  very 

soon  came  into  the  views  of  the  Poona  oourt ;  being, 

A.D.    however,  apprehensive  that  if  be  threw  off  the  support 

1817.    of  the  British  Government  during  the  lifetime  of  Pursa- 

jee,  a  party  might  endanger  his  power,  be   one  night  cauaad 

Pursajee  to  be  secretly  strangled,  and  on  the  following 
(Feb.  l.)moming  it  was  announced  and  believed  that  he  had 

been  found  dead  in  his  bed. 
In  the  meantime  the  aggressions  of  the  Pindharees  increased, 
nor  could  the  British  Government  defend  its  territory  from  their 
ravages,  although  large  armies  at  a  vast  expense  were  annually 
called  into  the  field.'  During  the  season  of  1816-16,  or  from 
October  till  May  inclusive  of  those  years,  the  PindhareBs  pushed 
their  depredations  to  a  great  extent,  and  were  very  successful 
including  the  parties  sent  in  pursuit  of  them.  In  the  ensuing 
seasons  they  were  less  fortunate  in  their  escapee :  the  British 
detachments,  performing  extraordinary  marches,  frequently  oune 
up  with  them,  sometimes  fell  upon  them  accidentally,  uid  out 
off  many  of  their  parties.  The  Pindharees  never  fought,  and 
seldom  defended  themselves  against  British  troops ;  but  these 
successes,  though  in  many  instances  highly  creditable  to  tils 
zeal  and  perseverance  of  the  army,  were  but  &  mere  palliative 
to  this  growing  and  deep-seated  eviL  It  was  observable  Uiat 
for  several  years  the  territory  of  the  Mahrattas  \ 

'  (Pindarl  (Pindharee)  raids  into  the  Company's  territory  o 

in  1812,  when  Mirzapur  and  South  Bihar  were  attacked.  Eaily  i]_ 
ISli;  there  was  a  fierce  incursion  into  the  northern  Sarkars  (Ciroais)  ; 
the  brigands  in  the  course  of  twelve  days  plundered  339  viUagoa, 
killed  182  ]>ersons,  severely  wounded  505,  and  subjected  8,603  to 
various  forms  of  torture.  Many  womeii  destroyed  themselves  b)  ordw 
to  escape  dishonour.     {O.H.I. ,  p,  627.)] 
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res|ie<.'l«<l,  and  tlieir  ravages  directed  prmcipally  against  that 
of  the  Nizam  and  t)ie  British  Government. 

To  prevent  suspicion  from  this  circumstance,  the  Feiahwa  Bent 
a  party  of  horse  to  plunder  in  his  own  country,  who  gave  themselves 
out  us  Pindharees.'  and  Sindia  professed  the  greatest  deeire  tfl 
tiiippres.-4  them  ;  but  his  commanders  openly  countenanced  them, 
and  it  was  manifest  that  both  Sindia  and  Holkar  were  not  only 
unwilling  but  unable  to  restrain  their  dependante. 

The  subsidiary  treaty  with  Nagpoor,  ajid  the  acquisition  of 
tlio  Pcishwa's  rights,  by  the  treaty  of  1817,  over  his  remaining 
tributaries  in  Bundelcund,  greatly  improved  the  defensive  means 
hitiuTlo  adoptod  by  the  British  Government;  but  the  Oovemor- 
(.ieneral,  before  receiving  authority  from  Elngland,  had  come  to 
the  resolution,  as  eariy  as  December,  1816,  of  efiectually  suppress- 
ing the  Pindharees  ;  various  reasons,  however,  induced  him  to 
defer  carrying  his  plan  into  effect  until  the  close  of  the  ensuing 
rains ;  and  in  the  meantime  the  Court  of  Directors  had  sanctioned 
offonHive  oi>erations  to  the  ext«nt  of  driving  the  Pindharees  from 
thf'ir  haunts  on  the  banks  of  the  Nerbuddah  and  from  Malwa. 
The  views  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  were  more  enlarged  { 
hf  aimetl  at  their  complete  suppression  by  eradicating  the  pre- 
datory Hystem  from  Central  India,  so  as  to  carry  peace  to  those 
desolateil  provinces,  and  security  to  the  rest  of  the  country. 
ItiTur  woH  Hiippose<l  U)  be  settled  by  the  late  subsidiary  alliance  ; 
aii<l  Ihi'  PoLshua,  cri|>pled  by  the  treaty  of  Poona,  mi^t,  it  was 
liofHil.  Kfi:  Ihf.  necoBsity  of  refraining  from  hostilities,  secret  or 
u\owi-<l.  if  lii>  wIhIkhI  to  retain  the  territory  still  left  to  him.  The 
plan,  thci'cforc,  of  tlm  Governor- (leneral  embraced  principally 
tlic'  puKHtiwions  of  Sindia,  Holkar,  the  Rajpoots,  the  Nabob  of 
IthiifMu),  and  the  principalities  of  Bundelcund.  The  form^ 
tn-ati<-s  with  Sindia  and  Holkar  became  virtually  annulled,  from 
IIk'  iHTJod  when  their  dependants  began  to  ravage  the  territory 
of  ihe  Hritish  Government.     Many  proofs  of  secret  hostilities, 

. '  'I'liK  [w-t  hero  recorded  is  stated  on  good  authority,  but  it  was  not 
tiiu<|Hi't(>il  iir  known  till  after  tlie  war  ;  the  party  was  gent  by  Trim- 
biikjtv  in  thti  ond  of  18111,  or  vury  early  in  1817,  into  the  aouthera 
<'<>nt'iin,  where  they  plundered  and  cummitted  very  great  exceaaea, 
Ihivint!  diH[mrt«!il,  they  afterwarda  reassembled  in  the  neighbourhood 
uf  Nut  tu pout  u.  They  hulled  ono  niglit  in  SaCara,  on  their  way  down 
of  which  place  some  of  them  1  believe  were  nativeaj  at  all  events  they 
were  afterwards  well  known  there. 
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particularly  on  the  part  of  Sindia,  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Governor- General,  besides  the  treaty  of  confederacy,  by  which 
all  the  Mahrattas  engaged  bo  serve  aad  obey  the  Peiahwa  ;  he 
therefore  determined  on  submitting  ft  plan  of  a  treaty  of  concert 
and  alliance  to  those  two  states — to  declare  the  treaties  of  1805 
annulled,  so  that  he  might  be  at  liberty  to  admit  the  claims  of 
every  state,  tributary  or  otherwise,  that  had  any  preteosiona  to 
indeiiendonco  ;  and  to  guarantee  rights  and  poaseeaions  in  all 
instances  where  the  state  or  principality  agreed  to  make  common 
cause  against  the  predatory  system  ;  but  he  resolved  to  admit 
of  no  neutrality.  He  adopted  as  a  principle,  not  to  disturb 
occupancy  ;  but  to  treat  with  the  existing  government,  or  chiefs, 
who  might  be  in  possession  of  the  country  at  the  time.  Thus 
Umeer  Khan,  though  an  undeserving  instance  of  the  operati<Hi  of 
this  general  benefit,  if  he  agreed  to  the  proposals  and  dismissed 
liL^  Patans,  was  to  be  guaranteed  in  the  Jagheer  which  be  held 
from  Holkar.  On  these  principles,  and  to  the  above  effect,  as 
soon  as  the  military  preparations  were  in  sufficient  progress,  orders 
were  dispatched  to  the  vorioiis  Political  Agents. 

Tlio  military  plan  was  equally  simple  and  oomprehenaivfi.^ 
Armies  were  to  be  assembled  around  the  territories  described,  to 
close  in  by  simultaneous  movements  to  a  common  centre,  ao  as 
to  hem  in  the  Pindharees  and  their  abettors  at  all  points  ;  to-lring 
care  to  provide  efficient  means  for  resisting  or  following  vp 
any  bodies  of  the  enemy,  who  mi^t  pass  through  &ie  advanoiiig 
divisions.  For  this  purpose,  five  divisions  were  prepated  in  tlie 
Deccan,  and  placed  under  the  orders  of  Sir  Thomas  Hislop,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Madras  army.     One  division  wea  held 

*  [Tho  plan  of  oporationa  waa  a  vaat  encircling  movement,  '  The 
I'indariB  wero  to  be  rooted  out  ai  theii  haunts  which  lay  in  lUlwt, 
somewhat  to  the  east  of  Ujjain,  north  of  the  Narbada,  and  belwean 
Bhopal  and  the  dominioos  of  Sindia  and  Holkar  ;  to  acoompliah  *■!■" 
it  had  been  decided  to  surround  thera  on  all  sides — on  tho  north  and 
east  from  Bengal,  on  the  south  from  the  Deccan,  and  on  the  waat 
from  Gujarat — and  to  keep  the  native  states  in  check.  An  extended 
movement,  therefore,  was  about  to  be  made  inwards  from  the  oinrant- 
ference  of  a  great  circle,  whose  centre  waa  somewhere  D 


of  operations,  the  absence  of  rapid  n 

the  necessity  of  simultaneous  action,  all  contributed  to  reradsr 
task  which  had  been  undertaken  an  exoeedingly  diffiimlt  i 
(O.H.I.,  p.  C28.)] 
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ready  in  Guzerat,  and  four  diviaions,  with  two  in  rt*iervo,  were 
to  co-operate  from  Bengal  under  the  personal  command  of  the 
Marquis  of  Hastings,  who  took  the  field  tliat  he  might  be  on 
the  scene  of  operations,  and  superintend  the  execution  of  his 
arrangements.  Sir  John  Malcolm  was  appointed  Pohtical  Agent 
of  the  Governor-General  with  the  army  of  the  Deccan,  and  had 
also  command  of  one  of  the  divisions  destined  for  active  operations 
in  the  field.  The  preparations  in  the  south,  as  the  troops  had 
so  far  to  march,  were  necessarily  public  ;  but  those  to  the  north- 
ward of  Bundelcund  were  managed  with  secrecy,  so  as  not  to 
give  the  alarm  to  Sindia,  until  he  should  find  hintself  compelled 
to  submit  to  the  intended  propositions,  or  obliged  to  commence 
war  under  great  disadvantage. 

The  forces  of  the  Deccan,  including  a  sixth  or  reserve  division 
f<)rmed  at  Adonee  under  Brigadier- General  Pritzler,  the  Guzerat 
diviHion  under  Brigadier- General  Grant  Keir,  and  the  troops 
loft  tor  the  protection  of  Poona,  Hyderabad,  and  Nagpoor, 
amounted  to  upwards  of  57,000  regulars,  of  which  number  6,265 
were  cavalry.  The  army  which  took  the  field  in  Bengal  consisted 
of  about  34,000  regulars,  of  which  the  cavalry  amounted  to  nearly 
5.000.  Besides  these,  there  were  13,000  irregular  horse  on  the 
Htrcngth  of  the  Deccan  army,  and  nearly  10,000  with  the  array 
of  Bengal,  many  of  them  good  troops.' 

The  1st  division  of  the  army  of  the  Deccan,  under  the  command 
of  Sir  Thomas  Hislop,  preceded  by  the  3d  division  under  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  was  destined  to  advance  into  Malwa,  and  cross  the  Ner- 
buddali  at  Hindia.  The  6th  division,  consisting  of  the  Nagpoor 
Bulisiiliary  force  under  Colonel  Adams,  was  to  advance  by  Hoo- 
shingabad.  The  2d  division  under  Brigadier-General  Doveton, 
and  the  4th  division  under  Brigadier- General  Smith  were 
to  occupy  positions,  the  former  in  Berar,  and  the  latter  in  Can- 
licish,  and  to  act  according  to  circumstances.  The  army  of 
Giizortit  was  to  advance  by  Dohud  into  Malwa. 

The  four  principal  Bengal  divisions  were  to  bo  assembled  at 
Kcwarec.  Agra,  Sikundra  near  Kalpee,  and  at  Kalinjer  in  Bundel- 
cund,    The  two  divisions  in  reserve  were  intended  as  detachments 


'  [Tlio  total  army  mobilizeH,  including  both  the  Northern  or  Army 
of  Hindiisliin  and  the  Southern  or  Deccan  Army,  nombered  120,000 
men  with  :I()0kii<i8.  Of  this  total,  about  13,000  were  European  troopa, 
namely  8.500  infantry,  more  than  2,000  cavalry,  and  the  rest  gunnma, 
{D.H.I.,  p.  1128.)! 
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of  uhsurvntioD  ;  the  ono  was  Btationed  undeii'  Brigadier-Qenerst 
TooiiG  on  the  upper  Saono,  the  other,  under  Brigndier-Generat 
Hardyman,  m  Bewah  on  tile  upper  Nerbuddah.  The  division 
from  Buiulelcund,  under  the  command  of  General  MaiBhAll, 
was  to  advance  with  the  Deccan  army  against  the  Findhafees. 
Tho  divi^iion  from  Buwaree,  the  most  northern  point,  was  under 
tho  command  of  Major-General  Oohterlony,  and  waa  intended  to 
expedite  the  arrangements  with  tho  Rajpoots,  and  to  oo-operate 
in  overawing  the  Patans  or  attacking  the  Findharees.  The  main 
body,  to  be  assembled  at  Sikundra,  was  under  the  personAl 
command  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  and  was  prepared  with  oon- 
siderable  celerity  and  secrecy  by  the  middle  of  October.  It 
was  destined  to  cross  the  Junuia  by  a  bridge  of  boats  a  little  above 
Kalpoc,  to  march  due  west,  and  to  occupy,  in  the  first  instaooe, 
a  position  south  of  Gwahor,  whilst  the  division  from  Agra,  under 
Major-General  Donkin,  took  up  it«  station  at  Dholpoor,  im- 
mediately to  the  northward.  This  judicious  manteuvre,  which 
gave  the  command  of  Sindia's  camp  with  the  beet  part  of  his 
artillery,  was  executed  with  great  success ;  it  disarmed  one  im' 
portant  member  of  a  hostile  confederacy  formed  against  the  British 
Government,  and  compelled  Sindia  to  sign  a  treaty,  which,  however 
unpalatable  at  the  moment,  was  really  ensuring  his  safety. 

In  8ept«mber  it  was  intimated  to  Sindia  through  Captain  Close, 
the  Resident  in  his  camp,  that  the  army  of  the  Decoan  was  about 
to  advance  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Pindhareee,  and  as  a  matter 
of  form  passports  were  requested  for  the  free  ingress  and  ^ress 
of  tho  British  troops  through  his  territory.  At  this  period  Sindia's 
army  at  Gwalior  was  more  than  usually  turbulent,  a  ciroumatance 
principally  attributable  to  a  strong  excitement,  caused  by  rqkorts 
of  the  Pcishwa's  determination  to  break  with  the  English,  and  a 
general  hope  that  their  master  was  about  to  join  him.  Sindia, 
in  reply  to  the  applications  for  pEissporte,  stated  that  he  had  not 
given  up  his  intention  of  punishing  the  Pindhareee,  and  requested 
that  the  troops  might  be  stopped  ;  but  this  being  declared  im- 
possible after  what  had  happened  in  the  last  two  yeani,  tihs  pass- 
ports were  granted.  Before  the  middle  of  October,  the  views  of 
the  Governor-Cioneral  were  completely  unfolded  to  Sindia,  by  a 
paper  prepared  and  sent  from  the  camp  at  Sikundra.  It  cx>n- 
tained  remonstrances  on  his  evasive  conduct,  for  having  huboured 
freebooters,  who  had  plundered  the  British  territory  at  the  very 
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time  when  he  was  pledging  himself  to  punisb  their  depredations, 
and  it  combated  the  plea  he  had  advanced  of  inability  to  sup- 
press them  ;  if,  however,  that  ploa  were  admitted  as  personal 
exoneration,  it  constituted  a  virtual  diasolution  of  the  treaty,  - 
and  more  especially  annulled  those  Btipulations  in  regard  to  his 
dependants  in  Rajpootana ;  because,  if  unable  to  restrain  such 
dependants,  when  they  committed  aggressions  on  the  British 
Government,  the  treaties  which  bound  that  Government  to  regard 
them  as  the  subjects  of  Sindia,  could  no  longer  be  considered  in 
force.  The  paper  in  question  further  declared  that  the  British 
<iovernment  had  no  other  view  than  the  e£Fectual  extinction  of  all 
predatory  associations  ;  and  Captain  Close  was  authorized  to 
commimicate  the  mode  in  which  Sindia's  aid  was  solicited  for 
that  purpose.  He  was  required  to  place  his  troops  at  the.  dis- 
posal of  the  British  Government,  to  be  stationary  or  employed 
at  it4  option,  with  a  British  officer  superintending  each  of  the  prin- 
cipal divisions  ;  and  any  of  Sindia's  officers,  supporting  or  har- 
bouring freebooters,  were  to  be  dealt  with  as  rebels.  A  contingent 
of  dvo  thousand  horse  to  be  employed  under  the  direction  of 
BritiHJi  officers  against  the  Pindharees,  and  funds  allotted  for 
its  expenses  for  three  years  from  the  pension  payable  by  the 
Britisli  (Jovernmonl  and  the  tribute  demandable  from  Boondee 
and  Joudpoor.  The  lands  recovered  from  the  Pindharees, 
Ixilonging  to  Sindia.  to  be  restored  to  bim  ;  and  to  the  rightful 
owui.TH,  in  all  cases  where  they  co-operated  for  their  suppression  ; 
when^  they  did  not,  the  whole  to  be  given  up  to  Sindia.  As  a 
sftcurity  for  the  fulRlment  of  the  proposed  terms,  the  forts  of 
Jiindia  and  Assoorgurh  were  demanded,  but  Sindia's  flag  was  to 
Ixt  allowed  to  (ty,  and  a  few  of  his  troops  permitted  to  remain  in 
each  of  tlicni.  The  tribute  due  to  Sindia  by  the  Rajpoot  prin- 
cipalities was  not  to  be  affected  by  any  agreements  which  the 
British  (lovernment  might  make  with  them;  on  the  contrary, 
it^  due  DK^uipt  was  to  be  guaranteed  to  him.  A  treaty  to  this 
effi-^a  was  signed  by  Sindia  on  the  5th  November,  and  ratified  by 
till' <l(>ven)ur-<ieneral  on  the  following  day.  Hindia  was  given  up 
nccnrding  to  the  tcrtna  of  the  treaty  ;  but  Jeswunt  Rao  Lar,  the 
Killidar  of  Assuergurh,  refused  to  obey  the  order  of  surrender. 
'I'lit'  tlini'  priui.'ipal  divisions  of  Sindia's  army  were  thus  stationed  : 
ihv  first  at  .Ajiiucre  under  Kappoojee  Sindia.  the  same  person  who 
trcat'licrously  dusitrtt-d  on  Monson's  retreat ;   the  second  at  Jawud 
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under  Jeswimt  Rao  Bhow ;  and  the  third,  at  Bhadurguifa 
imder  Colonel  Jean  Baptiste.'  The  British  offioera  chosen  to 
superintend  those  divisions,  were,  in  their  reepeotivs  order, 
Majcc  Ludlow,  Captain  Caulfield,  and  Majcw  Bunoe. 

Soon  after  Sindia  had  signed  the  treaty,  Geoerol  Donldn's 
division  proceeded  to  the  westward,  for  the  purpose  of  co-opersting 
in  tlie  general  plan,  but  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  continued  to 
move  about  to  the  southward  of  GwaUor,  to  obssrvo  the  motions 
of  Sindia,  who,  though  compelled  to  accept  the  terms  imposed, 
was  watching  the  progress  of  events  in  the  Deocan,  iatriguing  with 
the  Feishwa,  and  endeavouring  to  stir  up  the  Qoorkhas  of  Nepaul 
to  make  common  cause  with  the  Mahrattaa. 

In  the  meantime  the  Political  Agents  of  the  British  Qovenuneat 
were  actively  engaged  in  negotiations  with  the  petty  states.  The 
Raja  of  Kerowlee,'  a  dependant  of  the  Peishwa,  to  whom  the  Raja 
had  paid  a  small  tribute  of  25,000  rupees  a  year,  was  the  Sxat  to 
accept  the  proSered  protection.     He  acknowledged  the  Bupremaoy 

■  [Tills  was  Jean  Baptists  de  la  Fontaine  Filose,  the  younger  boo 
of  Michael  Filoae.  When  his  father  fled,  Jean  Baptiete  was  at  Delhi, 
irhore  his  brother  Fidole  divided  with  him  the  battalions  they  had 
iahorited.  He  fought  against  George  Thomas  with  this  foroe  in  1801. 
Four  of  Ilia  battahons  were  beaten  at  Assays,  and  he  hinuMlf  left 
Sindia'a  service  after  this  defeat ;  but  he  aubaaquently  rejoined 
Sindia,  and  was  the  only  military  adventurer  who  survived  the  dimatefm 
of  1S03,  His  descendants  areto-day  employed  in  the  servioe of  Sindia; 
one  of  them,  Sir  Michael  Filose,  bemg  an  arohiteot  at  Ow^ior.  Jean 
Baptiste  was  eventually  removed  from  the  service  of  tliB  QwSlior 
State  aft«r  the  war  of  1S43,  between  Sindia  and  tiie  BritiBh,  and  Uw 
battles  of  Maharajpur  and  Panniar.  He  was  at  that  time  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Gwalior  State  army,  (Compton,  MiUtary  Adventurtr*, 
fta,,  pp.  352-4.)     For   an   account  of  his  '  kingdom-taldog '  ezpedi- 


Sloeman'B  EambUs,  &o.,  ed.  V.  A.  Smith,  1916,  pp.  293-4, 
.u.  V..W  ,«rritorieB~  which  he  took  on  this  occasion  were  suMctquently 
confirmed  to  Sindia  by  the  British  Gtovemment.] 

2  [Karault  (Kerowlee)  is  a  email  principahty,  about  Berenty  milM 
equidistant  from  Agra,  Gwalior,  Mathura,  Alwor,  Jaipur,  and  Tonk. 
It  was  one  of  the  places  attacked  by  Jean  Baptiste  Filose  on  his 
*  kingdom- taking '  {mulk-giri)  expedition  in  1813,  and  the  ohief  was 
forced  to  yield  to  Sindia  the  Sabalgarh  District,  yielding  annually  taut 
lakhs  of  rupees  (i.e.  Bs.  4,00,000).  (Sleeman'a  BatribUt,  Ao..  ed.  T.  A. 
Smith,  1915,  p.  293,)  Broughton  described  the  chief  of  Kanidl 
( Kiruolee)  in  1 S09  aa  a  timid  youth  of  limited  capacity,  belon^ngto 
the  Jadav  tribe  of  Bajpi^ts.  which  formerly  reigned  at  **■*"*.  Tfas 
revenue  of  his  state  did  not  exceed  1,25,000  rupees,  out  of  iriiloh  hs 
paid  20,000  rupees  as  tribute  to  the  Peshwo.  {LetttrtfTO.  "  '  " 
Camp,  Constable,  1892,  pp.  9,  10.)] 
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of  the  Britieh  Government,  was  guaranteed  in  his  poasesaiona, 
and  in  his  particular  case  the  tribute  was  remitted.  He  agreed  to 
lumish  troops  to  the  extent  of  his  means.  This  agreement 
was  signed  on  the  9th  November,  and  on  the  same  day  Umeer 
Khan's  agent  at  Delhi  accepUtd  the  terms  offered  for  his  master. 
His  Jftglieer  was  guaranteed  and  taken  under  British  protection, 
on  condition  of  disbanding  his  followers,  except  a  small  number  for 
the  internal  management  of  his  Jagheer,  which  were  to  attend 
on  tho  requiHition  of  the  British  Government ;  he  was  also  to 
rehuquish  all  connexion  with  freebooters,  and  to  give  up  his 
ai-tillcry  tor  an  equitable  pecuniary  compensation.'  After  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  with  Sindia,  Captain  Tod,  Assistant  to 
the  Henident  in  Sindia's  camp,  was  sent  on  a  political  mission  to 
tho  Kajpoot  states.  The  Raj  Rana,  Zalim  Sing  of  Kotah,  who 
governed  the  principality  in  the  name  of  his  imprisoned  sovereign, 
with  all  the  prudence  and  vigoiv  of  the  ablest  of  the  Mahratta 
Peishwas,  immediately  acceded  to  the  terms  proposed  ;  blocked 
up  tho  passes  in  his  country,  and  furnished  a  contingent  to  act 
with  the  British  troops.  A  treaty  was  afterwards  concluded 
with  him  on  the  26th  December.* 

In  Bundelcund,  Govind  Rao  Nana  had  signed  a  treaty  on 
the  1st  Novecnber,  by  which  his  tribute  and  military  service, 
transferred  from  the  Peishwa  to  the  British  Government  by  the 
treaty  of  Poona,  were  commuted  tor  the  cession  of  a  part  of  the 
'  [Tliis  was  tho  origin  of  the  Tonk  principality.  The  present  Nawab 
of  I'onk  ia  a  descendaat  of  Amir  Khan.      See  note  on  p.  307,  anU.] 

'  IZi'iliin  Singh,  the  blind  Rogent,  ruled  Kotah  from  1771  for  more 
than  lifly  years,  and  though  the  territory  which  he  governed  was  not 
i<xli-nHivc.  lie  made  himself  feared  and  respected  by  M  his  neighbours. 
Jn  175H  lie  had  succeeded  to  the  J'aujddri  of  Kotah,  and  in  1701 
Hocured  a  victory  for  the  Kotah  troops  over  the  army  of  Jaipur  at 
llhatwata.  About  1809  Sindia  nominated  Zalim  Singh  to  the  office 
of  tcvcrnor  (Subha)  of  Mew&r,  for  which  the  latter  paid  about  1,00,000 
ru|H-os  ;  but  Sindia  subsequently  changed  bis  mind  and  oonfirmed 
AiciImjI  Inglia  inatead.  He.  however,  did  not  return  the  money  to 
Znlim  Mingii.  (l^roughton,  Leiltri,  Sic,  1892  ed.,  p.  28.)  A  eupple- 
iiK-ntary  article,  added  in  1818  to  the  treaty  of  181T  with  the  British 
Guvcminent,  vested  the  entire  administration  of  Kotali  in  the  Kaj 
Kiina  ZAlim  Singh  and  his  heirs  in  perpetuity.  Zolim  Singh,  styled 
by  Tod  the  MAcliiavetti  uf  Rsjputana,  died  in  1824,  and  was  succeeded 
by  hJH  son,  Mudho  Singh,  who  proved  unfit  for  office.  Jn  1834  it  was 
mtolvcd,  with  the  consent  of  the  Mahilrao  of  Kotah.  to  dismember  the 
Htotfl  and  crciilc  llio  new  princi))atily  of  Jhalawtlr  as  a  separate  pro- 
vision for  Ihc  di-KccniUnts  of  Zulim  Singh.  (/.».,  ISU7,  xiv.  ll.'i-IG, 
and  XV.  412.)) 
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district  of  Mahabuk.  which  lay  within  the  British  frontier  in 
Bundclcund.  Winaek  Bao,  the  chief  who  liad  poeaeasioa  of 
Sagur,  refused  the  proffered  tenns.  The  Raja  of  Simpthnr' 
and  the  Soobehdar  of  Jhaasee  '  readily  accepted  the  terms  of 
protection  and  guarantee,  and  the  Nabob  of  Bhopaul  not  only 
accepted  them,  but  entered  most  heartily  into  the  cause.  The 
political  arrangements  in  Biindelcund  were  conducted  by  Hr. 
Wauchope  ;  those  already  mentioned  as  concluded  with  the 
Bajos  of  Kerowlee,  Kotah  and  Umeer  Khan,  were  framed  by 
Mr.  Metcalfe,'  the  Resident  at  Delhi ;  but  that  of  Umeer  Khan, 

I  [Samthar  (Simpthur)  is  a  small  state  lying  between  the  Betws 
and  Pfthuj  rivers,  to  the  aouth-woat  of  the  JSIaun  District.  It  was 
separated  from  the  Datiya  State  only  one  generation  previous  to  the 
British  occupation  of  Bimdelkliand.  A  treaty  was  concluded  with 
the  Raja  in  1812.  {N.W.F.  OaztUeer  (Ut  ed.),  vol.  i,  p.  578.)  (glest 
mao'H  Rambles,  ed.  V.  A.  Smith,  1916,  p.  191.)] 

'  [The  BrahmaJi  chief  of  JhiJisI  ( Jhansee)  was  origiiially  a  governor 
under  tho  Peshwa,  who  acquired  the  territory  from  the  Buodilkhand 
chiefs.  In  1770  Raghunath  Rao  I  ruled  the  State,  and  when  he 
drowned  himself  at  Benares  io  1794  or  1795,  was  suooeeded  by  Bhivr&m 
Bhau.  who  ruled  till  1814.  The  treaty  of  November  18.  1817,  reoog- 
nixed  the  then  chief,  Ramchond  Rao,  hia  heirs  and  suooessore,  as 
hereditary  rulers  of  Jhanai.  Bomchaad  Rao  was  granted  the  title  of 
Raja  by  the  British  Government  in  1832,  and  died  without  issue  on 
August  20, 1836.  The  Buooesaion  was  then  contested  by  fourdaimants; 
but  ultimately  Gongsdhar  Rao  was  appointed  Raja,  and  after  a 
period  of  disorder,  during  which  British  ojllcers  conduct«d  the  adninia- 
tration,  he  obtained  full  powers  in  1B42.  In  1853  he  died  without 
heirs,  and  Lord  Dalhousie,  applying  the  doctrine  of  lapse,  annexed 
the  Stat«in  1854.  granting  a  pension  of  about  £500  monthly  to  Lakshml 
Bai.  Gangadhar  Rao's  widow.  She  resented  the  refusal  of  parmis- 
eion  to  adopt  a  son,  and  the  consequent  annexation  of  the  stat«,  and 
was  further  deeply  oSended  by  several  acts  of  the  English  Adminis- 
tration, above  edl  by  the  pemusaion  of  cow-slaughter.  Aooordlngly, 
when  the  Mutiny  broke  out,  she  joined  the  rebels.  On  June  7  and  8, 
1857,  all  the  Europeans  in  Jhansl.  men.  women  and  children,  to  the 
number  of  about  seventy  persons,  were  cruelly  murdered  by  her 
orders,  or  with  her  sanction.  On  June  9  her  authority  was  proolaimedL 
In  the  prolonged  fighting  which  ensued,  she  placed  herself  at  the  head 
of  her  troops,  whom  she  led  with  great  gallantry.  In  June  1MB, 
after  a  year's  blood-stained  reign,  she  was  killed  io  battle.  By  Noveoi* 
her  1858,  the  country  was  pacified.  (Sleeman's  RanAUt,  io.,  ed. 
V.  A.  Smith.  1915,  pp.  219-20  □.)  Jhansl  is  now  the  headqaartws 
of  the  British  District  of  the  same  name  and  also  of  the  TnHinji  Mii<t»,..^ 
Railway.  Since  the  opening  of  this  railway  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Gwalior  fort  to  Sindia  in  1886.  the  importance  of  Jhanai,  boHi  mn) 
and  military,  has  much  increased.  The  native  town  was  givm  im  by 
Sindia  in  exchange  for  the  Gwalior  stronghold.  (Ibid.,  n.  3M.)] 
*  [Charles  Theophilus  Metcalfe  was  bom  in  1765,  ana  a~ 
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though  signed  by  his  agent  on  the  9th  November,  was  not  ratified 
by  himself  for  some  time,  as  the  crafty  Patan  was  then  engaged 
in  other  negotiations  with  the  Peiahwa's  agent  in  his  camp,  and, 
like  Sindia,  was  watching  the  important  events  which  were  passing 
at  Poona  and  Nagpoor.' 

hia  Indian  career  in  1801.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  was  dispatched 
by  Lord  Mintu  aa  envoy  to  the  Sikh  court,  and  arranged  the  Amrita&F 
Treaty  of  April  35,  1809.  After  filling  various  high  appointments, 
including  that  of  Resident  at  Delhi  (1624-27),  be  succeeded  Lord 
William  Bentinck  as  '  Provisional  Governor-General  '  in  lEItS,  just 
after  he  had  taken  charge  as  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  North- 
WeBtem  Provinces.  He  remained  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
for  nearly  twelve  months,  and  would  have  been  confirmed  had  he 
not  offended  the  Directors  of  the  Company  by  abolishing  the  restric- 
tioiiB  on  the  press.  Smarting  under  the  censure  of  the  India  House, 
he  resigned  the  service  and  relumed  to  England  in  1838,  Subse- 
quently he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Jamoica,  and  then  Governor- 
General  of  Canada.  He  died  in  1846,  (O.//./.,  p.  671.  See  also 
Sieeman's  RambUi.  &c.,  ed.  V.  A.  Smith,  1916,  p.  461  n.  ;  and  Kaye, 
Liff  and  Cotttapondence  of  Lord  Metcalfe.  1864.)] 

'  In  addition  t<i  the  authorities  quoted  for  the  preceding  chapter, 
1  liuve  to  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  Mr.  Prinseps'  narrative. 
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CHAPTER   XLIX. 

FROU  A.O.    1817  TO  A.D.    I8I8. 

A.D.  1817.— In  the  month  of  July,  ae  soon  aa  the  arrajige- 
meats  reaulting  from  the  treaty  of  Poona  were  put  in  a  train  of 
adjustinent,  the  Peishwa  left  his  capital,  and  proceeded  on  hia 
annual  pilgrimage  to  the  temples  of  Punderpoor,  unaocoznpamed 
by  the  Reeident ;  which  promised  to  have  a  good  efiect,  in  marking 
the  restoration  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  British  Qovem- 
ment.  He  immediately  reduced  his  military  establishntent, 
chiefly  hia  cavalry  ;  but  it  was  subsequently  discovered  that  he 
hod  given  every  Sillidar  seven  months'  pay,  with  orders  to  renuun 
at  his  villaga  and  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  return  when 
called  upon,  with  as  many  of  his  friends  as  he  could  collect. 

The  regular  battalions  raised  by  the  Peishwa  were  transferred- 
as  part  of  the  contingent  which  was  placed  under  the  direction 
of  the  British  Government,  and  now  termed  tlie  Poona  auxiliary 
force  ;  but  at  Bajee  Rao's  particular  request,  that  he  might  be 
able  to  confer  the  command  on  Captain  Ford,  one  of  the  battalions 
was  to  be  retained  in  his  own  pay,  and  in  lieu  of  it  a  new  corps 
was  to  be  recruited.  Every  exertion  was  mode  to  raise  the 
stipulated  number  of  horse  ;  but  the  Peishwa's  emiasariea  opposed 
the  recruiting  by  every  means  they  could  devise.  EYom  Punder- 
poor the  Peishwa,  instead  of  retiuwng  to  Poona,  proceeded  to 
Maholy,  a  vill^e  near  Satara,  and  a  sacred  place  at  the  junotion 
of  the  Yena  and  Kistna.  During  his  stay  there,  Sir  John  M«JnnlTii 
arrived  at  Poona,  having,  on  his  appointnteat  aa  Politioal  Agent 
to  the  Governor-General,  witlt  his  usual  great  activity,  visited  all 
the  native  courts  in  the  Deccan,  for  the  purpose  of  oon&ulting 
with  the  Residents,  previously  toentoring  on  the  scene  of  opera- 
tions in  Malwa ;  and  the  Peishwa,  on  bearing  of  hia  arrival) 
invited  him  to  a  conference  at  Maholy. 

In  the  course  of  conversation,  the  Peishwa  complained  much 
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of  the  degraded  state  in  which  he  was  left  by  the  late  treaty, 
lamented  the  loss  of  that  friendship  which  had  hitherto  beeo  only 
productive  of  benefit ;  but  enlarged  on  the  gratitude  which  he 
felt,  and  must  ever  feel,  for  the  protection  and  support  he  had 
experienced  from  the  British  Government.  Sit  John  Malcolm 
endeavoured  to  soothe  him,  explained  in  a  general  manner  the 
plans  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  for  the  suppression  of  the  Pind- 
haroes,  and  strongly  recommended  him  to  adopt  a  line  of  policy 
calculated  to  assure  the  British  Government  of  his  sincere  desire 
to  promote  the  alliance,  and  secure  its  friendship : — that  the 
restoration  of  what  was  already  forfeited  he  must  not  expect, 
but  by  pursuing  the  course  now  recommended,  and  aiding  the 
operations  with  his  utmost  means,  he  might  rely  on  the  Justice 
ami  liberality  of  the  Governor- General  for  obtaining  considerable 
acquisitions  as  a  recompense  for  the  fidelity  of  which  he  boasted, 
anil  which  he  might  now  display.  The  Poishwa's  professions 
were  most  cordial,  and  communicated,  as  usual,  with  so  great 
an  appearance  of  candour  and  good  sense,  that  Sir  John  Malcolm 
was  complet«ly  deceived,  and  returned  to  Poona,  in  the  full 
conviction  that  Bajee  Rao  would  now  heartily  engage  in  the  British 
cauHc  :  and  that  by  encouraging  him  to  raise  troops,  and  treating 
lilm  with  perfect  confidence,  he  would  prove  a  faithful  ally. 
Mr.  Klphinstone,  though  he  expressed  his  opinions,  would  not 
opiKjsc  the  liberal  system  recommended  by  Sir  John  Malcolm  i 
but  he  contemplated  and  foretold  a  different  result,  especially 
»n  p<in«idi'ring  the  tempting  opportunity  which  would  be  afforded 
by  the  advance  of  General  Smith's  division  to  the  frontier,  and 
I  he  <'xpascxl  state  of  the  handful  of  troops  at  Poona. 

'I'lii'  forts  of  .Singiirli,  Raigurh,  and  Poorundhur,  were  restored 
to  the  PciHhwa  cluring  the  month  of  August.  The  excessive  heavy 
raiiiH  of  this  xcaNon,  prolonged  to  an  unusually  late  date,  delayed 
the  Bilvancc  of  the  whole  Deccan  army.  Brigadier-General 
Smith  hail  tnumport^l  bis  division  across  the  Chore  by  the  9th 
OctnliiT,  and  by  the  20th,  occupied  convenient  positions  close 
to  the  Chandorc  range  of  hills,  with  a  view  of  advancing  into 
Candcj^h,  a.s  .soon  a.s  it  should  appear  requisite.  A  battalion  of 
lighl  infantry,  with  some  auxiliary  horse,  was  left  between  Seroor 
and  AlitiKilniiKiirj  one  auxiliary  battalion  was  stationed  for  the 
I)rolccl  ion  of  t  lii'  SiToor  cantonment ,  and  the  Peishwa's  own  corps, 
I'ljiLslstiiiK    of     friiin    four    to    tivt'    hundred    men,    remained    at 
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Dhapooree  i  in  its  first  cantonment,  &  few  miles  to  the  north-ireet 
of  Poona.  The  Company's  European  regiment  from  Bombajr  was 
to  be  held  in  readiness  to  join  the  brigade  at  Poona  about  the  end 
of  October. 

The  Feishwa  did  not  return  to  hia  capital  imtil  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. During  hia  stay  at  Maholy,  he  was  most  aotively  engaged 
in  those  schemes  he  had  long  meditated  against  the  British  Qovem- 
ment ;  but  by  the  advice  of  Bappoo  Gokla,  he  had  determined 
on  changing  his  plans  of  covert  hostility  to  an  open  attack,  aa  soon 
as  he  should  be  prepared.  The  recommendation  of  Sir  John 
Malcolm  to  recruit  his  army,  tor  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  Pind- 
haree  war,  afforded  an  excellent  cloak  to  his  deeigns.  Qokla  was 
now  the  leader  of  all  his  measures,  and  Bajee  Rao  was  induced  to 
give  him  a  formal  writing  under  hia  own  aeal,  which  he  oonfirmed 
on  oath,  binding  himself  to  be  imphcitly  directed  by  his  counsel, 
and  investing  him  with  the  full  powers  of  his  government.  This 
measure  seems  to  have  been  adopted,  not  merely  as  a  security 
t«  Gokla,  but  aa  ameanaof  allaying  the  mistrust  which  the  Sillidftia 
entertained  towarda  Bajee  Rao,  and  was  the  condition  on  which 
several  of  the  Jagheerdars  pledged  themselves  to  stand  by  him. 
This  circiunatance,  though  reported  in  the  country,  was  not  fully 
ascertained  until  after  the  commencement  of  hoBtilitiee.  Bappoo 
Gokla  received  ten  mUliona  of  rupees,  nearly  a  million  sterling, 
to  assist  in  the  expense  of  preparation.  From  the  time  of  his 
first  determination  to  break  with  the  English,  Bajee  Rao  restored 
the  lands  of  many  of  his  Jagheerdars,  and  for  several  years  had 
been  endeavouring  to  render  himself  more  popular  witli  all  olaseea 
of  hia  subjecte.  He  imfolded  his  intention  of  going  to  war  with 
the  English  to  the  Baja  of  Satara ;  uid,  whilst  he  exacted  from 

'  [Dapurt  (Dhapoocee)  ia  a  village  in  HaveU  talwka.  Poona  DiaMot, 
six  milsB  north  of  Poona  City.  It  contains  several  old  bungalows 
and  gardens,  of  which  the  earliest  was  built  about  1S20  by  fW;*i^i" 
Ford,  C.B.,  who  waa  for  some  time  assistant  to  Sir  Barn  (Sow,  Boil- 
dout  at  Poona,  and  eubaoquently  raised  and  oonunanded  a  brigade 
for  the  Poahwa.  In  hia  house  at  Dapiii^  he  entertained  in  grand 
style.  In  1828  Sir  John  Malcolm  purchased  his  reddenae  for  Qoveni- 
moQt,  and  it  was  used  as  the  Governor's  reaidenoe  until  1M6,  wliea 
the  present  Government  House  at  Oaneshkhind  w  .  .    .      — . 

John  Malcolm  eatablished  a  fine  botanical  garden  o 
was  eventually  sold  by  auction,  together  with  the  nouiM,  aoiuiK  uw 
American  Civil  War  (1863-6).  During  the  olomng  years  <rf  tlie 
nineteenth  century  the  houae  was  occupied  by  a  brewery.  {B.Q., 
xviii.  i>t.  iii.  I27f.]l 
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liiiii  and  his  iiiotlier  an  oath  of  secrecy  and  support,  he  sent  them 
nnd  all  their  family  into  strict  confinement  in  Woseota.  His 
roiTtiiting  went  forward  with  remarkable  activity ;  his  forts 
also  were  garrisoned,  stored,  and  repaired  ;  and  orders  were  issued 
to  prepare  his  fleet.  Many  Bhoela  and  Ramooseea  were  engaged 
in  )iis  interest  by  Trimbukjee  Dainglia  ;  and  special  missions  were 
dL-ipatched  to  Nagpoor,  and  the  camps  of  Sindia,  Holkar,  and 
Uineer  Khan  ;  but  the  schemes  which  he  personally  directed 
wi'i'e  the  seduction  of  the  native  troops,  and  the  assassination  of 
the  Itesident.  His  plan  ot  corrupting  the  troops  extended  even 
to  the  European  officers  ;  and  the  agent  employed  for  the  latter 
purpose  was  Jeswunt  Bao  Ghorepuray,  who,  for  many  years, 
hail  resided  at  Poena,  was  intimately  acquainted  with  many  of 
the  officers,  and  since  the  treaty  of  Surjee  Anjengaom  had  re- 
ceived a  pension  of  1,000  rupees  a  month  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment.' Jeswunt  Rao  had  experienced  much  kindness  from  Mr. 
Klpliinstone  ;  but  at  this  period,  in  consequence  of  some  petty 
intrigues,  in  which  he  had  made  an  improper  use  of  his  name,  the 
Ronident  was  obliged  to  treat  him  with  unusual  reflerve.  Bajee 
Rao,  therefore,  judging  tlie  opportunity  favourable,  sent  for  Jes- 
wunt Kao,  and  after  many  promises  exacted  on  oath  of  secrecy, 
and  communicated  the  plan  for  corrupting  the  European  ofificers  ; 
a  t'liMunixsion  which  Jeswunt  Rao,  although  he  well  knew  its 
futility,  like  a  true  Mahratta,  readily  undertook,  upon  receiving 
an  advance  of  50,000  rupees.  So  far  he  kept  his  oath,  as  to  say 
niilhing  of  these  circumstances  *  ;  but  Jeewunt  Rao  had  a  great 
IH^iffonal  regard  for  Mr.  Elphinstone,  and  throughout  the  rise  and 
progi't^M  of  the  Peiahwa's  preparations,  gave  early  and  constant 
warning  of  what  might  be  expected.     Jeewimt  Rao  Ghorepuray 

'  It  may  be  here  mentioned  that  Jeswunt  Rao  Ghorepuray  bad  a 
jiist  claim  to  the  fort  and  valley  of  Sondoor,  held  by  his  brother 
KliiincltH)  KiKi  Gliurepuray,  but  which  Jeewunt  Rao  had  made  over 
t<i  tli>-  I'l'iiihu'a,  in  exchange  for  other  villages.  The  British  Govem- 
iiK'nt  approved  iif  the  transaction,  and  promised,  at  the  time  the 
trariHfiT  wait  made,  to  put  the  Peishwa  in  possesBion  of  Sondoor,  but 
variuiiH  causes  prevented  the  fiil^lment  of  this  promiee,  until  the  end 
(if  Oct<ilier  ot  this  year,  when  Sondoor  gurrendered  to  a  part  o(  the 
ri'MTve  under  Colonel  Thomu  Munro,  detached  from  the  force  of 
liriaadier- General  I'ritzler  for  the  express  purpose. 

'  Inde|jentlently  of  its  having  been  found  in  the  Peishwa's  aocounts, 
I  becanio  acqiiiiinted  witli  the  circumstances  from  an  individual  then 
high  in  Bajee  Kao's  conAdence,  whoso  name  it  would  be  improper  to 
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waa  the  only  man  of  family,  who,  at  the  rupture,  openly  eapouaed 
the  British  cause  ;  but  of  all  its  adherents,  none  was  of  so  much 
importance,  or  rendered  himself  so  eminently  useful,  as  a  Bramin 
named  Ballajee  Punt  Nathoo,'  whose  vigilance,  judgement, 
fidehty,  and  Srmneas.  at  that  trying  period,  entitle  him  to  be 
mentioned  in  this  place. 

Tlie  reports  of  corrupting  the  troops  were  brought  from  all  quoF' 
tera  ;  some  of  the  Sepoys  indignantly  refused  what  to  them  wexB 
splendid  offers  ;  and  others,  pretending  to  acquiesce,  communi- 
cated tlie  circumstances  to  their  officers  ;  but  the  extent  of  the 
intrigues  could  not  be  ascertained,  and  they  at  last  became  alarm- 
ing, even  to  those  who  knew  the  fidelity  of  the  Bombay  Sepoys, 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  Peishwa's  having  mimy  ot  their 
families  and  relations  in  his  power,  against  whom  he  commenced 
a  system  of  persecution,  which  he  threatened  to  perpetuate  if 
the  Sepoys  refused  to  desert  the  British  service. 

It  was  the  Peishwa's  wish,  previous  to  the  commencement  of 
hostilities,  to  invite  Mr.  Elphingtone  to  a  conference,  and  murd» 
him  ;  but  this  plan  was  opposed  by  Gokla,  who,  though  he  con- 
curred in  that  of  coFiupting  the  Sepoys,  and  was  most  sanguine 
in  his  belief  of  its  complete  success,  disdained  to  perpetrate  so 
base  a  crime,  especially  as  Mr.  Elphinstone  had  more  than  once 
proved  himself  his  friend.  But  Bajee  Rao  was  luiwilling  to  re- 
linquish a  favotu'ite  scheme  of  personal  revenge,  and  proposed  to 
assassinate  the  Resident  as  he  rode  out ;  or,  shoidd  that  fail,  to 
get  Trimbukjee  with  a  body  of  Bheeb  to  endeavour  to  auiprisQ 
the  Residency  by  night,  whilst  a  simultaneous  attack  should  be 
made  on  the  cantonment. 

The  last  interview  which  took  place  between  Mr.  EHphinstone  and 

'  At  my  partricular  request,  he  wrote  a  very  correot  and  voluminoiM 
history  of  his  own  times,  in  which  he  quotes  his  authorities.  It  was 
translated  for  me  by  my  friend  Mr.  Wiliiam  Richard  Honia,  of  the 
Bombay  Civil  Service,  whose  valuable  assistanoe  I  have  already 
acknowledged,  but  the  original  MS.  is  in  posseBsion  of  its  author,  iriiOi 
for  various  prudentisl  rea,8ons,  was  desirous  of  retaining  it.  BaUaiee 
Punt  Nathoo  was  the  Carcoon  of  the  ill-requited  Khundee  Rao  PaVtia. 
who  at  his  death  appointed  him  guardian  to  his  children.  He  en- 
deavoured to  interest  Colonel  Close  in  their  behalf,  waa  in  the  habit 
of  coming  much  to  the  Reeidency,  and  at  lost  attached  himirif  to  Hr. 
Elphinstone,  openly  embraced  the  British  cause,  and  proved  ht»nifiiH 
well  entitled  to  the  munificent  reward  which  was  oonferred  tqxin  hhn, 
before  Mr.  Elphinstone  assumed  the  government  of  Bombay. 
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till'  Fcishwii  ivas  on  the  14th  of  October,  when,  although  the  latter 
aiUortcil  to  the  loss  of  territory  and  reputation  he  had  suffered 
by  the  lato  treaty,  he  continued  to  esprees  grate- 
14  1*  ^'^''  '"'^owledgements  for  the  former  friendship  of  the 
BritLsh  Govonunent.  On  Mr.  E^phinstone's  mentioning 
)iow  anxiously  the  advance  of  the  troops  was  desired,  Bajee  Rao 
n>[>L'iit(.-d  the  assurances  which  he  had  of  late  frequently  made 
Ihroiigli  hiM  ministers,  ttiat  his  troops  should  be  sent  to  the  frontier, 
to  co-operate  against  theFindharees  immediately  after  the  Duasera. 
(Oct.  19.)— The  festival  of  the  Duasera  took  place  on  the  19th 
October,  and  was  the  most  splendid  military  spectacle  ever  wit- 
l1(Is^^d  since  the  accession  of  Bajee  Rao.  Two  circumstances  were 
particularly  observable  on  thia  occasion  ;  a  marked  degree  of 
slight  towards  the  Resident,  and,  at  the  moment  of  the  Peishwa'a 
(juitting  the  ground,  a  large  compact  mass  of  horse,  under  an 
oHiecr  named  Naroo  Punt  Aptey.  galloped  down,  as  if  they  had 
intended  to  charge  the  flank  of  the  British  troops,  but  wheeled 
oft  as  they  came  close  up.  The  intention  of  thia  manceuvre  was 
to  sliow  the  Sepoys  their  insignificance,  when  compared  to  thia 
lioHt  of  Mahratta  spears,  and  might  be  supposed  to  have  its  effect 
in  ai<ling  the  Ptiishwa's  intrigues.  It  would  have  been  difficult 
to  convince  the  Mahrattas,  in  that  vaunting  moment,  that  of  the 
tlirct'  weak  battalions,  then  peaceably  and  unsuspectingly  stand- 
ing; before  them,  one  sliould.  in  less  than  three  months,  repulse 
their  whole  army. 

(Oct.  26.) — After  the  Dussera  every  day  became  more  inter- 
<'»tiiig.  and  by  the  25th  parties  of  troops  were  coming  into  Poona 
frotn  all  ({uat-ters,  by  day  and  by  night.  General  Smith's  force 
waM  now  a(  a  distance,  and  the  European  reginient  from  Bombay 
iiiuld  iinrdly  \te  expected  in  less  than  ten  days.  The  poditioD 
occiipiiil  l)j'  the  brigade  almost  joined  the  northern  environs  of 
I'rxina  :  it  liatl  iHt'n  originally  taken  up  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
fur  the  proIiH'tiim  of  the  city,  but  circumstances  were  now  reversed . 
(■aniens  and  enclosures,  with  high  prickly  pear  hedges,  ran  in 
many  jilaccs  within  half  musket  shot  of  the  lines,  affording  not 
■  inly  t'vcry  ad\'antagc  for  the  attack  of  the  Arabs  and  irregulars, 
but,  ill  !■«.-«'  of  cliwiffection  amongst  the  Sepoya,  every  facility  t» 
ikwrt.  Hmail  parties  of  horse  came  out,  and  encampea  rouna 
the  lIi'itiHli  cantonment,  and  in  a  few  days  were  augmented  to 
lurgi  bodies,  whilst  a  strong  corps  of  Goeaeen  infantry  occupied  » 
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position  un  one  of  the  flanks.  The  Sungum  being  at  some  distance 
from  tlie  cantonment,  the  Vinchoorkur's  horse,  with  some  infanti; 
and  guns,  encamped  between  the  Residency  and  the  village  of 
Bambooree  ;  but,  bosides  these  preparations,  all  reports  concuned 
ill  representing  that  an  immediate  attack  was  meditated. 

For  several  nights  the  Peiahwa  and  his  advisers  had  deliberated 
on  the  advantage  of  surprising  the  troops  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Euroiiean  regiment ;  and  for  this  purpose,  on  the  28tfa  Ootober, 
their  gima  were  yoked,  their  horses  saddled,  and  their  infaotry 
in  readiness.  This  intelligence  was  brought  to  Mr.  ElphiniitODe  a 
little  before  midnight  of  the  2Sth,  and  for  a  moment  it  becsame  a 
question,  whether  self-defence,  under  all  oircumstcuicee,  did  not 
require  that  the  attack  should  be  anticipated.  It  was  an  honr 
of  anxiety  : — the  British  cantonment  and  the  Reaidency  weia 
perfectly  still,  and  the  inhabitants  slept  in  the  ocnnplete  r^oee 
inspired  by  confidence  in  that  profound  peace  to  which  th^  KaH 
been  long  accustomed  ;  but  in  the  Peishwa'e  camp,  south  of  the 
town,  all  was  noise  and  uproar.  Mr.  Elphinstone  had  as  yet 
betrayed  no  suspicion  of  the  Peishwa'a  treachery,  and,  as  he  now 
Stood  listening  on  the  terrace,^  he  probably  thought  that,  in  thus 
exposing  the  troops  to  be  cut  oS  without  even  the  satisfaction  of 
dying  with  their  amia  in  their  hands,  he  had  followed  the  system 
of  confidence,  so  strongly  recommended,  to  a  culpable  extremity  : 
but  other  motives  influenced  his  conduct  at  this  importimt 
moment.  He  was  aware  how  little  faith  the  other  Ifohratta 
princes  placed  in  Bajee  Rao,  and  that  Sindia,  who  knew  him  well, 
would  hesitate  to  engage  in  hostilities,  until  the  Peiahwa  t"tH 
fairly  committed  himself.  Apprised  of  the  Governor- Qenaal'a 
secret  plans  and  his  intended  movements  on  Gwalior,  which  many 
circumstances  might  have  concurred  to  postpone,  Mr,  Elphinjrtona 
had  studiously  avoided  every  appearance  which  might  affect  tbo 
negotiations  in  Hindoostan,  or  by  any  preparation  and  apparent 
alarm  on  his  part,  give  Sindia's  secret  emissariee  at  Poona  reason 
to  believe  that  war  was  inevitable.  To  have  sent  to  the  o^ton- 
nient  at  that  hour  would  have  occasioned  considerable  atir ; 
>  As  I  was  the  only  purson  with  Mr.  Klphinstone  during  that  "'ght, 
though  I  here  narrate  simply  what  I  saw  and  heard,  aoina  apology 
to  him  may  be  necessary,  for  publishing  without  his  Banotioa  what' 
rt^lntea  to  him  personally,  ibut  I  trust  that  the  oooa«ion  is  mffloiRntlj 
interesting  to  the  public,  and  honourable  to  him,  tO  (tathmw  b» 
having  done  bo. 
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and  in  tlie  ineaiitiiiie,  by  tho  reports  of  tJie  spies,  the  Peishwa  was 
evidently  deliberating  ;  tlie  din  in  the  city  was  dying  away  ;  the 
night  was  passing  ;  and  the  motives  which  had  hitherto  prevented 
preparation  determined  Mr.  Elpliinstone  to  defer  it  some  hours 
longer.  Major  J.  A.  Wilson,  the  officer  in  command  of  the  Euro- 
pean regiment  on  its  march  from  Bombay,  had  already  been 
made  acquainted  with  the  critical  state  of  affairs,  and  was  hasten- 
ing forward. 

(Oct.  29.) — Next  morning,  however,  the  officer  in  command  of 
the  brigade  at  Poona  was  requested  to  keep  the  men  ready  in 
their  lines,  but  with  as  little  appearance  of  bustle  as  possible.  At 
thnf  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Elphinstone  sent  a  message  to 
the  Peishwa,  mentioning  that  His  Highness's  horsemen  were 
crowding  in  upon  the  position  of  the  brigade  ;  that  such  a  mode 
of  encamping  had  never  been  practised  or  permitted  by  British 
troops,  and  therefore  the  commanding  officer  confined  his  men  to 
tlieir  cantomucnt  imtil  those  of  His  Highness  should  be  withdrawn, 
leHt,  by  tlieir  contiguity,  disputes  might  arise  between  them. 
This  mesitage  was  delivered  by  Captain  Ford,  and  created  a  great 
scnsittion,  Gokia  recommended  that  the  attack  should  not  be 
di'l»y(il:  tlie  Peuhwa  hesitated,  stating  that  he  wished  a  little 
iMoic  time  to  make  sure  of  corrupting  the  Sepoys  ;  the  European 
ri'ninicnt  was  slill,  as  he  believed,  at  a  great  distance,  and  every 
hour  wax  iid<ling  to  his  army  ;  another  night  was  thus  wasted  in 
cDnwiillation,  and  at  four  o'clock  of  the  following  afternoon,  the 

European  regiment,  by  great  exertions,  marched  into 
30  1*    ""  '^""*'^**'"*'"''     ^I"".  ElphiTistone  now  determined  on 

removing  the  troops  from  their  present  very  bad  position 
to  snot  hci'  in  many  respects  more  eligible,  at  the  village  of  Khirkee,* 
four  miles  distant,  which  had  been  early  pointed  out  by  General 

I  |Tlie  Irnops  under  Major  Wilson  ooverod  the  whole  distance  from 
I'Bnvel  in  thi-  Konkan  (Kolaba  Uistriet)  to  Poona  with  only  one  halt. 
Tlie  reniin.'nt  wns  llie  2nd  Battalion  Royal  Dublin  Fusiliers,  ths 
■Old   T.niiilis.'] 

'  (i.e.  Kirkcc  (Kliadkl).  At  the  date  of  the  battle,  Kirkee  was  a 
Hiiiiill  viiliLuo.  Tlipro  were  two  battalions  of  native  infantry  (6th  and 
illi)  iiikI  iwo  KunK.  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Burr  at  Garptr, 
on  iheritilil  hnnk  of  the  Mulha.  close  to  the  present  sil« of  the  Collector's 
cilice.  ThcHe  IroopH.  with  the  Bombay  European  regiment,  quitted 
Uari'''"  f'""  Kirkee.  leaving  one  company  to  guard  the  cantonment 
and  2-''>0  nieii  lo  reinforce  the  Kesidency  escort,  (Acworlh,  AfamiAa 
Jlallad„.  p.  127,)] 
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Sniitli  AH  tliu  proper  onu  to  be  occupied  in  case  of  an  apprehended 
MilHuro.    The  troopa  accordingly  took  up  their  ground  at  Khirkee 

on  the  1st  November,  and  the  Besidenoy  being  cloee  to 
(Nov.  l.)the  town,  two  hundi-ed  and  fifty  men  were  sent  for  its 

protoction.  The  Peishwa  was  apprised  of  the  intended 
movement  ;  but  his  army  supposed  that  the  British  troops  had 
withdrawn  from  fear,  and  was  much  encouraged  in  consequence. 
Tlie  cantonment  was  plundered  ;  an  officer,'  on  his  route  to 
Bombay,  was  attacked,  wounded,  and  robbed  in  open  day  ;  the 
language  of  the  Peishwa's  ministers  was  that  of  perfect  slight ; 
his  troops  everywhere  began  to  insult  individuals  as  they  passed ; 
and  they  continued  to  push  forward  their  parties  as  if  in  defianoe. 
They  proposed  forming  a  camp  betwixt  the  old  cantonment  and 
the  new  position,  and  a  party  of  horse  moved  down  for  the  purpose. 
A  second  message  was  therefore  sent  to  the  Peiehwa,  begging 
that  the  motives  of  the  movement  might  not  be  miaoonatrued  j 
for,  if  the  British  troops  were  pressed  upon,  as  in  the  old  poaitkn, 
those  of  His  Highness  must  be  treat«d  as  enemies.     The  Peislnn 

now  believed,  from  the  reports  of  his  emissaries,  that  the 
(Not.  4.)  Sepoys  were  completely  seduced.*    On  t^  4th  STovemhet 

Moro  Dixit,  the  ntinister,  who  had  formed  on  attadk- 
ment  to  CaptainFord  and  waa  anxious  to  save  him,  oommunioated 
this  circumstance,  and  that  his  master  was  determined  to  out  oS 
the  British  detachment  without  sparii^  a  man.*  He  advised  him 
to  stand  neuter,  when  hia  property  should  be  spared  and  hia  f ami^ 
protected  ;  but  on  Captain  Ford's  telling  him  he  would  immedi- 

'  Lieutenant  Shaw.  Veesram  Sing,  a  horseman  of  BajDo  Rao'a 
personal  retinue,  was  the  individual  who  speared  him. 

^  Many  of  the  Sepoys  behaved  with  admirable  fidelity  ;  one  natiYe 
ofiicer.  Jemadar  Shaik  Hoossein,  of  the  2d  battalion  6&  regunant, 
on  being  tampered  with,  encom'aged  the  overtures,  by  the  adrioe  at 
his  Adjutant,  Lieut.  Robert  Billamore,  who  was  instmotAd  aa.  tlw 
subject.  The  Peishwa  sent  for  the  Jemadar,  made  him  gteat  pi  niiiiwi. 
and  desired  a  Carcoon  to  give  him  10,000  rupees,  but  the  latter  gava 
,  the  Jemadar  one-half  and  kept  the  other  himself.  The  Jentadar 
brought  the  money  to  his  officer  in  a  bag  at  rice,  just  before  hoatiUtiH 
commenced. 

>  Dr.  Coats  and  Captain  Ford,  the  latter  only  if  he  stood  nentral, 
were  to  be  the  sole  exceptions.  Dr,  Coats  had  attended  the  Ftaahin 
in  an  illness,  had  gratuitously  performed  many  cures  amongst  tlw 
peojile  of  the  country,  and  had  spread  vaccination  for  many  miks 
around  ;  the  anecdote  proves  that  Bajee  Rao  was  not  whoQf  dsnU 
of  gratitude. 
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af4-)y  join  his  c-ountryinen,  lie  touk  an  affectionate  leave  of  him, 
proiiiUing,  at  all  events,  tliat  he  would  do  hia  best  to  befriend  hie 
family  ;  but  as  there  was,  he  observed,  no  saying  what  turn  the 
war  might  ultimately  take,  he  exacted  a  like  promise  from  Captain 
Ford,  which  was  readily  grant«d.  Until  this  communication  was 
made.  Captain  ford,  though  in  daily  intercourse  with  the  city, 
and  made  actiuainted  with  the  circumstances  by  Mr.  Elphinstone, 
nas 'iicrfectiy  confident  that  the  Peishwa  had  no  intention  of 
going  to  war,  and  his  astonishment  and  alarm  were  proportionally 
great.  The  Peishwa's  reason  for  still  wishing  to  procrastinate 
WHS  the  cxpecto<l  arrival  of  the  Putwurdhuns  and  Appa  Dessayo 
Nepankur  ;  matters,  however,  were  brought  to  a  crisis  before  they 
could  join  hia  army.  General  Smith,  who  continued  in  the  posi- 
tion already  described,  un  hearing  what  had  taken  place,  was 
prepared  to  expect  a  rupture  ;  and  therefore,  without  waiting 
for  oL-ders  from  Sir  Thomas  Hislop,  concentrated  his  force  at 
Phooltamba  on  the  Uodavery,  and  ordered  the  light  battalion  to 
fall  back  to  ISeroor ;  it  was  also  settled  between  him  and  the  Resi- 
dent, that  incase  I  he  communication  were  interrupted,  the  General 
might  conclude  that  the  troops  at  Poona  were  attacked.     On  the 

3d  November,  Mr.  Elphinstone  directed  the  light  battalion 
lN0T.3.)ii"d  a  party  of  auxiliary  horse,  stationed  at  Seroor,  to 

move  to  Poona.  Assoon  as  the  news  of  these  arrangements 
n-(i<'licil  tlm  Peishwa,  he  determined  to  delay  the  attack  no  longer. 

His  preparations  began  about  seven  o'clock  on  the  mom- 
(Not.  5.)ing  of  the  5th  ;  but  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  he  sent 

out  Ki;veral  messages  calculated  to  lull  the  Resident's 
suHpieions  ;  Bueli  as,  that  his  troops  were  alarmed  by  hearing 
tliHt  those  at  Khirkee  were  under  arms;  that  he  was  about  to 
perform  a  i-eligious  ceremony  at  the  temple  of  Parbuttee,*  and 

'  |T)i>'  liiki!  and  temple-cron-ned  peak  of  ParvatI  (Parbuttee)  lie 
iiliciii)  mm  itiik>  to  the  south  of  the  city  of  Poona.  Moor  describes  the 
c'lTi'iiKitiy  1)1  liak»hina,  or  almRgiving,  t»  Flrahmans  at  the  temple  in 
■  Tin  iliirinu  Hiiji  KAo'm  roifjn.  he  and  n  Captain  (ianlnor  having  been 
Hilitiillfd  lo  one  of  tlio  oncloaurea.  The  four  KBtea  of  this  encloBura 
•xfre.  Hii|ierinl('ii(lt>tl  rfwpnetivi'ly  liy  t)io  Peehwu  liimself.  Amrat  Kuo, 
IiIk  •'l<l<'r  hrollier.  Chimnitjl  Appa,  his  younger  brother,  and  NunS 
KiirniivlH.  TIh-  IiiIuI  Huni  <liHtri1>uted  on  this  occasion  by  the  Peshwa 
wan  .''>, lit  1,110(1  ruiHH-H  (about  £<t3.U00  at  the  rate  of  exchan^  then 
curreril|.  (Kdward  Moor.  1  hr  Hindu  Fanlheon,  Uted.,  London,  1810. 
pp.  3T((-H.)  Half  wnv  itji  the  Purvatl  bill  is  asmalt  altar  marking  the 
spot  wlieru  the  Ihsi  .Sutl  in  I'oona  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  1S33, 
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that  tlw  troops  were  <liawii  out,  in  honour  of  the  occaaioa,  to  foirm 
a  street  as  he  passed.  In  the  afternoon,  when  all  wbb  in  readineu, 
the  wholo  of  his  principal  officers  having  aesembled  at  his  palace, 
Wittooji.'e  Uaekwar,  a  personal  servant  of  the  Feishwo,  was 
dispatchetl  to  Mr.  Elphinstone,  by  Gokla'a  advice,  to  inform  him 
that  the  aHseinbly  of  troops  at  Poona  was  very  offensive  to  the 
Pciahwa  ;  to  desire  him  to  send  away  the  European  r^;iment,  to 
i-educo  the  native  brigade  to  its  usual  strength,  wbeax  it  muBt 
oiHSupy  a  position  which  the  Peishwa  would  point  out,  and  that 
if  these  demands  were  not  complied  with,  he  would  withdraw  from 
Poona  and  never  return.  Mr.  Elphinstone  denied  the  Peiahwa's 
right  to  require  the  removal  of  the  European  regiment,  explained 
tlie  reason  of  hie  having  called  in  the  light  battalion,  and  reoom- 
mended  that  the  Peishwa  should  send  his  troops  to  the  frontier  u 
lie  had  promised,  id  which  case  all  cause  of  oomplaint  would  bs 
removed  ; — there  was  a  good  deal  more  paeaed,  as  the  convetaa- 
tion,  on  the  part  of  the  messenger,  was  intended  to  engage  as  much 
attention  as  possible  ;  but  he  at  last  withdrew,  wu-ning  the  Resi- 
dent of  the  bad  consequence  of  his  refusal.  In  the  meantime  the 
Peishwa's  officers  at  the  palace  were  dispatched  to  their  troopa ; 
Bajee  Rao,  in  x>«rson,  proceeded  to  Farbuttee,'  and  Wittoojee 
Gackwar  had  scarcely  qiiitted  the  Residency,  when  intelligence  wis 
brought  tliat  the  army  was  moving  out  on  the  weat  aide  of  the 
city.  There  was  a  momentary  consultation  about  Hafwniiing  the 
Residency,  but  it  was  instantly  abandoned  as  impraotioable,  and 
it  was  determined  to  retire  to  Khirkee,  for  which  purpoae  the 
nature  of  the  ground  afforded  great  facihty.  The  river  Moola 
betwixt  the  Sungura  and  the  village  of  Khirkee  forma  two  curves 
like  the  letter  S  inverttxi.  The  Residency  and  the  villags  wera 
both  on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  but  at  the  former  tliem  was  a 
ford,  and  near  the  latter  a  bridge  ;  so  that  the  party,  by  orooaiiig 
at  the  ford,  had  the  river  between  them  uid  the  Peiahwa's  troops 
the  greater  part  of  the  way.  From  the  Reeidmicy  no  part  of  the 
Mahratta  aimy  was  visible,  excepting  bodies  of  infantry  whidl 
wei-e  assembling  along  the  tops  of  the  adjoining  heists,  with  tha 
int^'iition  of  cutting  o3  the  Residency  from  the  camp,  u 


TheeouthomcreBt  of  the  hillcontainatheruinsot  aninoom|detepalaal^ 
conuneiiced  by  BBjT  RAo  (1706-1817),  the  complet«d  portion  of  «4iiah 
was  destroyed  by  lightniiig  in  ISlfl.     (B.O.  xviii,  pt.  iiL  38ft^.)] 
■  Situated  on  a  hUl  on  the  south  side  of  Poona,  and  alnadf  mifr 

tioned. 
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this  object  in  view,  they  did  not  molest  iadividuals.  On  aacend- 
Ing  one  of  ihe  eminences  on  which  they  were  forming,  the  plain 
beneath  presented  at  that  moment  a  most  imposing  spectacle. 
This  plain,  tlien  covered  with  grain,  torminates  on  the  west  by 
a  range  of  small  hills,  while  on  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  the  city 
of  Poona  and  the  small  hills  already  partially  occupied  by  the 
infantry.  A  mass  ot  cavahy  covered  nearly  the  whole  extent  of 
it,  and  towards  the  city  endleaa  streams  of  horeemea  were  pouring 
from  every  avenue. i 

Mr.  ElphinHtone  had  personally  reconnoitred  the  ground  in 
front  of  the  village  of  Khirkee,  and  ascertained  that  there  was  a 
ford  between  that  village  and  Dhapooree,  which,  although  diiHcult, 
was  practicable  for  nix  pounders,  three  of  which,  manned  by  native 
artillery- men,  belonged  to  the  auxiliary  force,  and  were  attached 
to  Captain  Ford's  corps.  It  had  been  arranged,  in  case  of  an 
attack,  that  Captain  Ford  was  to  join  the  brigade  under  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Burr ;  and  Mr.  Elphinstone  had  been  at  pains  to 
i^xplain  to  all  concerned  the  advantage  of  always  acting  on  the 
offensive  against  Mahrattas.  When  the  party  was  fording  at 
the  Resiliency,  a  messenger  was  dispatched  to  warn  the  troops  of 
the  approach  of  the  enemy.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Burr,  the  o£Boer 
in  command,  wished  to  have  acted  on  the  defensive,  but  as  the 
message  required  him  to  move  down  and  attack  the  Peishwa's 
anny,  he  immediat«ly  sent  the  battalion  companies  of  the  2d 
battalion  6th  regiment  to  protect  the  stores,  ammunition,  and 
followers  in  the  village  of  Khirkee,  left  his  camp  standing,  and 
instantly  marched  down  by  the  high  road  for  about  a  mile; — 
t  hen  wheeling  to  the  right,  he  moved  in  the  direction  of  Dhapooree, 
Ui  facilitato  the  junction  of  Captain  Ford's  corps,  and  bring  his 
front  parallel  to  that  of  the  enemy.     In  a  few  minutes  the  expected 

'  Those  only  who  have  witnessed  the  Bore  in  the  Qulf  of  Cambay, 
an<l  have  seen  in  perfection  the  approach  of  that  roaring  tide,  can 
form  the  exact  idea  presented  to  the  author  at  sight  of  the  Feishwa'a 
army.  It  v/an  towards  the  aft«rDoon  of  a  very  sultry  day;  there 
wuH  u  ilfful  calm,  and  no  sound  was  heard,  except  the  nuhing,  the 
t  rumpling  an<t  noiKhing  of  the  horses,  and  the  rumblingor  the  gun  wheels. 
I'lio  HfliM-l  wuH  heightened,  by  seeing  the  peaceful  peasantry  flying 
from  t)i<>ir  work  in  the  fields,  the  bullocks  breaking  from  their  yokes, 
till'  wild  (uitj'lopes  startled  from  sleep,  bounc* 
for  a  moment  to  naze  on  thin  tremendous  int 
lieforo  it.  Irvi-llfd  I  ho  liodgefl  and  ntandin 
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corps  was  seen  approaching  ;  the  Beeident's  party  had  joined,  and 
Colonel  Burr  advanced  to  the  attack.  The  Mahrattae,  who  had  sent 
on  tlieir  skirmishers,  some  of  whom  had  already  suifered  from  the 
fire  of  the  light  infantry,  were  surprised  by  this  forward  movement 
in  troops  who  they  had  been  encoviraged  to  believe  were  already 
spiritless  ;  and  a  damp,  which  had  been  spreading  over  the  whole 
army  by  the  accidental  breaking  of  the  staff  of  the  Juree  Futicft 
before  they  left  the  citj',  was  now  much  increased.  Gokla,  with 
the  tnie  spirit  of  a  soldier,  was  riding  from  rank  to  rank  animating, 
encouraging,  and  taunting  as  he  thought  most  effectual,  but  the 
Peiahwa's  heart  failed  him  ;  and  after  the  troops  had  advanced  he 
sent  a  message  to  Gokla  desiring  him  '  to  be  sure  not  to  fire  the 
first  gun.'  At  this  moment  the  British  troops  were  halted,  their 
gitns  were  unlimbering — it  was  the  pause  of  preparation,  and  of 
anxiety  on  both  sides  ;  but  Gokla,  obsorving  the  messenger  from 
the  Peishwa,  and  suspecting  the  nature  of  hia  errand,  inatanUy 
commenced  the  attack  by  opening  a  battery  of  nine  guns,  detach- 
ing a  strong  coqis  of  rocket-camels  to  the  right,  and  pushing 
foi'ward  his  cavalry  to  the  right  and  left.  The  British  troops  were 
soon  nearly  surrounded  by  horse ;  but  the  Mahratta  infantry, 
owing  to  this  rapid  advance,  were  left  considerably  in  the  rear, 
except  a  regular  battalion  under  a  Portuguese,  named  X>e  Pento, 
which  had  marched  by  a  shorter  route  concealed  for  a  time  under 
cover  of  the  enclosures,  and  were  now  forming  with  apparent 
steadincins,  immediately  in  front  of  the  1st  battalion  7th  regiment 
and  the  grenadiers  of  the  Sd  battalion  6th  : — no  sooner,  however, 
were  their  red  coats  and  colours  exposed  to  view  of  tile  JBngHoh 
Sepoys,  than  the  latter  with  one  accord  pushed  forward  to  clooe, 
and  in  their  eagerness  got  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  line. 
Gokla,  hoping  that  they  might  either  be  disposed  to  oome  over,  or 
that  he  might  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  their  impetuosity, 
prepared  a  select  body  of  6,000  horse,  which,  aocompanied  by  the 
Juree  Putka,  and  headed  by  several  persons  of  distinotion,  had 
boon  liold  in  reserve  near  his  left,  and  were  now  ordered  to  ohaT){e.* 
The  Maliratta  guns  ceased  firing  to  let  them  pass  ;  and  they  oanie 
down  at  speed,  in  a  diagonal  direction  across  the  British  front. 

'  Naroo  Punt  Apty,  Mahdoo  Rao  Bastia,  end  Aba  Poomndhuie* 
were  all  in  this  rliargc.  Gokla  advanced  a  considerable  dietanoe  with 
thorn,  until  his  horse  was  wounded  :  he  told  Naroo  Punt  that  most 
of  tlio  SepoyH  wore  friendly,  and  would  fire  over  hia  head. 
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Giving  their  lire,  and  receiving  that  of  the  line,  they  rode  right  at 
the  Tth.  Colonel  Burr  took  his  poat  with  the  colours  of  th»t 
corps  ;  it  liad  long  been  his  own  battalion,  he  had  '  formed  and 
led  '  it  for  m«ny  years,  he  was  then  suffering  under  a  severe  and 
incurablemalady,'but  he  allowed  hifl  wonted  coolness  and  flrmnoaa 
in  this  moment  of  peril.  He  was  the  first  to  perceive  the  moving 
mass  :  he  had  j ust  time  to  stop  the  pursuit  of  DePento's  battalion, 
already  rented,  and  to  call  to  the  men,  who  could  not  be  dressed  in 
line,  to  reserve  their  fire,  and  prove  themselves  worthy  of  all  hia 
care.  Fortunately  there  was  a  deep  slough,  of  which  neither 
party  was  aware,  immediately  in  front  of  the  British  left.  The 
foremost  of  the  horses  rolled  over,  and  many,  before  they  could  be 
puUod  up,  tumbled  over  those  in  front ;  the  fire,  hitherto  reserved, 
wart  now  given  with  great  effect,  numbers  fell,  the  confusion  became . 
extreme,  and  the  force  of  the  charge  was  completely  checked  :  a 
wrj'  small  proportion  came  in  contact  with  the  bayonets,  a  few 
continued  the  attack  in  the  rear,  but  many  turned  back  ;  some 
giilloiHKi  round  tlie  left  as  it  to  plunder  the  camp,  but  they  were 
driven  off  by  a  few  shots  from  two  iron  guns  at  Khirkee,  tatd  the 
Hi'poys  had  nearly  repulsed  tlie  attack  before  a  company  of  Euro- 
]ii'Has  could  arrive  to  their  support.  This  failure  completely 
disconcerted  the  Mahrattas  ;  they  began  to  drive  off  their  guna  j 
their  infantry  retired  from  the  distant  position  they  occupied,  and 
upon  ilio  advance  of  the  British  line,  the  whole  field  was  cleared. 
'I'ho  brigade  retumtil  to  its  position  at  Khirkee  after  nightfall, 
an<l  the  light  battalion  and  auxiliary  horse  joined  it  next  morning. 
Till'  ifportof  their  arrival,  and  the  effect  of  the  forward  movement, 
ili'tt>rre<l  Gokla  from  renewing  the  attack.  The  Mahrattas  in 
C'aj)tain  Ford's  battalion  deserted,  and  a  part  of  the  newly  raised 
auxiliary  horse  were,  at  their  own  desire,  permitted  to  quit  the 
British  i-anip  ;  but  not  one  Sepoy  of  the  regular  service  left  his 
coJouFM.  The  number  of  the  British  troops  engaged  at  the  affair 
of  Khirkei',  including  Captain  Ford's  battalion,  was  2,S00  rank 
iind  tile,  of  wlioin  about  800  were  Europeans.  Their  losa  was 
(■umjiaratively  trifling,  amounting  only  to  eighty-six  men  in  killed 

'   t'uUjncI  Riirr  linil  lost  iIip  use  of  hia  side  from  a  paralytic  stroke, 
ami  liotli  tiiiiiil   imd  hcHly  were  impaired,  but  he  wbh  Coremont  in  the 
"     ''  '  '      .  two  of  his  atteniluntfl  were  shot  by 

Hied  by  a  ball,  and  unotlier  went 
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and  wounded,  fifty  of  whom  were  of  the  Sepoya  on  the  leffc.  The 
Mohrutta  ejTmy  consisted  of  18,000  horse  and  8,000  foot,  with 
14  gun».'  They  suffered  considerably,  having  lost  five  hundred 
men  in  killed  and  wounded  ;  and  though  the  proportion  of  horau 
killed  on  the  spot  was  inconsiderable,  a  very  great  number  were 
disabled.  Amongst  the  suHerers  was  the  minister  Horo  Dixit, 
who,  by  rather  a  strange  iatality,  was  mortally  wounded  by  a 
grape-shot  from  one  of  the  guns  attached  to  the  battalion  of  hk 
friend  Captain  Ford. 

Hostilities  were  no  sooner  commenced,  than  the  ferocious  and 
vindictive  character  of  Bajee  Rao's  previous  orders  became 
apparent  from  the  proceedings  in  every  direction ;  probably 
before  he  had  time  to  stop  them.  The  Residenoy  was  plundeied 
and  burnt,  and  of  the  Resident's  library  and  private  apartment, 
not  one  stone  was  left  upon  another  ;  the  families  pnd  followen 
of  the  troops,  who  fell  into  the  handsof  the  Mahrattas,  were  robbed, 
beaten,  and  frequently  mutilated  ;  the  gardens  were  destroyed, 
the  trees  were  torn  from  the  roots,  and  the  graves  were  dug  vp. 
An  engineer  officer,  on  survey,  was  attacked  and  killed ;  two 
brothers,  of  the  najne  of  Vaughui,  one  of  them  a  Captain  in  ttie 
Madras  army,  were  taken  while  travelling  between  Bombay  and 
Foona,  near  the  village  of  Tullygoana,  and  though  they  made  no 
resistance,  were  most  barbarously  hanged  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  a  Bramin  named  Babjee  Punt  Gokla.*  These  atrocities, 
excepting  the  plunder  of  the  adherents  and  servants  of  the  Brititdi 
Giovemment,  were  not  perpetrated  under  Bappoo  Gokla's  sanotion; 
but  as  he  hod  been  entrusted  with  the  entire  powers  of  the  state, 
Mr.  Elphinstone  took  the  first  opportunity  of  intimating  to  him, 
that  any  individuM,  however  exalted  his  rank,  who  might  order  the 
death  of  a  British  prisoner,  should  answer  for  it  in  his  own  peiBiXi. 

I  This  number  is  given  from  the  actual  returns,  and  does  not  Innlndc 
5,000  horse  and  2,000  foot  stationed  wiUi  the  Peishwa  at  Parbntteei 
so  that  Bajee  Rao  had  already  collected  thirty-three  thansaod  man 

^  This  person  is  now  a  priaoneF,  in  a  wooden  o^^,  in  the  fort  of 
Singurh.  Bajee  Rao  disavowed  the  murder  of  the  Vaaahaiu,  bnt 
acknowledged  that  the  Residency  was  destroyed  by  his  oroMW.  [Hw 
graves  of  the  brothers  Vsughan  are  atiU  to  be  seen  at  TalagSon  {"MBf- 
goom),  twenty  yards  o&  the  road.  One  brother  was  a  Hajor  laws 
15th  Madras  N.I.,  the  other  was  in  the  Uarine  servioa.  The  brothan 
were  actually  captured  at  Karlt  and  dragged  ahnost  naked  to  lUagCon, 
where  one  brother  was  mode  to  hong  l^e  other.  The  tragedy  took 
place  on  November  10,  1817.     (B.O.,  xviii,  pt.  iii.)] 
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Two  officers,  Comets  Hunter  and  Morriaon  of  the  Madras  eatab- 
liahment,  on  the  route  from  Hyderabad  to  Poona  with  a  email 
oBcort,  were  attacked  when  they  approached  the  latter  place,  and 
after  a  manful  reaiatftnce,  being  compelled  to  surrender,  they  wero 
confined  in  a  hill-tort ' ;  some  small  parties  who  stood  on  the  defen- 
sive in  various  situations,  and  surrendered  on  terms,  were  per- 
mitted to  join  the  British  camp.  Amongst  this  number  was  the 
Resident's  moonshee,  who,  having  a  party  of  Arabs  in  his  pay, 
defended  his  house  in  the  city  for  several  days,  until  Gokla  inter- 
posed and  sent  for  hint.  During  their  interview,  at  which  several 
persona  were  present,  Gokla  showed  him  the  Peishwa's  paper 
investing  him  with  the  full  powers  of  his  government,  and  after  some 
conversation  observed,  'I  have  given  you  protection  because  your 
master  was  an  old  friend  of  niine;  we  are  now  eneniies  ;  the  trial 
wo  have  already  hod  '  (alluding  to  the  action  of  the  Sth),  '  has  not 
turned  out  as  I  expected,  but  t«ll  him  we  shall  persevere:  we 
may  have  taken  our  shrouds  about  our  heads,  but  we  ore  deter- 
mined to  die  with  our  swords  in  our  hands.' 

As  soon  as  General  Smith  found  the  communication  out  ofl,  he 

advanced  on  Poona,     From  the  time  his  division  quitted  Seroor, 

he  waa  followed  by  flying  parties  of  Mahrattas,  who,  owing  to  his 

want  of  cavalry,  harassed  his  march.     He  arrived  on  the 

*  'evening  of  the   13th,   and  preparations  were  mode  to 

{NoT.l 5.) attack  tlie  Peishwa  before  daylight  of  the  15th.     Hia 

army,  having  obtained  a  considerable  addition  by  the 

junction  of  most  of  the  southern  Jagheerdars,  had  come  out  a 

few  days  before,  and  encamped  with  its  loft  on  the  late 

1  n  \      cantonment  of  the  British  troops,  and  its  right  stretching 

along  the  Hy<lerabad  road  for  several  miles.     The  in- 

t<;nct(Ml    attack,    however,    on    the  morning   of    the    15th,    was 

'  [Thr>y  wero  captured  at  Uruli,  about  fifteen  miles  east  of  Poona, 
and  were  sent  tiret  to  Kangorf  fort  in  Kolaba,  where  they  were  harshly 
treated,  and  tlicnce  to- Vasota.  The  BritiBh  force  advancing  from 
Medha  hy  Bamnoli  and  Tambi,  drove  in  outposts  at  Vasota  and  met 
Ihe  I'eshwa'B  forcon  at  Indoli.  Negotiations  were  opened  with  he 
I'ommandanl.  Hlioekar  Pant,  but  ho  refused  to  surrender.  The 
Hritiah  fort-CH  llion  advanced  a  detachment  and  dug  shelters  for 
themselvOK  in  the  hillnide,  A  battery  waa  set  up  on  the  old  fort,  and 
Ihe  bombanlmcnl  lasted  for  twenty  hours.  The  commandant  finally 
surrendered  on  April  8,  1818,  and  the  two  Britiah  offi cere  were  recovered 
uninjured  (see  pages  617-8,  pott).  See  also  Colebrooke's  ii/e  o/ Af. 
Klphinalone,  vol.  ii,  p.  34.  Elphinstone  woahimsell  present  at  the  capture 
til  Vasota.] 
H — n 
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postponed  byGreneral  Smith, iaconsequenoeofimioreseendifficultiei 
at  the  ford.  About  sunaet  oo  the  evening  of  the  1 6th,  tui  advanced 
brigade  was  onlered  to  cross  the  ford,  and  take  up  a  position  to 
the  east  of  the  Peishwa'a  army,  at  the  village  of  Ohorepiiray,'  for 
the  pwpose  of  co-operating  in  an  intended  attack  on  the  enauing 
morning :  it  wau  opposed  by  a  body  of  the  Peiehwa'a  infantry, 
Buppoi'ted  by  pai'ti<«4  of  hoi'se  and  two  guns,  but  having  succeeded 
in  getting  to  its  station,  though  with  the  lose  of  eighty-four  men 
in  killed  aiid  wounded,  it  was  no  longer  molested  during  the  night. 
In  the  morning,  when  Uenerol  Smith  moved  towuda  the  camp, 
be  found  it  abandoned,  and  tliat  the  Peiahwa  had  fled  towards 
Ejatava.  During  the  day  the  city  was  euirendered,  and  the  great- 
est cai'e  being  taken  on  this,  as  on  every  occasion,  by  Gteneral 
Smitli  for  the  protection  of  the  peaceable  part  of  the  community, 
order  and  tranquillity  were  soon  re-established.'  Qeneral  Smith 
remained  at  Foona  for  five  days,  during  which  time  the  commum- 
cation  with  Bombay  was  opeped,  and  a  party,  being  detached  for 
the  purpose,  succeeded  in  capturing  several  guns  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  fort  of  Singurh.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Foona, 
who  Ovd  an  usual  with  their  property  towards  the  hill-forta,  wera 
Buftei-crs  on  this  occasion,  as  a  great  quantity  of  baggage  was  taken 
at  the  same  tune  with  the  guns,  and  became  the  booty  ol  the  army. 
On  the  22d  November,  General  Smith,  having  been  joined  l^ 
a  regiment  of  native  cavalry,  commenced  pursuing  the  Feishwa, 
who  remained  at  Molioly,  and  during  his  stay  there,  sent  a  party 
to  Wassota,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  Raja  of  Satara,  hia 
mother  and  brothers  to  hia  camp,  but  he  had  quitted  Maholy  prior 
to  the  Raja'a  arrival,  owing  to  the  approach  of  Qeneral  'Snuth, 
before  whom  he  fled  to  Punderpoor,  and  thenoe,  turning  up  the 
bank  of  tho  Booma,  he  continued  his  flight  until  he  ascended  the 
Lag  Ghaut,  north  of  Joonere,  where  he  occupied  a  poeition  at 
Buinunwaree.     This  part  of  the  country  is  exceedingly  atroog, 

'  [Thia  ia  Uhorpadi,  whiah  lies  to  tha  north-east  of  tb»  oantral  belt 
of  the  modem  Foona  cantonment,  and  coutuna  military  linea  end 
three  aete  of  barracks,  the  oldest  of  wMch  were  built  in  184S.  IB.O^ 
xviii.  pt.  iii.)  Tlie  engagement  here  described  is  known  as  tlM  battle 
of  Veraoda,  and  took  place  near  where  the  present  Fitcgerdd  BridM 
stands,  the  British  guns  on  '  Picket  HUl '  coimoonding  ib»  podtbm,] 

3  [Aa  regarda  the  measures  taken  to  preaerve  Poona  Uld  the  foibeir- 
once  of  the  troopH,  in  the  face  of  great  provocation,  see  extroot  Ermd 
H.  Elpl  tinstone' a  diapatch  to  the  Marquess  of  Haatinga  on  pp.  L  4, 
voL  ii,  of  Colebrooke's  Life  of  M.  Elphirulone,  188*.]  _     , 
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with  mountains  on  all  sides,  and  the  passes  were  stockaded  by 
Trimbukjee  Dainglia,  who  hero  joined  the  Peiahwa  with  a  reinforce- 
ment. The  Raja  and  hia  family  were  brought  into  his  camp 
whilst  on  the  route  from  Punderpoor.  GJeneral  Smith  followed 
the  Peishwa  until  he  was  past  Poona,  when  he  proceeded  to 
Seroor  :  he  there  deposited  his  battering  train  and  heavy  baggage, 
and  left  a  battalion  of  native  infantry,  and  a  body  of  auxiliary 
horse,  to  reinforce  tiie  station  ;  he  then  proceeded  by  Ahniednugur 
down  the  Nimbadewra  Ghaut,  and  up  the  bank  of  the  Paira  to 
Kungumnere.  Finding  he  had  got  to  the  northward  of  the  Peiahwa, 
he  ascended  the  Wursura  Ghaut,  and  here  ho  divided  his  force, 
sending  back  a  part  by  Ahniednugur,  and,  with  a  light  division, 
continuing  the  pursuit  of  the  Peishwa,  who  fled  to  the  southward 
as  soon  as  he  heard  of  General  Smith's  arrival  at  Sungunmere, 
givingout  that  he  intended  to  attack  Poona.  Great  exertions  were 
thei't'fore  made  to  come  up  with  him  ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  the 
most  remarkable  event  of  the  war  took  place  from  the  following 
circumstances.  General  Prit^er,  it  must  be  premised,  was  at 
this  time  advancing  with  the  reserve  division  of  the  Deccan  army 
from  Adonee  towards  Punderpoor  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating 
in  the  piii'suit  of  the  Peishwa  ;  and  Smith,  deeming  it  probable 
tliat  he  should  get  to  the  northward  of  the  Peishwa,  as  in  fact  he 
did,  unri  that  the  Mahratta  army,  afraid  of  being  driven  back 
upon  Pritzlor,  might  descend  into  the  Concan,  where  there  was  a 
Kuiall  foite  fittt'd  out  by  the  Bombay  Government,  under  Lieuten- 
tint-CoIoncl  Prother,  employed  in  reducing  the  country,  and  which 
might  thus  b<-<'xposed  to  be  cut  off,  it  became  neceesary  to  provide 
against  such  an  irii'ent.  Accordingly,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Burr, 
\i'lio  uiLs  stationed  at  Poona,  was  directed,  in  case  he  should  have 
positive  information  that  the  Peishwa  had  descended  into  the 
('uncau,  to  dctacii  the  2d  battalion  6th  regiment  from  his  own 
immediate  command,  to  reinforce  Lieutenant-Colonel  Prother  ; 
anil  in  that  ca»e.  he  was  authorized  to  call  in  to  Poona  the  2d 
liHtiHliuii  Ist  regiment,  lat«ly  left  by  General  Smith  to  reinforce 
llic  I'lintoiiiiK'nt  at  StToor.     But  when  the  Peishwa  commenced 

hi.s  flight  to  the  southward, Colonel  Burr,  hearing  that  he 
^j..  ?'     tm-ililuted  an  attack  on  Poona,  sent  off  an  express  for 

till*  2<{  battalion  1st  regiment,  to  reinforce  himself.  The 
liattalio[i,  on  ri'ccipt  of  this  application,  commenced  its  march  from 
SiTOor  on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
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It  cunsisted  of  little  more  than  SOO  rank  end  file,  and  wea 
Bupportod  by  two  six  pounders,  well  manned  by  twenty-four 
Europeans  of  the  Madras  artillery,  un^r  a  Serjeant  and  a  lieuten- 
ant. It  was  ^BO  accompanied  by  300  of  the  newly  raised  irregular 
horse,  and  the  whole  was  under  the  command  of  Captain  Francis 
Staunton.     Having  marched  all  night,  by  ten  o'clock  on 

ISls"  ^'^  morning  of  New,  Year's  Day,  Captain  Staunton  reached 
jTan  1  )the  high  ground  above  the  village  of  Korygaom  *  on  the 
Beema,  where  he  beheld  the  whole  of  the  Mahratta  horse, 
consisting  of  about  26,000,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  He 
continued  hiB  inarch  towards  the  bank,  and  the  Peishwa's  troops 
believed  that  he  intended  to  ford,  but  as  soon  aa  ho  hod  gained 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  village,  he  immediately  took  poet  in  it. 
Korygaom  is  a  moderate -sized  village,  immediately  overhanging 
the  steep  bank  of  the  Beema,  but  owing  to  the  inunense  beds  of 
the  Indian  rivers,  which  are  never  filled  except  during  the  rains, 
the  channel  occupied  but  a  small  part  of  the  space  between  the 
banks,  so  that  the  village  was  fifty  or  sixty  yards  from  the  water. 
There  in  a  mud  wall,  which  at  one  time  probably  surrounded  the 
village,  but  is  now  full  of  large  breaches  on  the  side  nejct  the  river, 
and  on  the  east  it  is  completely  open.*  Most  of  the  Peishwa's 
infantry,  in  number  about  6,000,  had  gone  on  in  advance  towards 
the  Bhore  Ghaut,  east  of  Poena  ;  but  on  first  descrying  the  batta- 
lion, immediate  orders  were  sent  to  recall  them.  Aa  soon  as  they 
arrived,  thi'ee  bodies,  of  six  hundred  choice  men  in  each,  consist- 
ing of  Arabs,  Oosaeens,  and  regular  infantry  mixed  together, 
advanced  on  three  different  points,  under  cover  of  the  bank  of 
the  river,  and  supported  by  two  guns,  to  storm  the  village.  A 
continued  i^hower  of  rockets  was  at  the  same  time  poured  into  it, 
and  many  of  the  houses  were  set  on  fire.  Captain  Staunton  had 
selected  a  commanding  position  for  the  guns ;  but  unfortunately 
the  interior  of  the  village  was  not  sufficiently  reconnoitred,  as 

'  [The  famous  battle  of  Korogaon  (Korygaom)  waa  fought  two 
miles  distant  from  Lonl,  on  the  right  back  of  the  Bhlma,  and  nxtesn 
miloH  north-east  of  Poona.  Koregaon  is  now  in  the  Sirur  *<Tf"frfi, 
Poona  District.  Tod  styles  Captain  Staunton's  heroic  defenoo  Hie 
■  Indian  Thermopylae.'     (I.G.  Bom.,  1909, 1.  519  f.  ;   O.H.I.,  p.  631.)] 

'  I  write  this  description  of  the  village  from  reooltection :  I  havo 
not  seen  it  for  seven  or  eight  years  :  not  indeed  since  the  morning  Bfter 
Captain  Staimton  evacuated  it,  when,  though  I  carefully  examined 
that  scene  of  recent  and  desperate  conflict,  I  at  that  time  had  no  inten- 
tion of  publishing  an  account  of  it. 
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there  was  a  strong  square  enclosure  commanding  most  ot  the 
streets,  of  which  the  enemy  obtained  posseesion,  and  whence  they 
could  not  be  dislodged.  The  village  was  inunediately  eurrouuded 
by  horse  and  foot,  and  the  storming  party  was  supported  by  freeh 
troops.  All  access  to  the  river  waa  speedily  cut  off.  Captain 
t^taunton  was  destitute  of  provisions,  and  this  detactunent, 
already  fatigued  from  want  of  rest  and  a  long  night  march,  now, 
under  a  burning  sun,  without  food  or  water,  began  a  struggle  as 
trying  as  ever  was  maintained  by  the  British  in  India.  Every 
foot  of  ground  was  disputed,  several  streets  were  taken  and  re- 
taken, but  more  than  tialf  the  European  officers  t>eing  wounded, 
the  Arabs  made  themselves  masters  of  a  small  temple,  towards 
the  east  side  of  the  village,  generally  used  as  a  choultry,  where 
three  of  the  officers  were  lying  wounded.  Assiatant-Surgeon 
Wingate,  one  of  their  number,  got  up  and  went  out,  but  waa 
immediately  stabbed  by  the  Arabs,  and  Ids  body  cruelly  manned. 
Lieutenant  Swanston,  who  had  two  severe  wounds,  had  the 
presence  of  mind  to  advise  his  remaining  companion  to  suffer  the 
Arabs  to  rifle  them  unresistingly,  which  they  did,  but  oommitt«d 
no  further  violence  ;  and  in  the  meantime,  a  party  of  the  battalion 
under  Lieutenant  Jones  and  Assistant-Surgeon  WylUe,  arrived  to 
their  rescue,  retook  the  choultry,  avenged  the  death  of  Mr. 
Wingalc,  and  carried  their  companions  to  a  place  of  greater  aaiety. 
The  KiifferingH  of  the  wounded  became  extreme  from  thirst ;  and 
tho  men  who  continue*!  the  conflict  were  fainting,  or  nearly 
frantic,  from  the  dreadful  privation  of  water.  Some  ot  the 
artillcry-rnen.  all  of  whom  bore  a  very  conspicuous  part  in  this 
glorious  ilffence,  proposed  to  Captain  Staunton  that  they  should 
x\irreii'l<T  if  forms  could  be  obtained.  His  determined  refusal  did 
not  satisfy  tliem,  but  Lieutenant  Chisholm  their  officer  being 
killtil.  tlii'  enemy  encour^ed  by  this  circumstance,  rushed  upon 
i>n>'  cjf  the  gunH  an<l  took  it.  Lieutenant  Thomas  Pattinson 
ailjiitatit  of  the  battalion,  lying  mortally  wounded,  being  shot 
throiiiili  Ihi'  Ixxly,  no  sooniT  heard  that  the  gun  was  taken,  than 
Kfttiri^-  ii]>  lie  called  lo  the  grenadJerH  '  once  more  to  follow  him,' 
mill  st'i/.iiig  H  niiLsket  by  the  muzzle,  rushed  into  the  middle  of 
the  -Aiitlis  .-(triking  them  down  right  and  left,'  until  a  second  ball 

1   Liout.  PuttinBon  was  a  very  powerful  man,  being  6  feel  7  inohea 
in  liritrhl  :   notliinR  could  exceed  his  heroic  conduct  on  the  memorable 
n  where  lio  received  his  woimds  ;    he  did  not  expire  until  the 
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through  his  body  completely  disabled  him.  Lieutenant  Fattin- 
aoii  hod  been  nobly  seconded  ;  the  Sepoya,  thus  led,  -were  irresist- 
ible, the  gun  was  retaken,  and  the  dead  Arabs,  literally  lying 
above  each  other,  proved  how  desperately  it  had  been  defended. 
The  body  of  Lieutenant  Chisholm  was  found  by  his  gun  with  the 
head  cut  oif  i  Captain  Staunton  judicioualy  took  advantage  of 
the  circumstance,  by  pointing  it  out  to  the  men,  and  telling  them 
'  such  was  the  way  all  would  be  served,  who  feU  dead  or  alive 
into  the  hands  of  the  Mahrattas,'  on  which  they  declared  *  they 
would  die  to  a  man,'  and  the  conflict  was  resumed  by  all  with 
the  most  determined  valour.  Captain  Staunton,  Lieutenant 
Jones,  and  Aasistant-Surgeon  Wyllie  were  the  only  officers  who 
remained  fit  for  duty,  and  manfully  persevered  in  continuing  the 
defence.  Their  situation  towards  evening  was  very  hop^esa ; 
Captain  Staunton  had  apprised  Colonel  Burr  of  the  difficulties  he 
laboured  under,  and  an  unavailing  attempt  from  Poona  had  been 
made  for  his  relief.  As  the  night  fell,  however,  the  vigour  of  the 
attack  relaxed,  and  the  men  were  able  to  procure  a  supply  of 
water.  By  nine  o'clock  at  night  the  firing  ceased,  and  the  village 
was  evacuated  by  the  Peishwa'a  troops, i  Next  morning  the 
Mahratta  army  was  stUl  hovering  round  the  village,  and 
(7ut>  2.}Captain  Staunton  opened  his  guns  upon  them  as  aoon 
as  he  could  see.  They  appeared  to  draw  off  in  the 
direction  of  Poona ;  but  they  liad  heard  of  General  Smith's 
approach,  who  waa  h^^tening  forward  with  a  veiy  email  force 
in  hopes  that  the  Peiahwa  might  be  encouraged  to  make  a  stand ; 
but  Captain  Staunton,  not  knowing  of  General  Smith's  advance, 
and  having  reason  to  believe  the  enemy  was  in  wait  for  him  on  the 
route  to  Poona,  gave  out  that  it  was  his  intention  to  proceed 
thither.  As  soon  aa  it  was  dark,  however,  taking  as  many  of  tlie 
wounded  with  him  as  he  could  carry,  he  moved  out  of  the  village 

regiment  reached  Seroor,  but  unfortxmately,  in  bis  last  moments,  be 
laboured  under  an  impression  that  his  corps  had  been  defeated,  whilih 
caused  him  great  distresa. 

'  To  commemorate  this  glorious  defence,  a  monument  was  eceoted 
by  Government,  recording  the  names  of  those  who  fell ;  the  eorpa  wet 
made  grenadiers,  as  their  Ist  battalion  hod  been,  for  the  defokoe  ol 
Mangalore,  and  '  Mangalore  and  Korygaom  '  became  the  imiinn*Miw 
rootto  of  the  regiment.  [The  2Dd  Battalion,  1st  N.I.  Begiment,wUn 
fought  this  action,  is  now  the  102Dd  King  Edward's  Own  Gtoeudien. 
The  monument  erected  by  Government  conaistB  of  a  stone  obdisk,  wUdi 
still  atenda  at  Koreglon.     (B.C.O.,  iL  269.}] 
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at  first  in  the  direction  of  Pooiia  ;  then  changing  his  route,  ha 
retreated  to  Seroor,  where  he  arrived  next  morning,  with  the  loaa 
of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  of 
whom  twenty  were  of  the  small  detachment  of  artillery.  Besides 
these,  about  one  third  of  the  auxiliary  horse  were  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing.'  The  Mahrattss  lost  five  or  six  hundred  men,  and 
have  the  generosity,  on  all  occasions,  to  do  justice  to  the  heroic 
defenders  of  Korygaom.  Diu-ing  the  conflict,  the  Peishwa  sat  oo 
a  rising  ground  on  the  opposite  sida  of  the  river,  about  two  niiles 
di-itant.  Ookia,  Appa  Deesayc,  and  Trimbukjee  directed  tha 
attacks,  and  at  one  time  Trimbukjee  entered  the  viUage.  Bajee 
Itao  frequently  expressed  his  impatience,  fmd  asked  bis  com- 
manders '  where  were  now  their  boasts  of  defeating  the  English 
when  they  could  not  overcome  one  battalion.'  TheRajaof  Satara 
WHS  witli  the  Peishwa,  and  having  put  up  an  aftabgeer,*  or  screen 
from  the  sun,  the  latter  begged  he  would  put  it  down, '  otherwise 
the  English  would  send  a  cannon  ball  through  it.' 

After  leaving  Korygaom  the  Peishwa  fled  towards  the  Camatic, 
fiillowod  by  Cieneral  Pritzler,  who  took  up  the  pursuit  near  the 
Sikl|>oc  Ohniit.     On  Bajee  Rao's  arrival  on  the  Outpurba  he  was 

'  Thfro  were  eight  European  ofHcera  in  this  roemorabls  defence. 


Cii].luin  Staunton. 

Liciitcnnnl  anil  Adjutant  Pattinson,  died  of  his  wounds. 

AnHistiiiit- Surgeon  Wingate,  killed. 


It  Swunalon,  wounded. 

iiih-jlr  is  deflrrih<'<l  under  the  name  of  a/lhaadah  as  '  a,  sun 
rl  oil  <'riinMim  velvet,  both  sides  the  same,  and  fixed  on  a 
iiii'worh.  about  two  yards  in  circumference  ;  this  is  attached 
ir  gold  HtafT,  the  circle  deeply  and  fully  flounced  with  gold 
rirli  «ilk  bound  with  silver  ribands.  The  person  riding  is 
ijiii  tliu  rays  of  the  aun  by  the  aflhaadah  being  carried  in  an 
oflition.'  (Mrs.  Meer  Hassan  Aii's  Obiervalioni  on  iht 
n^  of  India,  ed.  W.  Croolce,  1917,  pp.  38  and  47.)] 
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surprised  to  find  a  part  of  the  country  already  in  ponnoooion  of  &a 
Britiah  Govemment.  It  appeared  that  Brigadier-General  Munio, 
who  had  been  originally  sent  up  by  the  Madras  Oovernment  as 
Commissioner  to  receive  charge  of  the  districts  in  the  Comatia, 
ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Poena  in  June,  1817,  had  colleoted  a  tew 
regulars  in  addition  to  his  own  escort,  and  by  his  personal  inflnenoe 
and  experience  had  raised  the  native  population,  who  were  averao 
to  the  Mahrattas,  as  they  had  been  to  Tippoo,  and  eagerly  desired 
a  change  of  govemment. 

The  Peishwa,  in  pursuing  the  southern  route,  was  supposed  to  have 
somehopeof  being  joined  by  the  Raja  of  Mysore;  but  disappointed 
in  this  respect,  and  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  General  Munro, 
he  turned  suddenly  round,  passed  General  Fritzler,  and  re-croaaed 
the  Kistna,  where  General  Smith,  having  arrived  with  the  light 
division,  pressed  him  very  hard,  until  he  got  down  the  Salpee  Ghaut 
Lnd  went  oft  in  the  direction  of  Sholapoor.  Qeneral 
Smith's  division  was  then  halted,  for  the  purpoBe  of 
allowing  General  Pritzler  to  join,  in  order  to  form  a  new 
distribution  of  the  force,  according  to  a  plan  proposed  by  Mr. 
Elphinstone,  who  now  took  upon  him  the  direction  of  affairs,  by 
authority  received  froni  the  Govemor-GeneraL 

When  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  heard  of  the  Peishwa's  treaoheiy, 
superadded  to  the  numerous  proofs  of  his  insidious  ajid  persevering 
intrigues  against  the  British  Government,  he  determined  to  put 
an  end  to  the  dynasty  of  his  family,  and  to  annex  his  dominions  to 
the  Company's  territory  ;  merely  reserving  a  small  tract,  sufficient 
for  the  comfort  and  dignity  of  the  imprisoned  Raja  of  Satara, 
which  might  serve  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  remaining  influence  of 
the  Bramins,  conciliate  the  Mahratta  nation,  and  leave  an  opening 
for  the  employment  of  many  persons,  in  their  own  way,  whom  it 
would  havo  been  expensive  to  subsist,  and  who  could  not  obtain 
a  livelihood  under  the  English  administration.  InstruotitaiB  to 
this  effect  were  transmitted  to  Mr.  Elphinstone,  vesting  him  with 
full  powers  as  sole  Commissioner  for  the  settlement  of  the  UvritotJ 
to  be  conquered.  The  4th  and  6th  divisions  of  the  Deocan  army, 
under  Generals  Smith  and  Pritzler,  were  withdrawn  from  Sir 
Thomas  Hislop's  control,  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Com- 
missioner. These  instructions  were  received  by  Mr.  Elphinstone 
early  in  January,  but  various  reasons  induced  him  to  rooorvo  tlKir 
promulgation  for  a  short  period,  until  it  oould  be  done  umte 
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impressions  more  favourable  to  the  British  cause  than  existed  at 
;  and  be  then  foUowed  up,  in  a  manner  which  should 
i  the  Mahratta  nation  of  the  advantages  of  submission, 
and  the  hopelessness  of  resistance.  Hitherto,  the  pursuit  of  the 
Peishwa  had  been  productive  of  nothing  important,  excepting  the 
political  effect  of  holding  him  up  as  a  fugitive.  Whenever  Bajee 
Rao  was  pressed,  Gokia,  with  all  the  light  troops,  hovered  round 
the  pursuing  divisions,  tiring  long  shots  with  their  matchlocks, 
throwing  rockets  in  favourable  situations,  and  cuttipg  off  cattle 
and  baggage.  Some  skirmishes  took  place  in  consequence,  and 
the  Mahrattaa  frequently  suffetod  from  the  shrapnel  shells  of  the 
horse  artillery  ;  but  these  affairs  were  attended  with  no  advan- 
tageous result  to  either  party. 

(Feb.  7.) — The  two  divLsions  having  imited  at  Rehmutpoor, 
the  whole  force,  under  the  command  of  General  Smith,  proceeded 
to  Satara,  which  it  was  thought  advisable  to  reduce,  on  account 
of  the  importance  attached  to  the  possession  of  that  fortress  in  the 
minds  of  the  Mahratta  people.  It  scarcely  made  any  resistance, 
and  was  surrendered  in  the  evening  of  the  lOth  February, 
10  I  ™^^"  *'"'  British  colours  were  hoisted ;  but  next  day 
they  were  hauled  down,  and  the  Bhugwa  Jenda,  or 
Rtandard  of  Sivajee  and  his  descendants,  was  with  due  forms 
lioi.st«d  in  its  place.  A  manifesto  was  at  the  same  time  published 
hy  the  Commissioner,  in  the  name  of  the  British  Government, 
Kuccinctly  representing  the  whole  conduct  of  Bajee  Rao,  and 
stating  the  reasons  of  its  being  deemed  incumbent  on  the  British 
to  dcpri\'e  him  of  public  authority  ;  to  exclude  him  and  his  family 
from  all  concom  in  Ueccan  aflairs  ;  to  take  possession  of  his  terri- 
tory, and  to  govern  the  whole  under  the  authority  of  the  Company, 
pxcepting  a  small  tract  to  be  reserved  for  the  Raja  of  Satara.  It 
w««  declared,  that  there  should  be  no  int«rference  with  the  tenets 
of  any  n-ligioiis  Hcct  ;  that  all  wutun.  enam  lands,  established 
J)(■n^jion.'<,  anil  annual  allowances  should  be  respected  and  con- 
tinual, provided  the  owners  withdrew  from  the  service  of  Bajee 
Rao,  and  rclirttl  to  th fir  habitations  in  two  months  from  that  date. 
furtiiiiig  of  revenue  was  to  be  abolished,  and  the  hereditary 
district  and  village  ofticera  were  called  upon  to  reserve  the  revenue, 
oliierwiHu  they  would  be  compelled  to  make  good  the  payments  ; 
and  should  tlicv  or  any  other  wutundars  afford  aid  or  pay  money 
to  the   df|)oi<cd    I'L'ishwa,  their  wutuns  were  declare<l  liable   to 
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coniiscatioEL  No  notice  was  taken  of  Jagheers,'Bs  it  tras  soon  uadec- 
stood  they  would  be  kept  or  restored,  Eiccording  to  the  readineas 
with  which  the  holders  under  the  Peishwa  should  tender  their 
allegiance  to  the  new  govemmeDt,  and  whilst  retained,  they 
became  a  powerful  security  for  the  fidelity  of  the  claimants. 

The  reader,  who  has  perused  the  foregoing  pages  with  attention, 
will  be  able  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  this  proclamation,  and  how 
well  it  was  calculated  to  tho  end  in  view  ;  especially  when  seconded 
by  strenuous  and  persevering  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  militaiy- 

A  new  distribution  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  army  was  immedi- 
ately formed,  one  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  Bajee  Rao,  the  other 
for  besieging  his  forts.  General  Smith  chose  the  former,  U 
promising  the  most  active  service,  and  marched  with  two  regi- 
ments of  cavalry,  a  squadron  of  the  22d  dragoons,  1,200  auziliaiy 
horse,  and  2,600  infantry,  in  quest  of  the  Peishwa.  Oeneral 
Pritzler,  in  the  meantime,  attacked  the  strong  hill-forts  immediately 
south  of  Poona,  whilst  a  small  force,  originally  sent  back  by 
Sir  Thomas  Hislop,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Deaoon,  to  occupy 
the  intended  position  of  the  4th  division  in  Candeish,  had  moved 
down  at  Mr.  Elphinatone's  request,  and  laid  siege  to  Chakun.* 
Other  divisions  were  likewise  occupying  the  countiy ;  Geneiftl 
Munro,  in  the  Camatic,  was  eminently  successful ;  the  amall  foice 
of  Lieutenant -Colonel  Prother,  abeady  mentioned,  had  taken 
many  forts  in  the  Concan,  and  another  small  detachment  under 
Lieu  tenant- Colonel  Kennedy,  likewise  fitted  out  by  the  ezerlioiu 
of  Sir  Evan  Nepean,  Governor  of  Bombay,  bad  commenced  opcn- 
tiona  in  the  Concan,  south  of  Bancoote,* 

'  [Cliakan  (Chakun)  lies  eighteen  milsB  north  of  Poona.  The  fort 
is  nearly  square  with  bastioned  fronts  and  comer  towers.  A  portian 
of  the  outworks  is  said  to  be  the  remains  of  a  fortifloation  made  in 
1295  by  an  AbyesiniBn  chief.  In  1443  Chakan  was  the  headqiurtm 
of  Mali k-ul-Tu jar,  the  leading  Bahnuuu  noble,  who  was  ordered  \lf 
Ala-ud.din  II  (1436-58)  to  reduce  the  Konkan  forts.  In  1486  HsUk 
Ahmad,  founder  of  the  Ahmsdnagcu:  dynasty,  seized  the  fort.  In 
1595  tho  fort  was  granted  by  the  tenth  Abmadshahl  king  to  HUop 
Bhosle,  Sivaji'H  grandfather.  Shayista  Khan,  the  Mughal  ganerMf 
captured  it  in  1660,  but  Aurangzeb  restored  it  to  Sivajl  in  1667,  from 
which  date  imtil  1818  it  remained  in  Maratha  poBBesdon.  {B,Q.,. 
xviii,  pt.  iii.  !2I  ;   Sarkar,  Skivaji  and  His  Times,  pp.  92-S.)] 

2  [Among  the  fortified  places  captured  by  General  Munro  ware 
Sholapur,  Belgaum,  Badami,  and  Bagalkot  (in  Bijapur  Diatrint],  aai 
Dharwiir,  Gadag,  Hublt.  Nargund,  Navalgund,  and  RSaSbeaiua  (En 
Dbarwar  District).     The   chief   fort  taken  by  Colone)  Prothw  «M 
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Whilst  the  aew  arrangement  of  the  divisions,  and  the  reduction 
of  Satara  were  in  progress,  Bajee  Boo  remained  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sholapoor,  where  he  exacted  large  sums  of  money  from  the 
Carcoon  of  the  late  Sewdasheo  Bhow  Mankeair.  That  minister 
(lied  at  Poena  a  ^ort  time  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war, 
and  with  the  general  respect  of  all  parties.  During  the  short  time 
he  was  employed  after  the  surrender  of  Trimbukjee,  he  honourably 
endeavoured  to  convince  Bajee  Rao  of  the  futility  and  wickedness 
of  the  course  he  meditated  ;  and  that  thet«  now  was  neither 
lioiiour  nor  safety  to  the  Mahratta  nation,  excepting  by  a  faithful 
adherence  to  that  alhance  which,  when  contracted,  might  in  his 
opinion  have  been  avoided.  The  Peiehwa  deceived  him  respect- 
ing the  secret  insurrection ;  and  though  so  well  acquainted  with 
Hajee  Rao's  character,  when  the  facts  were  forced  Upon  his  con- 
viction, lie  gave  vent  to  expressions  of  indigttation  and  disgust  at 
the  unparalleled  deceit  and  treachery  of  his  master. 

At  Sholapoor,  Bajee  Rao  was  joined  by  a  body  of  horse  from 
Nagpoor  under  Gunput  Rao,  to  whom  we  shall  hereafter  revert 
In  the  meantime  General  Smith  was  marching  towards  the 
Mahratta  army  ;  the  Peishwa  decamped  and  moved  to  the  west- 
u'ard.  as  Gokia  conceived  he  should  have  no  difficulty  in  passing 
the  Itritish  detachment,  and  avoiding  them  or  not  as  he  thought 

proper.    Onthe  19th  General  Smith  arrivedatYellapoor; 
1  fl  1  heard  that  the  Peishwa  was  on  the  route  from  Siiolapoor 

towards  Punderpoor.  He  therefore  marched  all  that  night 
in  hope^  of  coming  upon  him  ;  but  before  morning  he  learnt 
that  ho  had  gone  to  the  northward  and  was  encamped  at  Ashtah.' 
Taking,   therefore,   the  cavahy  and  horse  artillery,   desiring  the 

KHJKiirh,  SivfijI'H  former  capital ;  while  Colonel  Kennedy  seized 
Siivamaclruf:  and  Jaignrh  in  Ratnagiri  District,  with  the  assistance  of 
till-  Koiiibiiy  Murine. 

Kir  Kvnn  Ncpcan,  Bart.,  assumed  charge  of  the  offlce  of  Governor 
of  Boinlmy  on  August  12.  1S12,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mountstuart 
K1phinHlonf<  im  November  1,  1819.] 

'  [AHlitn  (AHhiah)  is  now  a  village  in  the  HSdha  taltika,  Sholapur 
DiBtric't.  The  battle  was  entirely  a  cavalry  action,  Ookhale  havmg 
H.IHHl  to  iO,(l(>0  horse,  and  General  Lionel  Smith  two  regiments  of 
iiiviilry,  a  siinadron  nl  the  22nd  Dragoons,  1,200  auxiliary  hone, 
anil  a,ri(Hl  iiifnnlry.  Anhta  is  chiefly  remarkable  to-day  for  a  largs 
liihc,  over  four  square  miles  in  area,  formed  by  damming  the  Ashta 
Hlri'iiiii.  a  fcpilLT  of  the  Bhlma.  Two  irrigation  canals  lead  from  the 
datn.  H-liirh  toRclher  serve  to  water  18,000  acres.  {1.0.  Bom.,  i. 
57H-80;    li.U.,  XX.  223  f.)) 
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remainder  to  follow  as  expeditiously  as  they  could.  General  Smith 
pushed  forward,  and  came  in  sight  of  the  Mahrattaa  about  half- 
past  eight,  just  as  they  were  moving  oft  the  ground.  The  Peishwa 
sent  Gokia  a  taunting  message  for  having  thus  allowed  the  army 
to  be  surpi'ined,  to  which  the  latter  replied,  that  he  might  rest 
assured  his  rear  should  be  guarded.  Gokla,  haviag  desired  Appa 
Dessaye  Nepankur,  who  was  at  the  head  of  about  four  thouaand 
mea,  to  support  him,  waited  with  five  hundred  horse  for  the 
approach  of  the  cavalry,  who  were  then  advancing  in  three 
columns,  the  dragoons  being  in  the  centre,  the  7th  on  the  right, 
and  the  2d  regiment  on  the  left.  Ookfa's  friepda  advised  hint  to 
retire  for  support,  and  return  better  prepared  to  meet  them,  but 
to  this  he  objected  and  merely  replied  '  whatever  is  to  be  done, 
must  be  done  here.'  As  the  British  troops  came  near,  the  Mah- 
rattas  fired  a  volley  with  little  effect ;  and  three  hundred  of  them, 
with  Gokla  at  their  head,  came  galloping  down  diagonally  aoroaa 
the  front,  wheeled  suddenly  round  on  the  flank  of  the  7th  regiment 
of  cavalry,  as  they  were  forming  after  crossing  a  ravine,  and 
driving  upon  them  with  their  spears,  occasioned  oonsiderable 
confusion  ;  but  Captain  Dawes  of  the  22d  dragoons,  instantly 
throwing  back  a  troop  of  his  men,  charged  along  the  rear  of  ^ 
7th  and  dashing  into  the  middle  of  the  Mahrattas,  in  a  few 
minutes  dispersed  them  in  flight.  Gokla  fell  on  this  occasion  by 
the  liand  of  a  dragoon  ;  and,  though  supposed  to  have  been 
wounded  before  he  came  in  contact  with  his  antagooiat,  fought 
bravely  to  the  last,  literally  dying,  as  he  had  pledged  himself, 
with  his  sword  in  his  hand.  Govind  Rao  Ghorepuray  and  Anund 
Rao  Bftbur,  both  persons  of  distinction,  were  killed  with  him. 
Tlie  Mahrattas  were  pioraued  for  some  miles ;  several  elephant^ 
a  quantity  of  baggage,  and  a  few  horses  were  taken ;  but  the 
most  important  result  was  the  capture  of  the  Raja  of  Satara,  with 
liis  mother  and  brotbers,  who  on  this  occasion,  to  their  great  j*^, 
were  rescued  fromi  the  power  of  Bajee  Rao  and  the  thraldom  ol 
the  Concanee  Bramins.  Prior  to  this  event  the  Mahrattas  had 
resolved  to  stand  a  general  action,  as  soon  as  Ramdeen,  a  partisan 
of  Holkar,  should  arrive.  For  this  purpose,  the  Peisliwa'fl 
infantry  and  guns,  before  left  at  Nepanee,'  had  arrived  at  Kuzar, 

'  [Nipani  (Nepanee)  is  now  a  market-town  in  the  Belgaum  Distriot, 
on  the  road  from   Belgaum   to   Kolhapur,  forty  roilea  north  of  tint 

former  town.     (/.«.  Bom.,  1909,  ii.  26.)] 
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but  the  unexpected  attack  of  Qeimal  Smith  and  tha  death  of 
Gokia  completely  disooDcerted  their  amngeiiMtita.  ^e  affair 
of  Ashtah,  trifling  oe  it  was,  had  a  very  material  cAeot  in  hastening 
the  termination  of  the  war,  and  these  adnynt^es  wee*  pnrohased 
with  the  loss  of  only  one  nun  Idlled,  and  dfl^tteen  or  twienty 
wounded  t  amongst  the  latter  was  Qeoentl  Snath.  Tha  Hahiat- 
tas,  in  the  charge  and  during  the  punnit;  lost  about  ooa  hundred 

men.  The  Raja  of  Batata  having  been  mads  oro  to 
(Mien  ^^  ^j^^^  qI  jf|.    Eiphjnstone,  G«nenil  Snuth  prooeeded 

to  Seroor.  and  thenoe  reaumedtha  punoit.  Bajee  Bao 
remained  for  a  time  at  Kopergacnn^  where  he  was  jcdned  t^  the 
expect«d  Ramdeoi,  and  deeertad  by  his  hike-wann  frieoda  the 

Putwurdhuns.  He  next  oontiTHied  bis  route  towaids 
^^'?'    Chandore,'  intending  nltia»t«ly  to  prooeed  to  Nagpoor, 

where  eventa,  as  interesting  as  thoee  already  detailed, 
had  taken  place  before  this  period. 

We  left  Appa  Sahib  in  February,  1817,  satnUubed  hi  the  »- 
gency.  It  was  not  diaoovered,  at  ibm  tbntt,  that  be  had  bean 
accessory  to  the  death  of  the  Baja  Ponajee ;  and  he  was  tberelon 
proclaimed  his  Buooeesor  by  the  luuna  of  Hoodajee  Bhcnalay, 
The  emissaries  of  the  Feishwa  ware  ao  soDeeaefnl  at  Nagpoor, 
that  until  the  feigned  insuireotifm,  set  tqi  by  Bajee  Bao  undar 
Trimbukjee,  whs  checked.  ^>pa  Sahfl)  had  pledged  hfatsmlf  to 
take  part  in  the  warfare  begun  in  that  faMidiaaa  manner ;  but  on 
hearing  of  the  Feishwa's  submimion  he  oon^rietely  ehanged  his 
conduct,  and,  although  he  oontinued  in  constant  otMrespoodenoe 
with  Poona,  the  Resident  did  not  ontiaipate  any  nuwe  seriona 
departure  from  the  terms  of  his  alliance,  until  it  was  known  that 
the  Peishwa  had  attacked  the  British  troops.  Upon  this  inteHi- 
gence  Appa  Sahib  secretly  detennined  to  make  oommon  oarase 
with  him,  and  immediately  exerted  himself,  1^  every  meuia  in 
his  power,  to  augment  his  military  estabhsbmant.  Hr.  Jenkins 
on  perceiving  these  preparationa^  sent  to  Colonel  Adams,  request- 
ing that  a  brigade  of  his  division  might  be  left  to  the  southward 

>  (Sm  note  on  p.  412,  ante.] 

>  [Ch&ndor  (Clisndvsd)  is  the  headqnsrten  of  tha  Muta  of  the 
same  name  in  the  Nisik  Diatriot,  forty  milsa  norUi-esst  of  NUk  town 
and  fourteen  miles  north  of  the  Ls—lgaon  station  of  the  Q.LP.  Raltw^. 
In  1804  it  naa  captured  by  Colonel  Wallaos,  bnt  was  restored  to 
Holksr  untU  1 818,  when  it  passed  finally  into  British  possesricwi.  {I.O, 
Bom..  1909,  1.  4T4.)1 
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of  the  Nerbuddah,  and  that  a  part  of  it  should  be  held  Teady  to 
march  on  Nagpoor.  Thia  application,  however,  was  xaetelj  pre~ 
cautionary  ;  Appa  Sahib  betrayed  no  other  indication  of  hostile 
designs ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  profuse  in  hia  profeaeionB  oi 
friendship,  and  inveighed  bitterly  against  the  conduct  of  Baj«e 
Rao,  in  treacherously  attacking  the  English  :  but  on  the  night  of 
the  24th  November  he  sent  to  inform  Mr.  Jenkins  that 

S4  \ '  ^  I'f^il^vt  bad  arrived  for  him  from  the  Peisbwa,  who  had 
also  sent  him  a  Juree  Putka,  and  conferred  on  him  the 
title  of  Seuaputtee  ;  that  ho  intended  to  go  in  stat«  to  his  can^ 
to  receive  these  honoixrs  next  day,  aad  invited  the  Reeident  to  be 
present  at  the  ceremony,  Mr,  Jenkins's  remonstrances  against 
such  a  proceeding  were,  of  course,  of  no  avail ;  the  insignia  were 
received,  and  Appa  Sahib's  troops  immediately  took  up  poaitioiu 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Residency,  ao  threatening,  that  Mr.  Jenkins 
was  induced  to  call  in  the  brigade  from  its  cantonment,  about 

„         three  miles  westward  of  the  city.     Next  day  appearances 

9flT*  "^'^  ^  hostile  that  preparations  for  defending  the 
Residency  became  necessary,  and  an  express  was  dis- 
patched to  call  in  the  2d  division  of  the  Deocan  army,  under 
General  Doveton.  The  whole  force  at  Nagpoor  consisted  of  a 
brigade  of  two  battalions  of  Madras  native  infantry,  tbe  1st 
battalion  20th  regiment,  and  1st  battalion  24tli  regimeut,  both 
considerably  reduced  by  sickness  ;  the  Resident's  escort  of  two 
companies  of  native  infantry,  three  troops  of  the  6th  raiment  ol 
Bengal  native  cavalry,  and  four  six-pounders,  maimed  by  Euro- 
peans of  the  Madras  artillery.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hopetw 
Scott  was  the  senior  officer. 

The  Residency  lies  to  the  west  of  the  city  of  Nagpoor,  and  i> 
separated  from  it  by  a  rocky  hill,  running'nortii  and  south,  oalled 
Seetabuldoe.  At  each  extremity  of  this  hill,  and  distant  about 
thirty  yards  from  each  other,  are  two  eminences ;  that  to  the 
north,  which  is  close  to  the  Residency,  is  considerably  larger  and 
a  little  higher  than  that  to  the  south  ;  but  the  base  of  the  latter, 
being  close  to  the  huts  of  a  village  communicating  with  the 
suburbs,  and  afiording  facility  to  the  approach  of  irregular^  wm 
a  most  important  point,  and  was  occupied  by  300  men  of  the  84tli 
regiment,  under  Captain  Sadler,  supported  by  a  six-pOUnder, 
The  three  troops  of  cavalry,  under  Captain  Fitzgerald.  oooupiBd 
the  enclosures  surrounding  the  Reeldeucy,  beiogbdiiiid  and  parity 
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to  the  right  of  the  larger  hill,  upon  which  the  remftinder  of  the 
force  wfts  posted.  In  the  evening,  as  the  British  picquets  were 
about  to  be  placed,  a  party  waa  fired  upon  from  the  village  at 
the  bottom  of  the  lower  hill  ;  but,  under  the  poaeibility  of  a  mis- 
take, they  forebore  returning  it,  until,  upon  a  continuance  of  the 
aggression,  they  gave  their  flre,  and  retired  upon  the  smaller  hill, 
under  a  heavy  discharge  of  matchlocks,  which  became  the  general 
signal  for  an  attack  on  the  British  position.  A  smart  fire  was 
maintained  on  both  sides  till  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  it 
slackened  on  the  pai't  of  the  Mahrattas,  but  was  renewed  with 
great  fury  with  cannon  and  musketry  at  daylight  The  heaviest 
loss  which  the  British  had  hitherto  sustained  was  at  the  smaller 
hill.  Frequent  attempts  had  been  made  by  the  Arabs  to  carry  it, 
and  that  post  had  been,  in  consequence  of  the  slaught«r,  repeatedly 
reiiiforced.  At  last,  by  the  accidental  exploiuon  of  a  tumbril, 
sumo  confusion  was  created,  of  which  the  Arabs  took  immediate 
a<l\'antage,  charged  up  the  hill  sword  in  hand,  carried  it,  and 
immediately  turned  the  gun  against  the  larger  hill,  where  the 
casualties  became  distressingly  severe.  Elmboldened  by  their 
success,  the  enemy's  horse  and  foot  closed  in  from  every  direction, 
and  prepared  for  a  general  assault.  To  add  to  this  appalling 
crisis,  the  Arabs  got  into  the  huts  of  the  British  troops,  and  the 
shrieks  of  the  women  and  children  reached  the  ears  of  the  Sepoys. 
Tlio  Kesidency  grounds,  where  Captain  Fitzgerald  was  posted, 
were  also  attacked  ;  guns  were  brought  up,  and  bodies  of  horse 
threatened  to  break  iiL  Captain  Fitzgerald  hadrepeatedly  applied 
for  [Krmission  to  charge,  and  was  as  often  prevented  by  orders 
friirn  the  commanding  officer  ;  but  seeing  the  impending  destruc- 
tion, he  made  a  last  attempt  to  obtain  leava  Colonel  Scott's 
ri-ply  was,  '  Tell  him  to  charge  at  his  peril.'  '  At  my  peril  be  it,' 
siiid  the  gallant  Fitzgerald  on  receiving  this  answer,  and  inunedi- 
Hlcly  gave  the  word  to  advance.  As  soon  as  he  could  form  clear 
of  the  i.'[i(jlosures.  he  cliarged  the  principal  body  of  horse,  drove 
Ihuin  from  two  guns  by  which  they  were  supported,  pursued  them 
to  some  distance,  cut  a  body  of  infantry  accompanying  them  to 
Ijit'ccs,  anil  brought  back  with  him  the  captured  gmis.  The 
infantry  posted  on  the  hill  witnessed  this  exploit  with  loud 
huzzas  ;  tlie  greatest  animation  was  kindled  amongst  them ;  it 
wHtt  jirojjoscd  In  storiu  the  smaller  hill  as  soon  aa  the  cavalry 
returned,    but  another  explosion  of  ammunition  leaving  taken 
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place  amongst  the  Arabs  on  the  south  hill,  the  Si 
which  it  hod  been  tost,  men  and  officers  mingling  togeth^  rushed 
forward.  Irresistible  under  such  an  impulse,  they  carried  eveay- 
thing  before  them,  pursued  the  Arabs  down  the  hiU,  took  two  ol 
their  guns,  spiked  them,  and  returned  to  their  poets.  The  Arabs 
again  assembled,  and  evinced  a  determination  to  recover  their 
ground  ;  but  as  they  were  preparing  to  advance,  a  troop  of 
cavalry,  under  Cornet  Smith,  charged  round  the  base  of  the  hill, 
took  them  in  flank,  and  dispersed  them.  The  British  troops  now 
advanced  from  the  hills,  drove  the  infantry  from  the  adjoining  bat^ 
and  by  noon  this  trying  conflict,  only  equalled  during  the  war  by 
the  defence  of  Korygaom,  had  wholly  ceased.  Jastancee  of 
heroism  equal  to  that  of  Fattinson  are  adduoible,  particularly  that 
of  Lieutenant  John  Grant,  adjutant  of  the  24th  regiment,  who, 
though  impeded  by  two  severe  wounds,  was  foremost  in  the  storm 
of  tho  smaller  hill,  and  received  a  third  and  mortal  wound  as  the 
post  was  carried. 

The  British  had  not  fourteen  hundred  men  fit  for  dut^  in  the 
defence  of  Seetabuldee,  whereas  the  army  of  Appa  Sahib  amoimted 
to  eighteen  thousand  men,  half  of  whom  viere  infantry,  and  of 
these  three  or  four  thousand  were  Arabs,  who  fought  with  muoh 
resolution.  The  British  lost  throe  hundred  and  thirty-three  in 
killed  and  wounded ;  amongst  whom  twelve  were  European 
officers. '^  The  Mahrattas  tost  about  an  equal  number.  The  dis- 
proportion at  Nftgpoor  was  not  much  greater  than  at  Poona  ;  hut 
the  presence  of  a  European  regiment,  and  the  advantage  of 
acting  offensively,  gave  a  very  different  character  to  the  contest. 

Appa  Sahib,  l>eing  foiled  in  his  treacherous  attempt,  sent 
wukeels  to  express  his  sorrow,  and  to  disavow  his  having  author- 
ized the  attack  ;  but  Mr.  Jenkins  refused  to  treat  with  him  under 
present  circumstances,  until  he  disbanded  his  troops,  thouf^  ho 
agreed  to  a  suspension  of  hostilities.  Keinforcement«  poured  into 
Nagpoor  from  all  quarters.     Lieutenant-Colonel  GohoB 

9al     with  a  brigade  from  Colonel  Adams's  division  appeared 
*'      on  the  29th,  Major  Pitman  arrived  with  a  detachment  on 

[IMC.    j[jg  5(jj  Ueceinber,  and  General  Doveton,  with  the  whole 

'      second  division,  had  reached  Nagpoor  before  the  "liHil)^ 

of  that  month.      On    the   morning   of  the    16th,    Mr.    Jraikina 
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demanded  the  absolute  subnnisaion  of  Appa  Sahib,  requiring 
,—  14  •'f  him  to  disband  his  troops,  to  place  his  territory  at 
-111  ^^^  disposal  of  the  British  Government,  and  to  surrender 
himself  as  a  hostage  for  the  performance  ot  these 
conditions ;  but  he  was  at  the  same  time  given  to  understand 
tliat  upon  compliance,  no  harder  terms  should  be  enforced  than 
a  cession  of  territory  ec|ual  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  sub- 
sidiary force,  and  as  much  control  in  his  internal  government  as 
should  prevent  similar  treachery  in  future.  Till  four  o'clock  on 
the  following  morning  was  the  time  allowed  for  hia  acceptance  of 
the  terms.  At  six  o'clock  it  was  intimated  that  the  troops 
would  not  permit  Appa  Sahib  to  come  to  the  Residency  aa  he 
wished  ;  a  respite  of  three  days  was  requested,  but  three  hours 
only  wei'o  granted.  When  the  time  expired  the  troops  advanced  ; 
A)))>a  Sahib  then  came  in.  and  the  army  was  halted,  in  hopes  that 
lii.'4  force  would  be  disbanded,  and  his  guns  given  up.  Such  of 
the  latter  as  were  in  the  arsenal  were  surrendered,  but  on  advanc- 
ing to  take  possession  of  the  others,  a  cannonade  was  opened  upon 
the  British  troops.  The  line  was  in  consequence  immediately 
formed,  and  the  guns  were  stormed  and  taken,  but  with  the  lose 
uf  one  hundred  and  forty-one  men  in  killed  and  wounded.  Two 
of  Apt>a  Sahib's  officers,  Gunput  Rao  and  Mun  Bhut,  were  the 
jiersonij  who  maintained  this  resistance  ;  and  it  was  supposed, 
without  their  master's  orders.  Gunput  Bao  afterwards  went  off 
towards  the  Feishwa's  territory,  and  joined  Bajee  Bao.  as  already 
mentioned,  near  Sholapoor  ;  but  Mun  Bhut,  with  the  Arabs, 
_  retired  to  the  fort  of  Nagpoor,  where  an  attempt  was 
24  1 '  '"'"'''  ''** "'  '''"  "'"'  "f  *''^  gates  on  the  24th  December,  and 
n puL>,ed  with  the  loss  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
men  ui  kilk-d  and  lAounded.  The  Arabs  aftem'ards  offered  to 
Murrenilt,r  on  btuig  permitted  to  march  out  with  their  property, 
fanuhis  and  aims  terms  which  were  admitted,  because  time 
was  of  imjiortanct  and  there  was  no  efficient  battering  train  on 
the  spot 

riio  FL-iirM  dnjsion  of  the  Bengal  army  stationed  at  BewtJi, 
un  kr  Brij,mhi  r  t  mral  Hanlymun,wasord6rcddown  to  Nagpoor. 
whin  llie  MurquM  of  Hasting8  wa^  hrst  apprised  uf  the  defection 
ot  A|  pa  Suliib  but  the  order  was  not  received  until  the  6tb 
Detenibcr  sj  that  General  Hardyman  did  not  reach  the  neigh- 
bourhood until  the  whole  was  settled  by  General  Doveton  ;   but 
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on  the  10th  December,  he  routed  a  body  of  the  enemy  assembled 
at  Jubbulpoor,  reduced  that  place  and  co-operated  with  Lieutan- 
ant-Colotiel  M'Morine  in  occupying  the  whole  of  Appa  Sahib'a 
northern  territory,  excepting  Choureeagurh  and  Mundelah. 

Hostilities  at  the  capital  were  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  the 
capitulation  of  the  Arabs  and  the  suirender  of  Mua  Bhut ;  Mr. 
Jenkins,  owing  to  the  interruption  of  the  communioation,  had 
received  no  instructions  relative  to  Appa  Sahib  in  case  of  sub- 
niission  ;  and  therefore  in  consequence  of  what  had  been  already 
proposed,  although  the  terms  had  not  been  complied  witii,  Hr. 
Jenkins,  on  a  consideration  of  all  ciroumBtances,  conceived  it 
incumbent  on  the  British  Government  to  reinstate  Appa  Sah^ 
but  deemed  it  necessary  that  his  govemment  should  be  moat 
effectually  controlled.  For  this  purpose,  to  secure  the  subordina- 
tion of  the  capital,  the  Seetabuldee  hill  was  to  be  fortified  ;  the 
British  troops  to  have  complete  military  occupation  of  tfae  whole 
country  ;  and  a  territorial  cession,  amounting  to  about  twen^- 
four  lacks  of  rupees,  equal  to  the  full  charge  of  the  subeidiaiy 
force,  was  demanded.  A  treaty  to  this  effect  was  drawn  out  and 
about  to  be  submitted  for  the  Raja's  acceptance,  when,  on  the 
2d  January,  Mr.  Jenkins  received  instructions  from  the  Morquic 
of  Hastings,  issued  on  first  hearing  of  the  Raja's  defectjon,  before 
being  informed  of  what  had  passed  subsequent  to  the  arrival  of 
General  Doveton.  These  instructions  forbade  any  reoonoiliatiml 
with  Appa  Sahib  himself,  and  directed  that  the  son  of  the  daughter 
of  the  late  Puraajee,  a  minor,  should  be  placed  on  tbo  mtunwli 
and  affairs  confided  to  a  regency,  selected  by  the  British  Qovem- 
ment.  Afterwards,  however,  upon  considering  the  motivea 
which  swayed  the  Resident,  respect  for  the  moral  obliga- 
tion implied  by  the  terms  of  his  personal  surrender,  induced  Uia 
Governor- General  to  confirm  the  treaty '  on  the  terms  propoaed 
by  Mr.  Jenkirks. 

At  this  point,  therefore,  we  shall  for  the  present  leave  the  detail 
of  Deccan  affairs,  and  retiu'n  to  the  operations  which  were  about 
to  be  commenced  by  the  British  armies  in  Central  India,  when 
their  Mshratta  allies  at  Poona  and  ffagpoor,  taking  advantage 
of  the  removal  of  the  British  troops,  treacherously  attempted, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  annihilate  the  detachments  at  their  o^iitala.' 
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CHAPTER   L. 

FROM  A.D.    1817  TO  A.D.    1818. 

A,D.  1817. — ^DuBiNG  the  rains  of  1817,  the  Pindharees,  in 
three  separate  bodies,  or  durras,  under  their  leaders  Cheetoo, 
Khureera  Khan,  and  Wasil  Mohununud,  occupied  positions 
between  Indore  and  Sagur.  Khureem  Khaa  waa  particularly 
active  in  recruiting  his  durra,  and  was  anxious  to  concert  some 
general  plan  for  eluding  the  coming  storm ;  but  the  enmity 
between  him  and  Cheetoo  was  too  rancorous  to  admit  of  cordial 
co-operation,  even  in  self-defence.  They  were  promised  asaietance 
by  all  the  native  princes,  according  to  their  hopes  or  fears,  but 
none  stood  forth  openly  in  their  favour.  The  left  division  of  the 
Bengal  army  assembled  on  the  IQth  October  at  Kalinjer  in 
Bundolcund,  under  Major-General  Marshall,  and  reached  Sagur 
by  the  2Sth.  Whilst  on  its  march,  a  parly  of  Pindharees  from 
the  durra  of  Wasil  Mohununud  got  in  its  rear  and  began  to  ravage 
the  territory  in  Bundelcund  ;  but  their  progress  was  arrested  by 
a  detachment  from  the  Oovemor-Oeneral's  division,  which  obliged 
them  to  return  to  Malwa  ;  and  this  waa  the  only  enterprise 
attempto<l  by  the  Pindharees.     General  Marshall,  without  notic- 

itig  this  attempted  diversion,  marched  on  according 
in  )*    ^''  '^'^  instructions,  and  arrived  at  Rylee  on  the  10th 

November,  where  he  opened  a  communication  with 
Colonel  AilniiiH,  whose  division  was  already  in  its  prescribed 
)KiKitiuii  at  Hooshingabad.  Sir  Thomas  Hislop  by  the  same  time 
luul  reached  Hiirda,  and  assumed  command  of  the  first  division 
of  the  Ueccan  army,  ijir  John  Malcolm,  with  the  third  division, 
cuiriposed  of  tiio  Nizam's  battalions  and  the  Mysore  irregular 
lionio,  had  arrived  in  that  neighbourhood  some  time  before  ;  and 
the  Guzerat  diviaion,  having  advanced  from  Baroda,  was  in  its 
position  at  Dohiid.  Everything  was  now  ready  for  the  combined 
movement,  when  news  of  tlie  brealciog-out  of  hostilities  at  Poooa 
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reached  Sir  Thomaa  Hislop.  Conceiving  from  this  int«llig«nce, 
and  from  recent  accounts  of  Apprehended  treachery  in  the  court 
of  Nagpoor,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  support  Brigadier- 
Generals  Smith  and  Doveton,  General  Hislop,  departing  from  his 
instructions,  inunediately  reinforced  General  Malcolm's  division 
with  a  brigade  of  the  regular  troops,  and  sent  him  forward  to 

co-operate  against  the   Pindharees,  wMlet  he  himself, 
19 1 '   ^'**'  ^^^  *"^''  '1^™*"*'''  began  to  retrace  hia  steps  towards 

Burhanpoor.     Sir  John  Malcolm  crossed  the  Nerbuddah 
on  the  16th  November,  and  Colonel  Adams  on  the  14th.     By  a 

concerted  movement  with  General  Marshall,  the  IJiree 
A  %  '    divisions   respectively    reached  Ashtf^    Rasaein,    and 

Ratgvirh  on  the  22d,  and  thence,  in  the  same  mam 
oo  T"  reached  Tullain,  Bairaea,  and  Gunj  Basouda  by  the  2' 
*'  They  thus  drove  the  Pindharees  from  their  accustomed 
haunts,  and  their  lands  were  either  taken  poaseseion  of,  or  restored 
to  the  agents  of  Sindia  and  the  Nabob  of  BhopauL  The  durraa  of 
Wasil  Mohummud  and  Khureera  Khan  united  about  Seronje, 
and  thence,  invited  by  Sindia,  took  the  route  of  Gwalior ;  but 
Cheetoo  went  off  to  the  north-west,  in  hopes  of  support  from 
Holkar,  and  from  Jeswunt  Rao  Bhow,  one  of  Sindia's  officers 
stationed  as  already  noticed  at  Jawud.  Lord  Hastings's  camp,  at 
this  period,  was  at  Erich  ;  and  he  had  placed  detachments  con- 
necting his  own  with  General  Marshall's  division.  Upon  ascertain- 
ing that  Khureem  and  Wasil  Mohummud  had  come  to  the  north- 
ward, one  of  the  detachments  moved  from  Burwa  Sagur  through 
Dutteea,  across  the  Sindh,  so  as  to  cut  them  oS  from  Qwalior ; 
and  Lord  Hastings  brought  his  division  within  thirty  miles  of 
Sindia'a  camp,  which  had  the  effect  of  completely  overawing  that 
chieftain.  The  Pindharees,  unable  to  advance  to  Qwalior  or 
to  return  to  the  southward,  whence  General  Marshall  and  Colonel 
Adams  were  closing  in  upon  them,  remained  at  Shahabad  until 
General  Marshall,  though  he  advanced  tardily,  was  close  upon 
them.  They  then  forced  tho  Lodwana  Ghaut,  leading  into 
Huraotee,  which  they  were  enabled  to  effect,  owing  to  the  miooon- 
duct  of  a  partly  of  Zalim  Sing's  troops  posted  there  ;  but  General 
Marshall  succeeded  in  destroying  a  few  of  them.  They  tixa 
intended  to  cross  the  Chumbul  by  the  Loharee  ford ;  but  the? 
were  intercepted  by  General  Donkin  ;  and  Khureem,  with  Waail 
Mohunmiud,  after  having  burnt  their  baggage,  weat  ofE  to  lbs 
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southward,  at  the  head  of  four  thousand  of  the  beat  mounted  of 
their  followers,  with  whom  they  succeeded  in  paaaing  Colonel 
Adams's  division,  and  directed  their  flight  westward  into  Meywar. 
Of  those  who  were  left  behind,  some  were  cut  off  by  the  troops, 
and  some  by  the  exasperated  villagers  ;  one  considerable  body, 
however,  got  clear  off  to  the  southward,  and  aftor  traversing  the 
whole  Deccan,  entered  the  Company's  provinces  in  the  Camatic, 
where  they  were  annihilatod  or  completely  dispersed  before  the 
end  of  the  ensuing  January. 

The  scene  of  operations  was  now  changed ;  General  Marshall 
was  posted  at  Seronje,  Colonel  Adams  moved  down  upon  Gungraur, 
and  General  Browne,  detached  with  a  part  of  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings'sdivision,  also  proceeded  westward,  in  a  parallel  direction 
to  the  northward  of  Colonel  Adams  ;  Qeqeral  Donkin,  reoroaaing 
the  Chumbul,  took  post  at  Shapoora,  west  of  the  Bunass.  But 
whilst  such  was  the  progress  of  the  Pindharee  warfare  in  the  east 
of  Malwa.  more  important  events  were  passing  to  the  weetward. 

When  Cheetoo  went  off  towards  Holkar's  camp,  he  was  pursued 

by  General  Malcolm  with  the  3d  division,  but  there  being  reason 

to  apprehend  that  hostility  was  meditated  by  Ho]kM''8  army. 

Colonel  Adams  for  a  time  inclined  his  march  to  the  west,  in  order 

to  be  able  to  support  Sir  John  Malcolm  ;   on  its  being  understood, 

however,  that  the  Governor- General  disapproved  of  Sir  Thomas 

Hislop's  retrograde  movement,  and  had  ordered  him  on  as  first 

directed,  Colonel  Adams  co-operated  as  before  against  Khureem 

and  Wasil  Mohununud.      Sir  John  Malcolm  continued  to'  pursue 

Cheetoo.  until  the  latter  found  refuge  in  Holkar's  camp,  in 

4  1       ^^^  vicinity  of  Mehidpoor,  when  the  3d  division  baited 

at  Agur  on  the  4th  December. 

It  has  hitherto  been  quite  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  everlast- 
ing turmoil  of  Holkar's  durbar.  The  Mahratta  faction,  which 
Toolsee  Bye  the  regent  joined,  had,  in  a  moment  of  superiority 
over  their  Patan  rivals,  put  the  ministor  Ballaram  Seit  to  death, 
which  threw  the  principal  power  into  the  hands  of  Tattya  Jogh 
and  Holkar's  hereditary  Dewan,  Gunput  Rao,  a  man  of  weak 
intollcct.  under  the  guidance  of  Tattya  Jogh  ;  he  was  also  the 
purunioiir  of  Toolsee  Bye,  over  whom  her  passion  gave  him 
entire  ascendancy.  When  the  Peiahwa's  emissaries  were  negoli- 
titing  the  confederacy  against  the  British  Government,  one  of  their 
objects  wiiM  Ici  roconcile  the  Patan  and  Mahratta  factions  ;   but  at 
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th«  crisiB  when  the  British  army  croaaed  the  Norbuddah,  there  was 
a  division  amongst  all  parties  and  factions  in  Holkar'a  camp. 
Gnnput  Bao  had  been  for  a  time  gained  over  to  the  Feiehwa's 
cause,  and  Toolsee  Bye  *  had  no  will  but  his  ;  Tattya  Jogh,  siw- 
pected  of  being  favourable  to  a  negotiation  opened  by  Mr.  Metcalfe 
on  the  part  of  the  British  Grovemment,  was  placed  under  restraint, 
'  and  the  war  faction  or,  in  other  words,  Bajee  Rao's  influence 
predominated.  The  negotiation  alluded  to,  as  opened  by  Mr. 
Metcalfe,  was  part  of  the  Governor-General' a  plan,  who,  aa  will  be 
recollected,  intended  to  form  a  treaty  with  Holkar,  nearly  similar 
to  that  which  was  concluded  with  Sindia.  The  proposals  were 
made  to  Holkar  at  the  same  time  that  the  terms  were  offered  to 
Umeer  Khan  ;  but  no  reply  was  received  imtil  the  midcUe  of 
November,  when  a  secret  communication  from  Toolsee  Bye, 
offering  to  place  the  young  Mulhar  Rao  and  herself  under  the 
protection  of  thd  British  Government,  was,  by  the  advice  of 
Tattya  Jogh,  transmitted  to  Mr.  Metcalfe.  The  regency,  however, 
being  under  the  control  of  their  own  soldiery,  were  obliged  to 
yield  to  the  popular  cry  in  the  camp,  and  to  move  towards  the 
Deccan,  trusting  to  some  favourable  opportunity  of  efieotdng  their 
purpose,  though  now  obliged  to  join  in  the  general  demonstiations 
of  loyalty  in  favour  of  the  sovereign  Feishwa.  But  Gunput  Rao 
having,  aa  ab«ady  mentioned,  been  gained  over,  Toolsee  Bye 
likewise  seceded  from  the  plan  of  seeking  protection  from  the 
British  ;  and  Tattya  Jogh,  the  original  proposer  of  that  measure, 
was  placed  in  confinement.  The  soldiery  were  averse  to  the 
admission  of  terms  from  the  British  Government,  because  the 
chiefs  knew  they  must  lose  the  power  and  conaequenoe  which  the 
existing  state  of  anarchy  conferred,  and  the  troops  apprehended 
the  loss  of  their  bread.  Before  Holkar's  army  quitted  Bampoorah, 
some  advances  were  made  by  the  Peishwa's  agent,  and  larger 
sums  were  promised  as  soon  as  they  should  cross  the  KerbuddalL 
They  were  joined  by  Roshua  Beg,  one  of  Holkar's  oommaikden, 
with  fourteen  battalions  before  they  reached  Mehidpoor,  and  all 
were  apparently  enthusiastic  in  the  Peishwa's  cause.     The  arrival 

<  [TuIbI  B&I  (Toolsee  Bye),  who  had  been  Jaavant  Bfio's  oonoubine, 
and  was  a  woman  of  remarkable  beauty  and  Buperior  education,  had 
adopted  Malhar  Bao,  who  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  Josvant  BSo. 
lie  latter  left  no  legitimate  heirs.  On  Malhar  Bao  being  plaoed 
on  the  throne.  Zalim  Singh  of  Kotah  came  at  once  to  pay  him  nomaga, 
I.Q..  viu.   337.}1 
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of  Geoersl  Malootm'e  diviauHt  in  tbeir  nw^iboariMod  Mnaed 
smne  alteration  in  the  minds  of  the  r^oooy ;  bat  the  general 
indioktions  of  hostility  ware  eo  Ktrona,  thkt  Sir  John  Msloofan 
retired  upon  the  1st  division  advsnoing  to  Oojein.  The  divisioD 
bom  Ouzerat  ought  to  ^ve  been  by  that  time  about  the  saime 
point,  but  Sir  William  Grant  Ksir  had  fallen  bai^  a  BonsidCTaUe 
distanoe^  at  the  requisititnL  of  the  Bombay  Govesnmen^  as  in 
consequenoe  of  the  Pedshwa'a  defeotion,  distarbanoea  wece  appre- 
hended in  Quzerat ;  but  of  this  movanunt  ib»  Qorcniar-Oeosnl 
disapproved,  and  the  division  was  raderad  to  return,  for  the  pur- 
poes  of  oo-operating  as  at  first  direoted. 

(Dm.  14.) — In  the  meantime^  tlie  first  ""H    ^WfrA   dhrWoDa 

having  united,  advanced  towards  Holkar's  oan^t.     Tonns  agiiw-    , 

sbly  to  Lord  Hastings's  instmetioas  wwe  oftred,  and  •  show  of 

negotiation  was  kept  up  by  Cttuifloor  Khan  and  the  Fataa  ootnr 

m&ndere,  in  the  name  of  Hulhor  Rao  Holkar ;    but  tbeir  hoxN 

oommitted  hostilities,  molested  the  fongars,  eanfed  oil  oattls^ 

,0^     and  at  last  made  a  direct  attaok  om  a  body  of  the  Hysote 

20,)'    bone.     So  determined  ware  the  Pataos  to  out  00  all 

^^     ofaance  of  paoifioation,  that,  saqwotdng  HieregHu^of  Ml 

^ei?'    '''^^°*^*°'^  ^  aooept  the  tenoB,  they  oonflned  GmqHit  Bao 

*^'     and  put  Toolsee  Bye  to  death.    When  Sir  Thomas  Hisk^ 

fminH  hia  pRrt.imi  aWjmlwri,  h*  itninwW»t*ly  Jf^MintnfH  n^  ^^^T^^f^ 

affairs  to  a  crisis.  Holkar's  troops,  satimatad  at  neariy  twenty 
thousand  men,  of  whom  about  on»-lialf  were  infantry,  ware  posted 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seeprah,^  and  on  the  opposite  side  from 
that  on  which  the  British  army  was  advanohig.  Sir  Thomas 
Histop  had  four  regimtets  of  native  oavaby,  two  sqaodrons  of 
dragoons,  a  battalion  of  Europeans,  and,  imdading  the  Nisam's 
oorps,  sevm  battalions  of  native  infantry,  besidea  a  OMisidarable 
body  of  irregular  horse^  The  positipn  of  Holkar's  troops,  a/b  the 
point  attacked,  was  exceedingly  strong  The  ford,  by  which 
it  was  determined  to  orooa,  was  about  ei^t  hundred  yards  from 
the  enemy's  line  of  infantry  ;  which  was  drawn  up  at  an  an^  of 
the  Seepmh,  with  its  left  fiank  protected  by  the  steep  bank  of  that 

>  {The  SIprA  (Seeprsh)  river  lies  to  the  nwth  of  Ujjsin.     The  battle 
ia  known  u  the  battle  of  MsUdpur,  sad  is  the  only  a  "       •-—-—■   • 


Marithi  War  in  which  there  was  any  oonsidsrable  European 
in  the  Britiah  foroea  engaged.  Other  battles,  suoh  aa  Kirkae,  BItlbaldl 
and  Koreg&on,  were  won  slmoet  entirety  by  native  troops  under  the 
command  of  trusted  Britieh  olBoeia.    {O.BJ.,  p.  S81.}] 
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river,  and  its  right  covered  by  a  deep  ravine  ;  ita  front  was  lined 
with  a  formidable  artillery,  consisting  of  about  seventy  piecea, 
many  of  them  heavy  guns,  which,  being  well  served,  overpowered 
the  light  Enghsh  iield-pieces,  and  occasioned  a  heavy  loss  before 
the  British  troops,  after  crossing  the  ford,  had  time  to  form  and. 
advance,  which  they  did  with  all  their  charaoteristic  bravery. 
The  first  and  second  brigades,  gallantly  led  on  by  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm, had  the  principal  duty  to  perform  ;  the  Madras  rifle  corps 
bore  a  very  conspicuous  part  in  the  battle,  but  earned  the  honour 
at  a  high  price,  having  suffered  most  severely.  Holkar'a  artillery- 
men stood  bravely  to  their  guns,  even  after  their  battalions  had 
retired ;  but  all  the  cannon  were  taken,  excepting  Ave  or  six  of  the 
lighter  pieces,  which  were  carried  off  by  the  flying  troops.  Hol- 
kar's  horse  showed  considerable  spirit  in  skirmishing,  before  the 
British  army  crossed  the  river,  but  fled  as  soon  as  the  action  became 
general.  This  victory  cost  the  British  troops  a  loss  of  seven 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  men,  in  killed  and  wounded,  of  whom 
thirty-eight  were  European  ofiicers.  Holkar's  army  lost  three 
thousand  men,  principally  in  the  pursuit ;  but  it  is  creditable  to 
his  battalions,  that  two  bodies  of  the  infantry  effected  th^ 
retreat,  when  the  British  general  was  so  strong  in  oavaliy.     One 

of  these  bodies,  under  Roshun  Beg,  reached  Rampoorah, 

10     '^''^■^  •*  "*^  attacked  and  dispersed  on  the  10th  Jaauuy 

Itfia.    ijy  ^jjg  division   under   General  Browne,  detached,  u 

(Jan-lO.)  already  mentioned,   from  the  force  under  the  personal 

command  of  Lord  Hastings.  The  other  body  was  under 
Ramdeen,  a  person  notorious  in  the  intrigues  and  anarohy  of  the 
period,  who  made  good  his  way  to  the  Deocan  and  joined  Bajee 
Rao,  as  already  mentioned,  at  Kopergaom.  After  the  battie. 
Sir  John  Malcolm,  with  a  light  force,  followed  up  the  main  body 
of  the  fugitive:;,  on  the  route  towards  Mundisore ;  whilst  Sir 
Thomaa  Hislop,  joined  by  the  Guzerat  division,  followed  in  the 
same  direction  a  few  days  afterwards.  At  Mundisore  the  sub- 
mission of  the  young  Holkar  was  tendered,   and  a  treaty  wu 

concluded  on  the  6th  of  January.  By  this  treaty 
(Jan.  6.)  Holkar  conflrmed  the  agreement  with  TJmeer  Sfaaa; 

ceded  several  districts  in  perpetuity  to  the  Bana  of 
Kotah,  which  Zaiim  Sing  had  before  only  rented  ;  transferred  his 
tribute  on  the  Rajpoots  to  the  British  Government ;  andalsooeded 
to  it  his  territorj'  north  of  the  Boondee  hilte,  and  south  of  tbs 
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Sautpoora  mountains.  He  agreed  to  commit  ao  hoatilitii'S,  to 
have  no  communication  with  other  atatea,  and  to  entertain  in  his 
service  no  native  of  Europe  or  America,  without  the  sanction  o£ 
the  British  Government ;  to  discharge  his  superfluous  troops,  but 
to  maintain  a  contingent  of  three  thousand  horse,  which  were  to 
co-operftt«  with  the  English  troops  when  required.  The  Jagheer 
of  Ghuftoor  Khan  was  to  be  continued  under  the  guarantee  of  the 
British  Government.  A  wukeel  from  Holkar  was  to  reside  at 
Calcutta,  and  a  resident  envoy  was  to  be  appointed  to  Holkar'a 
court.  The  British  Government  became  bound  to  protect  the 
territories  of  Holkar,  and  to  maintain  a  field  force  for  that 
purpose. 

Sindia's  durbar,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  with  Holkar, 
became  perfectly  tractable  ;  but  some  of  his  officers  still  showed 
a  determination  to  support  the  Pindhareea.  After  the  battle  of 
Mehidpoor,  Cheetoo  proceeded  to  Jawud,  and  waa  admitted  into 
the  camp  of  Jeswunt  Rao  Bhow,  who  at  first  refused  to  receive 
Captain  Caulfield,  the  superintending  officer  appointed  to  his 
division.  But  afterwards,  pretending  to  comply  with  whatever 
was  required,  he  desired  Cheetoo  to  withdraw,  and  allowed  Captain 
Caulfield  to  join  him.  It  was  found,  however,  that  he  harboured 
and  protected  the  Pindhareea,  whom  he  would  neither  arrest  nor 
expel  from  tiia  camp  ;  and  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  at  last  gave 
orders  that  ho  should  be  treated  as  a  public  enemy.  The  division 
under  General  Browne  was  sent  against  him  ;  and  here,  as  at 
Hampoorah,  this  division  was  distinguished  by  the  prompt  and 
elTicient  manner  it  performed  the  required  service  ;  the  camp  of 
Jeswunt  Hao  was  beat  in,  his  guns  were  captured,  one  of  the  gates 
of  Jawud '  was  blown  open  and  the  town  taken,  on  the 
(7fta>28.)  28th  January.  The  districts  occupied  by  Jeswunt  Rao 
Bhow  had  been  usurped  from  the  Rana  of  Oudepoor, 
with  wliom  an  agreement,  similar  in  principle  to  those  with  the 
other  Rajpoot  states,  had  been  concluded  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment on  the  13th  January.    Kumulnere,  Rypoor,  and  Ramnagur, 

'  [Jiiwad  (Jawud)  is  a  town  in  the  Mandasor  (Hundisore)  District  of 
(JwHliur  KtntP,  which  originally  belonged  to  the  Chiefs  of  Mewiir.  Some 
IjMli-  tiiim  uflcr  ilR  capture  by  General  Browne  in  ISIO  it  was  reatorod 
to  SiniliH.  In  1K44  il  wag  included  in  the  districts  assigned  for  the 
iif  the  Qwalior  contingent,  but  was  once  more  handed 
lin  in  1800.  Jawad  is  now  a  commercial  centre  of  some 
{IJI.,  xiv.  86,  86.)! 
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thrae  forte  of  some  consequence,  particularly  Kumulnen^  bung 
situated  in  the  usurped  districts,  General  Donkiii  was  ordered  to 
reduce  them,  which  was  effected  with  little  trouble  by  the  mi '  " 
of  February.  When  Gleneral  Dookin's  division  was  broken  up, 
the  service  in  this  quarter  being  by  that  time  oomplet«d,  a  part 
of  it  joined  Sir  David  Ochterlooy,  then  engaged  in  negotiating  with 
the  Patane,  and  aiding  in  the  settlement  with  the  Rajpoots. 

In  the  meantime  Cheetoo,  with  hia  durra  of  Pindharees,  bad 
gone  off  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  when  the  pursuit  was  tt 
up  by  the  Guzerat  division  with  considerable  effect.  A  part  of  the 
durra  was  destroyed,  and  several  of  their  parties  were  overtaken 
in  village?.  Cheetoo,  fhiding  himself  harassed,  turned  suddenly 
to  the  southward,  and  by  passing  through  a  very  difficult  country, 
where  Sir  William  Grant  Keir  found  it  impossible  to  follow  h™, 
he  effected  his  escape  ;  he  reappeared  near  Dhar,  whither  he  was 
followed  by  the  Guzerat  division  by  another  route.  The  broken 
remains  of  the  durrae  of  Waeil  Mohunuuud  and  Khureran,  at  a 
time  when  they  thought  themselves  secure  from  pursuit^  ware 
completely  surprised  in  the  middle  of  January  by  a  detachmeat 
from  Colonel  Adams's  division,  which  destroyed  a  great  number 
of  them.  Khureem  was  not  with  his  followers  at  the  time,  lumng 
been  left  in  a  jungle  as  they  were  Sying  through  Huraotoe  ;  but 
he  was  in  Jawud  when  the  town  was  stormed  by  General  Browne^ 
and  escaped  on  foot  with  great  difHculty.  After  a  variety  o! 
adventures,  Khureem  surrendered  himself  to  Sir  John  Maloolm 
on  the  ISth  February ';  Namdar  Khan  came  in  cm  the  3d  February, 
with  such  of  his  followers  as  remained,  and  many  of  the  prino^ial  I 
chiefs  followed  his  example.  The  only  tarms  required  by  Ifamdar 
Khan  were  an  assurance  that  he  should  not  be  sent  to  Europe  or 
Calcutta.  Many  persons  belonging  to  the  durrae  of  Waail  Mohum- 
mud  and  Khureem  gave  themselves  up  to  Zalim  Sing  of  Entail, 
and  the  small  parties  dispersed.  Wasit  Mobummud,  in  person. 
took  refuge  in  Sindia's  camp  at  Gwalior,  where  the  Brit 
authorities  would  not  seize  him,  but  caused  Sindia  to  do  bo,  ti 
it  might  be  manifest  to  all  India  that  an  enemy  of  the  Brit 
Government  could  nowhere  find  an  asylum.  He  was  not  i 
prisoned,  but  kept  at  Ghazeepoor  under  a  striitt  watoh  ;    and  at 

'  [Karim  Khan,  after  his  surrender,  was  granted  the  eMata 
Ganeshpur,  then  in  the  Oorakhpur  and  now  in  the  Bastl  Diatriot,  wb 
his  descendants  still  reside.     {O.H.I. ,  p.  629  '] 
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last,  being  intercepted  in  an  attempt  to  escape,  he  destroyed  him- 
self by  poison. 

(3ia.  25.) — Of  the  Pindborees,  Cheetoo's  durra  alone  remains 
to  be  accounted  for.  The  main  body  had  hitherto  escaped  ;  but 
on  the  25th  January  it  was  completely  surprised  and  dispersed  by 
a  detachment  from  the  garrison  of  Hindia ;  and  the  Bheels  and 
Graasias  in  the  neighbourhood,  from  whom  it  may  be  recollected 
the  Findharees  took  several  districts,  being  encouraged  to  attack 
the  fugitives,  spared  none  who  fell  into  their  hands.  Cheetoo 
with  two  hundred  followers  escaped  :  he  endeavoured  to  make 
terms  for  himself  through  the  Nabob  of  Bhopaul,  but  his  demands 
were  extravagant,  and  being  again  pursued,  his  followers  dropped 
off  daily.  He  afterwards  went  through  a  variety  of  adventures, 
and  we  shall  again  have  oocasion  to  mention  him  ;  but  at  length, 
hunted  from  his  last  asylum,  and  still  bearing  up  with  a  spirit 
and  perseverance  worthy  of  the  leader  of  a  better  band,  Cheetoo, 
when  singly  pursuing  his  flight,  was  devoured  by  a  tiger  in  the 
jungles  adjoining  the  fortress  of  Asseergurh.  The  Pindharees  thus 
dispersed,  without  leaders,  and  without  a  home  or  a  rendezvous, 
were  afterwards  little  heard  of,  though  flying  parties  were  seen 
in  the  Deccan  until  the  termination  of  the  war  with  the  Peishwa  : 
they  mingled  with  the  rest  of  the  population,  but  the  real  Pind- 
harees still  retain  their  name,  though  some  of  them  have  become 
active  improving  farmers. ' 

With  regard  to  the  Patans,  Umeer  Khan,  afl«r  he  had  made  the 
agreement  with  Mr.  Metcalfe  for  himself,  did  not  ratify  it  until  he 
heard  of  the  defence  at  Seetabuldee,  when,  considering  the  Mah- 
ratta  game  as  completely  lost,  he  inunediately  dismissed  the 
Peishwa'a  agent*,  ratified  the  engagement  with  the  BritiahGovem- 
mont,  and  endeavoured  by  every  means  in  his  power  to  fulfil  ita 

The  advance  of  Sir  David  Ocht«rlony.  who  judiciously  inter- 
posed hiH  division  between  the  two  principal  Patan  camps,  would 

'  I  know  personally  BOma  of  this  deacriptlan  settled  in  the  Deccan, 
and.  I  dare  gay.  many  may  be  found  cultivating  the  fields  in  Malwa. 
|See  note  on  Pin(l."irl«.  p.  272,  vol,  i,  antt.  In  the  Bombay  Presi- 
dency the  Pindaris  of  to-day  are  potty  traderi  and  day-labourers. 
Thi'y  deal  in  Rrasa.  rice,  cattle,  sheep,  A'C  and  some  work  as  masons. 
Thvy  are  fount!  cliiefly  in  the  Khandeeh,  Nosik  and  the  Southern 
MarAlliu  (liHtriirtH,  the  Musalman  Piodiirls  being  resident  almost 
entirely  in  the  last-tuuned  area.] 
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aoon  have  compelled  Umoer  Khan  to  eubmisBion,  had  ooerdon 
become  necessary  ;  but  hia  presence  in  that  situatioa  was  oftei- 
warda  very  important,  in  enabling  Umeer  Khan  to  obtain  the 
promised  guns,  and  to  satisfy  the  turbulent  soldiery.  The  Pataos 
were  prevented  £rom  trying  their  strength,  by  the  fate  of  Holkar's 
troops  at  Mehidpoor,  by  the  influence  and  cunning  of  Umeer  Khan, 
and  by  the  address  and  firmness  of  Sir  David  Ochterlony.  Some 
of  them  were  dismiaaed  with  a  part  of  their  arrears,  some  of  them 
were  taken  into  the  service,  and  the  whole  were  overawed  or  con- 
ciliated without  bloodshed. 

The  presence  of  Sir  David  Ochterlony  likewise  facilitated  the 
negotiations  with  the  Rajpoots,  and  enabled  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings  to  complete  hia  plana,  or  put  -the  whole  into  a  buin 
of  adjustment  by  the  middle  of  February,  A  treaty  with 
Joudpoor  was  signed  on  the  6th  January,  but  tho  negotiations 
with  Jej^oor  did  not  terminate  until  the  2d  April,  whrai  a 
treaty  was  concluded.  All  the  other  states  and  priooipalt 
tiea,  excepting  Sagur,  of  which  the  British  Government  took 
posaession,  accepted  the  terms  offered  by  the  Goventor-Qeiieral ; 
and  Sindia,  having  given  up  the  district  of  Ajimere,  and  relin- 
quished his  tiibute  on  the  Raja  of  Boondee,  in  exchange  for  part 
of  the  lands  of  the  Jagheerdar  of  Vinchoor,  situated  in  Malwa 
and  forfeited  by  his  adherence  to  the  cause  of  Bajee  Bao,  ths 
British  Government  was  thus  enabled  to  recompense  the  hitherto 
ill-requited  Raja  of  Boondee,  who  behaved  so  well  to  the  English 
when  retreating  under  Colonel  Monson.  Not  only  was  the  tribute 
thus  obtained  from  Sindia  relinquished  by  the  British  Qovenunent^ 
but  all  the  possessions  usurped  from  the  Raja  by  Holkar  ware 
restored,  and  Sindia's  encroachments  within  his  frontier  were 
also  recovered  for  him  by  negotiation.  The  reoord  of  this  instanet 
of  national  gratitude  will  be  read  by  every  Briton  with  satit- 
faction,  and  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  also  had  it  in  his  power  to 
confer  en  the  Nabob  of  Bhopaul  a  reward  equally  suitable;  not 
only  for  the  friendship  of  his  ancestor  towards  General  Goddard'B 
army,  but  for  the  zeal  he  had  himself  displayed  in  the  Britdih 
cause  '  during  the  present  war,  since  he  acceded  to  the  proffiared 
terms  in  the  month  of  November.  A  treaty  was  concluded  with 
him  on  the  26th  February,  by  which  a  small  contingKit  of  mx 
hundred  horse,  and  four  hundred  infantry,  was  all  that  WM 
'  He  sold  his  jewels  to  support  troops. 
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Inquired  to  be  furnished  for  the  service  of  the  British  Govenunent, 
and  live  districts '  were  coded  to  hin»  in  perpetuity  for  their 
support.  Some  forfeited  lands  of  the  Vinchoorkur,  and  a  part  of 
tlio  district  of  Shujawulpoor  were  afterwards  added  ;  the  fort  of 
Islaninugur,  a  much  valued  possession,  was  likewise  obtained  for 
him  from  Sindia  by  negotiation.  These  cessions  placed  the  prin- 
cipality of  Bhopaul  on  a  very  respectable  footing,  and  amongst  the 
natives  of  India,  where  the  recollectionB  of  benefits  and  injuries 
arc  treasured  up  for  generations,  nothing  in  the  whole  adminis- 
tration of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  conveyed  so  deep  an  impreesioa 
of  the  value  of  British  friendship,  as  the  conduct  of  its  Government 
to  Boondee  and  BhopauL* 

The  military  operations  in  Central  India  being  completed,  Sir 
John  Malcolm  remained  there  as  Agent  for  the  Governor- General ; 
and  by  the  active  exeHions  and  conciliatory  methods,  which 
during  a  long  career  have  characterized  his  services,  and  which, 
on  the  whole,  have  been  surpassed  by  those  of  no  living  servant 
of  the  Ea-st  India  Company,  that  officer  introduced  order  and 
peaco  in  an  extensive  tract,  where  those  blessings  had  been  long 
unknown.' 

The  division  undor  General  Marshall  was  ordered  from  Seronje 
into  Bundclcund  :  and  after  reducing  Sagur,  took  Dhamounee 
and  ^Iimdelah  belonging  to  the  territory  of  Nagpoor,  the  Killidars 
of  which  had  refused  to  surrender,  in  consequence  of  secret  orders 
from  Appa  Sahib.  At  the  same  time  that  General  Marshall  woa 
st-nt  into  Bundelcund,  the  greater  part  of  the  first,  third,  and 
fifth  divisions  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Elphinstone,  to 

'  Axlitiili,  Ichuwur,  Sehur,  Dowaha,  and  Dewpanaa. 

I  jKor  Bundi  (Boontle*)  see  footnote  on  pp.  372-3,  ante.  The 
Hhopiil  Stale  was  originally  founded  by  aji  Afghan  from  Tirah  in  1709. 
lli^  )iu<l  Ihi^ii  ill  tlio  Hervii:e  of  Auranzgeb.  On  his  death  in  1740  hia 
BOn,  iiKiil  i-ifililt  wax  placed  on  the  throne,  but  was  shortly , afterwards 
uUHtocI  hy  an  illcgilimate  son  of  the  lat«  ruler.  The  latter,  though 
never  formally  iimtaUed  aa  Nawab,  ruled  until  his  death  in  1764.  Hia 
Hucreiwijr  waH  u  ^[^tigioua  recluse  who  left  the  adminiBtration  in  the 
huiidH  of  a  very  able  Hindu  ininiBter,  Bajl  Kam.  In  1779  Mamullah 
HT'liarii,  a  woiniiii  of  great  capacity,  controlled  the  8tat«,  which  since 
IH44  liiis  usually  lieon  ruled  by  ladies.  One  of  these,  Sikundar  Begom, 
TcnderH  Higiinl  services  to  the  Government  of  India  in  1SS7,  {I.Q., 
.iii.  128.)] 

•  [See  the  ren 
l'rinse]>(ltf2.'i),  ( 
of  Haiitiiiga  at  |,|,.  631-0  of  O.H.I.  (191»).] 
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I  the  more  important  revolution  going  forward  in  tlie 

Sir  Thomas  Hislop.ae  Commander-in-Chief  at  Madraa.prooeedad 
to  Fort  St.  Oeorge  ;  but  on  hia  way  to  the  southward,  he  took 
possession  of  those  places  in  hia  immediate  route  which  weie  ceded 
to  the  British  Government  by  Holkar.  Tho  Killidar  of  Talneir,' 
from  a,  pertinacity  common  to  governors  of  forts  in  India,  leeisted 
the  order  of  surrender  ;  and  although  warned  from  the  first  that 
he  should  be  treated  as  a  rebel,  ii  he  refused  to  obey  the  orders  of 
his  government,  he  continued  to  fire  upon  the  British  troops.  A 
storming  party  was  therefore  sent  bo  force  the  entrance  of  the  fort, 
which  is  by  five  successive  gates  ;  of  these  the  first  and  second  were 
passed  without  difficulty,  and  at  the  third,  the  Killidar  came  out 
and  surrendered  himself.  He  also  returned  with  the  pivty 
through  the  third  and  fourth  gates  which  were  opened,  but  at  the 
fifth  gate  there  was  some  demur  made  by  the  Arabs,  when  told 
they  must  surrender  at  discretion  ;  the  wicket,  however,  was  at 
last  opened,  and  a  few  officers  and  men  had  entered,  vhen  the 
Arabs,  from  some  misapprehension,  rustled  upon  them,  out  moot 
of  them  down,  and  amongst  the  munber  killed  Major  Gordon  and 
Captain  Macgrogor.  Their  companions  behind,  hearing  of  what 
had  been  perpetrated,  with  the  exasperated  feelings  of  British 
troops  where  they  suspect  treachery,  rushed  in  as  fast  as  they 
could  gain  admittance,  and  of  a  garrison  of  about  three  hundred 
men,  one  only,  by  leaping  the  wall,  escaped  with  life.  Sir 
Thonias  Hislop,  under  the  same  impulse  by  which  the  troops  were 
actuated,  ordered  the  Killidar  to  be  hanged  as  the  cause  of  all  the 
bloodshed,  without  reflecting  on  tho  probability  of  his  not  being. 
even  in  the  first  instance,  wholly  to  blame  for  this  lammitable 
cataatrophe,  and  that  his  subsequent  conduct  entitled  him  to 
clemency. 

In  taking  possession  of  the  forts  in  the  territory  ceded  by  HoUcar, 

'  [ThillnSr  (Talneir)  lies  on  the  Tapti,  tweaty-eight  miles  north-eort 
of  Dhulia,  West  KhandeehDiatrict.  Inscriptions  show  that  it  bdoogad 
in  1128  to  the  Gaulis  or  Ahlrs.  LaCe  in  the  fourteenth  century  (1370- 
99)  Malik  Raja  Fariiki  chose  it  as  hia  headquarters ;  in  ItitB  It  wu 
invested  by  Mahmud  Begada  of  Gujarat ;  and  in  L600  it  paaaed  into 
Mughal  possession.  The  Peshwa  received  th?  fort  in  1760,  Mtd  at  tlw 
date  of  its  captui'e  by  Sir  Thomas  Hislop,  it  was  held  l^  Holkar. 
Thalner  contains  the  tombs  of  Major  Gordon  and  Captain  Maqeragac 
of  the  Royal  Scots,  and  also  the  tombs  of  four  kings  of  tba  FSrSd 
dynasty  of  Khandeah.     (I.G.,  xxiii.  287.) 
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Sir  Thomas  Hislop  was  aided  by  the  second  division  under 
General  Dgvoton,  who,  shortly  after  the  surrender  of  Nagpoor,  had 
proceeded  to  the  westward,  believing  that  everything  in  the 
quarter  lie  had  just  quitted  was  finally  arranged  ;  but  no  sooner 
was  Appa  Sahib  reinstated  on  his  musnud,  tiiaa  he  renewed  his 
intrigues,  encouraged  the  savage  Goonds  to  revolt.  Bent  secret 
orders  to  his  Killidars  to  reeist  the  orders  of  surrender,  which  he 
had  granted  in  favour  of  the  British  Govemment,  and  applied 
to  Bajee  Rao  for  assistance.  An  application  to  this  effect  had 
arrived  at  the  time  Gunput  Rao  joined  the  Peishwa  near  Shola- 
poor,  and  frequent  messengers  followed,  subsequent  to  the  affair 
of  Ashtah,  imploring  succour. 

\V(!  left  Bajee  Rao  on  the  route  to  Chandore.  Before  he  reached 
that  place,  hearing  of  the  approach  of  the  divisions  under  Sir 
Thomas  Hislop  and  General  Doveton,  he  returned  to  Kopergaom  ; 
but  there  having  learnt  that  General  Smith  was  advancing,  he 
jiurMued  his  route  to  Bhoer,  and  thence,  turning  oft  to  the  east- 
ward, hastened  towards  Chandah  in  the  territory  of  Nagpoor, 
sending  Gimput  Rao  forward  to  the  assistance  of  his  master  by 
a  different  route. 

Sir  Thomas  Hislop  endeavoured  to  intercept  or  overtake  the 
Peishwa's  army,  but  finding  they  were  beyond  the  reach  of  pursuit, 
he  continued  his  march  to  Poona,  and  left  the  conduct  of  opera- 
tioxw  to  (JL'nerals  Doveton  and  Smith.  The  former  took  the  route 
by  Basiim  an<l  Kurinja,  the  latter  moved  eastward  along  the  line 
of  the  Godavory. 

(Har.  15.) — in   the  meantime  Mr.  Jenkins  having  discovered 

Appa  Saliih's  extraordinary  treachery,  arrested  him  ;    and  pre- 

piiraiiiins  iH'irig  made  to  oppose  the  advancing  succour,  Gunput 

Ruo'rt  jiarty  was  met  on  the  banks  of  the  Wurda,  and  driven  back 

(April    '*>■  *  clctacliment  under  Colonel  Scott.     Colonel  Adams 

3.)       with  hi!i  division  also  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Wurda 

(Apnl    iti  a  U'w  clays  ;   and  Bajee  Rao,  uncertain  how  to  proceed, 

6.)        hrtli.-i  I  ut  Pander  Koura  to  the  west  of  the  Wurda.     There 

he  uiLs  IlcimmlikI  in  by  the  divisions  of  Doveton  and  Adams,  and, 

in  cndcavriiiring  to  avoid  the  former,  was  driven  upon  the 

IR  1      lai'iT  near  Sewnee,  where  a  considerable  number  of  his 

fullowers  were  killed.     Many  of  his  Jagheerdars  had 

i|uittj'<l  his  standard  before  this  event,  and  most  of  them  took 

advuntagi'  of  the  opportunity  to  disperse  to  their  homes.     The 
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Peiahwft's  brother  Chinmajee  Appa  fled  to  the  soutl 
Appa  Dessaye  Nepankur  and  Noroo  Punt  Apty,  and  i 
himself  to  a  party,  detached  to  intercept  him  by  Gem 
Colonel  Adams,  as  soon  as  the  pursuit  ceased,  proceec 
Chandah,  which  was  held  by  the  partisans  of  Appa 
after  a  short  siege  carried  the  place  by  assault.  ] 
followed  by  General  Doveton,  Bed  in  great  constema 
aorthward,  and  for  six  days  his  army  suffered  severely  1 
and  privation.  He  had  faint  hopes  of  aid  from  Sind: 
ho  now  desired  was  a  good  opportunity  of  throwing  hu 
way  of  the  British  general.  He  had  made  nmny  overt 
KIphinstone,  but  as  they  always  implied  an  ability  t 
waa  distinctly  told  his  submission  only  covdd  be  aeoi 
again  dispatched  agents  to  Mr.  Elpbinstone  and  to  the  '. 
Nagpoor,  but  continued  his  route,  forded  the  Taptee 
Alay,  and  advanced  towards  Sindwa,  where  he  intend 
the  Nerbuddah  ;  but  finding  that  point  guarded,  ai 
John  Malcolm  had  made  every  preparation  to  int«rot 
sent  forward  an  agent,  Anund  Rao  Chundawurkur,  w 
to  that  officer,  and  retired  to  wait  the  result  at  Dholl 
neighbourhood  of  Asseergurh.  That  fortress,  thougl 
to  be  given  up  by  Sindia  in  the  treaty  of  the  Bth  Nov 
still  held  by  his  Killidar,  Jeswunt  Rao  Lar,  who  1 
refused  to  surrender.  Here  Bajee  Bao,  with  about  eigl 
men,  remained  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  disquietude 
he  was  unacquainted  with  the  country,  and  exceptii 
ehoorkur  and  Aba  Poorundhuree,  abandoned  by  aL 
person  of  consequence  in  the  Mahratta  country ;  tb 
paRses  to  the  northward  were  guarded,  and  troops  \ 
in  upon  him  on  every  side.  His  agent  reached  Genere 
camp  at  Mliow,  near  Indore,  on  the  16th  May.  On  n 
Peishwa's  overtures,  Sir  John  Malcolm,  who  had  bee 
with  a  copy  of  the  Governor- General's  instruotions  t 
missioner  in  the  Deecan,  resolved  to  make  the  Peial 
the  basis  of  a  negotiation  for  his  surrender.  Aooor 
of  his  political  assistants,  Lieutenants  Low  and  M'D 
dispatched  towards  the  camp  of  Bajee  Bao,  instruc 
a  negotiation,  requiring  him  to  renounce  all  sovereigi 
self  and  family  for  ever  in  the  Deccan,  to  which  he  V 
return  ;    and  to  surrender  Trimbukjee  and  the  murd 
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Vaughana.  After  theae  preliioinaries.  Lieutenant  Low  was  to 
insist  upon  his  immediately  separating  himself  from  Ramdeen 
and  all  proscribed  rebels  and  Pindhareee,  and  advance  to  meet 
Sir  John  Malcolm,  who  in  such  case  promised  to  become  the 
medium  of  an  adjustment  with  the  British  Government,  and  obtain 
for  him  a  liberal  maintenance  at  such  holy  city  as  he  might  select 
for  hia  future  residence.  The  Governor- General  did  not  approve 
of  any  deputation  to  Bajee  Rao,  both  because  it  had  a  tendency 
to  cramp  the  military  operations  against  him,  and  conveyed  an 
impression  of  the  Peishwa's  being  in  a  condition  to  treat,  when  he 
was,  in  fact,  eager  to  submit.  Some  circumstances  proved  the 
justness  of  these  opinions;  and,  in  several  respects,  there  wae 
an  inconsiderate  zeal  evinced  in  the  proceedings  on  this  occasion, 
which  has  not  escaped  censure.  The  Marquis  of  Hastings, 
although  he  had  given  the  outline  of  the  conduct  to  be  observed 
towards  the  Peishwa,  reserved  to  himself  the  particular  terms 
to  be  granted  to  him,  after  obtaining  his  submission  to  a  justly 
offended  nation ;  but  before  his  sentiments,  in  regard  to  the 
first  st«ps  taken  by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  could  be  received,  Bajee 
Rao.  on  the  3d  June,  after  a  protracted  negotiation,  surrendered 
himself,'  on  condition  that  the  stipulated  maintenance  should  not 
be  less  than  eight  lacks  of  rupees  a  year  ;  which  was  promised  to 
him  by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  from  an  idea  that  it  should  not  be  less 
than  the  pension  of  his  brother  Amrut  Rao.  The  Marquis  of 
Hastingsdeemed  the  amount  too  great,  and  seeing  that  hisdepoaal 
was  declared,  and  his  country  almost  entirely  reduced,  knowing 
alHO  the  intriguing  disposition  of  Bajee  Rao,  and  the  amassed 
tr<<aHuru  which  ho  and  his  adherents  might  secrete  for  purposes 
hostile  to  the  British  Government,  it  was  generally  considered 
the  fxtremn  of  liberality.  But  there  was  a  conditional  promise 
ti>  Hajci'  Kao,  in  favour  of  Jagheerdars  who  had  adhered  to  his 
caiwo,  and  of  Bramins  and  religious  eetablishments  supported  by 
his  family,  which  was  quite  unnecessary,  and  certainly  should 
tiave  been  avoidod  ;  because  it  implied  that  Bajee  Rao  was  in  a 
condition  to  treat,  not  only.for  himself,  but  forothers  ;  it  detracted 

'  Bcforn  stirrcnilorinR  liimself,  he  had  an  inl^rview  with  Sir  J. 
Mnlriiliii :  and  in  a  private  conference  displayed  his  usual  addreaa 
anil  c-liH|ii<-iii'n  ;  Hp|>naling  to  Sir  John  as  the  last  of  his  three  earliest 
ntiil  Ih'hi  fricnrlH.  Colonel  Close  being  dead,  and  General  Weltesley 
(tlio  Diikii  uf  Wellington)  in  a  distant  Und. 
II— 1,1. 
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in  some  degree  from  the  'liberality  of  the  BritiBh  Qoveminent  is 
the  settlement  of  the  conquered  territories  ;  and  it  obtained  for 
Bajee  Bao,  anionget  such  of  the  Mohrattas  as  were  disposed  to 
advocate  his  cause,  praise  which  he  did  not  merit,  and  honour 
which  it  never  could  have  been  the  intention  of  Sir  John  Malcolm 
to  confer.  Whilst  commenting,  however,  in  this  instance  on  ths 
supposed  failings  of  the  politician,  justice  is  due  to  the  generoui 
feelings  of  the  man:  Sir  John  Malcolm  aawthe  prince  whom  he  had 
visited  nine  months  before  in  the  midst  of  a  gay  court,  and  in  a 
newly  erected  palace  on  the  banks  o£  the  Kiatna,  now  a  harassed 
and  houseless  fugitive  ;  he  forgot  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been 
so  grossly  deceived ;  he  thou^t  only  of  the  contrast  in  tbe 
Peishwa's  situation,  and  of  the  benefits  which  the  British  Govern- 
ment had  derived  from  its  connexion  wit^  that  miaguided  and 
unfortunate  individual ;  and  he  pitied  those  faithful  adherents, who 
still  followed  their  sovereign  in  hopeless  adversity,  and  forfeited 
their  all,  when,  by  personal  submission,  they  might  have  secured 
their  possessions.  The  Marquis  of  Hastings  ratified  the  terms; 
and  Beithoor,'  a  place  of  sanctity  near  Cawnpore,  was  appointed 
for  Bajee  Rao's  future  residence,  to  which  he  was  inunediately 
conducted. 

Ramdeen  surrendered  on  being  promised  pardon,  but  Bajee 
Bao  evaded  compliance  with  that  part  of  the  stipulated  terms 
which  required  the  surrender  of  Trimbukjee ;  he  escaped  to  the 
southward,  and  for  a  time  attempted  to  collect  adherents  and 
conceal  himself  as  before  ;  but  Captain  Briggs,'  Mr.  Elphinstone'l 

'  [Bithur  (Beithoor)  is  in  the  Cawnpore  District,  and  during  tlie 
early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  for  a  time  the  dvil  head- 
quarters of  the  district.  BajT  Rtio  owned  extensive  palaoes  in  tbs 
town,  which  were  occupied  at  the  time  of  the  Mutiny  by  his  sdcnrtMl 
son,  Dhondo  Pant,  alias  Nana  Saheb.  The  town  was  OHitiued  hf 
Havelock  on  July  19,  1857,  whoa  the  palaces  were  utterly  destroyed, 
{I.O.,  viii.  250-51  (1907).)] 

A  masterly  estimate  of  Bajl  RSo'a  character  was  drawn,  by  Hoont- 
stuart  Elphinstone  in  a  report  on  the  resourcBa  and  oharaotet  of  flu 
Peshwa's  government  prepared  in  November  ISlfi.  It  is  leptoduead 
in  full  on  pp.  287-9,  vol.  i,  of  Colebrooke's  Li/t  of  M.  /■■-*■-- — 
(1884).l 

=  [Captain  John  Brigga  (afterwards  General  Briggs)  ■ 

author  as  Resident  at  tjatara  in  1823,  and  held  the  offloe  until  E 
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agent  in  Candeish,  discovered  the  place  of  his  retreat,  and  by  a 
well-concerted  plan,  sent  a  party  of  irregular  horae  under  Lieuten- 
ant Swanston,*  who  seized  him  in  the  village  of  Aheergaom.  He  ' 
was  afterwards  conveyed  to  the  fort  of  Chunargurh  in  Bengal, 
where  he  remains  a  prisoner.  The  Hurrender  of  Bajee  Rao  was 
an  important  event,  and  was  rendered  more  so  by  the  escape 
of  Appa  Sahib,  a  circumstance  which  partly  actuated  Sir  John 
Malcolm  during  the  negotiation. 

After  the  arrest  of  Appa  Sahib  by  Mr.  Jenkins,  the  Governor- 
General  directed  that  he  should  be  sent  to  Allahabad,  and  there 
confined.  He  was  accordingly  sent  off  from  Nagpoor  for  that 
purpose,  but  having  corrupted  some  of  the  Sepoys  of  a  Bengal 
corps  on  his  guard,  and  being  furnished  with  a  suit  of  their  regi- 
mentals, he  got  oil  in  that  disguise  on  the  morning  of  the  13th 
May,  and  fled  to  the  Mahdeo  hills  between  Nagpoor  and  the  Ner- 
buddah,  whence  it  was  impossible  to  dislodge  him  during  the 
monsoon.  Here  he  was  joined  by  Cheetoo  Findhoree  ;  and  the 
person  of  Appa  Sahib  became  a  rallying  point  for  all  the  disbanded 
and  broken  troops  of  the  country.  The  unfortunate  negligence 
which  occasioned  his  escape  was  productive  of  much  harassing 
service  owing  to  insurrections  in  various  quarters. 

The  grandson  of  the  late  Rughoojee  Bhonslay,  a  minor  named 
Goozur,  was,  in  the  meantime,  adopted  by  the  widow  of  the  late 
Rughoojee,  and,  assuming  the  name  of  his  grandfather,  was  seated 
on  the  musnud.  The  widow  was  considered  regent  ;  but  for  the 
I>rosent,  and  during  the  minority,  the  whole  administration  was 
committed  to  the  charge  of  the  Resident,  who,  in  the  Raja's  name, 
directed  every  department  under  the  immediate  superintendence 
of  ofticera  appointed  by  himself. 

The  season  was  considerably  advanced  before  troops  could  be 
spared  to  co-operate  in  a  combined  attack  upon  the  position  of 
Appa  Kuhib  ;  it  was  hoped  he  might  be  taken  ;  but  being  assisted 
by  the  skill  and  intelligence  of  Cheetoo,  he  passed  one  of  the  parties 
which  wan  hcniniing  him  in,  and  though  subsequently  exposed  to 

Jliiie  »/  Muhammarlan  Powtr,  and  the  Siyaml  Mutakhirtn.  In  the 
Tranmii-tioiiH  ut  tlio  K.A.».  he  published  in  1827  a  memoir  of  Nan£ 
FHrnnviH  iind  tlio  "  Secret  Correspondence  of  the  Court  of  the  Peishwa 
SUaimo  K«o  from  17G1  to  1772.'     (Sec  J.B.B.R.A.S.,  Jciii.    172.)] 

■  The  sumo  iifliccr  who  aSHiBted  in  the  defence,  and  was  severely 
woiiiicii'd  Ht  Kurygrtom. 
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imminent  danger  from  a  guard  of  British  troops,  he  a 
gaining  the  fort  or  neighbourhood  of  Aaaeergurh. 

That  celebrated  fortreea  was  besieged  by  General  Doveton; 
Sir  John  Malcolm  co-operating  with  a  force  from  lfalwa>  After 
a  respectable  defence  during  about  twenty  days,  it  surrendered 
on  the  9th  of  April,  1819.  Appa  Sahib,  if  be  ever  had  been  in 
the  fort,  made  his  escape.  He  afterwards  sought  refuge  amongst 
the  Seika,  where  he  still  is ;  and  no  desire  being  evinced  by  the 
British  Government  to  receive  his  submission,  be  has  sunk  into 
the  insignificance  to  be  expected  from  a  person  of  his  weak  and 
treacherous  character.  The  dreadful  fate  of  Cheetoo,  aa  he 
attempted  to  fly  from  Asseergurh,  has  been  already  told.' 

'  Authorities  as  in  the  precDding. 
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CHAPTER   LI. 
TROU  A.D.    1818  TO  A.D.    ]81(». 

A.D.  1818.- — In  the  preceding  chapter  we  were  drawn  forward 

to  mention  the  last  event  of  the  war,  whilst  the  reduction  and 
settlement  of  the  Peishwa's  territory  remains  to  be  briefly  ex- 
plained. By  the  lOth  of  April,  the  atrong  forte  of  Singiu-h,'  Poor- 
undhur  and  Wassota,  with  many  others,  had  been  taken  by  the 
besieging  force,  under  General  Pritzler.  Though  places  of  that 
remarkable  strength,  which  has  been  aheody  described,  none  of 
them  made  a  good  defence,  none  stood  the  assault,  and  as  their 
previous  history  was  scarcely  known,  their  capture  excited  less 
interest,  even  among  the  besiegers,  than  it  otherwise  was  calcu- 
latod  to  produce.  An  exception  must  be  made  in  regard  to 
Wassota  ;  the  wild  country,  through  which  the  troops  advanced 
for  about  twenty  miles,  far  exceeded  in  sublimity  and  grandeur 
any  pre-conceived  ideas  the  British  officers  might  have  formed 
of  those  vast  mountains,  dells,  and  (orests,  which  they  were  told 
existed  in  the  Ghaut-Mahta.  The  necessary  artillery  was  trans- 
ported with  extraordinary  labour  through  thick  jungles  and  deep 
valleys,  where  natural  barriers  presented  theinselves  in  every 
succeeding  hill,  at  which  a  handful  of  men  might  have  arrested  a 
host ;  and  when  at  last  brought  to  the  point  of  bombardment, 
intense  interest  was  excited  for  the  two  ofticers,  Comete  Hunter 
and  Morrison,  who,  the  reader  may  recollect,  were  taken  prisoners 

'  (MoiintHluart  Elphinstone  mentions  the  capture  of  Singarh  (Sin- 
Riirli)  in  hiH  diary  for  February  13,  1818.  The  garrison  contained  no 
Mariilhafl,  but  conitiatod  of  *  a  hundred  Arabs,  six  hundred  Gosaiiu,  and 
four  himil  red  Concanoea(Konkainie}.  TheKUIadar  was  a  boy  of  eleven  ; 
the  reul  Uovernor.  Appajee  Punt  Sewra,  a  moan- looking  Corooon.  The 
Karrixon  was  treated  with  great  liberality  (  and,  though  there  waa 
rnucli  projiflrty  anil  iiii>ney  in  the  place,  the  Killadar  was  allowed  to 
liave  whatever  he  claimed  aa  his  own.'  (Colobrooke's  Lift  of  Id. 
Elphinilone  (1884),  vol.  ii,  pp.  27,  28.)] 
017 
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ftt  the  commencenaent  of  the  war,  and  were  now  in  confinement  in 
this  fortress.  The  wives  and  families  of  the  Raja  of  Satara  and 
hia  brothers  were  also  in  Waasota,  and  these  princes  were  present 
in  the  British  camp.  The  obstinacy  of  the  Killidar,  who  at  Gat 
would  listen  to  no  terms  of  surrender,  was,  in  this  in- 
stance, a  cause  of  general  regret.  At  length  the  mortara 
opened;  and  though  the  peal  of  every  salvo  aa  it 
reverberated  from  the  surrounding  rocks,  carried  with  it  an 
anxiety  for  the  fate  of  the  prisoners,  the  bombardment  was  kept 
up  for  about  twenty  hours,  with  such  effect  that  the  Killidar 
capitulated,  and  fortunately  none  of  the  captives  suffered.  The 
two  British  officers  were  found  in  a  dress  of  coarse  unbleached 
cotton,  made  into  a  form  neither  European  nor  Indian,  but 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  both  ;  their  beards  had  grown,  and  their 
appearance  was,  as  may  be  imagined,  extraordinary  ;  but  their 
health  was  perfectly  good.  They  had  been  kept  in  ignorance  of 
the  advance  of  their  countrymen,  or  the  state  of  the  war ;  the 
firing,  in  driving  in  the  outposts,  was  represented  by  their  guard 
as  the  attack  of  some  insurgents  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  the  burst- 
ing of  the  shells  over  their  heads  was  the  first  intimation  of  ap- 
proaching deliverance,  and  the  most  joj^ul  sound  that  had  reached 
their  ears  for  five  weary  months.  They  had  been  at  first  used 
very  harshly  in  the  fort  ot  Kangooree  ;  but  they  were  removed  to 
Wassota  by  Golda's  orders,  and  a  letter,  in  his  own  handwriting  to 
the  Killidar,  desiring  him  to  treat  the  two  poor  Europeans  well, 
was  one  of  several  instances  of  a  like  generous  character,  tending 
to  prove  that  Gokia  had  no  participation  in  the  cruelties  of  his 
master  ;  and  at  that  moment  excited  some  feeling  of  pity  for 
his  fate.  On  most  occasions  the  captive  officers  had  been  hu- 
manely treated  by  the  native  soldiery  ;  and  they  met  witli  some 
remarkable  acts  of  disinterested  kindness  and  sympathy. 

(April  11.) — Shortly  after  the  reduction  of  Wassota,  the  Bsja 
of  Satara  was,  with  great  pomp,  seated  on  his  throne  by  the 
Commissioner,  when  he  published  two  proclamations,  the  one  an- 
nouncing his  connexion  with  the  British  Govemmcnit^  the  other 
making  over  entire  powers  for  the  arrangement  and  gaverazaait 
of  his  country  to  the  author  of  this  work,  who  was  the  agent 
selected  by  Mr.  Elphinstone  for  that  purpose.'  In  the  first  procll- 
I  [Grnnt  Duf!,  at  that  time  Captain  Grant,  was  Residsnt  at  BstAa 
from  IHIS  to  1622.      Before  finally  relinquisldng  the  post  he  inTCsted 
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mation,  the  Raja  dwelt  on  the  injuries  received  from  Bajee  Rao  ; 
amongst  these  was  an  order,  tlie  existence  of  which  was  confirmed 
by  the  Killidar  of  Waasota,  to  put  tlie  whole  family  to  death, 
rather  than  suffer  them  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. The  Raja  Pertab  Slew  (or  Sing)  was  in  hia  27th  year, 
naturally  intelligent,  and  well  disposed  >;  but  bred  amongst  in- 
trigues, surrounded  by  men  of  profligate  character,  and  ignorant 
of  everything  except  the  etiquette  and  parade  of  a  court.  His 
whole  family  entertained  the  most  extravagant  ideas  of  their 
own  consequence,  and  their  expectations  were  proportionate, 
so  that  for  a  tiroe  the  bounty  which  they  experienced  was  not 
duly  appreciated. 

As  it  was  inconvenient   to  reduce    the  whole  of  that  strong 

country  at  this  period,  a  battalion  of  Sepoys  and  five  hundred 

auxiliary  horse  were  left  for  the  protection  of  the  Raja  and  the 

defence  of  the  forL     After    these   arrangementa,  a   port   of   the 

,     besieging  division  was  detached  to  assist  in  the  capture 

131  °^  ^^^  ^*"^^  **'  ^^  northward  of  Poena,  and  General 
Fritzler  proceeded  to  the  Camatic,  to  place  himself  under 
the  orders  of  General  Munro.  That  gallant  officer,  with  a  mere 
handful  of  men,  had  taken  a  number  of  very  strong  forts, 
amongst  others,  Badamee.  which  he  carried  by  assault.  Having 
a(lde<l  to  his  limited  means  by  raising  a  great  body  oE 
irregulars,  he  had  already  possessed  himself  of  the  country  in 
that  quarter.  On  being  reinforced,  he  immediately  marched  to 
the  northward  against  the  remainder  of  Bajee  Bao's  infantry, 
which,  in  number  about  four  thousand  five  hundred,  with  thirteen 

the  RiijA  with  full  powers  and  also  secured  for  him  the  Pratspgarh 
furt.  coiTtnininR  the  temple  of  SivajI's  family  goddess,  Bhavanf. 

The  territory  reserved  to  the  Raja  compnged  the  compact  and  fertile 
tract  lyinj;  on  the  woHl^m  border  of  the  Deccan,  between  the  NIra  and 
the  Bhlina  riveni  on  the  north  and  the  Wama  and  the  Krishna  on  the 
Hiiiilli.  and  extpiidinf!  from  the  Western  Ghats  eastward  to  the  districts 
i)f  HijSimr  and  I'andharpur.  The  annual  revenue  of  this  territory 
wan  cHliinatrd  at  about  1G,(K),000  rupees.] 

'  [Artorcliiijf  to  General  Briggs,  who  succeeded  Grant  Duff  as  Resi- 
dent, till'  Itiijii  was  twenty-tour  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  inatalla- 
tion,  MnuiitHtuart  KIphinatone  described  him  in  1826  as  '  the  most 
riviliii-d  Marathtt  I  over  met  with,  has  his  country  in  ejtcellent  order, 
and  cviTythiiig  to  his  roads  and  aqueducts  in  a  atyle  that  would  do 
(xi-ilit  to  II  Kurupean. ...  1  do  not  know  what  his  ancestor  would  think 
utso  ]H^ii.'('fiil  a  descendant.'  {Lifeo/M.  Elphinalom,  vol.  ii,  p.  188, 
quoted  in  U.  B.  TarasnU'  MahcAUihwar,  Bombay,  1916,  pp.  37,  39.)] 
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guns,  waa  levying  contributions,  under  Cunput  Rao  Phonsay, 
in  the  Nizam's  districts  near  Beejapoor.  On  hearing  of  OeneraJ 
Munro's  approach,  they  retreated  under  the  walls  of  the  Strong 
fort  of  Sholapoor,  where  they  were  followed  up,  attacked,  routed, 
and  pursued  with  great  slaughter.  The  pettah  of  Sholapoor  had 
been  previously  carried  by  escalade ;  and  the  fort,  after  a  short 
siege,  surrendered.  As  General  Munro  advanced  from  the  Car- 
Datic,  he  sent  his  irregulars  to  the  right  and  left  of  his  column  of 
march,  who  occupied  the  villages,  fought  with  spirit  on  several 
occasions,  stormed  fortified  places,  and  took  possession  in  name 
of '  Thomas  Munro  Buhadur.' 

The  Bombay  Government  having  conquered  the  Ooncan  by 
its  own  exertions,  Mr.  Elphinstone  did  not  interfere  in  its  settle- 
ment, especially  as  few  of  the  difficulties  to  be  apprehended  above 
the  Ghauts  existed  in  the  low  country,  Mr,  Polly  and  Mr.  Mar- 
riott were  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  civil  duties  ;  the  former 
in  the  southern,  the  latter  in  the  northern  Conean,  or  to  the  terri- 
tory south  and  north  of  the  river  Penn.  Baigurh,  famous  as  the 
capital  of  Sivajee,  and  a  place  as  impregnable  as  Gibraltar, 
surrendered  to  Colonel  Prother  on  the  7th  May :  it  contained  the 
Peishwa'a  elder  wife,  Waranussee  Bye  ;  a  fortunate  shell  having 
set  fire  to  her  habitation  and  destroyed  it,  she  prevailed  on  the 
Arab  Killidar  to  capitulate.'  Waranussee  Bye  was  allowed  to 
retire  to  Waee,  near  Satara,  whore  she  resided  for  nine  or  ten 
months,  until  it  was  discovered  that  her  being  there  faoilitated 
Bajee  Rao's  persevering  intrigues,  when  with  a  suitable  escort 
she  was  dispatched  to  join  her  husband  at  Beitboor. 

In  regard  to  the  settlement  above  the  Ghauts,  General  Munro, 
as  we  have  seen,  took  possession  of  the  Oamatic,  which  he  sub- 
sequently made  over  to  Mr.  Chaplin,  an  experienced  oivil  servant 
of  the  Madras  establishment,  who  was  appointed,  under  iSx. 
Elphinstone,  principal  Collector  of  the  Mahratta  country  south  of 
the  Kistna,  and  Political  Agent  with  the  Raja  of  Kolapoor  and 
the  southern  Jagheerdars. 

To  the  management  of  the  provinces  extending  from  the  Jfjat"* 
to  the  Nerbuddah.  Mr.  Elphinstone,  at  difieront  periods,  during 
the  progress  of  the  conquests,  appointed  four  subordinate  agent9> 

'  [The  bombardment  ot  Baigarh  (Baigurh)  took  place  from  a  hill- 
apur  called  Katkai,  and  lasted  fourteen  days.  A  treaaura  of  6,00,000 
rupees  in  coin  was  found  in  the  fort.     (I.Q.  Bom.,  n.  141-2.)] 
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The  territory  reserved  for  the  Baja  of  Satara  was  the  tract  between 
the  Warna  aod  the  Neera,  extending  from  the  base  of  the  Syhadree  ■ 
mountains  on  the  west  to  Punderpoor  on.  the  east,  or  nearly  to 
the  Nizam's  boundary.  Until  reduced,  and  some  progress  made 
in  its  settlement,  the  Satara  country  was  managed  entirely  as  a 
British  province.  Captain  Henry  Dundas  Robertson  had  charge 
of  the  city  and  district  of  Poona,  of  which  he  was  Collector  of  the 
revenue,  Judge,  and  Magistrate.  His  district  lay  between  the 
Neera  and  Beema.  From  the  Beema  to  the  Chandore  hills  was 
entrusted  to  Captain  Henry  Pottinger,  with  the  same  authority 
as  was  delegated  to  Captain  Robertson  ;  and  Captain  John  Briggs, 
in  the  province  of  Candeish,  in  addition  to  the  duties  of  those  offi- 
cers, was  Agent  for  effecting  a  settlement  with  the  Bheels.* 

With  each  of  those  officers,  whose  authority  nearly  resembled 
that  of  the  great  Sur-soobehdars  under  the  Peishwa's  government, 
experienced  natives  were  appointed  to  conduct  the  numerous 
subordinate  situatiane,  with  permanent  salaries,  OQ  a  scale  of 
liberality  which  rendered  their  offices  both  in  regard  to  power 
and  emohiraent  exceedingly  respectable. 

To  get  possession  of  the  country  ;  to  prevent  the  revenue  of 
the  current  year,  or  the  treasures  of  the  Peiahwa  from  being  made 
applicable  to  purposes  of  hostility  ;  to  protect  and  conciUate  the 
inhabitanbj :  to  attempt  no  innovations,  and  to  endeavour  to 
show  the  people  that  they  were  to  expect  no  change  but  the  better 
administration  of  their  own  laws,  were  the  primary  objects  to 
which  the  Commissioner  directed  the  attention  of  hia  agents.  As 
the  country  was  drained  of  British  troops,  the  greater  part  of 
which  had  proceeded  in  pursuit  of  the  flying  Feishwa,  the  means 
'  [Anarchy  was  at  its  zenith  in  Khandesh  (Candeish)  in  1818 — the 
rottda  were  impassable,  the  villages  were  plundered  and  murders  com- 
miltoci  daily,  the  only  protection  obtainable  by  the  inhabitants  ot 
the  plains  being  through  regular  paymentB  of  blackmail.  For  many 
years  sftcr  annexation  the  Bhll  (Blieel)  tribes  gave  trouble  by  out- 
hrpaliH  of  lawlpHSnesa.  but  eventually  submitted  to  the  pacificatory 
mi>lhailH  of  Lieutenant  (afterwards  Sir  James]  Outram,  who  entering 
the  district  un<ler  Rlphinstone's  orders  in  1S25  conciliated  the  wild 
jungli'-men  by  fpHHts  and  by  hie  prowess  in  tiger- shooting,  and  even- 
tually Hll(^c■M>df>d  ( I H2Q-30)  in  forming  a  Bhll  corps,  the  original  nucleus 
of  wlii<rli  coiuihIihI  ot  nine  men  who  had  accompanied  him  on  shooting 
RKiH^liiionH.  In  IH27  this  Bhll  corps  numbered  600  men,  who  fought 
botrlly  for  (ic)vc>mment  and  suppressed  plundering.  Riots  occurred 
among  tlie  HhtIs  in  1852  and  1867,  but  were  easily  suppressed.  (/.&. 
Horn.,  i.  410,  442;   ii.  482.)] 
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of  those  agents  were,  at  first,  limited  ;  but  by  laisiiig  inegulan, 
taking  such  places  as  they  could  reduce,  destroying  or  ezeouting 
straggling  plunderers,  especially  when  they  were  found  torturing 
or  murdering  the  villagers,  opening  negotiations  with  the  KillidAiB 
of  the  stronger  forts,  and  representing  the  hopeleasnees  of  re- 
sistance, the  country  with  the  asBistance  of  such  regulars  as  could 
be  spared,  fell  almost  as  fast  as  men  could  be  collected  to  keep 
possession.  It  not  untrequently  happened  that  in-egulars  who 
had  left  Bajee  Rao's  service  a  few  days  or  hours  before,  entered  that 
of  the  British  Government ;  and  instances  are  adducible,  where, 
having  quitted  the  Peishwa,  they  were  enlisted,  subsisted,  supplied 
with  ammunition,  and  fighting  for  the  new  Government,  within 
Uttle  more  than  twenty-four  hours ;  so  readily  do  the  irregular 
troops  of  India  transfer  their  allegiance  to  the  prevailing  power. 
To  these  men  the  new  conquests  were  frequently  of  neoeesity 
entrusted,  and  they  proved,  in  no  iostance,  treaoherous  or  dia- 
otjedient. 

By  the  month  of  May.  a  small  detachment  of  r^ulars  from 
Foona,  under  Major  Eldridge,  had  obtained  possession  of  the 
numerous  hill-forts  between  that  city  and  the  Ahmednugur  hills, 
some  of  which  are  as  strong  as  any  in  the  world.  The  defflnoes 
are  entirely  composed  of  solid  rock,  in  which  caves  are  hewn  that 
render  the  garrison  safe  from  the  effect  of  shells,  and  a  very  few 
resolute  men  could  maintain  on  assault  against  any  nunibers. 

Another  small  detachm.ent,  under  Lieutenant- Colonel  M'Dowelli 
was  equally  succesafid  in  reducing  the  forts  in  the  Chandore 
range  ;  and  by  the  end  of  May  the  Arabs  in  Candeiah,  and  tho 
insurgents  imder  the  pretended  Chitoor  Sing  in  the  Satara  territory , , 
were  the  only  opponents  of  the  British  Govemmmit  within  the 
dominions  of  the  late  Peishwa.     On  tho  13th  June  the 

'!|S)  Arab  garrison  of  the  strong  fort  of  Mallygaomi  surren- 
dered toColonelM'Dowellafteravery  obstinate  defence; 
during  which  they  repulsed  an  assault  and  occasioned  a  Ion  to 
the  besiegers  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  men  in  killed  or  wounded. 
In  the  opposite  quarter  of  the  country,  and  on  the  ensuing  dt^i 
the  fort  of  Prucheetgurh  and  the  pretended  Chitoor  Sing  were 
taken  by  a  detachment  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cuooing^ianL* 

■  [See  note  on  Malegaon,  p.  469,  vol.  i,  ante.] 

^  Prucheetgurh,  in  a  moat  inocceaaible  situation,  was  token  by  •& 
enterprise,  successful  from  its   apparent  imprBctioability,     ^nie  lort 
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These  events,  except  a  few  detached  expeditions  in  the  ensuing 
season,  and  the  siege  of  Aaseergurh  abeady  naentioaed,  put  an  end 
to  military  operations  in  the  M^ratta  territory. 

A.D.  1819.— The  progress  of  the  settlement  went  forward 
as  rapidly  as  the  cooquesL  After  the  first  instructions  weire  in 
train,  the  next  object  was  to  obtain  full  information  respecting 
individuals,  that  their  claims  to  consideration  might  be  fully 
understood.  Inquiries  were  also  circulated  by  the  Commissioner 
to  his  agents  and  by  them  to  their  subordinate  agents,  on  the 
usages  and  laws  of  the  country,  in  which  all  the  intelligent  part  of 
the  community  were  called  upon  for  their  opinions.  A  mass  of 
valuable  information  was  thus  speedily  collected,  and  from  the 
judicious  nature  of  the  queries,  so  far  from  alarming  the  inhabi- 
tants, an  inconvenience  to  which  such  interrogatories  are  par- 
ticularly liable  in  India,  these,  on  the  contrary,  being  conunitted 
to  men  who  knew  the  natives,  tended  to  gain  their  confidence, 
and  were  in  this  respect  useful  to  the  new  Government.  To 
keep  down  insurrection  ;  to  settle  claims  and  rewards  consequent 
upon  such  a  revolution  ;  to  make  some  provision  for  all  who 
suffered,  and  to  better  the  condition  of  those  whom  the  voice  of 
the  community  pointed  out  as  fit  objects  of  bounty,  were  a  part 
of  the  duties  which  devolved  upon  the  Commissioner. 

In  regard  to  insurrection,  vigilance  was  enjoined  and  strictly 
maintained  by  a  system  of  private  intelligence  which  the  Mah- 
rattas  consider  necessary  to  good  government,  and  which  the 
state  of  the  country  as  well  as  the  usage  of  the  people  rendered 
necessary  ;  armed  men  travailing  without  passports  were  re- 
quired to  deposit  their  weapons ;  and  the  hoarded  resources  of 
the  late  go\'Grnment  were  seized  wherever  found  ;  but  as  it  was 
was  commiinded  by  an  adjoining  hill,  from  which  a  brisk  fire  soon 
drovo  llio  licaioged  from  the  gale,  to  seek  shelter  behind  some  stone 
hr.iiscs  in  llio  fort;  upon  which  Captain  Spiller  suggested  the  possi- 
bility iif  blowing  a  tiole  in  the  gate  with  musquetry.  This  strange 
brcaob  wiis  etfputod  under  a  heavy  fire  from  his  companions,  which 
l>rcvrnli^<l  the  besiejied  from  suspecting  what  was  going  forward  at 
Ilio  Riitc.  Captain  Spiller  went  in  first,  but  a  grenadier  Sepoy  who 
Btlfrii|itfd  to  follow  could  not  get  through  owing  to  hia  cartridge 
box  ;  Ciipttiin  Kplllor  wag  therefore  obliged  lo  return  until  he  hod  made 
Iho  I'niriini-i'  Kufliciently  large,  by  which  time  he  wasjoinedby  Colonel 
C'lmiiingliiLin  an<l  Assist  an  t-tjurgeon  Radford,  when  they  got  in,  one 
by  one,  concpolinit  llienisolves  in  the  gateway  until  their  party  had 
<>nii-nil.  'J'lii'y  then  rushed  upon  the  garrison,  completely  surprised 
Ihi'iii,  utiil  c-nrri(-(l  the  place  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 
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not  intended  to  disarm  the  Mahrattaa,  still  less  to  create  ft  vexa- 
tious search,  which  might  in  the  slightest  degree  interfere  with 
private  property,  or  even  to  exact  from  inoffensive  individuola 
all  that  they  were  known  to  possess  belonging  to  Bajee  Rao, 
great  relaxations  in  these  respects  soon  took  place.  Alt«r  the 
first  year,  no  passport  was  required  from  anybody  of  armed  men, 
not  exceeding  twenty-five,  and  no  search  for  treasure  was  author- 
ized without  previously  obtaining  satisfactory  testimony  in  regard 
to  the  information  concerning  it.  A  strong  mUitary  force  oocn- 
pied  positions  at  Belgaom,  Kuladgee,  Kurar,  Satara,  Sfaolapoor, 
Poena,  Seroor,  Joonere,  Ahmednugur  and  Mallygaom ;  and 
numbers  of  the  enemy's  irregular  infantry  were  employed  in  the 
British  service.  The  ranks  of  the  auxiliary  horse  were  already 
filled  by  men  enlisted  beyond  the  borders  of  the  Mahratta  oountiy, 
but  more  than  half  the  horses  which  returned  from  Bajee  Rao'a 
army  died  in  the  course  of  six  months  froni  the  fatigue  they  had 
undergona 

The  Sheets  in  the  mountains  adjoining  Candeiah  continued  to 
disturb  the  country  tor  some  time  after  the  new  Government  was 
established.  The  plan  adopted  for  settling  them  was  to  appro- 
priate waste  lands  for  such  as  chose  to  cultivate  them  ;  and  to 
grant  to  every  chief  an  allowance  for  a  certain  number  of  men, 
for  which  they  became  bound  to  restrain  the  excesses  of  the  rest. 
To  force  them  to  accept  these  terms,  their  supplies  which  were 
drawn  from  the  plains  were  stopped,  parties  issuingout  to  plunder 
were  cut  off,  and  vigorous  attacks  were  made  on  the  points  in 
the  hills  occupied  by  the  refractory  chiefs.  These  measurea  at 
length  reduced  them  to  subniission,  but  it  must  be  the  work  of 
many  years  to  reform  their  habits.* 

There  were  few  attempts  at  insiurrection  ;  one  conspiraoy  waa 
detected,  which  had  for  it«  object  the  release  of  the  pretended 
Chitoor  Sing,  the  murder  of  all  the  Europeans  at  Poena  and 
Satara,  the  Rurprise  of  some  of  the  principal  forts,  and  the  poa- 
session  of  the  person  of  the  Raja  of  Satara.  The  persona  con- 
cerned wore  men  of  desperate  fortunes  among  the  uaemployed 
'■  [See  note  on  p.  521,  atUe.  The  condition  at  the  BhU  eountoy 
ia  very  dilferent  now.  Crime  is  rare  among  them.  The  few  oSenoes 
that  occur  are  chiefly  cases  of  illicit  distillation,  and  the  roads 
are  as  safe  as  in  settled  British  districts.  In  the  Danga,  which  ood- 
sists  of  fourteen  petty  estates  ruled  by  BhU  chieftains,  the  only  polioa 
force  now  maintained  conaista  of  seven  constables,] 
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Boldiery  ;  many  of  them  were  apprehended  and  tried  ;  and  the 
ringteadera.  some  of  whom  were  Bramins,  were  blown  from  guoa  ; 
an  example  which,  though  severe,  had  a  great  effect  in  restraining 
that  intriguing  race,  and  preventing  Bimil&r  attampts  in  the 
country. 

As  to  claims,  the  most  important  upon  the  British  Government 
were  those  which  regarded  the  settlement  with  its  ally  the  Nizam  ; 
but  no  arrangement  of  their  mutual  affairs  could  be  made, 
until  it  had  been  fully  ascertained  what  surplus  revenue  the 
British  Government  should  derive  from  the  conquest.  The 
advantages  inm^iediately  gained  by  the  Nizam  were  exemption 
from  debta  amounting  to  about  sixty  millions  of  rupees  ;  and 
which,  on  the  most  moderate  estimate,  he  could  not  have  settled 
with  the  Peishwa  without  making  a  cession  of  territory  equal 
to  t«n  lacks  of  rupees  a  year.  The  shares  of  revenue,  within  the 
boundary  of  the  Soobehdar  of  the  Deccan,  which  the  Peishwa  or 
his  subjects  had  enjoyed  up  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  and 
of  which  the  Nizam  now  retained  the  collections,  were  mOre  thaa 
equal  to  twelve  lacks  of  rupees  a  year,  and  the  cessions  which 
fell  to  bim  from  the  governnaents  of  HoU^ar  and  the  Raja  of 
Nagpoor  amounted  to  nearly  six  more ;  so  that  the  Nizam 
obtained  an  addition  of  at  least  twenty-eight  lacks  of  rupees  of 
annual  revenue. 

Though  the  British  Government  gained  much  by  additional 
strength  and  security,  it  was  doubtful  how  far  its  incoAe  was 
benefited  by  the  conquest.  The  provision  for  the  Raja  of  Satara 
was  completed  by  a  treaty  dated25th  September,  1818,  by  which 
he  agreed  to  hold  his  torritory  in  subordinate  co-operation  to 
the  Driti.sh  (iovernmcnti  neither  to  increase  nor  diminish  his 
military  force  without  its  sanction  ;  and  as  a  fundamental  con- 
dition, ho  was  positively  prohibited  from  holding  any  intercourse 
with  [lomons  not  his  own  subjects,  except  through  the  Resident 
at  liiH  (-i)urt.  The  Company  charged  itself  with  the  defence  of 
his  t<'rritory,  which,  for  a  time,  was  to  be  governed  under  an  agent 
of  thiit  liovcrriment,  until  the  Raja  and  his  people  were  made 
ucquuinlcd  with  business.' 

■  Thn  |ilun  f<il[[)wixl  in  Ihe  Raja's  country  was  simply  to  amend 
tliK  iiiitivc  Hyxtfiii.  and  to  place  the  routine  of  business  in  that  train, 
which  it  wus  (lOHsiljIe  might  \>o  preserved  alter  the  interference  of  the 
liritinli  < luviTiiniciit  was  willidrawn.     The  Raja  himself  was  taught 
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Next  to  the  provision  for  the  Baja  of  Satara  was  a  reward  to 
the  Raja  of  Kolapoor,  who,  on  the  first  declaration  of  hoatilitiee, 
eapoused  the  British  cause.  The  much  desired  diatriotB  of 
Chickooree  and  Menowlee,  with  the  history  of  which  the  reader 
is  already  acquainted,  were  therefore  restored  to  him  ;  a  recom- 
pense equal  to  his  highest  expectation. 

The  next  claims  were  those  of  the  Jagheerdars  ;  but  it  may  be 
first  proper  to  mention  that  every  species  of  hereditary  right 
not  Jagheer,  aU  other  rent-free  lauds,  all  established  pensions, 
charitable  and  religious  assignments  and  endowments  were 
restored  ;  and  that  every  promise  held  out  by  the  procla- 
mation of  Satara  was  fulfilled  without  reserve  or  modification, 
excepting  with  respect  to  the  Dukshina  which  will  be  subsequently 
explained.  In  regard  to  Jagheers,  there  were  various  points 
for  consideration.  In  the  first  instance,  unless  special^  exempted, 
every  Jagheer  was  taken  possession  of  like  the  territory  in  the 
immediate  occupation  of  the  Peishwa's  agents  ;  aad  all  Jagheers 
falling  within  the  Nizam's  boundary  weredeclaredto  beirrooover- 
ably  lost  to  their  late  owners.  Jagheers  also,  which  had  been  seques- 
trated by  the  former  government,  were  not  restored.  Certain 
Jagheerdars,  whom  we  shall  designate  of  the  first  class,  were  the 
old  Mankurees  or  native  chiefs  of  the  country,  whom  the  reader 
has  it  in  his  power  to  trace  from  the  earliest  history  of  Maharash- 
tra ;  such  as  the  Nimbalkurs  of  Phultun,  the  ZHifiajrs  of  Jhutt  s 
the  Ghorepurays  of  Mudhole,  &c.  &c.  Others,  in  the  second 
to  expect  power  according  to  his  ability  to  exercise  it,  and  in  a  short 
time  laboured  as  assiduously  as  any  Carcoon  under  his  govenunent. 
The  entire  powers  of  the  state  were  formally  delivered  over  to  him 
on  the  5th  April,  1822,  at  which  period  the  boon  thus  conferred  by 
the  British  nation  on  the  descendant  of  Sivajee  was  certainly  appre- 
ciated by  tlie'country  generally,  as  well  aa  by  his  relations  and  himself ; 
but  time  must  prove  whether  this  liberal  experimeat  on  the  part  of  tha 
authorities  of  the  East  India  Company  will  be  attended  with  any 
lasting  good  efiect,  to  the  governors  or  the  governed.  [The  experiment 
in  the  end  was  not  a  success.  The  chief  had  to  be  depoaed  in  1B30 
and  Bent  aa  a  state  prisoner  to  Benorea  [or  persistently  intriguing  and 
holding  communications  with  other  princes  in  oontxaveation  of  his 
eng^ements.  His  brother  Shahji,  who  was  place^  on  the  throne,  died 
without  male  heirs  in  1848,  and  thB  Satora  state  was  then  raaomed 
by  the  British  Government  and  formed  into  a  distriot  of  the  Bombsy 
Presidency.  During  the  Mutiny  a  widespread  consinraoy  was  dis- 
covered at  Sotara  to  restore  the  Maratha  power  with  assiatanoe  £ram 
northern  India.  The  movement  was  suppressed  with  only  trifling 
disturbuncea.     {l.O.  Bom.,  i.  538.)] 
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clftss,  were  the  old  aristocracy  of  Sivajee  and  his  descendfmte, 
such  as  the  Purdhana,  the  Frit«e  Needhee,  Aiigria,  and  the  Rajn 
of  Akulkote.  A  third  class  was  that  which  was  raised  by  the 
Peishwas  ;  some  of  whom  had  established  claims  by  their  earijr 
submission  or  former  services  to  the  British  GovemicieDt ;  but 
evea  of  those  dependants  of  the  Feishwa,  who  had  adhered  to 
him  to  the  last,  it  was,  as  remarked,  '  politic  and  humane  to 
allow  them  a  liberal  maintenance,  but  it  was  neither  required 
by  humanity  nor  poUcy  to  give  such  persons  the  commaDd  of 
troops,  paid  from  the  revenue  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  their  conquerors'.' 

The  various  claims  of  each  of  these  classes  being  considered, 
the  first,  or  old  hereditary  Jagheeidars,  had  the  whole  of  their 
lands  restored.  Of  the  second  class,  the  Punt  Suchew*  was  the 
only  one  of  the  Purdhans  to  whom  the  Peishwa  had  left  a  vestige 
of  power ;  he  was  one  of  the  first  who  joined  the  British  cause 
after  the  proclamation  of  Satara,  and  his  territory,  valued  at 
three  lacks  of  rupees  of  annual  revenue,  and  which  includes  the 
spot  where  Sivajee  first  established  himself,  was  immediately 
placed  in  his  own  hands.  The  Pritee  Needhee'  took  the  first 
opportunity  of  escaping  from  the  Peishwa's  camp,  and  the  lands 
held  in  his  name,  which  were  assigned  for  his  maintenance,  but 
never  committed  to  his  own  management,  were  given  up.  The 
Raja  of  Akulkote*  was  one  of  those  Jagheerdars  who,  from  the 
first,  would  have  resisted  Bajee  Rao's  authority,  had  he  not  been 
overawed  by  the  subsidiary  force  ;  he  joined  in  the  war  with 
reluctance,  quitted  the  Peishwa  early,  and  his  Jagheer  was  im- 
mediately relinquished.     Of  the  third  class  of  the  Jagheerdars, 

'  Kl  I  ih  ins  tone's  dispntohes. 

'  [Tlio  Bhor  State,  near  Poona.  represents  the  jSglr  of  the  Pant 
Rathiv  (Punt  Suchow),  The  State  entered  into  alliance  with  the 
British  (Jovomment  by  a  treaty  of  1820,  and  on  the  lapse  of  theSatara 
ijtalo  in  1849  was  placed  under  the  political  control  of  the  Collector 
of  Sittiira  until  18S7,  when  it  was  transferred  to  Poona.  The  present 
cliiof,  who  has  the  title  of  Pandit  of  Bhor  and  Pont  Sachiv,  has  enjoyed 
a  iMTSunal  salute  of  nine  guns  since  the  Delhi  Durbar  of  1903,  in  recog- 
nition cjf  Iiis  loyalty  and  etflcient  administration.] 

'  [Th(>  modern  Aundh  Stat«,  under  the  political  control  of  the  Ool- 
li'i-lor  ot  SitTira,  represonta  the  Pcalinldw's  estate.  The  chief  still 
holil-i  tho  title  of  Pant  PratinidhI  (Pritee  Neodhoe).] 

*  [Kei-  note  on  p.  447,  vol.  i.antt.  The  modern  State  of  Akalkot 
(Akulkri)!')  iH  under  the  political  control  of  the  Collector  ot  Sholapur.] 
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the  PutwurdhiuiB  were  the  moat  conapicuous,  Gunput  Rao 
Putwurdhvm  of  TasgBOin,''One  of  theaurviving  Bonsof  Pureflhram 
Bhow,  never  joined  the  Peiehwa,  and  took  an  early  opportunity, 
before  the  Satara  proclamation,  of  assuring  Mr.  Elphinstone  of 
his  determination  not  to  do  so  ;  his  lands  were  oonfirmed  to 
him.  The  other  members  of  this  powerful  family  left  Bajee  Rao 
about  the  end  of  February  :  a  like  favourable  consideration  was 
shown  to  them.  Appa  Dessaye  Nepankur  did  nob  join  the 
Peishwa  till  late  ;  he  never  acted  with  vigour  against  the  British 
troops,  and  on  one  occasion  behaved  remarkably  well  to  some 
prisoners.  He,  as  well  as  the  Putwurdhuns  and  Rastia,  main- 
tained a  communication  with  Mr.  Elphinstone  throughout  the 
war  ;  but  as  he  did  not  quit  the  Peishwa's  standard  until  a  late 
period,  he  lostapartof  his  Jagheerby  the  restoration  of  Chiokooree 
and  Menowlee  to  Kolapoor ;  and  he  likewise  lost  considerably 
by  revenues  within  the  territory  of  the  Nizam ;  but  for  these 
laat  he  was  at  a  subsequent  period  partly  compensated,  and  the 
rest  of  his  Jagheer  was  restored.*  Mahdoo  Rao  Rastia  had  less 
reason  than  any  other  Jagheerdar  for  those  ideas  of  honour  which 
induced  many  of  them  to  adhere  to  the  falling  fortunes  of  him 
whom  they  considered  the  chief  of  the  Hindoos.  He  quitted 
Bajee  Rao  after  the  aSair  of  Sewnee,  and  thus  lost  the  claim  of 
fidelity  to  the  Peishwa,  or  of  gratitude  to  the  British  Government, 
All  Jaghcers  granted  under  the  Mahratta  govenunenta  are  for 
personal  support  or  the  maintenance  of  troops  ;  and  each  chief 
has  a  certain  portion  of  his  Jagheer  allotted  for  the  former  purpose. 
To  such  persons  as  had  forfeited  all  claim,  like  Rastia,  and  even 
to  those  who  rather  feared  persecution  than  expected  favour,  their 
personal  estates  were,  in  every  instance,  restored.  The  Fritee 
Needhee,  the  Punt  Suchew,  the  Baja  of  Akulkote,  the  Duflaje, 
and  the  Nimbalkurs,  were,  at  their  own  request,  placed  under 
the  Raja's  government,  and  their  lands  guaranteed  to  tfaemi.     To 

I  [Tasgaon  subsequently  lapsed  to  the  British  Qovemmait,  and  is 
now  the  headquarters  of  the  taluka  of  the  same  name  in  SAtfira  Dis- 
trict. The  other  branches  of  the  Patvardhau  fandly  are  repioenntod 
by  the  Chiefs  of  the  Sangli  and  Miraj  States  in  the  Southern  HaffttU 
country.     (See  note  on  p.  197,  vol,  ii,  an(e.)] 

'  [The  Nipani  estate  lapsed  to  the  British  Qovemment  in  1839  oa 
the  demise  of  the  last  jdglrddr,  and  is  now  represented  by  the  markot 
town  of  Nipani  and  neighbouring  villages  in  the  Chikodi  (Chiokootee) 
iSbika  of  the  Belgaum  District.] 
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all  the  great  Jagheerdara  the  same  powers  were  permilted, 
within  their  own  territory,  as  had  always  existed  ;  and  even 
towards  those  chiefs  who  had  lost  their  lands ,  great  delicacy,  and 
aa  little  interference  as  possible,  were  enjoined.  The  equitable 
and  enlightened  law,  which  leveb  all  distinctions,  would  have 
been  intolerable  to  men's  minds  in  the  existing  state  of  the  Mah- 
ratta  country,  and  would  have  been  as  little  relished  by  the  lower 
as  by  the  higher  classes  of  society. 

The  Piinchayet  was  the  ordinary  tribunal  for  the  decision  of 
civil  Biiits,  and  it  is  that  which  gives,  and,  if  judiciously  adminis- 
tered, probably  always  will  give,  more  satisfaction,  and  be,  in 
their  own  opinion,  of  greater  benefit  to  the  natives  of  Maharashtra 
than  any  other  mode  of  trial.  The  English  ofBcers  of  Government, 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  the  (Msurts  of  Udalut,*  could  not 
reconcile  themselves  to  the  corruption,  delay,  and  apparent  in- 
justice of  some  of  their  decisions  ;   but  in  conunenting  on  the  evils 

1  (Adalut  (Udalat).  from  adl,  'doing  justice,'  !b  an  Arabic  word 
signifying  '  a.  Court  of  Justice.'  Under  the  Mughal  OovemmenC  there 
had  been  three  such  courta,  viz.  Nizamat  Ad&lat,  or  chief  criminal 
court;  Diwani  Adalat,  or  civil  court,  and  Faujdart  Adalat,  or  pohoe 
court.  In  1793  regular  caiirta  were  established  in  the  East  India 
Company's  territories,  under  the  title  of  Sadr  Adalat,  which  became 
the  chief  court  of  appeal  in  each  FreHidency.  ThU  Court  had  a  criminal 
side,  which  in  Bombay  and  Madras  was  termed  Sadr  Faujdarl  Adalat, 
and  a  civil  side  which  was  similarly  styled  Sadr  DlwanI  Adalat.  These 
Courts  were  originally  located  at  Surat,  but  were  transferred  to  Bombay 
in  )S27.  and  all  cases  decided  by  inferior  tribunals  outside  the  limita 
of  Bombay  Town  and  Island  were  referred  to  them.  The  Sadr  DTwanI 
Adalat  hod  no  original  jurisdiction,  but  its  decisions  were  final  except 
in  Bui)8  regarding  property  worth  more  than  Rs.  10,000,  when  an 
apiwul  lay  lo  His  Majesty  in  Council.  The  Sadr  Faujdarl  Adalat  was 
vested  with  the  8uperinl«ndence  of  criminal  aad  police  matters  in  all 
parts  of  the  Presidency,  excepting  the  Town  of  Bombay,  and  with 
power  to  revise  all  trials  held  by  tower  courte  outside  Bombay  Island. 
In  IS23  a  Supreme  Court  was  established  in  Bombay,  and  was  vested 
with  civil,  criminal,  equity,  admiralty  and  ecclefliaatical  jurisdiatioa 
over  the  Island  of  Bombay  and  the  factories  subordinate  to  it ;  hut 
it  had  no  jurisdiction  over  the  orduiory  administration  of  justice  in 
the  reet  of  the  Presidency,  which  continued  to  be  performed  by  the 
Sadr  Adalat  on  its  civil  and  criminal  sides.  Hence  arose  constant 
and  Bomotimee  acute  friction,  which  continued  until  August  6,  18dl, 
when  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  abolishing  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  Sadr  Adalat  and  establishiog  in  their  place  the  High 
Court,  vested  with  the  entire  jurisdiction  hitherto  wielded  by  the 
two  former.  Letters  Patent  were  issued  on  June  26,  1862,  and  in 
August  oi  that  year  the  High  Court  ^t  Bombay  was  formally  opened. 
(IS.V.d..  ii.  223-U  ;  Yule's  Hobiot^J obaoa,  ed.  Crooke,  1903.)] 
n — ml 
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of  the  Mahrfttta  system,  it  is  to  be  feared  thay  forgot  the  many 
defects  of  their  own.  Although  Funchayeta  are  oontiaued  under 
the  provisional  government  which  is  still  maintained  in  the 
coiiquored  territory,  it  is  to  be  apprehended  they  can  neithn 
exist,  nor  have  a  fair  trial,  where,  whilst  some  are  prejudiced, 
others,  overwhelmed  by  buaineas  of  various  kinds,  are  discouraged 
by  the  difficulties  they  find  in  the  system  ;  and  a  few  (thou^  I 
do  believe  such  selfishness,  in  the  present  atAte  of  feeling,  to  be 
rare),  considering  it  at  variance  with  the  int«reate  of  the  civil 
service,  only  strive  to  discover  objections,  which  in  some  shape 
may  be  found  in  every  form  of  administration,  but  which  time 
and  vigilance  would,  in  this  instance,  in  a  great  measure  remove. 
On  the  temper,  zeal,  and  perseverance  of  the  government  oflScen, 
much  mu»t  depend  :  Funchayeta,  where  neglected  or  merely 
tolerated,  cannot  prosper  ;  they  require  a  pure  and  steady  super- 
intendence, with  all  the  weight  and  authority  to  correct  and  amend 
the  faults  of  the  people  which  are  confounded  with  the  defects 
of  the  system.  A  very  active  able  agency  would  at  first  be  uecee- 
sary,  after  a  plan  of  reform  had  been  digested  ;  but  once  instituted, 
carefully  watched  and  encouraged  at  the  outset,  ami  oamed  on 
for  a  time,  much  less  interference  would  become  requisite  on  the 
part  of  government,  and  not  only  would  the  natives  be  called  upoa 
to  administer  justice  in  the  form  most  popular  among  them,  but, 
leaving  advantages  to  policy  out  of  the  question,  the  Punohayet 
might  be  made  a  powerful  instrument  for  improving  the  minds 
and  amending  the  morals  of  the  natives  of  India,  At  present, 
even  in  the  Mahratta  country,  those  who  have  a  suit  will  frequenlJy 
solicit  the  decision  of  an  English  judge  ;  but  the  same  peaota, 
if  intelligent  men,  when  exempt  from  the  impulse  which  in- 
fluences  their  opinions  under  such  oircumstancea,  will  invariably 
declare  that  the  Funchayet,  in  civil  cases,  is  far  better  suited  to 
the  country  at  large  than  any  mode  of  decision  by  individualB.* 
'  [The  Panchdyat,  or  village  council  of  five  (or  more)  peraons,  bM' 
completely  disappeared  bs  a  tribunal  of  civil  juatioe ;  and  the  tan 
is  now  applicable  only  to  the  caste- councils  which  deal  with  miittw 
of  dbpiito  arising  within  the  casto  or  with  those  oaata>.offeneM  of 
which  the  law  of  British  India  takes  no  cognisanoe.  Th«  kuQmo^ 
views  of  the  value  of  the  Patu^Hyai  system  are  doubtlw  to  be  attri- 
butod  in  some  degree  to  the  opinion  of  Mountetuart  Etphinatcne,  Wlw 
conaiderod  it  '  an  excellent  institution  for  diapeanng  jnatuM  aikd  in 
keeping  up  theprinciplesof  justice,  which  are  less  likely  to  be  obaerrad 
among  a  people  to  whom  the  administration  of  it  is  not  at  all  entmsML' 
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The  criminal  law  in  the  conquered  territory  was  administered, 
as  it  usually  had  been,  by  the  decision'  of  individual  judges, 
assisted  by  Hindoo  authority  in  regulating  the  measure  of  punish- 
ment ;  but  the  evidence  and  sentences  in  all  important  cases 
were  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Conunissioner  before  being 
carried  into  execution.  Punchayets,  in  criminal  oases,  had  been 
known  in  the  Satara  country,  constituted  of  the  servants  of 
government.  The  same  mode  was  revived  in  that  territory, 
but  Punchayets  in  criminal  cases  might  be  chosen  from  the  body 
of  the  people,  although  the  advantages  of  a  trial  by  jury '  would 
not  be  at  first  appreciated,  and  would  require  to  be  introduced  by 
persona  thoroughly  acquaint«d  with  the  natives. 

The  revenue  system,*  of  settling  with  the  people  through  the 


Elphinalone,  however,  was  not  blind  to  its  obvious  shoTtcomlngs. 
{Life  of  MountBiuart  Elpkinatone  by  Colebrooka  (1884),  ii.  63-4,  89, 
124.)  In  Madras  a  determined  attempt  v/aa  made  to  revive  the 
pantliayat  8y8t«m,  but  produced  little  result  owing  to  the  unwillingness 
of  the  people  to  serve.     [O.H.I.,  p.  613.)] 

>  [The  system  of  trial  by  jury  was  eventually  introduced  by  the 
Code  of  Criminal  Procedure,  the  first  editiou  of  which  was  promul- 
gated in  1861,  in  which  year  the  old  Supreme  Courts  and  Adalatt  o( 
the  Comjiany  wore  replaced  by  Chartered  High  Courts.  The  Indian 
Penal  Code  hod  been  enacted  in  1860,  In  the  country  districts  it  is 
not  ntways  possible,  even  now,  to  empanel  an  eHicieut  jury ;  and 
trials  lieforo  SoBsione  Courts  are  therefore  conducted  with  the  aid  of 
assessors — who  merely  assist  but  do  not  bind  the  judge  by  their 
opinions — or  of  jurors.  Where  juries  are  used,  the  Code  directe 
the  Sessions  Jud^e,  if  he  considers  that  a  jury  has  returned  a  mani- 
fcfllly  urong  verdict,  lo  submit  the  case  to  the  High  Court,  which 
is  empowered  to  set  aside  or  modify  the  finding.  An  Indian  jury  con- 
sists of  nine  persons  in  High  Court  trials,  and  in  other  trials  of  suoh 
uneven  number  up  to  nine  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment. (/.(/.,  iv.  148-9.)  A  case  has  occurred  in  recent  years  in 
whirli  the  system  of  trial  by  jury  has  had  to  be  temporarily  suspended 
in  a  District,  in  consequence  of  on  obstinate  series  of  flagrantly  wrcmg 
verdicts.] 

'  [The  Bombay  land  revenue  system  is,  with  few  exceptions, 
Jtyolui'iri,  i.e.  a  system  of  settlements  with  the  ryolt  or  cultivators 
'    niall- holdings,  nboso  revenue  payments  are  fixed  after   careful 

—   ^^^  classification  of  the  land  in  their  possession.     The 

II,  once  made,  is  in  force  for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  during 
^  Tf/iit  is  at  liberty  to  ahenate  his  occupsjicy  right ;  but  ha 
■  (tispoHHCSseit  by  Government  so  long  as  he  pays  the  several 
itH  of  land  revenue.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  period  of 
.1,  Ihi'  revenue  payment  is  liable  to  revision  ;  but  the  tenant 
linucil  rieht  of  occupancy  provided  that  ho  agrees  to  accept 
■■riiiH.     The  original  settlement  was  based  on  the  inveetiga- 
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agenta  of  government,  instead  of  renting  the  diBtriots,  waa  tine 
means  of  abolishing  inany  grievancee ;  but  in  the  Peishwa's 
country,  especially  in  the  villages,  where  a  portion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants were  composed  ot  the  soldiery,  there  waa  not  60  much 
oppreaaion  as  might  have  been  expected. 

The  mode  of  settlement  for  the  Jagheerdars  haa  led  to  a  brief 
notice  of  the  revenue  and  judicial  systent,  and  in  legiuti  to  the 
latter,  has  called  forth  reflections  which  have  been  seldom  in- 
truded on  the  reader  in  the  plain  narrative  now  about  to  be 
concluded. 

Mr.  Elphinstone  took  charge  of  the  Government  of  Bombay  on 
the  1st  November,  ISIS,  and  Mi.  Chaplin  succeeded  him  aa 
Commissioner  for  the  conquered  territory ;  but  liberal  penaionB 
in  land  or  money  were  previously  grapt«d  to  tiioee  adhraents  of 
the  British  Government  whose  services,  during  the  ievolati(», 
had  merited  such  rewards.  The  ministers  of  the  late  govern- 
ment, wholly  unprovided  for,  and  those  of  the  tames  of  Nana 
Fumuwcea,  who  were  pining  in  wimt,  had  also  pecuniary  assign- 
ments for  their  maintenance  during  life.  Chiefs,  not  Jagheordara, 
who  were  reduced  to  absolute  indigence,  had  also  a  provisim 
according  to  circumstancee. 

The  Dukshina,  as  the  reader  may  remember,  waa  a  charitable 
institution,  originally  established  by  Dhabary  Senaputtee,  sad 
perpetuated  by  the  first  Bajee  Bao  and  his  suooeesors.  The 
great  Mahdoo  Rao  canSned  the  donations  principally  to  poor 
Bramins,  whose  proficiency  in  science  and  mythology  eutitied  them 
to  distinction  ;  and  the  rewards  were  oonfened  in  T^oportion  to 
their  acquirements,  moral  conduct,  and  sanctity.  During  the 
reign  of  the  second  Bajee  Bao,  though  a  portion  was  always 
reserved  aa  the  reward  of  learning,  it  degenerated  into  an  indis- 
criminate   distribution,   dictated  by   the  superstitioua  idea  of 

tioDB  of  a  Survey  Depiul^Rient,  Bpecially  □rganiaed  for  this  wori^ 
which  measured  and  mapped  every  holding,  olaBaifled  eaob  flald  aooord- 
ing  to  depth  and  quaUty  of  soil,  situation  and  natural  defeats,  and 
fin&lly  fixed  maximum  rates  for  blocks  of  village*  groopad  with  lagHd 
to  propinquity  of  markot^,  mea^cB  of  commii nioation  and  eoononkla 
conditions.  The  early  asaessmenta  in  Bombay  were  fixed  too  fa]|h  and 
led  to  considerable  dietresa  ;  but  the  rates  were  at  onae  mliiulMl. 
and  after  tnelve  years'  inquiry  the  principles  which  are  atill  tlH  baiiB 
of  the  Bombay  land-revenue  system  were  formnlated  in  1U7.  (Ac 
further  details  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantagea  of  ttte  ajalisii. 
see  I.O.  Bom..  L  96-8.)l 
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feeding  and  bestowing  on  Bramins,  ae  an  atonement  for  Bin.* 
Many  poor  Bramins.  however,  had  become  greatly  dependent  on 
this  charity,  and  therefore  to  have  stopped  it  at  once  would  have 
been  inconsistent  with  the  humane  munificence  which  pervaded 
every  act  of  the  British  Government  in  the  conquered  territory  ; 
but  to  have  continued  that  promiscuous  ahns  to  all  Bramins,  who 
chose  to  collect  at  Poona  for  the  purpose,  would  have  been  a 
wasteful,  find  in  many  respects  a  useless  and  pernicious  expen- 
diture. It  was  at  first,  therefore,  bestowed  under  certain  liniita- 
tiona  ;  the  portion  assigned  to  men  of  learning  was  duly  distri- 
buted ;  and,  that  the  benefit  to  the  country  might  be  rendered 
niore  essentially  important,  as  the  donations  at  the  Dukshina 
were  circumscribed,  a  Hindoo  college*  was  instituted  at  Foona, 
where  the  minds  of  the  youth  might  acquire  such  instruction 
in  their  own  way,  as  they  are  disposed  to  receive  in  mathematics, 
astronomy,  medicine,  &c.  ;  and  pains  were  taken  to  erase  from 
their  elementary  books  of  ethics  such  principles  of  morality  aa 
have  a  dangerous  or  a  doubtful  tendency.  Though  the  insti- 
tution of  the  college,  which  was  committed  to  Mr.  Chaplin,  was 
at  first  regarded  with  some  signs  of  distrust,  before  tlw)  end  of 
1822  there  were  one  hundred  and  forty  three  Bramins,  students 
or  candidates  for  admission,  even  before  fit  teachers  for  all  the 
branches  had  been,  found. 

The  saving  to  the  British  Government  from  the  revenues  of  the 
Peishwa's  territory,  after  all  these  arrangements  were  completed, 

'  [See  note  on  page  475,  ante.  Moor  records  that  oa  many  aa  40,000 
Brahmanfl  used  to  assemble  at  the  PSrvati  temple  for  the  Dakthina, 
and  that  the  cash  dole  to  each  Brahman  varied  from  three  to  ten 
rupeoa.l 

■  [Tliis  Sanskrit  College,  established  with  a  portion  of  the  Dat$hina, 
aubwquently  dsvelopod  into  the  existing  Deccan  College  which  teaches 
up  to  the  B.A.  and  Brat  LL.B,  degrees.  In  1S37  some  branches  of 
Hindu  learning  were  relinquished  in  favour  of  the  study  of  English 
and  the  vernacular  languages;  in  1861  the  institution  was  amalga- 
mated with  an  existinfi;  English  school ;  and  finally  in  1S57  appeared 
in  its  present  form  hy  the  separation  of  the  college  and  school  divisions. 
Daknhina  fellowshiiw  were  founded  from  a  portion  of  the  Dakehina 
Fund,  anil  in  1863  Sir  Jamsetji  Jijibhai  offered  £10,000  to  provide 
■uitahle  huildinHs  for  the  College,  which  were  completed  and  occupied 
in  1868.  Tlio  inslitution*  was  then  named  the  Deccan  College.  It 
is  endowed  with'Rcholarahips  hy  Government ;  and  other  scholarships 
havn  been  founiltMl  in  memory  of  Major  Candy,  a  former  Principal 
(1851),  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Havelock  of  the  CivU  Service  (1877),  and  of  past 
Indian  students  and  fellows.     {B.Q.,  xviii,  pt.  iii)] 
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became  very  inconsiderable ;  but  by  lapses  of  liven  of  the  pea- 
eioners,  effectual  protection  to  the  country,  fortunate  Beaaons, 
Eind  progressive  improvement  of  agriculture,  the  revenue  in  three 
years  increased  upwards  of  sevonteon  lacks  of  rupees. 

Thus  was  completed,  under  the  direction  of  the  Honourable 
Mountetuart  Elphinstone,  this  important  change  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Mahratta  country.  The  liberality  of  the  aettlemeat 
authorized  by  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  far  exceeded  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  people,  and  more  was  in  conisoquence  done  for  the 
tranquilUty  of  the  Dcocan  in  eighteen  months  than  had  ever 
followed  a  revolution  in  that  disturbed  country,  after  a  period 
of  many  years.  The  name  of  Elphinstone  was  deservedly 
associated  with  the  acts  of  the  British  Government,  and  the 
memory  of  benefits  conferred  by  him  on  the  inhabitants  of  Maha- 
rashtra will  probably  survive  future  revolutions ;  imd  will  do 
much,  in  the  meantime,  to  preserve  the  existence  of  British  India.' 

'  Authorities  sa  in  the  preceding.  [The  author's  eulogy  of  Mount- 
stuart  Elphinstone  is  confinned  by  Bishop  Heber  in  hia  Journey  ia 
India  from  Calcutta  to  Bombay,  he,  1S24-6  (2nd  ed.,  3  vols.,  Svo, 
London;  1S2S].  Besides  improving  the  land  communicationB  betweaa 
Bombay  and  the  Deccon,  Elphinstone  made  in  ISS3  the  first  ofibual 

S'Oposal  for  the  ostabliahment  of  steam-conuoonication  between 
ombay  and  England,  via  the  Bed  Sea,  and  renewed  the  suggestion  in 
1626.  His  services  to  the  cause  of  Indian  education  were  reoognised 
after  his  retirement  in  1827,  when  the  Princes  and  chiefs  of  the  Decun 
and  Konkan  and  the  general  public  subscribed  a  large  sum  to  found 
the  well-known  Elphinstone  College  in  Bombay.  He  lived  for  more 
than  thirty  years  after  his  retirement,  and  twice  declined  the  appoint- 
ment of  Governor- General  of  India,  and  also  that  of  permanent  Dndor- 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Control.  A  fine  statue  of  him  by  Chantrer, 
erected  in  1833,  stands  in  the  Town  Hall,  Bombay,  and  fais  hurt 
adorns  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  in  the  same  city.  The  Tw^^^^^T^ 
view  of  his  character  and  administration  is  set  forth  in  the  opening 

garagraph  of  an  address  presented  to  him  on  hia  final  departure  from 
ombay,  by  Indiana  of  all  classes  in  the  Bombay  Premdraioy,     It  will 
be  found  at  p.  199,  vol.  u,  of  Colebrooke's  Lift  of  M.  fflpMfMtona  (1844)0 
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Aliaj 


(Abaj[)      Shabajce    {SabSji), 


.  114 

Abajeo    Kunedoo    (AbBjl 

IIS,  129.  140,  149,  lee,  184,  ZO'4 
AMhi  Cliiti.«M  laiitniB).  ii.  286,  297 
AMmi  Kolly  (KhIA),  ii.  276 
AblMk  NMoukur  {Seluksr},   ii.    ZOSn, 

2a»,  273,  320,  322 
Alilmjce    Mahdeo    (Abaji    Maliadev), 

Alilmjoo  Naik  (Abuji  \'Syak),  i.  352 
Alilitij.*  I'lHimndliiireo  (AbfijI  Puran- 

dUun.-),  i.  3IC,  326,  32S,  339.  3S3 
AlHlallw)  <A)h1hII),  soe  Alimad  Shah 

AI'dcKillali  }tee.  i-  46S 

Al>.li.nllali      Klian,      Syud      (Abdulla 

Kliaii.  Sflvvid),  i.  323,  350,  366 
AlH).H>llali     Kootub    Shah     (Abdulla 

Kutb  NliiUi),  i-  90,  121,  122,  212 
Ab'loul  Kiinvin  nahlole  Khan  (Abdul 

Kiirim  llahir>l  Khun),  i.    16S.   199, 

2IHI,  2U2.  20D,  SIS,  218,  219 
Abdmil  Mohuiuinud  (Abdul  Mi^liam- 

iiiuil).  i.  I4U,  lis,  16l>,  174,  199,  20U 
Abdi'il  MiizrvU  (Abdul  Majldl  KliAn, 


lni,l   Nul 


idut   XabI)   Kli&n, 


,.l,»,l 

Kb,-.i.: 

irurz     Kbnn 
by,  «ir  Holwr 

(Abdul    Aiii 
ii.  197,  203, 

'nin,  5 

blmi)  Sim;,  i. 

37&-8I,  390, 

Adataj.  battle  at,  i.  365-6 

Ada/at  (Court  of  Justice),  ii.  529  and  n 

Adatiia,  Colonel,  ii.  459,  493,  499-501, 

GII-12 
Adaa,  i.  364 ;  battle  of,  ii.  38  and  n, 

39-41 
Adil   Sbahl  dynasty,   the,  1.   53,   ST, 

59n,  202;   end  of,  261 
Adina  Beg  KhOn,  i.  439.  511-13 
Adonee  (Adonl).  i.  63.  210,  247,  436, 

503,  644  ;  ii.  IS.  129,  176,  178 
Afrosiab  Khin,  ii.    150-1,    159,   181, 

162 
Aftabgir,  i.  Introd.  liv  ;  ii.  487  and  n 
Afzool  Khan  (Afzol  KhSn).  i.  131-37, 

137n,  138,  140.  226  ;  date  of  death, 

13Sb  ;   mauBoloum  of,  137n  ;  Bword 

of.  313 
Agra,  i.  128,  laSn,  31B,  361,  382.  432, 

fill;    ii.    1B3,    184,   217,    224,  29S  { 

capture  of.  351  and  n  ;  376 
Ahalya  Bii.  i.  555  and  n 
Ahlre.  the.  i.  415  and  n 
Ablvant  or  Ahoont  fort  (near  Chan- 
dor),  i.  226 
Ahmad  Sb&h  Durrani,  i.  438-9,  468, 

469.  610-12,  516  aad  n,  616,  520-1, 

626-9.  671 
Ahmed    Khan    Bungush    {Bangaah), 

i.  612,  516,  526 
Ahmed   (Ahmad)  Shih,   Emperor  of 

Delhi,  i.   439.  449  i    cedes  HultAn 

and    Lahore,    459 ;     deposed    and 

blinded.  474 
Ahmedabad    (AhmwUbAd),    i.     335, 

374,  466  and  n,  486  ;   finally  taken 

by  MarAthAa.    466,  469  and  n;    u. 

45  i    taken   by  British.    Ill,    112) 

320.  322.  437 
Alime<lnuKiir    ( Ahmad naaar),    i.    57, 

59,  80.  64,  73,  78-7,  93,   12B.  182, 

157,  267.  333,  466.  505.  607,  538] 

ii.  76,  270.  273.  303,  336  ;    capturo 

or.  338-9  and  n  ;   361.363 
Ahsunabad       (Haaanftbad  —  Kulbor- 

trt),  ■■  66 
AjMat  Sardethmukh,  i.  447 
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Ajeet  (Ajit)  Sinip,  i.  3B1 

Ajimere  (AjiuEr),  L  19,  361,  43Z,  470, 

fil4{  ii.  367 
Akanna  Pant,  i.  212 
Akbar,  i.  70,  125 
AkbOr  (native  noK'spapera),  ii.  7  and 


Akol. 


1,  37  ai 


i.  384 


e  (Akalkot).  i.  In  trod,  raii, 

313,    316.    447  and  n,  fiSl ;  ii.  S2T 

and  n.  G2B 
Alhamd■ulitl^A,  i.  3D4  and  n 
All  Adil  Sliah  I.  i.  33,  ST 
—    —    —     11.  i.    122.    123    and    n, 

125,  129.   U2-3,    14G-fl,   148,   156, 

165,  199 
All  Buhadu;  (BahSdur),  ii.  1S3  and  n, 

187,  188,  190.  216,  21T,  21S 
All  Gohar,  Prince,  i.  SIO,  516 
Aligurh  (Alizarh),  ii.  163  and  n,  181 ; 

capture  of.  347-8 
All  Jfth,  ii.  249 

AH  Kurawul  (KarSval).  i.  *38 
Ali  Murdan  (Mardan)  Kh&n,  i.  290 
Aliveniy  (Aliahvardi)  Khan  (1),  i.  90 
{2),  i.  414  and  n;  reoogniiBd 

as   Nawfib,   415  i   conquera   Katak, 

425  ;    campaign  in   Behar,    426-0  ; 

murderg  Bhaaliar  Pant,  43S  ;   cedes 

Katak,  457;  472 
Allahabad,  i.  402,  432,  672 
AUa-ud-deen    (Ala-ud-dln)   Khiljf,   i. 

40-1,  40 
Alowtay  (Aliite),  i.  29n,  30  and  n,  31» 
Alphonzo  de  Albuqerque,  i.  SO.  61 
Alp  Khfln.  i.  26 
Alum  Ally  Khan  (Alara  AH  Khao),  i. 

347-0 
Alumgeer  (Alamgir)    II,   i.  474,  612, 

516 
Amit,      auditor-general,      see      Pant 

Ambajce  (Ambajl)  Tnglia,  ii.  ISI,  189, 

296,  313  and  n,  349,  363,  385,  387  ; 

death  of,  402  and  n 
Amba     RSo     Bappoo      (Baplj)     Rao 

Hunwuntay  (Hanmante),  i.  330 
Amil,   Anmil  (a  government  agent), 

i.  65 


Eind  n,  3 


Amir  KhSji, 

334,  369,  370.  381,  3B2,  383,  38S, 
400,  401  and  n,  406,  4DT.  408,  452, 
455,  458,  463  and  n,  464-5,  504, 
60T,  608 

Amir  Sabuktigin,  I.  40n 
'     -      ■  "  ■    -■        -■        "10,  318, 


Amrat  KAo,  poet,  i.  Introd.  hex 
Amrut  (Ararat)  B&o  (adc^ted  aoQ  of 

Raghunith  RSo),  i.  GfiS  ;    ii.  B,  4S, 

BB,  108.  262,  267,  268,  272,  274,  iTS, 

27S,  282.  283,  284,  328  and  n.  319, 

334  and  n 
Anand  Rfto  Dhooliq)  (DhtiUq)),  ii.  154, 

232,  238 
Anand  Rfto  JivfijI,  or  Jewajee,  iL  11 

andn 
Anand  B&o  Pawfir,  1.  S16-T,  4ES  and 

n,  446 ;  iL  307 
Anandl  BAi,  L  Introd,  liii,  S37,  S47, 

556 ;  ii.  6,  2T,  IBB ;  death  of,  £fit 
Anderson,  Ur.  David,  IL    141,    141, 

14B,  155 
— ,  Lieut.  James,  a.  ITn 
Andlua  oountry.  the.  i. 


olitainB    hill-foTta,    327-8    and    i 

343-6,  386-6,  411;  iL  238,  627 
~,  B&bu  Rio,  iL  272 
— ,  Je;  (Jai)  Sing,  iL  233 
— ,  Hannajee  (IflLiiAjI)  { 1),  L  386,  SBt, 

395,  411,  478 

— , (2),  iL  283,272 

— ,  Rughooiee  (RaghujI),  JL  4,  81,  31, 

233 


— ,  Tookaioe  (Tukajl),  i.  280 

— ,Toolajee  {TuUji).  i.   411,    4T7-I, 

482,  484-6,  400  ;  u.  232 
— ,  Yeaaaiee  (y«4jl),  L  3SS 
Aniidiv  island.  L  £43  and  n.  401 
Ankei-Tank&i    fort    (20°   11'  N.  and 

74°  27  &.),  L2S8aiid«i  u.  SB7 
Ankola,  i.  201,  SOS 
Annajee  Dutto  (Annljl  Datto).  L  13S, 

16B,  184,  201,  207,  214.  231.  2tS, 

237 
Annajee  Punt  (Annlit  Pant],  i.  IM 
Annu  Bye  (BU),  L  »S 
Aiiopehuhur(Aiil^eh»hr},L  020  Hid* 
Anuod  Rao,  Jte.,  «•  Xnimd  lUo 
Anundee  Bve,  aae  *"■""  BU 
Anwar-ud-drca  (Anv>rmd.dbi)  KUa. 

L  436,  440 
A^    Bulwunt    (Balnnt).    i.     SOti 


A|H>a  Deasaye  Nqiankm  (Aspi  Dotf 
Nipankar),  alio*  Sldojl  KIo  Nim- 
baUcar,  iL  304,  333,  SB8.  410  and  M, 
417-18,  422,  420,  487,  401,  611,  Ut 

Appi  Khunde  Rao  (Khnda  Bio), 
iL  160,  181,  184.  187 
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AppG  Sihib.  BOQ  of  PoraBur&m  Bliftu, 
ii.  100,  200,  20fl,  290,  300,  304.  333, 
til.  422 

Appa  SShib  BhonBlny,  son  of  Venkfiji 
Munya  Bipu,  see  under  Bhoslo 

Arcot',  i.  423,  132,  431-6.  482;  U.  13, 

3,0.  122 
ArKsom  (AraAon),  battle  ot,  ii.  3S8-0 
Armstrong,  Major,  it.  3ie  and  n 
Amaul  (Arnala)  fort,  ii.  131  and  n 
Amee  (Aint),  i.  1S6,  217 
Ashlah  (A8hU),  ii.  4Bln  ;    battle  ot, 

482-3 
Asif  (AsaC)  Jih   (N'ix&mu-l-mulk),  i. 

347,  486 
Asif  (Asaf )  Khan.  i.  8S 

Aeoph-ud-dowla'h  (Aaal-ud-daula),  ii. 

148 
AsHye.  batde 


Asaeergurh 


rli)  for 


i.  347,  6< 


(Aairuarli 
297.  314, 
4ai,  S07,  ai2,  RI6,  S23 
Aesud  (Asad)  Khin,  i.  287,  290.  297 
Astud  Alee  Khaa  (Asad  All  Khan}, 


Aujee  Deva,  see  Anjidiv 
Aumit.  Bee  Amd 
Aundb.  i.  327 ;  ii.  fi27n 
Aundha  fort  (in  Kb&ndeab).  i.  194-5, 
208,  667 


and  n,  1 


Icrala.  J 


206 


Aurunsjkb&d,  i.  120.  126,  ISO,  162, 
154.  167,  ISO.  170,  222,  262,  462, 
607,  .636.  642;  ii.  338 

AiininKzebe  {Aiirangzeb),  i.  88  ;  ap- 
poinled    viceroy    of    Decean.    98  ; 

mente  trouble  at  (iolcoiida,  ibi.l. ; 
plundera  HyderAbid,  121  :  his 
quest  in  Deccan,  122: 


>  BijApur.  123 


arc 
Kb 

An, 

ijl.   128^9 

*roy  of  Dei 

»■ 

MU- 

to  Hiviji, 

to  Court, 

lllH 

ollirfn.  l»7;  re 

iX  637 

to  reinforce  his  troopB,  19S  ;  {wlicy 
towards  BijApur  and  Goliwnda, 
211  f . ;  policy  ttjwaidH  Sambh&il, 
226  ;  deaigna  on  the  Deccan.  240  S.  { 
attacks  Sainbhajl.  2G0  f.  ;  imposes 
the  }i?ya,  262  and  n ;  moves  to 
Ahmadnagar,  253 ;  magnificeDCO 
of  his  camp,  263-fi ;  marches 
towards  ShoUpur,  267  ;  faulty 
military  arrangementx,  268  ;  cap- 
tures Bijapur,  2S0 ;  takes  Qol- 
conda,  26^3  ;  miacalculatee  power 
of  MarithAs.  270-1 ;  plague  i 
--^-M  Englif 


lac 


«,  274  ; 


mbhk^I, 
in  Carnatic, 


277  ;  attaeks  MarSthas  ir 
283,  286  ;  cantons  army  at  uran- 
mSpurl,  288  ;  attitude  towards 
Portuguese  and  English.  288-8  ; 
forms  new  plans  against  Mar&th&s, 
297  ;  takes  Vasantgarh,  298  ; 
besieges  SAtAra,  298-9  ;  reduces 
MarAthA  forts,  302-3  ;  moves  to 
Bijapur,  306  i  negotiates  with 
MarfithAs,  ibid.  :  attacks  Wikin- 
kerah,  307 ;  loses  forta,  308-9 ; 
causes  ShAhii  to  write  to  MarAthAs. 
.    nearly    captured. 


eatb  of,  310  and  n 


310-11 


i.  19 


103 


AvjeeKowray  (Avjl  KavrC), 
Aylah  Bye,  see  Ahalva  B«I 
AzImAbAd,  i.  428  and  n 
A^m  KhAn,  i.  S2~4 
Aiim    Oolah    (A^muUah)    KhAn, 
306-7,  423 


246,  254,  260,  361,  262,  : 
273,  328,  411  ;   death  of,  422 

Babaiee  Appajee  (BAbAji  AppAjI), 
ii.  322,  323.  436 

Babajee  Naik  Baramuttmkur  (BAbA- 
ji N'Ayak  BArAmatikar},  ii.  12  and  n, 
IB 

BSbi,  JanAn  Uard  KhAn,  i.  468-8 

BAbi  family,  the,  i.  46Bn 

Babjee  Punt  Uokla  (BAbdjI  P.  Ook- 


Bablt«  (Bdltl),  i.  341-2 

Babur  (Bihar).  Anand  RAo,  ii.  492 

Badamee  (BAdAmi).  ii.  173  and  n,  174. 
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Biulr-a1-Zninan    KImn.    ii.    1TB,    190, 


Bfislfin,  i 
2»7;  = 


a.  48-9,  82.  81 


.  412 


I,  2S0, 


^nrh,  i.  198,  OOS 
Unhnr  (ilihac),  i.  4ae 
BaUirji  NTivak,  i.  15!>,  ITS,  S24n 
nHliiropani  Mendii,  ii.  258 
Bahiropaot      Pingle,      i.      Bppoinl«d 

Pi^Hliwa,  315  1   3i1,  328  and  n 
BahlulD  Klian,  i.  S3,  146-7 
Uahiiiinee  (Bahmonl)  dynsaty.  i.  3S, 

44n,  4S,  4Sn,  SO,  64.  OB 
Balirfim  Khan,  i.  48-9 
Bahri  dynasty,  noe  Kii&insliahl 
Boija  (Boiza)  BAT.  ii.  244»,  265  and  n 
Baillie,  Colonel  W.  A.,  ii.  IIS,  128, 131 
DaErHgl,  i.  10,  IS  and  n,  17 
BBis,  t)ie,    ii.  2B1-6,    £96,  298,  297, 

308.  313 
Bojeo  Ohoropuray  (Biiji  Ghodpade], 

SCO  under  (ihodpadij 
Bajco    Mohitey    (Baji    Mohite),    see 


Bajoo  Purvoe  (Bfljl  PrabliG),  i.   119 
142 

pando),  i.  1«1  I 

,o   Bulla'    ■"- 

:e,  346  ; 
353-3 ;  ottack_  __ 
Mains,  357  ;  habits,  character,  and 
achcmea,  359,  301  i  apposed  by 
Pralinidbi,  360-1 ;  raids  Malwa. 
306 ;  incites  SliBha  against  Ni- 
Kamii-l-mulk,  370  i  forces  Niz&mu-l- 
inulk  to  conclude  treaty,  371-3; 
obtains  territory  in  Gujarat,  374 ; 
war  with  DabhodC,  375-7  ; 
compact  with  Njiamu-l-mul  , 
originates  the  dabahina,  378 : 
invades  Mnlwa,  380  ;  aids  Bunde). 
khand,  381  ;  oblainB  government 
of  MAlwA,  3S2  :  attacks  81dl,  388  ; 
secures  hill-torta,  389  ;  appointed 
Bubchdar  of  Kookan,  ibid. ;  de- 
manda  concessions  in  Malwii,  390- 
1  i  indebtedness  of,  390  ;  marches 
JXlhi,  393  [ 
'hols.  393-4; 
Deifii,  304  i  nssvits  Ang 
Portuguase.  395 1  xnrr 
zaniii-Lmiilk  at  Bhopiil,  30T-8 ; 
soriires  Miilwa,  309 ;  ahirmcd  at 
Kadir  Shikh's  invasion,  403;  treaty 
H-itli  Bundclkhand  ciiio^  400-7  ; 
pl.Liis  ncaiiist  Niziimu-1-mulk.  407  ; 
makes  terms  wi(h  ItaghujI  Bboslc. 


408  i  treaty  with  Niair  Jong,  410- 

11  ;  death  of,  412  ;  oharaoter  and 
admioistration  of,  417-19;  aom 
of.  419 
Bajea  Rao  Bugonath  (BBjt  B&o  II), 
iL  birth  of,  27;  108,  168,  262; 
accomplishments  of,  263.  2B4f>; 
correapondenee  with  Feahw&,  ibid.; 
254 ;  released  from  confloementt 
256-7  ;  comn  to  toTna  with  Nini 


I  oiEce  of  Peshwa,  .  . 
n ;  declines  to  ratify  treaty  with 
Niam  All,  270-1 ;  plots  to  rian 
Nana  Farna^  272 ;  conGnM 
N&qS's  partisans,  273 ;  lets  Sai^ 
Rao  Ghatge  loose  upon  Poona,  274 ; 
plots  to  seize  Sindis.  2T6-7 ;  in- 
stigates the  revolt  of  the  BUs,  282  i 
ooncludn  alliance  with  Niz&m  All, 
284;  negotiates  with  NftnS  Far- 
na\Qs,  286 ;  policy  of  British  to- 
wards. 2S7i  pays  sedet  vint  to 
Nona  Famavb.  288-0;  Mstieaob- 
ery  to  NftnA,  289i  dujdicity  in 
regard  to  TipiiSuIt&n,  200-1  ;  292; 
negotiations  regarding  Hyson, 
294-6;  attempts  to  ruin  Nani'l 
adherents,  304 ;  takss  revengs 
upon  his  opponents,  300-10; 
makes  overtures  to  British,  313; 
war  with  Holkar,  314-16;  bii 
flight  from  Poona,  317-10;  signs 
Trsaty  of  Basadn,  S30-1 ;  re- 
placed OQ  the  throne,  334-6  and  n  i 
intrigun  against  En^iah,  409 1 
takes  action  sgaiost  the  Pr^nldhl, 
413-16;  seoretly  aids  Savantvtdi, 
418;  his  treatment  of  ths  J&gb- 
dfirs,  418,  421 ;  raises  a  brigade  vt 
British  troops,  424-6;  tallB  unte 
influence  cj  Trimbakjl  Dain^ia, 
420-9 ;   ohKraot«r  of  his  oourt  and 


■mplioity  i.  ..._    

gadhar  ShSstri,  441 ;  segnt  in- 
trigues agaioat  Bn^ifa,  444-8; 
forced  to  sisn  new  trsBty,  440; 
interviews  Sir  John  m^LmJih, 
466-7;  plots  againrt  the  BtiMi, 
4SS-74;  attacks  the  OitUi  at 
Kiikee,  475-80  ;  Sea  tram  Poeaa, 
482  :  Dursued,  483-93,  Sll-lSitn- 
o  Sir  J.  Makalni,  S13-Ut 
lent  of  the  daitkhta,  IH 
HoniBhwat    <BCiI   B. 


Moreehvar),  li 


sas 
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Bajee  Shamraje  (BAji  Shamraj),  i.  114 
UaLhan.  i.  Introd.  izzvi,  xli,  Ixxu, 

40.  B4n.  aSn 
BuUghAh  i.  266,  435.  655  ;  ii.  165 
Balaiioor  (BAlapur),  i.   95.  218,   349, 

3S4,  462,  544,  560 
Balsrain  Shet,  ii.  501 
Bal  Kiahen  Gangidhar,  ii.  310 
Bel  Kiahen  Gargeel.  i.  532 
Bal  Kishen  Punt  Hunwuntay,  i.  186 
Ball.  Colonel.  iL  390 
BallajeeAuiee(Balai1Avji),i.  ISO,  237 
Ballajee  Bsjee  Rao  (BSlrijl  Bajl  Rao), 

i.  411-12.  4l9;auco6eda  as  P&hwS, 

421  1    applin  Cor  ceasian  of  MalwA, 

from  ShahO,  424  ;  invadee  Hindu- 
stan, 425;  action  in  Malwi,  ibid.  : 
campaign  in  Bengal,  428  f. 


i  agreement  with  Bundel. 
1.  438;  obtains  control 
»h&hij.  443;  seizea  Satara 
Mcurea  Sakvar  B&i'a  death, 
diatributea 


appomtmenla 


464-8;  aocurea  ne*  (emtory.  461; 
expedition  to  Camatic.  403-5; 
efr«cts  arrange  men  t  with  Gackwar, 
407,  470  ;  attends  Sinhast  festival. 


lacks 

SavanQl,    476;     at- 

lompts 

tain     Gheria.     484. 

488-B; 

scbem 

es  to  expel  Fiencli, 

aly  H 

tb  Bombay  Govern- 

menl.    489-9U 

attitude    towards 

English 

461 

from   KaAin   / 

H.  497Ttrick8  ^0 

Bombay 

(Jove 

rnment.  601  :    eam- 

IllUgll 

against       Mysore,       601 ; 

liouaity 

disliiv    Hio,    504; 

ry     from      Saiabat 

dXiia 

m  AH.  507  ;  deddei 

'.°n°T 

»  Ah 

nad    Sh&h  Duirftnl, 

ara  ne 

WB  of  Panlpat,  630  ; 

d..ath  of 

ibid. 

iiurdin  (BaUji  JanJLrdhan), 


limontBalailLakahin 


^X  539 

Ballajee  Punt  (BSIaji  Pant).  Ii.  97 
Ballajee   Wishwanath    Bhutt    (Balajl 

ViBhvanftth  BhAt).  i.  316.  316,  321 ; 

escapee  from  Chandrasen   JAdhav. 

322;  besieged  in  Pandavgarh,  323; 

granted  tiUe  of    Sfna  Kurt,    324 ; 

treacherously    seized.    326-7 ;      ap. 

~)oinl«d      F^shwfi,       328 ;      olitains 
'oona,    329;    330.    334;      marches 

to      Delhi.       336-6;       337.       339; 

ob(«iaa    jagir.     341 ;    infiuence    of, 

34S  and  n ;  death  of.  362  ;  revenue- 
system  of,  679 
Ballflsore    (Baliaore.   lb.   Rallsvara).  i- 

428;  iL  141.366.361 
Baltoba  Manduwagunnee,  i.  532,  580 
Balloba  Tattya  (T&tya),  ii.   256.   268, 

267,  Z5S-6.  260-1,  264-6,  267.  297, 

299.  300,  303 
Batoutay   [Bal'ott),  L    28  and   n,  30n, 

Bal&ta,  i.  sen 


618  ;  death  o 


623 


Rao  Nagonath.  ii.  252-3 
DiuvaiiD  Subrao,  ii-  202,  20« 
Bombooree,  see  Bhamburda 
Bancoote  (Bfinkot).  i.   62,  479,  481 

andn.  484,489.  490;  ii.  104 
Bandaj  (Deehmukh),  i.  108.  118 
BandhOris,  i.  l4Bn,  176n 
BBndra,  BAndora.  i    396 
Bangalore.!.  65,  218,  208.  283.  492; 

ii.  202 
Banian  (Bania,  VanI),  i.  Introd.  Ixviii, 

15.292 
Bappoo  Kurundeea  (BapQ  Karandia), 

1.  641.  601 
Bappoo  Sawney  (BApfi  8an6),  iL  420, 

429 
Bappoojee  Myraul,  ii.  437-8.  440.  4(1 
Bappoojee  Naik    (B&pijjl  Nayak),  L 
_  362,  421-2,  438 

ider  Sindia 
Balmetay    (Bam    b<Uatt),    aee 

Baloittav 
BOrd  BhOt,  i.  67  and  n 
Baramahal,  ii.  206,  206,  213  and 
Bammuttee  (Baramati),i.  91,  ~~ 

ii.  314  and  n 
Barcelore  {i.e.  Baarur).  i.  157 
Barclay.  Captain,  ii.  ~" 
Barnter  {BArglT)   '  ° 

179,  358 
Barid  Shihl  dyi 


lappoojee 


ioo 


Olandn 


,   Sir  Geo 
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Beroda,  i.  377,  380,  381,  166 :  iL  27, 
2S,  31,  113.  143,  320,  322-8; 
treaty    of.     394-3  j     433,     437-42, 

449-50 
Banih  Bhau,  see  Bari  BhM 
Bssiilat  Jang,   i.    494-9,    502-3,  643- 

4,  S47i  ii.  IH,  107,  129,  1S3 


,    165, 


39,  326 


403-5  :    treaty  of, 

30,  a3,  54,  116  ana  n.  1^,1  -,  but 

der     of.     125-8;    319;    treaty 

330-1 
Batt'iB  SemJe, 
Baynefl,  Capt/ 

BfdM    (Benid),    i.    284    and   n,  307, 

667;  ii.  175  and  n,  203,  2U 
Bedar  Bukht  (Bakht).  Prinoe.  Boa  of 

Azim  Shah.  i.  297;  Boa  of  Ahmad 

Shah,  ii.  IST-e 
Beder,  see  Blder 
Bedsore  (Bedniir).  i.  168,  200-2,  417, 

470,  tS4,  544  and  n,  646,  5S7  ;    ii". 

208 
Beechma  (bicAca),  i.  134  and  n 
Beega,  see  btgha 
Beejanugur,  see  Vijayanagar 
"--= ---  Bijfipur 


k  (Bhima)  ri 


e  BIrwadi 
..  ,  i.  280,  312 
see  Bithut 

^in(t  of  Jodhpur,  i.  613 


Beerwaree. 

Beoam  Sahi 

BBfthoor    "- 

BeiwfE,     ,         , 

BeWy,  i.  219,  221,  226 

Belseh,  Bee  BhlleA 

Bengal,  i.  408,  457,  516,  661.  6TI-2 

— .  government  of,  i.  674  ;  iL  47  and 

n,  48,  46,  60.  61,  62,  53,  74  and  n, 

78.  7S,   81,  98,   101-2,  103-4,  108, 

120,  123n,  129,  130-1.  139.  141 
Ber&r,  i.  48.  66,  83,  78,  78,  88,  203, 

289,    297,    303.  436,   472,  648;    ii. 

141,  142,  143 
Bergee  (Bergi,  Borri),  i.  67  and  n,  68 
Berkhordar    (BBrkhurdftr)     KhSn,    i. 

526 
Beruda,  see  Bodar 
BeCliune,  Lieut.,  ii.  209 
BhOgavat,  i.  InCrod.  Iiiii.  Ixv 
BhaglFthl   Bai    (vidow    of   Hihfidajt 

Sindia).  ii.  281  and  n 
Bhagimt,  i.  19,  101 
BhAirav.  i.  Introd.  liii.  SOn 
Bhakli.  i.  Introd.  liii,  liiii  ft.,  Imiii-iv 
BhSmbiirda,    i.  Introd.    liv,  Ivii;   ii. 


Bhaskur  Rao  (Bhiakar  Rjia)  (in: 


aoa   of  BaghunSth  Bio),  L    B3S, 

643 
Bhavftnl  (goddeaa),  i.   Introd.  zxiii, 

Ivii,  Iviii ;  72  and  n,  74-8,  104,  1S2, 

144,  160.  lein,  ITS,  204,  218,  2M 
BhavOnt  (SivBjI'B  awofd),  i.  230  ud 

n,  231,  244,  313  and  n 
BhavBoI  BU.  i.  320,  442 
Bheela  (BMIa),  i.  7  aod  n.   Sin,  374, 

381.682;  ii.  373,  412-13,442,489, 

621  aiid  ft,  524  and  n 
Bheemthuree,  see  Bhlmthadi 
Bheer(BhIr),i.  68;  ii.  219,  315  Bodn 
Shew  Bye  (Bhiv  BU).  L  3S2 
Bhew  Rao  Fanna  (Bhiv  BSo  Yah- 

vant  Panne),  iL  IS,  61,  68,  87 
Bhewndv   or    Bheenires    (Bbiraiidi). 

1.  110 
Bha  C^rpa  (Hew&r),  i.  7n 
— —  (KUadert),  ii,  621b 
BhILiS,  i.  437  and  n 


Bhoje  {Bhoj  D).  i.  27 
BhonsUy,  see  BhoolB 
Bhoorop  (BhOim  or  B „_ 

miles  east  of  Koba),  i.  Ill 
Bhopaul  (Bhop&l),  I.    397-8;    iL    98, 

463,    464  and  »,   406.   4»4.   BOS-I 

Bbopaulgurh  (BhupOlgarh,  10  mile* 
■outh-eaat  of  KliSnapur,  Siting 
i.  16  In,  225 

Bhor,  i.  294n ;  ii.  6S7n 

Bhoae,i. 


iL  143,  238  and  n 
Bhofile,   App&   Sfthib,    U.    4«,    468, 

493-8,  (too,  611,  BlS-ie 
— ,  BAb&jI,  L  72 
— .BimbftjI.  t  471-2,  680 
— .Chinm&jl,  iL  141,  142 
— ,  Fateh  Sins,  L  SIB,  360,  H7,  tSI, 

408,  422.  447,  661 
— ,  Gooiur  (OOjar  or  Ba^uil),  il.  Slf 
— .J&nojl,     i.     44S,     4m  i      inrads 

Katak,  467,  4TI-S  ;  joini  FUbwi 

acunat    SavanOr,     176;      BOf-1, 

E2»,     B3S-41.    US.    IM8.     OSS-Mt 

condudea    treaty    with    FMiw^ 

681-2  1  ii.  S,  16 
— ,  KanhojI.  L  330,  348,  SBS,  3M 
— ,  KeUjI.  i.  82  and  m 
— ,  KhandujI,  ii.  174,  230,  f  SI 
—.MilQJi,  i.  72-6,  188 
— ,  Mud&jl.  i.  471-2,  B60,  HI ;  (L  S,!, 

44,  48.  67.  88.  81.  98.  fl»,  100,  Ml. 

103,    104,     130-1,     199,     14],   Ul; 

143,  146,  184.  172,  174.  SSO 
— ,  Parsaji.  ii.  466-6,  4BB 
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Bhoale.  Ponojl,  i.  ES9,  290-7,  301, 
311-lS.  330 

— ■  Eaghujl  (I),  i.  383;  obtains 
BerfiT,  384.  39G.  30  S ;  pliutderB 
Kstak,  402  ;  403.  40T  :  enmity  nnd 
reconcilifttion  with  P68hw4,  408; 
invodea  Camatie,  420  ;  takes 
Trichinopoly,  422  ;  enters  Bengal, 
428 ;  defeated,  429 ;  eecurea 
Bengal  revenues,  432  ;  invades 
OrisBS.  43e  :  anneiea  Deogarh  and 
Chanda,  43T  ;  acknowledges  Ram 
Raja,  445 ;  receives  Sanadi  for 
Bengal,  BerSr,  and  Gondwana, 
446 :  obtains  control  of  Katak. 
457;    462;    death  of,  471-2 

— .  —  (2).  ii.  3,  9,  IB.  4S,  eS. 
230.  231,  244,  245.  240.  248.  260. 
255,  267,  284,  292.  309,  313,  332-3, 
33S.  336.  337,  340.  343,  357,  359, 
301.  394.  403,  453,  455 

— ,  R&nojl,  i.  402 

— .SAbajl,  i.  471.  660;  ii.  3.  4,  9,  II, 
14.  16.44,  48.  51 

— ,  Shihjl     (lather     at    SivajT).     see 

--'.Shaliji,  i.  233 

— .  Trimbakjl  RSjA,  ii.  66 

— .  VithujI,  i.  72.  76.  441 

-  -,  Vcnkajee  (VyankoiD,  >•■  231.  358-9 

iOiowan  IBhavan)  K&o.  PratlntdhI, 
ii.  14,  IS.  18,  67,  07 

llhugwa  Jenitn  {Bhagva  Jhirula),  i, 
]»Gn    r.,    281  and   n.    E26;    [i.    489 

Bliiirt|>nor  (llliaratpur),  i.  414.  4S9n. 
673  ;  ii.  182.  303.  366,  380,  381  and 
n  ;  Hiege  of,  3S2-3.  3B4ii ;  380,  388, 
394 

Biiu  river,  ii.  .301  and  n 

Urdnr.  i.  44.  .IB,  60.  63.  91-2,  124, 
272.  .'.00-7  ;  ii.  10,  243 

hl^ha,  i.  61 

Itijapiir,  i.  57,  59.  63.  77.  79.  80n.  S3. 
8.1-0,  89,  fll-2,  98.  103,  100.  lOB, 
llfl.  !23-3,  12.1.  127-8.  129.139-41, 
i6.>,  169,199.  200-2.  20B-9.  211  f., 
214,  219.  221-4,  226,  246-7,  266-8. 
200.  294.  300.  317.  50T 


s  of.  i 


..  262 


llillunorp,  Lieut.  R.,  ii.  474n 

ItJrwwli  Inrt  (6  miles  neat  of  Roha). 
i.  112.  3S9 

ItilliOr.  ii.  514  and  n 

Ho^ldnrn.  Mr.  K.  H.,  ii.  1 10,  170  and  » 

KouliiKx.r.  i.  429 

H..11K.  Mr.,  ii.  71 

llomliav,  i.  62.  174.  19T.  206.  237,  241, 
248  ft..  275  and  n.  343,  396.  40O.  4U1 
and  n,  477,  559;  ii.  ilockyanla  at. 


EX  Ul 

20  and  n  ;  02n;  Oeneral  Welleeley's 
house  at,  368n 

Bombay  aovemment.  the,  i.  241,  395, 
396n,  400n,  406n  ;  assist  Chimnijl 
AppA,  411  i  477,  481,  484;  make 
treaty  with  Peshwa,  489-90  ;  491  ; 
attempt  to  obtain  Surat.  600-1  ; 
assist  the  Sidl.  634  ;  policy  towarda 
Hahdu  Rfio  PSahna.  657,  659; 
ii.  19  ;    take  possession  of  Broaoh, 

21  ;  policy  towards  Raghoba,  22. 
23 ;  negotiations,  24,  25 ;  send 
troops  to  take  Thana.  26,  26 ;  malie 
treaty  with  Raghoba,  26.  30  ; 
prepare  to  support  him,  31,  32  ;  33, 
36,  42  ;  seoure  territory  in  Guja- 
rat, 44  ;  correspondence  with  Uie 
Bengal  GoTemment,  47,  48,  49, 
60.  51,  52,  63 ;  54  ;  their  position 
under  the  Treaty  of  PurandW,  S6, 
66  ;  their  attitude  of  hostility  to 
the  Bengal  policy,  56-9 ;  sup- 
ported by  the  Directors,  OO-l  j 
appoint  an  envoy  at  Poona,  S3  ; 
alu-med  at  French  intrigues,  73 ; 
support  Uor&ba  Famavls  a  scheme, 
74,  76  ;  policy  towards  the  Poooa 
government,  78,  76,  80 ;  conflict 
of  opinion  in,  81 ;  dispatch  force  to 
accompany  Raghoba  to  Poona,  83  ; 
reduced  to  great  distress  by  ill 
policy,  04,  95  ;  welcome  Colonel 
Ooddaid,  100;  110.  118,  119: 
distress  of,  122,  123  ;  124,  126,  129, 
136,  144,  164,  107.  231,  232; 
conclude  treaty  with  SAvantvadi, 
235-6;  237;  awst  the  flight  at 
BAjE  RAo.  318  and  n,  319;  inter- 
venein  Barodaaflairs.  322-7  ;  433; 
conquer  the  Konkan,  520  ;  632 

—  Literary  Society,  the.  i.  290n 
Boone.  Mr.  Charles,  i.  343  and  n 


e  BundSla 


>  Burhan 


Boondela. . 

Boorahan 
Nizam  8 

Booahengttrh .  see  Bushangarh 

Botelho.  Don  Luis,  i.  395 

Bouncello.  ii.  236  and  n 

Bourchier.  Mr.  Richard,  i.  477  and  n, 
481-2.  484,  488-6.  501 

Bourquien,  H..  ii.  349  and  n,  360n, 
361 

Boyd,  Mr.  J.  P„  ii.  208  and  n,  268,  270 

Brahma,  i.  16  and  n 

BrahmAcUr^,  i.  15  and  n,  IS 

Brahmans,  i.  9-11,  13  n.  15.  21-2,61, 
S8,  07.  HI.  162.  168,  I7S.  ISI-2, 
204,  207.  272.  288,  339,  342.  360, 
372,   448n,   452,  635,  680.  583;  ii. 
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.   356,    4S8,    613,    52fi, 


113.1 

— ,  JhMliiwtli,  i.  11.  119.  G3li ;  u.   «10 
— ,  Kaiiaujin,  i.238Andn:  ii.  12,98 
— ,  KarliOdii,  i.  Introd.  Ixx,  lln 
— ,  Sliunvt,    i.    313n,    MSni    ii.    184, 

:i81-S,  2US,  301 
BmiUiwnite,  (Julonel,  ii.  108 
Draiiiinu.  ww  Brohmana 
UriRCB.  Cuptiiin  (afterwards  General). 

i.  lulniiX.  xxxii,  zxxvii ;  ii.  Sll  and 

n,  515,  5l9i>,  B21 
Briiiili,  BOO  Draliina 


2117 
Bruucll,  i.  4,  194,  208,  25T,  465.  466 

and  N  i  ii.  21,  23.  29.  41,  42,  63,  64, 

SO,   93,   SS,    104.    lOj,    111,    147  ; 

capture  of.  344  and  ii ;  301 
Browiie,  Uuut. -Colonel,  it   100,  113, 

116,  13U 
— .Iloneral,  ii.  601,  604.  505 
Urvn'nriKi;.  .Major,  ii.  300,  304,  309 


Itruco.  Captain,  ii.  121,  140 
Biirhajee    Jlugonath    (Bacliaji    Bag- 

hunath),  ii.  212 
Buchanan,  Captain  A,.  1.  483 
Biidr-ul-Zonisn    Khan,   see   Badral- 


dhure).  ii.  2,  3,  5,  6,  12,  18.74.76, 

77 
Biiialia  Heroolkur  (Sliirolkar),  ii.  265, 

273 
BlikkiiRi,  Bukers,  soo  liakhari 
Bultahoo  Ulakthl).  ii.  S 
Bulniuit  Kao  MendlBo,  eeo  Balvant 

nio  Itlondll 
Biil«-unt    Soob    Rao.    see    Balvant 

Subrilo 
Bunco,  JlBJor,  ii.  462 
Buntlnreua.  Heo  Bandlifiria 
Bundrlaij.  the,  i.  253,  3\6n 
Itundeloiiiid    (Bundolkliand),  i.    3S1, 

41)6-7.  438,    514,    571;  ii.  07.  104, 

160,  21t<,  333,  366,  369.  3S2.  463 
BOndl,  i.  397 :  ii.  3U3,  3T2  and  n.  3SS. 

302,  303,  508-9 
Biim<d  Klinhoe,  soe  Baiid  ShShI 
Bnrliati  Miz&m  Khali,  i.  61.  38 
Biirhan-udHlIn,  Ii.  172.  176 
Biirlianpoor  (Iturliilnpur),  i.   63,   88, 

sua,  246,  2iJ6,  308,  319.  347-8,  357, 


371,  461 ;  ii.  IS,  100,  SSS,  297.  SOS. 

332.  344,  362 
Burn,  Colonel,  ii.  377,  378 
Butt,  Colonel,  i.  Introd.  xxx,  xxxi ;  it. 

477-9,  483.  486 

Buriinntai  {Barlanfa),  L  Sin 

Biuhenearh,  i.  209 

BuBsy.  M.,  L  461,  454-G.  460,  462-S, 
477.  4S6  ;  diuniued,  486  ;  defeati 
intrigues,  487-B  ;  480,494-500,502 

Butteaa  Serala,  ne  ButOa  Sanila 

Buxar,  battle  of,  i.STI 

Byajee  Naik  (Bahirji  Nftyak  T),  ii.  410 

Byea,  the,  see  Bfiis 

Byfield.  Thomas,  i.  480-90 


Cabul  (KSbul),  i.    83.    264  j    ii.   !RT, 

420  and  n 
Calcutta,!.  487 
Calicut,  i.  60  ;  ii.  107 
Camac,  Colonel  J.,  ii.  99,  121,  1S9, 140 
Cambay,  ii.  32,  33,  34,  36 
Campbell,  Captain  B.,  ii.  117,  li; 
Candeiah,  see  Khftndeth 
Canoond,  Bee  KOnund 
Coranja.  see  Koran ja 
Carcoon,  see  iUrlciiu 
Comao,  Mr.  J..  iL  81,  8S,  86,  8S,  SB, 

02,  93.  94 

Caniatio  (KamAtaka).  the.  i.  1,  2.  41, 
116-15,110.123,141^7.113-14,216, 
218-10,   226,   230,   246,    266,   28J, 
201,  207,  307,  367,  408-9,  41S.  410 
and  n,  435,  438.  446,  463,  470,  SSI 
Cortier,  Mr.,  L  674 
Carwar,  see  KirwBx 
Catrou,  i.  lS2n,  160n 
Cauiaeld.  Captain,  ii.  482.  606 
Cavalry,  MartthA,  aae  Hone 
Cay,  Lieut.-Coloiiel,  u.  8S.  86 
Chakun  (ChJUtan),  i.  61.  7«,  10*-T, 
ISl,  164,  173.   196,  1»8.  SU;  ii. 
264,  490  and  n 
Chalukyaa,  the,  i.  Introd.  zliii,  1,  *i. 

ChimpOnar,  iL  S4S  and  » 

Ch&nd  Blbl  (wife  of  Alt  Adil  BUh), 

j.  76n,  92n 
Chanda  SlLhib,  i,  416,  4S&-1,  (SS  Hid 

n.  440 
Chandali.   i.   436-7,  660-1:  IL  Uli 

G12 
Chandore  (Chludor  or  Chindvad).  L 

3,  8,  0  ».  256,  G6B ;  iL  MS,  Mh 
lort,  i.  9ti,  00;  iL  >80 
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Chandra  RSo  Mori,  J.  Introd.  xli,  98- 

9,  109,  114,  US-IB,  £29 
ChaadragupM  IT,  i.  tn 
ChandraMii  Jtdav,  i.  319,  3SI-t,  333, 

347,  3S9,  372 
Chapajee  Teleekur  (Ch&pijI  Tellkar), 

ii.  6 
Chaplin,  Ur.,  ii.  fi20,  E32,  S33 
Chauguia.  i.  29.  32,  3B,  3ST 
Chauk,  ii.  134  and  n,  137 
Chaul,    i.    83,    155,    242,    i44,    411  j 

Chaund  Bibi,  we  CUud  BIbl 

ChatOh,  i.  164  and  n,  194,  207,  ilS, 
28G,  298,  301,  303,  311,  32fl,  383-4, 
337.  340,  34en,  364-S,  366.  309, 
373.  374,  37S,  390-1,  438.  407,  470, 
462;  ii.  240,  2S8,  284,  121,  33t, 
361.  386.  39G 

Chavftn,  i.  71,  301,  326,  360,  37S,  S87i 
ii.  244 

— ,  UdBjI,  i.  336,  376.  387 

Cheetoo,  «ee  Chitu 

Chhatanftl.  IUj&o{Fuuu,L  381  udn 

CUtatrapan,  i.  SOT  and  n 

Ohicaoole  (Sicaoole),  i.  3,  450,  Ml  and 
n,  473 

Chick  Deo  (Chikka  DBva  lUjB),  i.  266 

Chicklee-Tarapoor  (ChikbU-Tb^nn), 

i.  62 
Chickly  (Chikhll),  ii.  322,  394  ud  n 
Chickooree  (Cbikodi)  and  Henowlaa 

(Manoli).  ii.  417  and  n,  418,  422, 

526.  S2S 
Child,  Rir  John,  i.  249  and  n,  S7Bb 
Chimmajee  DamoodhiS  (ChimCil  Da- 

modhar),  i.  114,  376«,  377.  380 
Chimnaiea   (Cbimntit)  App4   (1),  L 

322.  326,  346.  863.  360.  373,   877, 

3S0,   384,  387,  398  ;   invadM  Kon- 

kan,  402;  bant^iia  Baaein,  403-6  ; 

411.  412  ;    make!  tieatv  with  the 

EnRliah,     416;      death     of,     428; 

military  repulation  ot,  434 
( 2),  ii.  1 68,  252, 157, 368, 169, 

200,  268-8,512 
Chironajee  Namui  (ChinmlJI  HaiA- 

Chinchore  (Chinchvad),  ii.  67  and  « 
Chin  Kilich  Khftn  (i.e.  Mir  Kami-ud- 

din),  i.  333  and  n.  324 
Cliintimun  RKo,  see  Fatvaidhan 
Chin  too    Punt    Deehmookh    (Chiota 

Pant  Dt^hmukh),  ii.  328,  329 
Chintoo  WittiU  (ChintAman  Vitbal), 

i.  B39  ;  ii.  7,  9,  74  :  and  of,  106 
ChipUxin  (Oiiplfin),  i.  104 
Cliiaholm,  Lieut.,  ii.  465-7 
Chitncea  (Cltilnia),  i.  185,  348,  679 


BX  IMS 

ChitooT  (Chhab-)  SioB  of  SUira,  Ii. 

178,  297-^9,  SCO,  S»,  448 
Chitoor  Sing  (Ooaiin),  iL  448. 512, 5M 
Chittlednwg  (Chitaldrag),  i.  667 1  ii 

107,  208, 100 
CMto  (Pindlrl),  ii.  405,  4SS,  SOfr-1, 

60S,  606-7.  515 
Choka  Mela,  L  Introd.  bar,  10 
Cholera,  iL  t78H 
Cbooraman    Jalh   (Chmftnun   JU), 

L  193,  414 
Clunuals,  wM  Chmigula 
Cbonke,  see  Cbaok 
Choola,  lae  Chanl 
Choumi^  (Ohortai),  ii.  Ml,  8M 


lonocHidae,  mea 

ChimdawnAnr  (ChaadArMtar),  An> 

andfi«o.iLeiS 
dmndtr  Rao   Hony,   aaa   Cbaodn 

Bio  Mart 
ChnndacSeyiiJadow.a— Chan  iL  Mia 


tort,  10  miiea  iK»th.«art  at  SiMn), 
L  tOS,  tn,  810,  818 
OhuiiMJuili  (OUutUagBita),  iL  »I 


Caraan,tlw,''l,MSBiid 
661 

Clarka,  Cokdll  Bb 


4S),0Ot, 

iL  an. 


caiTo, Robert  (Irt  B<md).  L  481  aad 
m  481.  4BI  and  m  4MII,  Hl-> 

taoaa,  CuMlo,  iL  4a»-l 

do**.  OoSod  (Sir  B«7).  IL  IIT,  811 
818  and  m  880,  Sao  aiul  a,  Alt-M 

Coata,  Dr.,  IL  4T«» 

Cookbom,  Uenk-Oclonel,  IL  88^  87, 
88,  89.  90,  81  98,  •« 

CoUt^  the  Daeoan,  iL  OM  and  « 


Oaato*«Bni,L 

Cm^  Hampbnv,  L  Ml,  4 

Coot*.  Sir  Bn*.  fl.  101,  IW.  isi.  ih 
and  «.  140 

CorawaUia.  tba  MarqnM*.  iL  nt,  181, 
194,  196,  IM.  Ul.  Mi;  104  aod  it, 
100,  we,  307  and  ■>,  108,  111,  111; 
111,  115  and  »,  118,  IM,1S^  HI, 
141,  888  and  »  i  death  irf,  SSS  ud 
nt  881.107 
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Crommelin,  Mr.  Charles,  i.  ■ 

and  n 
Cuddapah     IKuddaiwh    or 

L  215.  266,  450 
CunninghaTn,  Colonel,  iL  E22 
Cuttack  or  Kuttack,  bob  Kati 
Cutwa,  Bee  Katva 


DabhadS.  the  family  of.  i.  378  and  n, 

432,  407  (Boe  Khande  Rao,  Trimbak 

RBo,  and  Yuhvant  Rao) 
Dabir,  i.  186.  207 
Dabul  (Dabhol).  i.  48,  60,  109.  127, 

130  and  n,  194 
Dadajoe  Konedeo  (Dadajl  Kondflv), 

i.  97  andn.  98,  100-2  and  n,  103, 

lOS.  112,  162,  1S2 
Dadajoe    Rugonath   (Dad&jl    lUghu- 

nath),  L  237,  230.  240 
Dadoo  NursoD  Kallay  (Dfidu  Narau 

K&le).  i.  GO,  61 
daUia,  i.  19,  4fi4 
Dajeeba   limmaj   (Dajlbft   Limaye). 

ii.  300» 
daliehina,  i.  37S  ;  iL  632-3  and  n 
Dalvi,  i.  100  and  n,  143-4,  147 
DamSjI  Thorat.  i.  328,  329 
Damaun  (Daman),  i.  82,  288 
Dandakaranya,  L  23 
Danda-Rajpiiri,  i.  60,  110,  14G,  166, 

109,  240,  2S1,  388!  u-  233 
Daood  (Daud)  Khftn,  i.  193 
Daood    Khan    Punnee,    i.    284,    292, 

307-8,  319,  321,  323-4 
Daphlo,  the  family  of.  L  Introd.  zxxii, 

68.  71.  271 :  iL  244,  431,  626.  628   ' 
Dapuri,  ii.  488  and  n,  477 
darakdar,  i.  578-8 
Dfira  Shekoh  (Shikoh).  i.  122,  124-6, 

Darya  Bfil,  ii.  3,  9 
Darya  Sarang,  i.  148  and  n 
Daaahra.  i.   Introd.   Ivii,  179  and   n, 
31Si  ii.  18.  SI.  125.  174,  264,  265, 

Daulat  Rao  Sindia,  see  Sindia 
Daulatabad,  i.  42-4,  48-9,  SG,  67-8, 

72.  77,  81,  83.  86-7,  125,  264,  495, 

498-9,  507,  638 
Daviea.  I.iouf..  E.,  ii.  448 
Dawee  Bye  (Devi  Bal).  ii.  417 
Dawes,  Captain  (1),  ii.  314  ,      '       "- 


(2}  ii.  492 


Deac. 


,.  Colonel,  ii,  490 


de  Aiaroao,  Don  Franota.  L  40S 
de  Boigoa,  Count  Benoit,  ii.  IM  and 
n.   181,  IBS,  ISO,   191.  SIS  and  ■, 
217.  224,  2S0.  3»<l.  341,  344  ud  N, 


Dees,  Bee  Via 

Delhi,  L   41-1,   166  and  »,  393,  Ml. 

413,  474,  61(^12,  Sl»-21,  BTl,  671- 

4,  676!  ii.  8,   148-61,   IBS;  bMUe 

of,  349-61 ;  877 
de  Hello,  Colonel  Pedro,  i.  400 
de  Heneiea,  Silvora,  i.  405 
de  Pento,  Colonel,  iL  47»'e 
Deogoom,  Treaty  of,  iL  S61,  S91 
Deogurh  (OoadwAiia).  i.  486-7 
Deogurh  (Deooan),  see  Dfirgiri 
Deoa,  see  De? 
Desai,  i.  36.  219  and  n.  353,  26%  HT, 

296,  680.  416;  iL  166,  3SB 
Dah,  L  64 
Daha^tUMri,  i.  36-8 
Deahist  (Deahorth),  lee  Bnhmu 
Dnhmookh  (DMhmakh).  i.  35,  Hm, 

38.  48.  63,  66.  69,  82, 104,  106,  lOt, 

lis,  140,  161,  ISt,  194,  201,  301, 

221.  267,  270.  284.  IBS,  325,  S3I, 

360.  463,  506,  581;  iL  144 
Deahpaodya  (DedipindS),  L    95,  W 

and  n,  48,  119,  US,  IBS,  SST,  )U, 

582 
DeaNtee,  aee  Dcali 
Dev,  L  19,  4S3 
Davgiri  (Deognrh),  i.  Intntd.  Ix,   16, 

40,  41,  42,  43,  44,  72 
Dewakur   Punt   (DarAkar   Pant),  IL 

130,  143.  146 
Dew&n,  L  186,  B7S.  STB 
Dhabaray,  see  DBbhidI 
Dhanftit  Jfidav,  L   S04,   STS,  181-^ 

284-7.  SB9,  S94,  SOI,  101,  SOT.  II*, 

314-16;  death  of,  SIB 
Dbangan,  the,  L  Intnd.  I,  liil-lv,  IM 

anifn,  SST,  41S 
Dhapoorae,  aee  Dapuri 
Dhftr,  i.  368,  416  and  ■•,  686;   iL  ST, 

807 
dhama.  L   421  and  «,  4SS  and  n;  i. 

311,  SBB 
Dhamr,  L  8S-^  506 
Dharwfir,  L  Introd.  Ua,  Soa  S6<,  54i 

646  ;  ii.  87,  107, 199-SOl,  Ml,  WK 
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I    DummajeeThorSt,  see  DamajT 


Duncan   Mr  Jonathan,  ii.  320 

3S1 

i9>  and  H.  293.  304-tt 

Dupleixik^i.  450-1.481 

uorSiiinniuwIiT.iweDuraKunKidru 

Duprai.ii.  283  and  n 

...wiip    fUhwIapl      fort     (ill      the 
■|iSii.li.rraiice.  i-'asLk).  i.  558 

Dureea  Sacur.  see  Darya  Sura 

DurgaBSid),  ii.  254n 

unci  KnrJTiyH,  M«  Danilakaranya 

(2).  ii.  419.  423-4 

iinda  I<H}Fi>utir,  see  Dunda  Kajpuri 

DiirtiAdcvi  (famine),  i.  SO 

atinaiee  JikIuw.  see  DIjanajI  Jadai' 

Durya  Bye,  see  Darya  Bai 

Duswra.  ««  D-uahra 

iinnir.  nee  Dhiirur 

Dutch,  the,  ii.  110 

.i.  4r.H«.  fi-3;  ii.   182;  battle  and 

Duttajee  Punt  (Dattaji  Pant). 

.  ISS. 

Sv,,r  All  Kliaii.  i.  347.  348 

Dj-t,  see  dailia 

aH'«r<l>i1Avarl  Khan.  LSI 

■n'  lUh-r)  Kimii.  I  l.-iS-eu.  l))£-3. 

Tl.  I9fl.  1»8.  208  0.  214.    218-19. 

'    East   India  Company,  the,  i.   248-9, 
274  and  ...  289.  490.  481,  S34.  548- 
fiO;    ii.  20,   20,  42,  SS,  30S  and  n. 
321.  330.  3S6,  387.  388,  397.  525 
Eclipae.  i.  455  and  n 
Kder  (tdar).  i.  390 
Rdil  Shahee.  aee  Adil  Sh&hl 
Ii:ed(teer  (Ktelr).  i.  63  ;  ii,  158 
Betiil  Kiirinjfw.  see  Ichalkaranji 
Kgerton.  Culunel  C.  ii.  31.  82,  83.  84, 


BS.  88.  » 


..  176 


Elephants  (island).   >.  241  and  n 

20 
Klichpoor  (Ilichpur).  i.  40  ;  ii,  4, 

246 
Klliut,  Mr.,  ii.  OS.  m 


I,  332,  534  HI 


Knuliflli,  the.  i.  143.  174,  182,197.201, 
205-7.  236.  24l»-l.  248.  274^  S.  SSS, 
350.  364  :  ainint  ■■ortuuiHwo,  38S  ; 
a-wi«t  MarAthuK  in  KaliwVle.  400, 
411;  nt  Madras,  416  ;  at  Bi.mbay. 
i>>id.  i   al  Mailran.  440.  46Uh  ;  468, 


Madn 


.  493. 


,  487; 
>ii2..'i03;iiiukeireaty 
All.  SS4  S :  SSf. 
nu'al.  574  ;  ii.    293-8. 
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Etaveli    (El&voh),   i.    aT4  i    ii.    14B. 

388-7 
Euaoot  ArtU  Khan,  sso   Yusiif  . 


FactuiM,  Kn;ilUh.  i.  143  and  n 
Fakhr-uil-diiula.  i.  4«6 
Fakhr-iil-tnnlk,  i.  53 
Famine  (181)3),  ii.  368  and  n  (ae 
DQr^lcUvI) 


Faniavia  {dopiitr  auditor),  i.  186,  6T» 
Famavls,  xeo  Nana  Faniavia 
FamikiiBlvBT,  i.  3:23,  331-2,  3.17  nud  n 
fMK(er«i.i.  100  and  n 
Fatr-h  Hvder  (Haidar),  ii.  207 
Faleh  KhAn,  SIdi,  i.   lU,   13U.   140, 

144,  l»t,  lB2n 
Fatoh  Kliiin  (eon  of  Mnlilc  Ambar), 

i.  SI,  83,86-7,93 
Fateli    i^ini;    Blionslay.    eee    tinder 

Bhosls 

Uaokwftr,  see  under  Gsekw&r 

Fatnh  Kin)!   Manny  (MSnC),   ii.    312, 

313.  314.  315,  316,  3Ze,  333,  413 
Fal«h  Vnb  Khan,  i.  466 
Fatliullah  Imad-ul-Mulk,  i.  6S  and  » 
Faujdar.  i.  256,  262,  266-7,  272,  275. 
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290-1,    303,    314,    3S0,    4S5, 
3 
itl,  Coliniel,  ii.  369 
Sluhiimmud   Khan   (Fazl  Mu- 
imad  Khfln),  i.  14U,  142 
!«  Infanticide,  ii.  435  and  n 
ta  (Firiahta),  higtorian,  i.    28, 


Feroklispre,  see  Farrukhalyar 
Fcrrnz,  .Piilin  de  Rouza.  i.  305 
Filiise,  Fidelc.  ii.  288  and  n 


Finuipji  NarHflla,  i.  106,  161  a 
Fish,   Order  of  tho   (maJtl  ri: 

iLSil  aiidn,  3Sln 
Fitzgcralil.  Captain,  ii.  491-6 
Fleiiry,  CiiVinel.  ii.  34S  and  n 
Forbes.  Mr.  James,  ii.  110 
—,  Major,  ii.  US,  12S 
Ford.  C-«ptBin  J.,  ii.  424,  44 

473,  474,  47.1,  477 
Fonle.  Coloiiol,  i.  503 
Fouidar,  see  FauidAr 
FranciEU-o  de  Almeida,  i.  60 
Fra7«r,  General,  ii.  378 
Frederick.  <;oloae1,  ii.  89,  90.  2 


French,  tlie,  i.  193,  304.  418,  4S0n. 
4S1.  460.  473.  481.  486-7,  489,  491 
and  n.  494-5.  498-SOO,  fi02.  fi03; 
ii.  64,  70.  71,  72,  76,  78,  78,  80,  lOJ, 
107  and  n.  169.  171.  192,  249.  2U 
2S7,  289,  290n.  345-6 


lis.  Don  Anton 


i.  400 


s  ^'ateh 


Fukhir.ud.Dowla,  see  Fakhr-ud-daul« 
Fiikhir.ool-moolk,  eae  Fakhr-ui-motk 
Fuqoer.  see  Faqlr 
Fumaveea,  aee  Famavls 
Fuaslee.  see  Fasti 
Futih    Khan.  8inp,    &i 

KhSn,  tic 
<'utih  Oolla  Ununad  o 

Fathullali  Iinftd-uLn- 
Fuzzul      Oollah      Khai 

Khan),  i.  544-6 
Fyfe,  Knngn.  ii.  117  an 


OadSdhar    Pralhsd     (PratinldhI).    i. 

315.  321 
Oadti  {OOdi),  aushion  of  state,  i.  283n 


operations     io 

Oujarat,  466-70 ;  618,  S24 ;  eacapa 

from  P&nipat,  627 1  620.  640,  SSSj 

ii.  436 

— ,  Fateh  Sin«  (1),  ii.  17,  27,  28,  !9. 

31,  34,  35,  36,  37,  38,  42,  56,  64,  St. 
103,  110.  111.  117,  126,  129,  144, 
331  [  (2),  ii.  436-7 

— ,  Onnpat  Rfio,  ii.  324^ 

— ,  Govind  Rao,  i.  6SS ;   ii.    17,  :7, 

28,  29,  31,  32,  42,  116,  226,  Ul. 

232,  244.  320-2 
— ,  KanhO)!  Bio,  ii.    322.  33S.  t», 

326,  327.  433-4 
— ,  Kedarji,  i.  468-7 
— ,  Khande  BAo,  i.  400 ;   ii.  27,  31, 

32,  35,  36 

— ,  Mahidajl,  i.  381 
— ,  Malhar  BBo.  ii.  823,  B34.  32B,  4SI 
—.  Man&ji  Rao.  ii.  231.  231 
— ,  ManikjI^ii.  27 

— .  Pilftji.  L  363  and  n,  369,  MM. 
374,  376-7.  378  ;  murder  of,  S80 

-.  RaghujI,  i.  436 

-,  S&yaji,  ii.  27,  28,  231 
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Onlfir  Kh&n,  ii. 
OSes  Bh&l,  i.  21 
OaRsn,  Colonel, 


Gftlna.  i. 
Oundico 


1  (GindikSt).    i.   £68; 


of.  70  and  n 

ancadliar  I'a 

t  Bhanu,  \i.  2T4 

Bi.K5dlmr   «h 

astd,    ii.    43(i   uiid    n. 

*31-*1 

ivH9,  i.  446 

sniitlindi.     1. 

9k.    2H9.   296,     354; 

ipHHu  of  Holkar),  i 
IiirH'.  ii.  3115,310,31' 
i.  Introd.  1.  15n 


.^ttil:  ii.6H.3.?T.35»-60an<ln, 


i.  ^H.'J.  3<ll.  321.  384,  4T3, 
Ki'^twill.  ii.  3ll2nnil>i 


I,  3e5n 


Ghaut  Uahta  (GhSt  MAta)  ('  spun  of 
the  GhaU'l.  i.  6-8,  2T.  4S,  fil,  64, 
1U2,  109,  US,  149,  17G.  ISS,  314 

Qhazeo-ud-deeD  |Gh&7j-ud-din)  KhAn 
ti.B.  Shih&bu-d-din  Khan),  i.  2E2 
and  n,  267-S,  2S0,  263,  263,  303 

Ohtizee-ud-deen  (Ghazt-ud-din),  son 
of  Niiftmii-l-mulli,  i.  440.  449,  45 1, 
458-60  ;   poinoned,  461  and  n 

(Mir   Shihftbu-d,dln).    i.    4T3, 

G16R 

Gheriah  (Gheria).  i.  385,  tea  Viiia- 
droog  (Vijayadruz) 

Ghodbandar.  i.  197  and 

ghodpad  (iguana),  I.  TO  t 

Gholan)  Kawdir  (GhnUlm  KOdir  Ro- 
hilla).  ii.  162  and  n,  1B4-S,  IB6,  IBT 

'    and  n,  186 

Ghoropuray  IGhodpadi),  ii.  462  and  n 

Ghorepuray  (GhodpadS).  (he  fomity 
of,  I.  68,  70  and  n,  113,  302,  307, 
310,  360,  434,  476.  465,  492;  ii. 
213,  526 

-,BftjI.i.  113,  116  and  n,  123,  146 

.Jasvant  Kao,   i.  2a6n  ;  ii.  269 

and  n,  358.  469  and  n 

. ■.  Mflloit.  ii.  6.  264 

,  Nariyan  R&o,  i.  352 

,  Plrejl,  i.  295 

—  — ,  RSnojI,  i.  295 

—  —',  Rldojl.  i.  296,  325 

,  Venkat  RBo  NarAyan.  i.  396  f., 

402 
OhcwalKarh  fort  (6  miles  aouth-weM  of 

Roha,  Kolfiba  Diatrict).  i.  Ill,  138, 

Ohufloor  Khan,  see  GafOr  Khln 

Ghutka,  aee  ghatlia 

Ginjee.  »e  JinjI 

Girdhar  Bali&dur,  i.  368,  363  and  n, 

380 
Goa.i.  GSandn,  90.  63,  147,  174,243 

and  n,  399  ;  ii.  24,  25 
Goands.  see  Gonds 
Gocum  (Gokarna)  (22  miles  south  of 

KArwir).  i.  167 
Godajee  DatiiRlia  (GudBjl  Danglia), 

ii.  446 
Godavery  (Godftvarl),  i.  9.  23.  302, 

314.410.471.494.541,557-8.661 
Gnddard.         Colonel         (afterwards 

General),  ii.  97  and  n.  98-104.  lUS- 
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see  tXiT  Abdul,  Ac. 
Ueerafldar,  see  MlrAad^ 
Mehidpoor,  see  Mahldpur 


61,  e 


ii.  217  I 


Metoaife,  Mr.  {afterwards  Lord),  ii. 


464  ar 


1,602 


18  «.,  52; 


Marntha 


.   175-8.  246,  2 


Bhil  Corps,  i.  7n 
Mhatdar  (MahAldar)  Rhftn.  i.  87 
Mhar.  ace  (1)  Mah&d,  (2)  Hablr 
Mhfisvad.  i.  70  and  »,  16G,   29B; 

66.  414  and  n 
Midnajioor  (Midnapar),  L  427 
Mint,  the  Borobay,  i.  206  and  n 
Minto.  Lord,  ii.  118  and  n 
Mir  Abdul  K&sim,  it  103-6.  !1> 
Mir  Aaad,  i.  420-1 
Mir  Gholam  Ally  (Ohulftm  Ali),  I.  41 
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r  ^liiboeb  (Habib),  i.  414,  424-B,  ■        fl77-8 ;  ii.  2,  12,  17,  18,   74-8,   79. 

Ii",  457  338 

r  JaffeirfJAfnr).  i.  515,  STSandn  Morar  Flint  iMurar  Fuit),  i.  86-7,  SB.. 

r  .).">nileh  (JilinLa).  i.    120  and  n,  \        94-G,  103,  114 

U>1>,  lij-e  Moraud  Bokhsh,  see  Murftd  Bakbeh 

r  Kasim.  i.  .'iTI  |    Moray  (More),  the  ttumly  of.  i.    In- 

r  MoirhtiLi,  4411,  536.  540  !        trod,  iti,  68,  69,  109.  116  and  n 

r    MiiNiKx)   (Munnti).   i.    439.    458,        Moray.  Chunder  Rao,  Himmut  R&o. 

^Kinndn.  .'ill  I        nee  Chandra  R&o.  Jtc. 

r  SliuhalK-ilwn  (Shihabu-d-din),  i.       Moray,   Mannajea   (M&nftjl  More),  i. 

173  ;  dciMHU-ii  Kmperor,  474  ;  seizes  283.  308.  333 

MultanandLHhore.510-11  ;  611»,  I    Moray,  Maun  Sing  (M&n  Sing  More>, 

^12,  S14,  51.'>:  eixl  ol,  filfin  I        i.  330 


Mimj.  i.  8S  And  n.  91.  139,  200,  247, 

■2m.  286,  375,  537«.  339.  .MS  ;  ii,  18 

Morgan.  Captain,  ii.  368 
Morgan,  Colonel,  ii.  130 

Miraa,  i.  IHh 

MlrOiidar.  i.  28and>i.  20 

Morh.  see  Modi 

Mlria  .Imfm  Haklil.  i.  521  ;  ii.  159 

Welleelev).  ii.  288  and  n.  287n.  291, 

292n.  2S3,  295»,  30!n,  308,  330>i. 

MinftMlinfl«'(«hafl).ii.  150 

331.  333.  338.  337.  366,  367,  38* 

.\Mi.  i.  38i. 

and  n,  397.  388 

M..uhiil  Ally  (MiltibAl  Alt),  ij.  ITG 

Moro  Dixit  (Diluihit),  ii.  444,  474,  4S0- 

Moro  Triramul  Pingley  (Moro  Tnmal 
Pinglfi  or  Moro  Pant),  i.  119,  130, 

M..l,it..v  iM..hili').  tlio  faioily.  i.  68. 

133-4.  136,  140.  150,  166,  168.  188, 

.HA,t.  i.  n«       „.      ,      „ 

170,  184.  191.  164,  198.  208-8,  214. 

M..k,.».mi«i 

-.  i.  8.%  70. 

109. 

IShilli 

0.368.371. 

Mostyn.  Mr.  Thomas,  i.  556n.  557  and 
n  ;    ii.  S,  lOn.  ISn.  20,  21,  23.    26. 

,,  «-.  .\lnkf. 

38,  51,63.76.  79.  88  and  n,  238 

^f  Mi<ll.<-r 

'  Mountain.Kat,'  i.  158  and  n 

I.Hii(N-<ijil<-< 
,-«th  ..t.  461 

ul-danlnl.i. 

.  3U0. 

Mouza,  aee  .«auie 

Movabad  (Muhiftliid).  i.  309  and  n 

ihfci.  i.  31* 

MiiaHir-ool-Ootnrab(Ma-a«iru-|.Um»- 

',.l.,n<-l.  ii.  :i 

rA),  i.  434 

"'"""■''" 

,      «■..      Bl 

!««!•'. 

Mubaril  Khftn.  i.  362 
Miicherrv.  nee  Machori 

.1 

Miiddun  (Madan)  Sing.  i.  312 

iinibi.ii.  ■"■<■ 

Mudbol,  i.  70,  71«.  1 13.  1 18.  145.  326 

MOdlcal.  i.  .'>4  :  ii.  213 

I/1-7'" 

Mughalx.  .MivIuiIh.  the.  i.  41.  a7n.  62. 

■  K„vil  Nj  .1 

,:  ii.  3»l> 

78-9.  Rl-2.  84,  88,  88.  92.  98.  103. 

Ml  m.mI  .. 

" 

114.  121,  124.  127-8.  150-1,  I03-*. 
157.  162.  185.  170,  174,  1B5-7.  190. 

'";.''!'r.'7';i 

iray  iMurn. 

-KfU, 

.|H.-.I 

208.  214,  219.  222  IT..  241.  2B1-2. 
259,  266-8,  271-3.  279-80.  286-93. 

.i.v.'r. 

;;;;;' ^^5?^ 

.  435. 

287-300,  303-4,  321.   324-5.  332- 
7,  349-52.  36.%,  388-94.   403,   4I<V 
4I3IT.,  417,  484-8.  458-60,  473-4. 
.'.07.871-3:  ii-  188-8.  361.  397 

'lir''"  '■■' 

"'"•  "■■'■ "" 

irsliid 

Muhaimnad  Xdi]  S1.Ah.  i.   HI.  83-^. 
91-3.    98.    98.    107.    112-13.    11:.. 

-'.'.■  Mul,U. 

''  lF..r.mvi, 

.).     i. 

Muhammad  Ally  (AH),  i.  440,  857,  68l» 

Dij.iML,  Google 


Muhninmnil  Allv  Khan  »unf(iuh  (All 

KhAii  U<iiiK<u4li|.ii'  4111 
Huliamin«l  Aniln  (son  uf  Mir  JOihIb), 

i.  121,  llfJ 
Muliamniad  AniTn   Kllftn.  i.  34»-61, 


Hiilimtiiuiul  Bof!  Humiidnnee.  ii.  US. 

isii-t.  ine.  ml,  i63.  iRO-i 

Muhiiniiniiil  bin  KOsiiii.  i.  40n 
Uuhammiul    Khan    (of    Ciiddapah). 

i.  450 
MuhnminiKt  Khan  Bungiuh.  i.  381-2, 

393 
Miihnmmiul  Shah.  Gmponir  of  Delhi, 

i.  330,  34»-Sl,  3B0-1.  393,  403,  413. 

436.  42»-D  :  tlonlh  of,  43S 
Mul.amini»t  Shah  Hahinani,  I  48-8, 

03-6,  (>H 
Huhnmmiici  ShHrlf.  i.  440 
Hnhnmmiul  Tu^hlnk  S]\Hh.  i.  11-2.  4S 
HiihAminnil  Yiwuf .  ii.  4.  B 
MiihBrram.ii.  IT",  283«ndn 
M«hiab«'  (Poon»).  BM  -MoysbBd 
Muir.Colonel,  ii.  140-  .144 
Hnjd-ud-duwtBJi,  aee  Majd-ud-daula 
Miikh  or  Mukhyft  Pradhftn,  i  206 
MHkrih(MnkarmhlKliBii,i.  83 
MukteBhwor  (poet),     Introd.  Ixvu 
MukOnd  Dara  Paaa,  II.  3  0  and  «.  371 
Mukundraj    poet),  i.  In 
MulhBT  Rao  Oaekwar, 

Mnlhiir  it.io 
Hiilkar, 


MilI 


.r  KHo 


•    Holkar, 


MulhPi . 

MolkUT  (Malkhed),  i.  259 

Jtfirife-Erin'.  i.  *fli 

Htillilna.  i.  30h,  31h 

Mnllfins  AhinwI.  i.  111-12 

Mulln.jrw.  iw  Mnl.lvdi 

Hullik  Alillind.  Kdfur,  4o„  see  Maldc 

Aliinul.  &<■■ 
MnlluBHirh  (MalaneEarh).  ii-  122,  124 
Mu..  Bhut  (Mar.  Bhal    Jl,  407-8 
Muixlrlnh    (GiLrhB-Mp..idla),    i.    428; 


Huii«>'   I'velnn   (Miuifri  Paitlian), 

4J(1.  Ml} 
MunjorMaouj.i.  15n 
Huniiva  Hupp'">  (llaiiyn  BftpQ).    i 

2.^1 
Uunohiirjieor    Ooniioen    [Manohargi 

Mnnro"  Gmlenil  T.,  ii.  488.  490  and  n 


Jftttwud,  «ee  Mantab,  MmuMtr 

Uijntree.  see  Montri 

MuntuT.  soe  Mantra 

Muqudum  (.liuiadaml,  i.  37n 

Miirad  Bakliah,  Prince,  i.  124-6 

Miirsd  Khan.  ^  fiS7 

Muradabad,  i.  336 

Murli.  i.  IntTod.  Iv,  Ivi,  bixi 

Murray,  Colonel,  ii.  337,  344,  368 

Murahid  Kiill  Kh&n,  ( 1)  i.  99 :  (2),  i.  4U 

Murshldibad,  i.  428-7 

Hurtaza  Khan,  i.  434 

Murtaia  Xiz&m  ShGh  (1),  i.  SS.  63,  71 

—  —  —  (21.  i,  77,  81,  83-6 
Musaood  Khob.  see  MasAud  KhOn 
Miwheer-ool-raoolk,     see     Maahlr-u1- 

mulk 
Muanud  All  Kh&n  Muhammad,  i.  4» 
Muewnr  or  HuBfloor,  eee  MhftHvad 
MtMliq,  \.    ISCi,  239.  327,  32B.  339. 

3S3,   378,  444.  4G3,   467.  639;   ii. 

28-9,  413 
Muttra,  see  Mathur& 
MutuH'ueil  Khan,  i.  433 
MuzutHr  (MuzaSar)  Jang,  i.  43S.  449, 

4S1 
Muzumr  (Muzaaar)  Khftn  (1),  i.  199- 

SOO.  3S9,  393 
— (2).  i.  476, 486,  488, 492,  S04; 

executed,  606 

—  ■ (3).  ii-  282 

Muiiimdar,  see  Majmuadar 
Myers.  Captain,  ii.  39-40 
Mynak  Bundaiee,  lae  MAi  K&yak 
Mvaore,  i.   268,   417,   140,  163.  Ill, 

601  ;  ii.  293  and  n,  294^6 

N 


T^agojea  GhaCgay.  see  Ghfitg^.  Jajhu 

BSo 
N,j,gojoB  GoozurlNagojl  Ciijar),  L  606 
Magojee  Manay  (NBgoil  U&ng),  i.  t9a 
Nagotna,  i.  IIU,  210 
Kaepoor  (NBgpur),  i.  Introd.  I,  189h. 

334.  473,  SSOi  ii.  361.  lOS,  493-t 
NahapBna,  i.  4n,  24n 
Naib  Sunleshmookh  (Sardesliinakh), 

:«aira.  Nftyan,  Ihe,  iu  lOtt 

Xajaf  Khan,  i.  676-6;  ii.    B,    14S-I, 

160  1  widow  of,  124 
Najtb-iid-daula,  see  Monua  Khla 
Kajib-ud-daula  Bohillk,  i.  61S,  SI*. 
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NaUlruK,  L  91-2 

Saikl.  n.  2S1  Mid  n.  222 

Namulflva.    N&milev    (poet),    i.   !□- 

NAindAr  Khftn  (PiiidBrl).  ii.  lOS.  S06 
N'aiift  FiimiiiTFes  (FHrnuviH)  (BilijI 
Jnnanlliim),  i.  328r  :  wcapea  from 
Panlpat,  530  ;  Karkun  of  M&hdu 
Kiiii,  53T;  543:  ii.  1-3.  11,  12; 
pluU  ntfiiiiut  Raghoba,  13;  16; 
HiiplKirIa  Sakliinun  BSpu,  H  ;  IB, 
i,  68-9  ;    attitude 


S'oroo  Puut  HuDwuntay  (N&ru  Pant 

Hanmanl^),  i.  97.  116 
laroo  Punt  Wydh  (Nam  Pant  Vsid), 


(NSru 


Ram 


1  i     73,   74  : 


MurAbA.  76-7  : 
trijrllM  with  French,  78-9  ;  oppoBoa 
RbkIiuIm.  SG~7 :  92-3.  9S :  de- 
jiendenM-  cm  Ijitidiu.  1U4-6  ;  nogo- 
tiateK  villi  Ucn.  Goddard.  108-9  ; 
113:  Htlncka  Kaiyan,  117;  126, 
12N.  132-3,134.    139.    147;   policy 

Ti'r>n.  inU  ^  ■■  hostile  to  Raghoba's 
HoiiH.  IRH  :  KuiiiHirtH  Xargund.  167  : 
itvkii  KagiMi  Bid  aj^ainst  Tipii, 
IB9-71  ;  1T2,  174.  1S3-4,  1S7,  192  ; 
'■iHii'imies  Trentv  of  Poona,  195 ; 
19.  220:         "  - 


Naroo    Bam    Slionwi 

Shenvi).  i.  330 
Naroo  Shunkur  (Nftru  ShankarJ  (1), 

i.  321 
(R&jSBahftdur)(2),  i.  818,  B21, 

529,  638 
Narraln  RBo  Bukahee  (Nareyan  Rao 

Bakahll,  ii.  29E,  304 
Narrain  Rao  (Nar&yan  Rao),  Peahwil. 

i.  Introd.  lii ;   ii.  2,  3 ;    murdered. 


Nar 


Vaid 


I    Wydh    (XarSyar 


Rfto 


omce 


232  ;  plana  tu  conquer  Janjira, 
234  5;  |H>licy  tuoaids  Kolhfipur, 
237;  i-loima  on  Siiira,  240-1; 
246,  24K  ;  at  zenitli  of  proeperity, 
2.'iO- 1  :  treatment  of  Rsghoba's 
familv.  292-3  :  eHeci  of  death  of 
IVsliwA  Nil.  255  null  i<  ;  decides  to 
I    lliiji    Ka».    25S-9 ;     fle« 


Konk 


284  Ii 


«up|)oi 


Bail 

«,  268 : 


i>rn->t<-l  I.V  Fiiiiw.  272  ;   t 
273  :     n-i™-«-d.    2KA :     retumii    to 
l'<»>iia.  2KH  9  :   299,  .1<H) ;  deatli  of, 
301  :  I'liHrHi-tiTof.Solandn.SOS: 
,,r..|-rty  of.  303  and  n 
Sana  I><H>niiiHliinw  (Purnndhare)  or 


r  (\hi>A<1). 
iri  llnlAt.  i. 


NAair  Jang,  i.  398,  403.  410  ;   rebelB, 

432-4 ;      440,     445 :      death     and 

character  of,  4B0 
Nasir  Muhammad,  i.  216  and  n 
NSsir-ud-din,  i.  43-4 
Naarat,  i.  80n,  229» 
Nassuck  (N'aaik),  i.  90  ;  ii.  334 
Naundode  (Nftndod),  i.  325 
Navait,  Naitia.  i.  436  and  n 
Nayak  or  NSik.  i.  39  and  n.  48.  67, 

69,  176,  266,  285.  307 
Kazar.i.  186  and  n;  ii.  222 
NeeUjee  Katkur  (\IlajI  Katkar),  i. 

221 
Neelkunt  Rao  Purhhoo  (NUkant  RBo 

PrabhuJ,  ii.  264 
Neelkunt     Shah     (Xiikanth     Shah), 

i.  438-7 
Seeloo  Punt  Moreiahwur  (Nilu  Pant 

Moreshvar),     i,     239.     288.     280  i 

appointed  PAihua.  282  ;    314.  315 
Xeera  (Nira)  river,  i.  9.  68,  92,  107-8, 

119 
N'eerajee    Itowiee    (N'lrajl    Ravjl),    i. 


.    XepBI.  Ii.  432  and  n,  453,  454 

NepanOB,  »ee  NIpani 
i    Nepean.  Sir  K..  ii.  490,  491n 
<    Serhuddah  {Xarbadft)  river,  i.   1.  9. 
i        29.  26,  40-2,  44,  SO,  126,  ISO.  208, 


MIkanth),   ; 

.lliiit).  i,  293    , 
Pant  Aptc},    . 


w«  Natlia<l 

r  Netoji  Palkar,  i.   128.  131, 
136.  141.  IGO,  162.  154,  166, 
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Nllkaiith   Multodev   I>iiraiidliHiv,   (1) 

i.  103:  [i)i.  1138  ; 

Ximliajt  Saik  Ninibfilkar,  i.  447  ' 

N'imbJkiir(Nimhn1ki>r)rwni1y.i.  123. 

IAS.  £I)H.  i-20.  S'l.  3<)1,  :i47.  SSV 

nn<l   II  :   U.  'M :    nt  Walhar.  iOl 

and  H  i   416.  526.  G^ 

NiuiUllkiir,    KuTiililiajpn    (Katiibbiji 

NimlWllkiir    »r    '  Kito    Itiuubha'),    . 

i.  3:!4,  34T.  368-9  I 

XiijOtii.  ii.  3U4,  M2  siiil  ii,  ai»n  i 

Vivritii  Smiuiun,  L  Jin  imil  >i  | 

Xizam  Allv(AII)()rthtiNiznm,i.  4411.    I 

494"8  ;   vielils  lerrifeirv  tij  I'iWiwB.    ' 

497  i    49B;   iniirdci-i  Hoidiir  ,lanp. 

480 :      fliirht    ot.    ,100 :      plimdpis 

AnkolH.  M\2  :    return*  tu  flvdern 

.      )iid.  Sl)3  :    nttacked  bv  MsrAthaH.    . 

WMl-a:  mukPBlrpfttywithl'eahwH,    i 

3U7  :  S33.  ri3.^.  fi3lt ;  iiHiir]H  throne. 

am  :   llclpM  KtwJiuba,  fi3S  ;   polirv 

timnnlK  MnrAthfls.  IKiO  41  :  detent 

nl.  mi  3 ;    wvrot  iitm».'iiietit  witli 

IVsliwS.  547-S  1    Bttitiide  lowaniB 

.UiHlmiiCdvi-nunent, 052-3:  treaty 

m-iuiiuv.   563;  ii.  4.  9,  IDi   peace 
w[lii  MnrAthJlii.  II  :   14-1N  ;  exacts    . 
moiii-v  from  UalatluiH.  4.1  ;   bribed    i 
bvllniiliirAII.ee-ll:  rwl  ores  forts 
In  Kiijri  iif  lli.'r&r.  68  :   jiiinx  league    I 
tiLiiiiMt  l':iu:li>4i,  lS9i>n.lni    14S ; 
friniH  Hlliiimc- a^iut  TilXl,  IC6-7  ; 
IT^  3:    >-<-<li''>  GuiitOr.    III3 1    du- 
l.li.-it>-  <.(,  IU4  :    becniiPH  |MTty  tn 

211:11  KbiircntTipa'iit«Titurv,213: 
MiirAlliH  clairnii  niiHinflt..  £4U-1  ; 
HwrkH  iiUinnre  with  Kniilixli.  242 
nnti  II  :  minpaimi  ufiuinHl  MerA- 
lliiii.  J43  fl.  :  auppiins  BSjI  RSo, 
iliii  1  iiiiikw"  froeli  ninwinent  witb 
Kiib'liHb.  JH9-S0 :  uhtiiiiiH  Hlinre  of 
liyrtiri'.  ana-.l  -.  dentb  .Jf,  338 
Xixuiii-O'l-riKKilk  (Xixaimi-l.miilkJ,  i. 
aiii'i'HNir  iif.  £.13  i  3S3  :  unuin  of. 
331;  3:!:i.  .131.  33)1;  man-lios  into 
l»ivi..iii.  347  ;  detent-  Uilavur  All, 

pc.lic^y  "  ..f.    3fi3  5:      Hjitirhdfir    of 

■li'iil.  3-')l];  dctcatH  MnliiLriK  Klitln. 
'Jni :  KiHutrm  TclinniiiHliniont  <if 
rliaHlh.  3(I8-B  :  polic.v  towiu.l^ 
'MiiruIhA:'.  3<>»-7U  :  unr  with  BSji 
RAo,  371-3  ;    join-  Dril.bil.IP,  376  ; 


deEwated  at  Bliop&l,  397-a  :  learn 
Delhi.  113  i  revenue  and  position 
of,  41S  ;  429  ;  action  against  Nu»ir 
Jane.  432-4 ;  invades  Canmlic, 
434-5  ;  death  of,  440  ;  Hon*  of, 
ibid.:  4S5 
Nizam  .ool-moolk  Byherec   (Xiziimi- 

l-initik  Bahri).  i.  SS-S,  <!8,  (HI 
NizainxhSht  dvnasty,  the.  i.  53,  57, 

59»,  76-7.  92-3,  103 
N  u)c*b-ud-dow  lali ,  see  Saj  ib  -ud  -daula 
Xujeef  Khan,  see  Najaf  Khan 
Nuldrooi;,  see  Xal(lru)[ 
XuodhCBl,  aeo  Nandval 
N'undidroog.  ere  UandidrdK 
Nnnjersi(>-'a"iar»i).  i-  4»2.  SOI    , 
Ntireoond  (Nargund),  ii.   166  aii<l  i, 

187-9 
Murrut  (.Varat).  i.  18 
Nuraing      Khuiulee      Kao      {Narsinli 
Khande  RiLo},  ii.  313 

yJuzur.  aee  Nazar 

N'vadeinh  (SvSvadhish).  i.  ISS,  206- 

7,  232.  330 
Svashaatree  {Nyiyaiihftatri),    i.    1S5. 
'307 


Sit 


Oohtorlotiv.     Colonel     (Qi 

David),'  ii.    377   and  n,    4UU,   auu. 

007-8 
O'Dell,  Mr.,  ii.  HI 
0'l>one1l,  Captain,  ii.  373 
Uocliitgurh,  Bee  Ucliltgarh 
Oodajoe  Chowan,  see  Chavfin.  UilBjl 
OiKlav  Bnwn,  see  L'dai  Bhftn 
Oojein,  «*  Ujiftin 
Oolpar  (Olpad),  ii.  30,  356  and  n 
Ouina  Uve.  see  Uma  Bfil 
(>i>padheea,  see  UpBdhya 
Oopree.  see  Uprt 

Onaaa,  i.  53-4,  64.  436,  40Tn,  472 
Ondo  (Oudh),  i.  SOI,  3»6ii,  »i5 
Oiide)H>or.  see  Udaipur 
Onndha.  eoe  Aundha 
Oii>wi>tta,  see  Uskotte 


PildshBh  Beebee  (Btbl),  i.   I»9.  S 


ri,mjm. 


JMlii, '  3flU  ;    '   PBbtunlt'iiT(Piitanl(aT),AppSjIIUo,iLT 
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I'airi;n<iiii.  »«■  Pedgnon 

I'nitlmii,  i.  IntrtHl.  Ixvi,  -25.  -26,  4B 

fal.  i.  Jiilnxl.   Iv;  ii.  2SS  .mil  n 

l>Hlk.  Mr.,  i.  .133 

fattfr  ll'AHj),u.  ■2-2I  aiiclH 

I'ltlitiiT.  CoIuiipI.  ii.  iSS-i,  3BB,  291- 

^.3111 
— .  Mujur.  a.  216 
I^Vnallu   Pun  lain).    .  2«-7,  J1J9,  138- 

4  67    iim.  il>3,   224.   328. 

IS'i-A.  2S0.  253,  280.  286.  303,  308, 

318.  3TX.  442:  ii.  300 
[■imi'lmviit,  i.   33  anil  ii.  .18.   183-4. 

.->32.  .H<>5.  SH3  :  ii.  431.  629-31 

I'Sni)a\t"rl      T  I'lkndoojturli,  i.    109, 
•!l)2,  3<i;(.  .l-JJ-3 

[\xiv,  \:l\:  ii.  m.  440-1.  466 
)-Hiiilit.  1.  22.1 

IViiidil  Kui>,  i,  20",  245.  282,  330 
I'niiilimjw'    KNUiijur   (I'flndujT    KQn- 

jitr).  ii.  314 
I'liriNitiut  (rai>l|>Ht).  Imtileuf.  i.  filT- 


Pirvati  BM   (wife  of  SndSshiv   Rao 

BhSuJ.  i.  HID    ii.  13 
P>Vtan  (Pathau),  i.  198.  223 
Patell  (Patfll).  i.  29,  32-5.  IBS.  29fi, 

682;  ii.  222 
PaChri  (76  miles  south-east  of  Aurun- 

sabidl.  i.  6B 
Patna,  i.  42Bn.  433 
PatpBT^anJ,  Ii.  349n 


•eiihet 


.mi  II.  [36.  13B 
4.  IIH 
iiM'H   KoiiIh-ueHt  uf 


i:t.  2iir>.  J06.  208- I>.  211, 
!.-|.  215  Ii.  260.  2.'WS--6, 
7  S.  2911  I,  290;  dvatli 


nily.   i. 


228.  244.  290,  309,  314.  316n,  409. 

421,  422,  493.  628 
— ,  Bftlajl  Pant.  ii.  i74.  277 

Chintftinsn    R6o.  ii.    306   and  n, 

3  5.  333,  413 
— ,  GonpHC  Rio,  iL  628 
— ,  Koneir  Punt  (KaiihSr  Pant),  ii.  66 
— .  Villi       ■   "  ■      ■    "    ■ 


._ 141-2 

Peduaun,  i.  I6o.  19S,  219.  S3B.  643 
Pedron.  M.,  ii.  34T  and  n,  34B 
Peelajrc  .lailow,  aee  Jidow,  PTIAji 
P«r,  >we  llT 

Pei^hwa  (Pi^hIikA),  i-  Intnid,  xxx, 
xxii.  lOii.  Il>i.61.1ia.  130-1,  184, 
194.  195.  206.  233  [..  238.  280,  2B2, 
316.  327,  329-30,  337.  341-2.  346, 
362.  360.  362.    397.  507.  646.  648, 


:,  582.  .' 


,_.,    ....    .... 231-2  I., 

244,  368,  363,  396-7,  4BB-9,   521, 

527,  naa 

Pelly,  Mr.,  ii.  520 

Pemnaik.  i.  286.  307 

Parpirn.  <'a[>t.  John  de  Soiita,  i.  393, 


Icl  Pmlinlillil. 
11  :    327.  330; 


.■  I'-i 


PertabKurli.  wf  l'r»lil[)»r«rl 
IVrtaiil.    .._r  I'm,.!.   Kau. 
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Pakciuh    ll-enhkiuh).    i.    IDS  and  n, 

334,  34U 
Pelt  IPelha).  i.  Hn 
Phskrav  (Philkdel,  i.  4Bfi  and  n 
Pliakruy,  StoHttrl,  ii.  86  am)  ii 
Phaltan,  i.  Introd.  JtKxii,  68,  68.  7B, 

146.  lee.  208 
Phar,  see  Par  (Glist) 
PhirunuBJi     Nuraalla.     see     Firanaji 

N-B»alu 
Phond  Kavant,  i.  314,  320;  ii.  illn, 

41»-ia,  423  and  n 
Pindliaroo   (Prndnri),   i.    IBOn,    2Tln, 

372n,    307,  BIS,  B70,  r 


PiiiglDy  (Pinnle),  see  Moro  Tiimmul, 

Bahiropnnt,  Goviiid  Rao 
Rr  (a  Miixalnisn  eaint).  i.  73  and  n 
Pimcv,  Pirates,  ii  232-8.  42-2^;! 
Pitman.  M.ijor,  ii.  496 
Pitt.  TiiumaH.  i.  317  and  ii 
Plapic.  i.  274  and  i> 
Polvsaz  <PiiIi<][ar).  t.  37  and  n,  39.  46, 

no.  54.  OS,  101,  132,  143.  a6~>,  494, 

.'S6T :  ii.  196 
PuiiiU  nr  Pliunda,  i.  203-  4,  SOB.  343. 


inndn 


PondiDheiry.  ii.  1U7 

Poniee,  UeM-nii.  i.  Inlrod.  xliv.  9ii 

Piwna,  i.  7fl.  94.  137-8,  l.'ill-2,  173, 

356,  306 ;  bvcuniea  MarAthft  capi. 

tal,  446:   41(3,  S40-1.  560i  treaty 

of,  ii.   19iT-0  and  n  ;    273-4.  311  ; 

battle    <•!.    Sie-lS;     338-6,    415; 

ncoond    trcHtv    of.    449  ;     46S  ff.  ; 

482  and  ».  S2I 
Poona  Rifidenoy.  flie.  ii.  220  and  ti, 

Poonanialc^.  i.  206 
Poond  «HWHnt.  «ec  Phunil  Kiivant 
Pooran,  Bee  Pnraii 
Poorundliur.  hw  Puratidliar 
Popham,  Capt.  W.,  ii.  130-2,  139 
Porto  Xovo.  i.  156  and  ti 
PortHpuenp,  tlir,  i.  flO,  62.  147-8,  155, 
iH4,  197.  ""'    ■■ 


253,2 


S.  385, 


and  n. 


S-9. 


PoH-Ar  or  Piiwilr,  1.  Intmd.  xlvii.  I 
69,  38r>,  301,  335,  3J>8-e,  366,  376- 
7.  .180.  307,   402.  425  and  «,   446. 

r,8a  ;  ii.  244,  325.  408 
Powir,  Anand  KBo,  aoo  An  and  Rao 
Powlr.  Jaavant  Hiio,  i.  518,  524.  526 
Powell,  Colonel,  ii.  367 


Powuugurh,   Pawungurii,   see  Fivi- 

Prabhus.  the,  i.  108  and  n.  178,  18In, 

237,  606 ;  il.  77n,  436 
Praohitgarh  fort  (in  S&t&ra,  54  milea 

south  of  Pratapgarh ),  i.    IJSn;  ii. 

...  __j  ..    -12  and  n- 

,i.  184-6,206-7,678: 


443  a; 
Pradhan.  Ai/i. 


I.  131,   133.  134,  136.140.  144; 


xxxi,  xxzii ;  ii.  279n,  444  and  n, 
492-3.  SlS-19  and  n 

Pratap  Sins  of  Tanjore,  i.  416 

Pmtatt  (Pram),  i.  64  and  b 

Prillhad  Neerajee  (Pra!h6d  Ntrtjl),  i. 
278,  380  f,  ;  appointed  Pratlnldhl. 
282;  284  f.  ;  death  of.  293 

Prillhad  Punt  (Pralhid  Pant),  i.  214 

Fritee  Keedhee  (Pratlnldhl),  i.  In- 
trod. xxxii,  282,  286,  293,  SOS,  316, 
32!,  327,  341-2,  360-1,  367,  369. 
375.  384,  386-7.  388,  421,  442,  444. 
446,  463,  538,  67S  ;  ii.  14.  15,  67, 
67.  198.  244.  300  1  rebellion  of  the, 
413-15:  43I.6S7a<idn,62S 

Fritzler,.  General,  ii.  459,  483,  487. 
488.  490,  517.  519 

Prother,  Colonel,  ii.  4S3,  490  and  n, 
620 

PrucheetEUrh,  aee  Praohitgarh 

Pruon.  Lieut.,  ii.  154  and  n 

P'yaRJee  Purvoe  (Prayftgjt  Prabhu). 
1.  29S-9 

Pulhanpoor  (PAlanpur),  i.  300  and  a, 
469;  ii.  32 

Punchayet,  see  PanchSyat 

Punch-huzaFee,  aee  PAneA-htn^iri 

PiinderpooF,  see  Pandharpur 

Pundit,  see  Pandit 


nath 
furOn.i.  5,  19,33 
Piirandhar  fort  ( I B  miles  aoutb-eaat  of 

Poona],  i,  103.  106,  107.  117.  119. 

140,  160-1,  170,  173,  lei.  803,  SIS. 

329.    63B.    560;    ii.    18,    S7,    61: 

76  ;   268,  517  ;  treaty  of,  S6-S,  101 
Purdhan,  see  Fradhin 
Puroshiam    Bh&u.     Pant,    Ac.,    Wt 

Faraauram,  Ac. 
Purlee.  see  Parali 
Pitraojee  Bhonslay,  •««  BhmlS,  Par- 

Purvoe  or  Purbhoo,  whi  Piabhu 
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Putali  Hal.  wife  n(  Kiviji.  i.  232n 
PutU  (I'tttta)    fori    (20   milee   aoulh 
of  NOnilil.  i.   IB4-a.  ZOS.  224.  657 
FutM>ri:urh  (Pattsrgarli).  i.  STIi 
Putwurdhon.  »»  Pntvardhiui 


xijl  KiLiiHtn  IthiLtiili', 


1  Hiir 


;.  438 


37S 


nil.    12M  311.    l'4l>-l.    162.    lee-T. 

213.  2111-17.  2IU-2<I,  220,  238-8 
KnuliiiiiHlh     I'nnt      Nviya     Sliatlri, 

i.  162.  I6S-7.  185  and  n.  2U7 
KouliiiiiriOi  KAo  cir  KaKlwl>a,  i.  410. 

4.'>tl  ;     imirHi.'i    Ui   (iiijarit.    4(15  1 

<-i<].liir.-H       AliNia.lBb< 


mli-H  Hill 
4111  :    IHkcH 


:  471.  4SB, 
H  Mfr  Sliiliabu-d- 


113  ;    hia  powtion  under  Treaty  o: 
SftLbSi,  116-7  aad  n  ;  death  of.  IBS 
Raehunath  B&o  NILkanth.  ii.  176 
Baghu  Pant  Qodbole.  it.  262 


16S.  160-1,  lee.  ISB.  IBS,  2<M,  208, 

21B,  233-4.  236.  2G0.  278-0,  3B6-B ; 

ii.  2,  106,  281,  310,  318.  620  and  n 
Rairoo  (Rain)  fort,  i.     Ill,    147,    u. 

SH,  236.  236 
BAja,  i.  39  and  n,  67 
Rijil  Bahadur,  ii.  334 
Rajamundrw  (RAjamandri),  i.  66,  66, 

266.  403  and  n.   473,  652 
Rajapoor  (Rijipur),  i.  109,  13B,  141, 

197,201,  305-6,482 
Rftia  Rftm.  son  of  SivijI.  i.  marriage 

of,  204  ;  232-3,  235,  237  ;  declared 

r^ont.278-B:  fleeatoJinji,  280-2  i 

ascends    throne,    263 ;     agreement 

with    Zfllflkar     Kh&n,     286,     291  ; 

eepapea  from  Jinji,  203  ;    plunders 

BeT«r.  &c. ;  2B6-"  ;  death  ot,  300; 

cliarapter  of,  ibid. 
Raja   RiiKonath  Dawi   (K&jA  Raghu- 

nitli  Dia),  OT  RaindOa,  i.  160.  461. 

454,  4fl6 
Rajirurh  (Rijirarh,  24  miles  weat  of 

Hasvad).!,    101,  111-12,117,    126, 

161,  160,  188n,  260.  303,  30S,  320 
Raiia  Hvo  (BSD,  wife  of  Hiv&ji  II  of 

KolliApiir,  i.  376 
Ka)is   Bvo    (Bfti)   Ohatiiay,    wife    ot 

Rilja  K»m,  i.  278,  300-1,  442 
Raimuchpe  {ItiijinHchi,  0  milea  north 

of  llor  (ihall,  i.  Ill,  327-8,  380i 

ii.  61.  I3.'> 

(Rajplpla).  i.  4.  326  ;    ii. 


320  ■ 


Bail 


s:v:. 


:Kaj|>ai>).   tlir.   : 


and    •!.    188.    210  and  n 

n.  303,  305.  40H,  OUH 

Rakiahon,  i.  641,  661 

'    Rakxhuxli  {HikiiliH.-<a),  i.  3) 

K&m,  ItarnA  (acaMr  of  VL. 

'    RAmilKiinatorKainali,  i, 

'    Kftmait  Mahftdinr  Faniavl, 

ijl  t'anl.  1.  4TS  B.  4 


,<l<-n.  to  Siiitlia. 
v.ach,  106  and 
U.>ddard,   108  ; 


yun  (Almdmrui).  i.  IB.  lUl 
'hundiir   Balm  HhiMi«,-<>  <lUni- 
.ndm      11.     Shfinvl).     i.     14S-B, 
,471,503,532 
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Rftinphunriur    Hiirry     ( Kimohandra 

Hari).  ii.  67 
Ramchumliir     Jadow-,      soe     Jadow 

(Jadav).  Kamphandra 
Rameliiimtur  Naik  Puranspcv  (Rum- 

cbaiidra  Xfivak   Paranjpe).   ii.    SB 
Rainchuiidur  ^unt  Uoiin«l[ur  (RSm- 

clianilra   Pant    Bavrikar),    i.    204. 

•206,  2TB.  280,  284^6,  294,  20B.  301, 

SOS,  314,  320-1,  32S 
Ramphiiixlur      Trimbuck      Poonday 

(Rainrhnndra     Trimbak     PQnde), 

i.  282 
Ramdaxa   (RarndSs),   see  Raja  Bag- 

liuiiiith  Dea 
Ramdasq   Snntnv   (R.lmdas  Sn&mi), 


M  (RSaM),  Gan^dhar  R£o,  ii.  15 

—  — ',  Khande  R^,  ii.  31S,  31B,  411 
,    Mahdu    Rao,    ii.    278-9.    30». 

314,  318.  431.  449.  SZ8 

—  — ,  MalhSr  RSo,  I.  588 
Batnfigiri.  i.  100,  37S,  480 


■od,  1 


o  (Ram  Din),  ii.  4B2-3,  fi04, 

513.  514 
RSmdev  of  Devgiri.  i.  Introd.  Ixi,  26 

and  n,  40 
Ramaiirh  (Ramgarh),  i.  438 
RHmJEo  Patell  (Ramjl  Pat«l),  ii.  fll, 

286 
B&m  Joahi  (poet),  i.  Introd.  Ixxi 
RamooBsea  (RamoBis).  the,  i.  Introd. 

liii-iv,  Ivi-vii,  31n,  SOand  n.   182, 

365,  464,  567,  682 ;  u.  442, 443,  469 
Rfim  KajA  (af  SAtara),  i.   441.  444, 

448,     4.'il  ;      impriaonod.     452-4! 

472,  n33  ;    ii.  2  ;    death  of.  67.  6» 
Ram    Raja    (of   Vijayanagar),    i.    62 

Ram    Shaatree    (Shastn).    i.    a64~S, 

583 ;   ii.  6,  9.  28 
RilmSing(l).  i.  ISO.  IBS,  168 

[21.  flon  of  Abhai  Sing,  i.  513 

Rfine  Khan.  ii.   184-7 
Banger.  t)ic.  ii.  153-4  and  » 
RaoKna,  i.  139,  142,  and  n,  143,  281, 


319 
Banjit  : 


.  188 


,  i.  2S3.  226.  242 
Runnav  Klian,  Bee  Bilne  Khan 
BanoojKe  Sindia.  see  Sindia,  Rfinojl 
RoujiHi  (Riivji)  tjomnath,  i.  173 
RSo    Xaik    Nimbalkur    (Nimbalkar), 


Rftslitrikas.    the,    i.    Introd.    x 

xlviiiii.  49it 
Rnstia  (llHste).  the  family,  ii 

244  and  ?i.  315i(,  421.  and  431 
Rasiin  (BAsto),  Anand  BSu,   : 


Raymond,  F.  de.  ii.  242  and  n,  S46-li 

249,  290  and  n 
Read.  Captain,  ii.  207 
Regulating  Act    (1773),   the,   t.    S4S 

and  n ;  li.  51  and  n 
Reinhardt,  Walter,  ii.  149  and  n 
Revenue.    (1)   of    MarfttliS    countt7. 

i.  34,  64,  246,  340-6,  417,  579-84; 

(2)    settlement    of    Malik    Ambar, 

i.  78  and  n.  100  ;  (3)  settlement  of 

Todar    Hal,    i.    99;    (4)    Bnmb^ 

lyBtem.  ii.  S31  and  n,  632 
Rewadunda    (Revadanda),     1.     411, 

424  and  n;  ii.  319 
Reynolds,  Ijeut.  C,  ii.  110 
Beza  sahib,  ii.  208 
Rhoura,  Bee  Rahudi 
Robertson,  Capt.  H.  D.,  ii.  S21 
Rohillaa,  the.  i.  389,  415  and  n,  4SS- 

60,  514-16,  523,  526-7,  529,  573-6) 

ii.  T,  148-9.  36S 
Rahirafort.  i.  108,  118,  309 
Roh    Oolah   Khan    (Rohulla    KiOa). 

i.  242,  2SS-7,  286.  287 
Rookun-ud-do»lah,    i.    BM.    S60-S; 

Rood  Khan  (Rilp  Kh&n),  i.  SI6  and  • 
RooatuTD   AII7   (RuBtam  All)   Khbw 

i.  363-4 
BoBhan  Big,  ii.  602,  504 
BoshanarA  BSgam,  i.  124  and  n 
Ross,  Major,  ii.  210 
Bowjee   Appajee.   see   BAvjt   Appljl 
Royal,  Captain,  ii.   384 
Ruilrailaman,  i.  24n 
Riighojee      BhonBlay,      see    [Bhodt, 

RaghujI 
Rughujee    GaekwSr,    see    Oaekw(i> 

RagliujI 
Rugonath  NarrBin,   Punt.   Rto,  A«* 

Bee  RaffhuDfith  NarAyao,  Pant.  *•• 
Hughoo  Punt  Qborebuiay,  mb  Kh^ 

Pant  Oodbole 

Bye  (Rama  B&I),  L  877 
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uo     Khan/     title    of     Shiraee 

Sogiina  BU,  wife  of  Sivaji.  i.  232n 

n.  q.v. 

Sagur  (SagM  or  SauBor),  ii.  97.  46S 

m  Bho,'  i.  313 

and  n,  464,  608,  608 

Saholra.  i.  341-2 

uirv.  eee  Batiiaciri 

Satiy&dria,  the,  i.  6n.  8.  13S,  143,  307  i 

PBtell.  see  RavSjI  Patnl 

iif*!* 

Mr.,  ii.  3l6n,  365>i 

S4i  Bii.  wife  of  Sivftji.  i.  97,  113,  232 

lihandlri).  i.  46» 

RBo(KaviKaoSindia),ii.  S7I 

73,  79,  79 

Sakaa.  the,  i.  Introd.  xliv.  4n,  24n 

SakharBm  Bapil,  i.  437  and  n,  485. 

49!,    536-8,    544-5,    568.   677;    ij. 

Hhi.nslny,  aw  BIiohIS.  SWiftjI 

1-3,  6.  7,  11,  12.  16- la,  27,  30.  44. 

.■  I'aiil  SBchiv 
IthAu  Bhaskar,  i 
r4~S.  386 
llhau  MankHhv. 


Kho  (Siiililaha  cir  ^adoba), 
K.  61  :  fatf  uf,  G2  aiid  n 
[Win  (-liimnHJI  Ithail  (Naila- 
•  illhAlll.i.  424hiiiI  >i,  437; 


!.  i03-3. 
Khan, 


I.  74-5.  S 

105,  lOfl 
SekhSram    Hari,    i.    542   and   n;   ii. 

fl.  32,  34,  74-5  ;  death  ol,  77 
Sakvar  Bal  (1),  wife  of  Sivfljl,  i.  232i> 
(2),  witnot  8h&hu,     i.     441-3; 

pprf'irms  Suttee.  444  ;   4T1 
Salibst  JanR,  i.  440,  451.  454.  4SB. 

466-2,   477.  485,   48' 

5U2-3,  S05-7,  533  :    r_ .,. 

Salabat    Khan    (1),    i.    110:     (2)   of 

Ilichpnr,  ii.  246 
Salagrama.  i.  12n.  2ln 
Sfllbye    (Salhai),  treaty  of.  ii.   146-7 


-a,   494-660. 


uidn,  : 


Japt.  ( 

Salheir  t^alhfr},  i. 


.salivi 


i.  24  Bi 


i.  26 


Jpee  (SRIpI  UhAt),  i.  324,  453 
tialsettp.  i.  26.  197,  390.  401,  403  and 
n.  002:  ii.  20-21  and  n,  27,  30, 
53-1,  66 
.Samhhajl,  Hon  of  KhOhii,  i.  98,  IIQ 
NainhliAjI.  nun  of  Siv-ajl.  i.  164.  166, 
Itia,  173,  224-E  ;  impHwined,  226  : 
Buiztw  JanArdhan  Pant.  233 1 
cnlcn  Kaiiiarh.  234  ;  cruelty  of, 
230,  237  ;  attacks  the  SIdl.  236  : 
killa  tlie  Pant  Narhiv,  237  and  n  ; 
cunflnPK  the  t><>Hhwi.  238  ;  attaoka 
Janjlra,  236  fl. :  attacks  Portugueae, 
241  fl.  :  mi»i>eliaviour  of,  "240; 
l^anta  concoHiii'iiiR  tu  Keij^win, 
■  '  Bidiied  by  Oolconda, 


257  : 

267  f.  ;  neelecte  biiainpsa,  266 
mado  prisoner  and  executed,  276- 
7  ;  character  of.  277  :  eflect  ol 
Ijih  doath  on  Maraihaa,  277 

Bambhajl,  >u>n  of  RiVji  Rim.  i.  300, 
32(1-1,  326.  363.  368,  372-0,  441, 
404  :   death  of.  ii.  66 

Sanibhajl  Anuria,  Me  Anuria,  Sum. 
bhajaa 

SambliAjT      (or      Sambhup)      Kkvjl, 
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Sainjee  Aiijee  (ShBmjI  Avjl),  i.   237 
Sainru,  ii.  149  and  n 
Samtlier,  ii.  464  and  n 
Samiil  Itfchar,  ii.  323 
SangameshvAr.  i.  260  and  n,  2T6-6  1 


Sangnter,  Colonel,  i 


tsji.  Iml 
316.  HO 


rothor  . 


Sivaji 


Santajl  (ihoilpode,  i.  203  (.,  223,  266, 
273.  281  1  appointed  Sinapalt, 
282  :  283-fl  ;  a8»-04 :  death  ot.  295 

SanCBjI  Kuvajl  Mah&ldar,  i.  117n 

SanySai.  i.  15  and  n 

Saranjam.  ii.  424  and  n 

Sar  BQland  Khan.  i.  363.  365,  373-4, 
370.  4U.'i 

Sar  Deshmuli)!.  i.  60.  70.  371 

Sardeahmnkhi,  i.  164  and  n.  2IS,  285, 
2n6.  301,  303,  30G.  321,  333-4,  337. 
339-41,  346n.  366.  369.  373-4, 
37H.  300-2.  438.  4T0,  402,  570:  it. 


i.  3S7  ai 


0  and  n.  328 


8ai 


iarkar^,  tlie. 
Jar  Khil.  i. 
Sar  Lashka 
30.  333,  354.  41T.  530 

Laahkar     KhSn. 
Laahkar  KhSn 
imobat,  i.   128.  140.  173.  178,  178, 
181,  18.5.207 

tao  KAkdi.  i.  106  and  n 


4.  329- 
Sayyid 


Sartorii 

Sashti  or  Shaaliti, 
Saesoor  (Siswad),  i 
3fi2;  "    ■" 


316  ai 


.  322. 


.  Tntrud.  :(xxi.  20.  202,  262, 
28IS;  seaCof  MarathaOovemment. 
294  ;    aiege  and  toptnro  of.   298- 
3110  ;    308.  315,  327.  3TS,  384.  444. 
448.  45U,  452.  46.V4,  633:  ii.  258. 
278  and  n,  270.  480 
yatara,  Raja  of,i.  Intrcxi.  iixi.xxxii, 
xjcxv,  xsxvii,  1.  Ivii.  231.  460.  633  i 
ii.  2,  16.  87.  60,  220.  258-9,  277-9. 
329,  444.  468-9.  482-3.  487,  4S8-U, 
492-3.    518-10    end   n,    621.    524, 
G2S, S26n 
SatHvahana  d^-nastv,  i.  4n,  24n 
Sathkut  and  Xovtus.  i.  70n,  71n 


irs,  Mr.,  i.  481 
Satitpoorafl  IRatpuras),  I 
'  Savai  Madhii  RAo,'  ii. 
Savandrug  (in  Mysore), 


3,  4,  26 


Savanoor  (Savanilr),  i.  320,  360.  416. 

440.  4T6-T,  485  and  n,  493,  644 1 

ii.  66,  176,  17B,  356 
SavanU,  tho,  i.  68,  71,  109,  130,  140, 

145,  147,  206,  314,  385,  418.  478; 

ii.  235-8,  416-19 
Savantvadi.  i.  68.  71,  109,  130.  140-1,. 

145,    147,   296,   314,   385,    448;   ii. 

235,  416-19,423-4 
Savaifhani,  ii.  167  and  n 
Sawunt,  see  SSvant 
Sayyid  Acheen,  i.  467 
Sayyid  Ashkar  KhSa,  i.  461 
Sayyid  Bandu,  i.  135  and  n 
Sayyid  Lashkar  Khftn.   i.   433,   451.. 

460-3 
Sayyid  MakhtOm,  i.  222,  248 
Scott,  Colonel  Hopeton.  ii.  404.  49E> 

611 
Stbundeet,  aee  SihbamAa 
Seedee.  see  SIdl 

Seodojee   Goojur,    see    Qujar.    Sldojt 
Seedojoo  Rao.  aee  SIdoji  Biio 


Seetabuldoe,  see  SItabaldl 

Seelaram  Bowjse.  see  Sltarftm  Bavtf 

'  S«na   KhAa    Kheyl '    (Kbel).  L  3Tft 

and  n  ;  ii.  28.  26,  69 
'  Sena  KurC,'  i.  324 
Senaputtfls   {SSnapatl).    i.    207.    SSI. 

267.  281-2.  316.  321.  324.  330.  3SS. 

337,  353,  378.  453.  467,  536.  540^ 

u.  404 
'Sena    Saheb    Subeh,'    i.    207,    310. 

383,  471-2,  502,   561-2;    ii.  3,  8. 

16,  44,  08,  231,  361 
SeonI,  ii.  Sll 
Sere,  i.  95,  218,  462,  544,  65Sj  ii,  IK 


Seroor,  see  SirOr 
Seahao 
Ssvemdroog 
Sewdasheo 


:ewram  Narrain  Thutlny  (Bhintm 
Nariiyan  Thatfae),  ii.  274,  STT,  IW 
ew  Sing  Foujdar  (Shiv  Sing  Fnij- 


.   8hah  Abdul  Huasi 
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SliHh  Ahmad  Kli&a.  ii.  313 

!i;liili  Alum,  i.  571.  572  and  n,  374-6  ; 

ii.  186-7,  isa  eiid  n,  351  uid  n 
i^lialiHUixlecii  (Slillmbu-d-din)  Kh^. 

Shaii'i-ltiTeli,  i.  36fi  Hjid  n 

Sliuhjce  liliuiHlay  (Sheh)!  Bhi»le), 
i.  parentage  and  birth  of,  72-3  : 
betruthul  iif,  71-6  ;  apposes  Mu|i- 
lia'B.  ;B  ;  enters  Mughal  service, 
8^  :  inakea  overtures  to  Bijapur, 
N5  f, ;  his  wife  ncized.  87  ;  exienda 
hii  puwer.  S8 ;  attacked  by 
Muuhala.  90-2  :  enters  Bijapur 
anvil'v,  93  :  ohlaina  uflicial  atatua. 
H4-U  I  inarriea  second  wife,  60-7  : 
ral'nl  to  acniunt  for  Siviiirs  acta, 
inn;  aeiinl  by  Bajl  (lhod(>ailu. 
113:  released  and  returns  to 
('nrnatic.  114-15;  mediates  between 
Kijupiir  an<l  Sivaji,  14S  ;  death  of. 
159:    |HM8eit»ii>iiH  of,  ibid. 

Sliiili  .lelmii  (Jahan)  <1).  i.  7S.  81-2. 


H-...jl..'l 


.  m,'  Salivahaiia 
I'liiil    (.Shaniri)    MIkanth 
ar),  i.  UU  uid  ii,  13U 
DuhOdiir,'     i.     28S,    3S2 
and  II.  3TM;    <»>li  nf  Haji  Kao  1). 
4111.    4HII.    ."ilN.  fiS4.  529:   (sun    of 
A'i  Itahiidur),  H.  318.  357 
ii.  2M« 


I«H1 


ac'tiArva 
ii.  IflUaiid  I 

I.   lUH 


■karaj&ti.    i.     13 
■2H-2.  £94,  333-0. 


ZuiSkar    Khan.    317 !      war 
!C  Tai*   Bil.   318;    marries 
BalAjI  Vish- 
a  him.  337  ; 
with     Angria, 


again,    319  ; 
vnnith,  332  ;' 
makea     agreei 
327-8 


331  ; 


334-5; 
336-7; 

hia       revenuea.        340-3;         350; 

relinquishes      Hyderabad     cliautk. 

369;    370-1,398;    becomea  imbe- 

ci'e,    440    and    n  :      propoaas    to 

adopt  Rfim  RaJB.  441  !. ;  death  ut, 

443.  444  and  n 
Sh»o  (ShShO)  II,  ii.  259.  279  and  n. 

443-4 
Shao    (.Sh&ha)     Zklab&rfi)     (adopted 

.4on  of  R&m  Raiil).  ii.  69 
ShOilra.  i.   33.  34,  38  and  n,  184-S. 

204 
Shilstree    (Sh&alri),    i.    22n.    378;    ii. 

Shay'if'ta  'Khfln.    i.    82,    90,     1.^0-3. 

1S3  and  n,  164 
Shenwee,  see  Brahman,  ShBnvI    . 


iliiizee    Rao   Ohatny,    see   OhitgS 

Sakhartm  (Sarjl  RlLo) 
Ihivnfr,  i.  75  and  ».  61,  93.  9S,  191 

308.   507.  538 ;   u.  353.  357  and  n 

267 


i.  TS  a 


ilapunr   (.Sholapur).  1. 

266,  486;  ii.  491,  020 
Shooder,  see  Siidra 
Shore,  Sir  J.,  ii.  343  ftnd  n 
Khriiionda  (Chamfirgundi) 

n.fil 

KhrinicArpur,  i.  109.  143-4 
Ijhrfniviia  Uanfiadhar  [aliaa  Bhow&n 

Hio  Pratlnklhl).   i.    538,  S43,  678 
Hhrfpat   HIM  (1),  son  of  Paraauram 

Trimhak.    i.    337,    363-3.    359-61. 

367,      375,     384.     386-8.     431-2  i 

death  of,  443 
..  470 


i.  88.  124.  120 


Shuja.  I'ri 

Hhujah-iul-dowl 
and«. 514-1.-; 
.574-5,  576  ai 


'    Shunkiirjateo.  see  »hankari&li 
Khunkraieo  Narrain.  Ac,  see  Shank- 
r«j1  N'ariyan 
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J95,  32S,  3S6.  4T7,  478  and  n.  480, 

034 
SidI  Abdoullah  (Abdulla).  i.  3S8 
SIdl     Abilul      KHTlm     KLin     (Balu 

Mian),  ii.  iSi  and  n 
SIdt  Abdul  BHlilm,  ii.  233-4 
SIdlAzIz.i.  U2,  14S.  IS5 
SrdI  Fateh  Khiin.  i.  14U.  144 
Stdllbrftbtm.ii.  ^33 
SulUainiihed,  i.  zeu 
8IdI   Joliur    {Jauliiir)    (1).    i.    140-3, 

143-H.  21s 

(i).  ii.  234 

SIdl  KAoim,  i.  221ii.  222 

Kidr  KImirivnt  nr  Klivmo.  i.  IBI 

8ldl  Miwrce  (.MiBrl).  i.  241 

Hidi  Miwmiod  (Mnsnud)  (1),  i.  213-19, 

221,224-5.24(1-7,  2B5 

(2),  i.  477-8 

Kldl  Bchman  (Bahimiin).  i.  : 
SIdl  SumlKile   (Kambtit),  i. 

RidI  Yakut   Klifiii.  i.   191,  223,  241, 

27.'>.  38S:  ii.  233 
Sl.iI  ZBlim,  i,  2011 
STdojI  Kiiu  NimbSlkur  ( 1).  i.  223 

■ (2).  ii.  304.  416  and  n 

Sllibatiin,  i.  4SI)  and  n ;  ii.  108,  428 
Kiknndnr  .Uil  KliSli,  i.  199.  2BI),  261 

uiid  » 
SikanderJilh.ii.  211 
»ikbH,thc.  i.  .'tlOaudii,  A12!  ii.  149, 

181,  186.  191,  3US,  3D1,S16 
Siliiliaras.  tiie  (of  Thilna},  i.  26n 
—  ■  —  [of  KolhApur),  i.  27» 
SillidHr  (Hildiidar).  i.  Ul   and  n,  TO, 

127-8.  17U.  179.  281.  322.  3B7,  441, 

sun,    a6l>!    ii.    si,    249.    3S7.    402, 

412.  468 
Simopa  (Kliimoga),  ii.  208,  211  and  n 

Siinpthur.  bco  .Samtlinr 
■iinlair.  llnjnr  J       '      " 


Sinileedruui;     (Siiidhudrug),     i.      147 

and  n  :  ii.  422 
Sindej-  (»;iiiilii|,  i.  13>i 
»iiidia,  I'iitpl  of  Kannerkliera.  i.  313 

and  11.  367-8 
Rindia,  Anniid  Hoo,  ii.  229.  4Q3  and  n 
— ,  «a|>ajr.  a.  370,  371  and  ?i,  386-6, 

461 
— ,  Bnpporj  (Uapul.  ii.  428 
— ,  Dattaji,    i.    456,    465,    47U,    513, 

B14,  iiie 
— ,  Daulat    Rfio,    ii.    229.    230    and 

11,   244-5,   250,    255,    257,   259-60, 


2B2-6.  270-2.  274-7,  281-3,  266-9. 
201,  293,  296,  297,  303-4,  306-9, 
312-17,  331-T,  340,  346-7,  38S, 
367-9,  361-2,  365.  384-91,  400-3, 
407-8,  424,  4S3,  464,  466,  460-1, 
462,  600,  606,  508 

Sindia,  Jankojl,  q.v. 

— .  Jayappa  or  Jayaji,  i.  446, 
449,  459,  462,  474.  613  ;  aaaassin- 
Bted,  S13-14andn 

— ,  Jootoba  {Jotlbs),  i.  513,  Clfl 

-,  Kedarjl  (son  of  Tukftjf ),  i.  663 , 


366,  394,  397.  402  ;    deatb  of,  4 


440,  6 


~,Tukfiii,i.  613:  ii.22e 
— ,  Yeesajee  (Yeeujl),  ii.  67 
Sindkheii  {Sindkhed),  L  72,  81,  96, 

161,  313,  406 
Singin  (Singhan  of  Devgiri),  i.  27,  52 

Singurh  (Singorh,  11  miles  south- 
west of  Poona),  i.  62-3,  80,  87,  91, 
03,  103.  106,  140.  lSl-4,  166,  160, 
170.  173,  188  fl.,  300,  303,  308-S, 
44B,  64],  560;  ii.  317,  617 

Sinhaiit  (featival), :.  471  and  n 

■lipra  river,  ii.  603  and  n 

Sir&j-ud-daula,  i.  42  6n,  48  7n 

Sirkan  (SarkOrii).  i.  64 

Sirhay  (Slrk6  or  Shirke),  the  fami!}'  of, 
i.  27,  62-3,  68,  70,  237,  284,  2SI, 
310,  383,  472 

Htut,  ii.  425  and  n,  476,  483,  487 

iitabaldi,  ii.  404-6,  408 

SicerAm  BBvjI,  ii.  438,  430,  44'!.  441 
Sivajee  (Siv&ji  BhoelC),  i.  Intrad. 
xH-ii.  Ixxiv-v ;  Bnuidmother  of, 
60;  birthof,96aildniinHiReB,  07  j 
education,  101 ;  early  adberaiM, 
103;  tal(«  Toma,  104  and  n; 
takes  oharge  of  his  father^H  jiglTt 
106;  corrupts  Phiranigl  sod 
seizes  forts,  100-7 ;  daring  saoa- 
padeof,  111-12  ;  claimB dftrAfiwUi, 
114;  overthrowB  tbe  R&jl  of 
Javb,  116-16;  builds    pTBtBpgaib, 

119;    negotiates  with  Aur "- 

127-8;      invades     Konkar 

attacka    Uie    SIdl,    130; 

Afial  Khftn,  131-2,  l>3n.  IM, 
136n,  136-7  ;  aecurai  PaiihBlK,  IM  ) 
seizea  Dabhol,  189  ;  defandi  Kou' 
kan,       140;  '    '        "   " 


uruneb, 
in.     If*; 
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■'iwiiiies.  14S 1  takes  RsiH|»ir, 
14.1  and  >i  \  rliunsen  his  ■}arv.  144  ; 
kill«  BSjI  (Jliodpadr,  145  ;  reducea 
TiAvnntvildi.  U7  ;  sitent  of  hia 
liTTiton-  ill  laar,  UO  ;  war  nr[th 
»<ikIuiI}i.  1SI)~3  ;  sacks  Surat, 
1.1.1   and   n:     IiU   cruelty,    lS6n ; 

expediliiin'  oi.  157:  submiu  to 
MiltchiilH.  lil3-5:  visits  imperial 
I'nurt.  IGH-Ti  escaiHM,  ieB-9: 
..litaiiw  n>vnl  title,  173:  institu-  . 
tiiiilH.nniiv.fonH.ret-enues,  admin-  : 
ixrrnticin  of.  179-80  ;  takes  8in- 
irarii.  1B8-9II ;  pliiiidera  Surat 
..CHin.  193  f. :  expedition  to  GoJ. 
•-oiKln.  I!I8  f.  :  atUcka  Bijapur, 
•2M    I. :     rcm>tintioii     nf.      3U4-T :    j 

i<>l  I. :  i1llll■^v•  of.  21)9  :  exiwditiuii 
to    Cnnialic    -IVi    ft.  :     arrival   at    . 
<Jr>tc'inidH.  211  :    |iiTfumia  uwiiance, 
"IH:       iii<.i.1»       Vyniikoji,        217  : 

III   Bait.'HHi.   219;    cedes  'Xanjora. 

.Muu'iiHl«?'2iij'-4  :  fetter  lu  Vvan- 
k...i1.  -l-M  :    ileatli  'if.  227  and  i>  : 

■■■iii!'  23IIH  :  '  yM>sH,.Micni»   of,    231  I 


'.i.d...r  iSntidfin.  i.    32.1,4211.   47a: 
■  I.  213.  4li1l» 

'.niidn  iSori.lH.,   KAjfi  of.  i,  ]4<t  and 


Sooryajee     Malooarav.     see     Suryajl 

BUIOare 
Sopa,  see  Supa 
Soucar    (SUiQkar),    i.    S29.    ESI  ;    <i. 

322-3 
Soy  era    Bye    (Soyara    Bii),    wife    of 

SivSil,  i.  232  and  n.  235,  237 
Spencer,  Mr.,  i.  489-90 
Sptller,  Csptun,  ii.  523n 
Sreekuracharya     (Srikarachirya),     i. 

282 
Steenewas*  Gungadhur,  see  Shrinivfts 

OatiHftdhar 
Sreeput  Rao,  see  .Sliripat  Bio 
Sreewurdhun     [Sriv»rdhan),     i.     316 


i.  484-7 
StevenBon,    Colonel,    ii.    33^5.    337, 

339-40.  344.  357,  3fi9 
Stewart,  Lieut,  a.  ii.  93.  113 
Stewart,  Captain  .1.,  ii.  83-6 
Stuart.  General,  ii.  337.  340 
SubehorSubah.i.eS.  ITS.  267 
SubrhdOr.  Sarsub--hiHlr.   i.    178,   258. 

283.  531.  572.  530.  582-3:  ii.  412, 

42B.  521 
SubneoA.  nee  Sab  i  lis 
Suohew.  *ee  Pant  Sachiv 
Suddaba.  see  »adJUbiv  R&o 
Sadra,i.  I",  12.32,357. 


-    Ait, 


SuRKor.  » 
Kiihyee  I 
Sukaram.  x^  ^^,.^^.„ 

Sulabut.  Ac.  wr  Sniabat 
SultAn  Aiiin.  i.  25U.  255-8.  263,  279, 
298-9.  303.  31U.  3 


«  Sii  eai 


ir  (Baba. 


i.  82 


Sultan  Mauiam.i.  125.  l.-SO, 

170.   1T2-3.    IS7.  Ifl.l.    198.  222  f., 

228.  241,   250-1.  25.1-6,   259,  264, 

3IU.  314.  310-19.  323 
.Sult&n  Muhammad  Akbar,  i.  230  f., 

239-40,  2B1.  257.  209-70 
Sultan  Sikundur.  nee  »ik«ndar  Adil 

Sh&h 
Sumbhajoe.  nee  Samhhijl 
Sun.  Order  of  the,  ii.  221  and  n 
Sunftumnem,  aee  HaiijiainnPr 
Sunkhera  (Sankheda).  ii.  324 
Sunneashee,  see  SanviJil 
Suntajee.  *p..  see  SantAjT.  *p. 


.   75.  I 


198.    I 


Suraj  Mai.  L  499  and  n.  474.  616.  618- 

20.  522.  629.  572  :  dsatb  of,  973 
4urat.  i.  4,  195  and  n,  192,  251.  275. 
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113,  .1 


»--(,    487-8,    ,1(»-I  ; 


110, 


mid.  see  Sar  Bui  and 
8ur  Deshmook,  see  tlsr  Deshmukh 
Hurfuraz  fihun.  we  Kurfariiz  Khftn 
flurffuuiido,  see  SargHmtda 
tjurice  Aiijeiij^aoin  {Sarji  Arjungaon), 

IVeaty 'it,  ii.  361-2,300 
Kurkheil.  Ruriiheyl,  see  Sar  Khil 
Siir  LushkuT,  aoo  Ssr  Laahkat 
»umeps  <Mumis),  i.  184,  207 


«  Kar  RBa  KakdB 


Sum 

8ur  Rao  Kakr 

Surrinjaum.  see  SaranjClm 

Bunan,  see  Ens  (Hindu  and  Moslem) 

SQrvS,  i.  Introd.  xlvii 

Sfin-«,  tho  family  of,  i.  144 

Hun-Ajl  MalOsre,  i.  189,  ISl 

Sxirveji  Ifsul,  i.  270 

Suij-ftRao.i.  SOS 

Sutherland.  Colonel  K..  ii.  311  and  n 

SuvarndniR.  1.  147  and  n.  2»S,  411  ; 

rapture  of,  479-81  :  ii.  319 
Suwustliannn.  nee  SavaMhanI 
KH-iuiHlon.  I.tent.,  ii.  4SG,  4S7,  61B 
tjwuraje  INearOj).  i.   2aSn,   337,  338 

and  II.  340-1.  41S 
Syajee   (I^nyajl,   drandaon   of  Vyan- 

kojl),  i.  4le 
^yhadreo,  nee  Snhvftdrl 
i!yu<l   Bundoo.  illukhtwm.  see  Say- 

yid  Bandu.  Maklitum 


Tfiaara,  i.  23  and  h,  24,  28-7 

Taindutea,  battle  uf,  i.  541-2  and  n 

Takiaa.i.  421n.  432h 

Tnkalm.  i.  32n 

Tala  fort  (10  miles  aouth  of  Roha), 


Taml  (or  Mahfir),  i.  30n,  Sin 
Tarbiyat  Khiii),   i.    280,    208-9,   31t 
Tarf,  TarfdOr,  i.  fi4,  G8.  182,  S79 
Tarrapoor    [TSrSpur).    i.     400,    403; 

ii.  63 
T£B|;aon,   i.  373 :    ii.  LOT  and  n,  2G0, 

209,  52S  and  n 
TatCora    (Tathwftda)    fort  ( 10   mile* 

southeast  of  Ptialtan),  i.  168,  201, 

273 
Tattya  (T&tya)  Jog.  ii.  fiDl-2 
Tavemier,  Jean  Baptiat«,  i.  123r 
Tayler,  Mr.  W.,  ii.  24,  49,  60 
Telingana,  i.  40.  41,  14.  61-6,  flS-B, 

30f 


thadi, 

ThSlnCr.ii.  27,  BIO  and  n 

Thina.  i.  fi2n.  62.  100;  ii.  S6-6,  Mi 

tkarma  (Mdna),  i.  138  and  n,  208.  358, 

28S,  380,  438,  4S7 
Theur.  i.  G63 :  ii.  2,  3 
Thomson,  Captain,  ii,  210 
Thorat.   the  family  of,  i.    285.   301. 

326  ;  ii.  244  and  n 
Thul  Concan  (Thai  Konkan),  i.  S 
thunt,  see  thadi 
Tikoaafort,i.  111.419 
Timmojee  (Timujl),  i.  80 
Timmojee      Rugonath      Hmiwimtay 

(Timojl     Ragbunath     HanmonU), 


i.  Ill,  138.  38S-9 

Talctinun,  i.  3TS  nnd  n  : 

ii.  67  and 

4S0  and  n 

Talikota,  i,  62  an 

Talm'ir.aeeTliiVli 

er 

talooka  (Mlujtal,  i 

In 

Tanj..™,  i.    158. 

17,  2 

0,   226.  28 

291.416:  ii.  1 

TViiifcu.  i.  99  and 

i.  291  f.,  301 


lg» 


Timoor  (Timiir)  ShSh,  L  S12; 

Tippoo  <Tipu  Sultan),  L  689;  u.  H, 
IS  ;  oppoaee  Bnelieh,  104  and  «  I 
impoaeB  peaoe,  186  and  n  ;  tem- 
porisea  with  NiE&m,  1ST  ;  attacks 
Nargund,  166-7 ;  treatment  ol 
Hindua.  160  and  n ;  beaiegM 
Adoni.  ITG ;  opentiona  againit 
Harath&B,  176-8;  170;  hoatill 
deeigns.  lBS-4  ;  invadH  Travaa- 
oore,  195  ;  defealed  by  Englub, 
197 :  defeat  at  Arikera,  S04 : 
makes  peace.  211-L3 ;  tl5  and 
,    241.    286,    """   ■         '--■'-     -' 


292; 


Tiuiniijuo     Maloosroy     (TSnajI 


ion   of   hie   1 
n,  294 
Maiathft,  i.  66-7.  6»» 


TiirA  Bai  Mohite.  wife  of  Raja  Ram, 
i.  Inlrod.  Ii.  278,  JOlKl,  308.  314- 
15.318-20,  37.->.  441.  448.  449, 
451-4.  463-4,  472  ;   death  of,  B33 


s  Colonel  W..  H,. 
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Toiinv  (Turk) 
To>,nKl»id.lra. 
ToorRul  (ToTgt 


seo       Holkar. 
B  Angria.  Tul&jl 


KO  Tunaabhsdra 
Dfort.  i.  146,  210 
l>3,  1114  andn.  303 
193,  IBS  and  n 
.   28S,  291.  416,  421, 


1   (Tritnbak),   i.   87,  ' 


Rao     M&mS. 
i.  n:!!)-',  StJT-8,  57di  ii.   5.   11,  12. 

rriiii'liiiRk  (Triiillmk)  RSo  Punoorea 

(I'liniiirl).  ii.  27U 
Trimliiikjw     (TrimlmWjI)      Daingia, 

i.    1 1  In:    ii.   426-3U.   132,   439-42, 

443.  444.  44A,  447,  448,  449,  469, 

4S3.  4H7.  S12,  SI4-i6 


TuKhliik  (Tueiilnk)  Kliiil 


Tuthii. 
Tukiirr 


EX  57* 

Udoipur.  i.  2S,  413 

Udaipuri,  i.  287  and  n 

Udaledje,  see  Adalai 

Uhtofl.  Mr.,  ii.  272 

Ujjain,  ii.  324,  308-9,  327,  38S 

Ukhbart.  ase  Akbar 

Veai  BU,  t.  378,  407 

Umbrella      (u      royal      appendue). 

i.  2077. 
Urooer  Bureed,  see  Amir  Bartd 
Umwr  Khan,  see  Amir  Khin 
Uinmad-Dol.MoolkTebi«ei'««(ImSdu. 

l-mulk  Tabrtii),  i.  43-4 
Ummad  Shahee.  see  Imftd  ShAhl 
Underi,  i.  23l>.  236  and  n 
Onkye-Tunkye.  see  Ank&i-Tankii 
Up&dhya.  i.  21  ;  ii.  69 
Uprt,  i.  28 
Upton,  Colonel  J.,  ii.  49,  S2-S,  S8-6ttt. 


63 


Ura 


i.  27  and  n 


Vntche.  ViRhya,  i.  Introd.  Iv,  Ivi 
Vaidlk,  i.  32n,  378 
Vaijh,  Vaishya,  i.  10,  12 

Vakil -i-Mu'llaq,  i.  3S6 :    ii.   182,  188,. 

218-22.  229 
Vftlmiki,  i.  22n 
:    V&lva.  i.  252  and  n 
,    VAman  Pandit  (poet),  i.  Introd.  Ixx 
I    VAnapraathat  i.  IG  and  n 
I    Van&vdi.  see  WonowleetWanowri) 
'    VanKojl  Ntyak  (or  Jagptlhi.  66,  72, 
7S.  79n 


r»r..f.  -.-  yv.r/ 


15.  442 


138,    398,    308:    i 


Vai<il    Muhammad,    ii.    499,    500-1. 

oiia-7 

,    VaHoojoe  Punt  [Viatk)l  Pont),  t.  68 
V&AoW.  i.   Iia  ondn:  ii.  414  and  », 
4in.  .117-18 

.    Vau)ihaii.  tlie  brotbera,  ii.  480  and  n 
V«ia».  the,  i.  22 
Vellure.  i.  217.  293,  368  :  ii.  201 
Venn  river,  ii.  37Sn 
Vxndhiadnw,  wo  Vindhyftdrl 
VenKurla.  i.  107.  •2Ht;  ii.  236  and  n 


'nkaj« 
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INDEX 

),  63-4, 


Vikramajeet.  (Vikramajit).  i.  2e,  28 
Villaaes,     organization     of   MarithA, 

Vinchoor,      Vmehoorkur      (Vinohar, 


508-8.  512 

Waranussae     I 

Vinchu.  i.  I34n 

ii.  B20 

,    Waree  (Vodi), 

VisajPe    Kislien    Beneewala.   i 

.    662, 

WarungolB  (Wi 

670,  673-8  ;  ii.  7-9.  16.  IS 

Visajee   Ptint  (Vlaftji  Pant),   i 

.   559, 

i.  43S 

Wamun      Bao,      see      Patvardhan, 

Wandewaah.  i.  290 

Wankaneee  (WSnkaois),  i.  184,  207 

Wanowlee    (Wanowri    or    Vanivdi), 


Bye    (Varanaai      BiS). 
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Vieajee 


.    Leiley    (VMjI    Pan 


Was 


1   Vaail    Uu- 


Watan,    Watandar,   i.    37n,    3S,   586, 
Vialiilearh      fort      (2T     milea     from    '        340,  370,  582 ;  ii.  382,  412.  489 
Panhalo),  i.    130,    143».    143,    145,        Watheretone,       Lieut.       (afterwards 
2UU,  261,  279.  293.  303,  319  Captain),  ii.  99,  146-6 

Vishnoo  (Vishnu),  i.  10>i.  12it.  18,  IS,    j    Watson,  Admiral,  i.  431-4 

20.  21n  '    Watson.     John     (Bombay     Uarine), 

■  Vislivaa  Ilao,'  i.  286,  368  iL  24,  28  and  n.  23S  and  n 

ViBhvSs    Bao    (son    of    Balaji    Bajl       Wauchope,  M(.,  ii.  461 

Hao).  i.  404.  604,  617,  624;    death    ■    Wedderbum.  General  D.,  ii.  22andi> 
of.  527-9  [   WellCflley,  the  Harqueaa,  see  Uom- 

Vithal  Kidcv  Garudkar,  i.  216  ,        inoton 

Vithal  Shivdcv.  i.   469  and  n,   B15,    !    WeliesEey.  General  Sir  Arthur,  ii.  306, 

618,  624.  529.  639  i        333-41.  344,  367-81,  387-8,  418 

Vithal     »ondur    {Raja    Pratapvant),    |   Welsh,  Lieiit„ii.  119  andn 

i.  639,  642 :  ii.  98  I    Weyah,  see  Vush 

Vithflji  Bole,  i.  392  Wilks.  Colonel,  i.  I14n 

VitLujIUeekwSr.ii.  476  I    Wilson,  Lieut.  H.,  ii.  342n 

Vitliaii  Kumpti,  u.  238  '    Wilson,  MajoF,  J.  A.,  ii.  473 

\'iziBdroo(!   (VijavadruK   or   Gheria).    I    Winaek  Bao  (Viniyak  Rio),  a  >» 

i.  147  and  ».  296.  383,  479 ;  siege    : (of  Sagar).  ii.  464 

and    capture    of,    482-4    and    n  i    I    Winjcate,  Assistant  .Surgeon,  ii.  481, 
489,  401:  ii.  58  487  ' 

Vyankoji    (half. brother    of     Sivajl),    ;    Wiswaa  Bao,  see  VishvBs  BSo 
i.  97.  148,  lU-l,  213,  217,  220,  226,       Wittoojee      Bhonalay,     see      Bhodf, 
268.  201,  418  Vithuji 

Vvankojl    (Manjo    BflpS).    ii.     231,       —  Bolay,  see  Vithajl  Bol8 

358-9  !   —  Oaeknar,  see  Vithiiji  OaokwAr 

—  KooiDpt«e,  see  VithiijI  Kumpti 
Wittui    Feeldeo,   Sewdeo.   Soondnr, 
see  Vithal  Plldev.  Shivdar,  SandOr 
Women,  Maratha,  i.  17,  IS ;  punidi- 

ment  of,  683 
Woodington,      Colonel,      iL      311-0, 


VVadoiVon,    i.  375  ;  ii.  00  and  n, 

Convention  of,  92-3 
Waee  (Wai),  i.  60,   109  and  ». 

287,  286,  483 :  ii.  259,  520 
Waoedeek,  soo  Vaidlk 
WBKiuick  (Waghnath),  i.  135  ar 
■■■linganes     *  '    * 


I    Wrecks,  agreement 


206  and  n 


i.  SO, 


lesaidiiUTi 
,  bS.  1*1,  V 


as 


Wail 


,  Sir  N., 


.  266.  285,  287.  307 


a  Vairagath 
,    Wukeel.i-Hootluq,seeVakII-i-UntI*q 
Wuflee  Shah  (V»E  Shfth),  i.  4»»-7 
Wungojee  Naik.  aae  Vangojl  Stjak 

I    Wurgaom,  see  WeAgSaa 
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mwlXD.  ii. -I53--5;  (3)  ii.  455 
Wvjaiialh    Putit    Mnma    (Vaiituiath 

I'aiit  Mainft).  ii.  328-9 
Wj-llip,  ABsiBtunt-SvirKOon,  ii.   486-i 
Wj-n«  (Jiinua,  see  WaingariKa 


Ya™.l.  (YakQli)  Kliftn,  i.  .IBfl-S 
yjtilaviui.  tlic,  i.  Introd.  txi.  2U.i 
Yndcm-    Ka<>    Bliaxkiir    (JiidHv    Rao 

HIiAHkar).  ii.  X32,  343 
Ynjun*-(^)>>t>(Vniurv«li).  i.  tin 
YokcHit  KImii,  Mv  »ldl  Yakflt       ■ 
Yn<likn<i      Khitn     IZuKikar     Khan), 
i.    275,    279,    2811,    283-4,    287-8, 
liBin.,  207,  3ll->-3.  307-1(1.  318-19  J 


Ird,  32» 


Lick  (Kai 


iT'li™ (YwuBji  Nliivilevl. 


Yis«".\ 


:X  673 

Vena  BSi  (wife  of  Sambhaji),  i.  278  f., 

Yeswiint  Rao  Dhnbarav  (Ytahvant 
HAo  DSbhBde),  i.  37B.  3Bfi.  107. 
432.  445-e 

Veswimt  Rao  Moray  (Yosljvant 
Kat>  Moi€).  i.  68 

Yeswunt  Rao  Ramchundur  {Yedi- 
■■■     ~-       liandra),  ii.  SCO 


RAo 


.    Rao 

ivftji).  i 


2BS 


(YesI 


Yoon.  Mr., 

Yoonas.  aee  .TQnS 

ViiEuf  Add   Khftn   (or   Shah),   i. 


a  KItan,  i.  674,  076  ;  ii 


Zeafut  iZiyefat).  i.  436 
Zoolfiknr    iZulRkar)     Khan    (1) 

Yoatikad   Khan 

(2).  see  Naja(  Khan 

ZufFIr  (Zafar)  Khaii,  i.  43,  44  ai 

45,  47,  48 
Zumaii  (Zaman)  Shah.  ii.  287 


Zunie. 
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